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PREFACE. 


•  •• 


The  preparation  of  the  work  here  offered  to  the  American 
reader  in  his  vernacular  English  was  undertaken  some  six  years 
ago,  and  constituted  the  occupation,  or  rather  the  amusement, 
of  a  temporary  interruption  of  my  professional  existence  by  the 
disorderly  proceedings  of  certain  parties  in  the  city  here. 

It  was  a  subject,  into  which  some  years  before  I  had  made 
some  inquiries,  in  the  country  itself  to  which  it  more  especially 
relates,  and  in  which,  during  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  been 
treated  with  such  distinguished  ability  and  success. 

I  foimd,  however,  when  I  offered  my  manuscript  for  publi- 
cation, an  utter  indifference  to  my  undertaking,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  too  limited  a  sale  for  a  work  on  a  literature  so  little 
known,  not  only  on  the  part  of  publishers,  but  even  among  cer- 
tain professed  judges  in  their  confidence  or  employ,  frustrated 
every  attempt  I  made  to  get  it  into  type  for  several  years. 

Although  this  indifference  was  not  so  surprising  to  me,  when 
I  recollected,  that  the  subject  of  the  book  was  never  a  popular 
one  in  the  English  language,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  nothing  of  any  account  has  ever  been  written  on  it  except 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  yet  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  the  impression,  that  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  English  idiom  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  work,  like  the  one  I  con- 
templated giving,  connected  as  it  is  with  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  poetical  periods  of  the  history  of  our  civilization. 


vi  Preface. 

It  was  tinder  this  conviction,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1858, 1 
announced  in  a  circular  my  intention  to  publish  it  by  subscrip- 
tion. This  notice  was  at  once  responded  to  by  several  gentle- 
men of  distinction  in  letters,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts  and 
this  city,  and  the  encouragement  thus  held  out  induced  me  to 
open  a  subscription-list,  which  through  the  aid  of  some  of  my 
friends  here  I  kept  increasing,  imtil  I  found  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  production  of  a  limited 
edition  on  my  own  account.  I  take  pleasure  to  express,  in  this 
connection,  my  obligations  to  a  number  of  my  friends,  and 
more  particularly  to  Messrs.  E.  A.  Duyckinck  and  Willard  L. 
Felt,  of  this  city,  for  a  variety  of  favors  extended  to  me  in 
behalf  of  this  subscription. 

The  occasional  leisure,  aflEbrded  me  by  the  long  delay  of  pub- 
lication, enabled  me  to  institute  some  additional  examinations 
into  the  original  authorities,  from  which  the  author  derived 
the  materials  for  the  composition  of  his  work,  and  the  result  of 
which  I  hoped  might  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  more  earnest  and  inquisitive  student  of  literary  history.  I 
have  thus  endeavored,  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
marked  Ed,^  to  trace  the  references  and  allusions  to  other 
authors,  either  literary  or  historical,  to  the  particular  works  or 
passages  in  which  they  may  be  found,  in  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  consult  them  at  his  leisure,  and  I  have  moreover 
given  many  of  the  passages  translated  or  alluded  to,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  Greek,  German,  Scandinavian,  Provenjal,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  have  been. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  of  this  city,  a  gentle- 
man who  expressed  himself  very  politely  in  favor  of  my  under- 
taking, I  have  also  added  specimens  of  Provenjal  versification 
in  the  majority  of  places,  where  translations  of  poetical  passages 
or  ofentire  pieces  are  given  in  the  text.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, I  was  unable  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
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manuscripts,  from  which  the  passages  must  have  been  taken 
by  the  author,  as  they  do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  printed  col- 
lections, to  which  alone  I  could  get  access  here  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

I  have,  lastly,  in  an  introduction  of  some  length,  undertaken 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  literature  of  the  history  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  by  tracing  the  principal  writers  on  the  subject 
from  the  time  of  the  decadence  and  final  extinction  of  this 
poetry  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present. 
At  the  end  of  this  introduction,  I  have  added  a  list  of  the  most 
important  works,  general  and  special,  relating  to  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  volume,  which  I  hope  maybe  a  useful  aid,  and 
an  incentive  to  further  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work  now  for  the  first  time 
offered  in  the  English  language,  I  have  no  room  to  add  any- 
thing here  to  what  I  have  briefly  advanced,  under  the  name  of 
Fauriel,  in  my  introduction ;  and  of  the  rest  I  must  ask  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself.  It  is  a  book,  which  some  years 
before  had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  by  one  of  M.  Fauriel's  own 
associates  in  office  and  in  honors,  as  the  best  upon  the  litera- 
ture to  which  it  relates,  and  I  have  had  no  occasion,  as  I  hope 
my  Headers  may  have  none,  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  since 
my  personal  acquaintance  with  its  contents. 

I  have,  in  conclusion,  to  remind  the  Header,  that  the  volume 
now  before  him  is  not  the  whole  of  the  original  work,  which  is 
in  three  volumes.  It  contains  only  a  little  over  one  half  of  it, 
that  is  to  say,  the  preliminary  researches  on  the  subject,  his- 
torical and  literary,  and  the  history  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours  complete.  The  remaining  half  consists  of  an 
examination  of  the  Provenjal  epopee,  which  in  my  prospectus 

I  have  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

O.  J.  Am.EB, 

Nwi  T&rk,  May,  1860. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PROYEN^AL 

POETRY. 

BT     THE     TRANSLATOR. 

I.  Thb  Tboubadoues  and  their  Pboteotoeb. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  Literature  of  Provencal 
Poetry,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  leading  facts  con- 
nected with  its  history,  and  then  to  follow  the  vestiges  of  its  fate  from  the 
time  of  its  origination  to  the  present.  It  will  consequently  be  necessary  to 
anticipate  in  a  measnre  its  history ;  bnt  this  will  be  done  in  the  most  general 
manner,  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of  its  existence, 
at  the  time  it  flourished  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

The  poets  of  the  South  of  France  during  the  Middle  Age,  called  themselyes 
Trobadors,  that  is  to  say,  "  inventers "  or  "  finders ;"  and  they  adapted 
the  langue  d^oe,  also  called  the  Romansh  of  the  South,  or  the  Proven9al,  to 
the  expression  of  poetical  sentiments.  It  is  probable  that  poets  of  this 
description  existed  as  early  as  the  formation  of  the  idiom,  in  which  they 
wrote.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  toward  the  year  1000,  they  already 
enjoyed  considerable  distinction,  although  there  is  scarcely  anything  now 
left  us  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence. 

Their  first  productions  were  probably  the  hymns  chanted  in  the  temples, 
of  which  specimens  are  yet  extant,  and  then  too  amatory  songs  composed 
and  sung  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  And  not  only  was  this  poetry 
in  its  infancy  of  a  popular  character  in  its  tone  and  sentiments,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  originated  among  the  people,  and  not  among 
the  chevaliers,  who  originally  were  extremely  ignorant,  as  far  as  letters  were 
concerned,  and  who  knew  nothing  but  the  barbarous  trade  of  warfare. 

But  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  The  castellans  and  barons  soon 
became  subdued  by  the  poetry  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  poets  became  the 
favorites  of  the  great,  who  drew  them  into  their  society,  flattered  them  and 
loaded  them  with  favors,  until  at  last  the  latter  themselves  became  initiated 
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into  the  secrets  of  the  nascent  art,  and  after  a  while  thej  even  began  to 
appear  as  the  rivals  of  the  minstrels,  who  had  thus  far  only  been  employed 
to  constitute  one  of  the  ornaments  of  their  gallant  festivities. 

It  is  thus  that  we  find  Oount  William  of  Poitiers,  King  Richard  of  Eng- 
land, Alphonse  of  Arazza,  the  dauphin  of  Anvergne,  the  counts  of 
Toulouse  and  of  Provence,  Frederic,  prince  of  Orange,  Pierre  III,  of  Aragon, 
and  others,  proud  of  having  their  names  recorded  among  those  of  the  poets 
of  their  times.  Nor  are  the  names  of  women  wanting  on  this  list,  some  of 
which  are  likewise  of  distinguished  rank  either  as  writers  or  as  patrons  of 
the  noble  art,  and  the  old  collections  offer  us  a  variety  of  pieces  from  the 
pens  of  fair  hands,  of  which  some,  however,  are  notorious  for  their  licentious 
character. 

William  of  Poitiers  is  commonly  called  the  first  of  the  Troubadours,  but 
he  can  only  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest.  Several  of  his  pro- 
ductions became  the  models  for  subsequent  efforts,  and  some  have  even 
traced  the  ori^  of  the  more  modem  natella  to  his  invention.  The  most 
distinguished  poetic  talent  of  the  Troubadours  was  displayed  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  At  that  epoch,  the  Provengal  was  to  the 
educated  and  refined  society  of  the  courts  and  castles  what  the  French  was 
daring  and  after  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  chief  seats  of  that 
language  and  literary  culture  were  the  courts  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and 
Provence,  but  it  was  held  in  equal  honor  in  other  parts,  as  for  example  by 
the  kings  of  Castile,  8icily  and  Aragon,  by  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  others, 
all  of  whom  vied  in  a  noble  emulation  with  those  counts  in  paying  homage 
to  the  representatives  of  the  gay  %aher.  The  consequence  was,  that  invita- 
tions of  these  poets  to  foreign  courts  became  quite  frequent,  and  perpetual 
literary  and  social  communications  were  thus  kept  up  for  a  long  time 
throughout  the  South  of  Europe. 

Although  not  ignorant  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  the  Troubadours  yet 
cannot  be  said  to  have  adopted  anything  directly  from  them.  They  on  the 
contrary  created  a  purely  national  poetry  for  the  society  of  their  times,  the 
exponent  of  the  religious  ideas,  the  chivalric  manners,  the  political  habits 
and  even  of  the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  They  excelled 
in  a  great  variety  of  poetic  compositions,  but  more  especially  in  that  species 
of  lyrical  poetry,  which  Mms  at  the  expression  of  the  tender  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  in  the  expression 
of  the  sentiment  of  love  in  all  its  shades  and  hues,  they  exhibit  a  felicity,  a 
naturalness  and  a  charm,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been« surpassed  by 
the  productions  of  the  best  Boman  elegists. 

The  varieties  of  poetic  compositions  cultivated  by  the  Troubadours  were 
principally : 

1.  The  canso  {chant  or  ehamo)  in  which  they  most  conunonly  celebrate  the 
beauty  or  virtue  of  their  ladies,  and  other  sentiments  connected  with  the 
cultus  of  chivalric  love.  It  is  particularly  in  this  form,  that  these  poets 
sometimes  rise  to  the  elevation  of  the  ancient  ode  of  the  Greeks,  and  on 
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which  they  expended  all  the  mvention,  ingenuity  and  talent,  of  which  they 
were  capable. 

2.  The  sirventes  or  satire,  in  which,  like  Horace  and  Jnyenal,  they  lash 
the  individaal,  social  and  political  vices  of  the  day  with  a  tmthfolness  and 
force  rarely  equalled,  and  sometimes  greater  even  than  that  of  the  Ancients. 
It  is  in  this  form,  that  the  poets  of  the  South  are  not  only  great,  but  isolated 
and  unique,  the  German  and  the  French  poets  of  the  North  having  pro- 
duced nothing  of  the  sort  worth  the  name  of  satire. 

8.  The  pastoreta  or  baqtteyra  (pastoral)  a  popular  form,  in  which  they 
remind  us  of  the  idyls  of  the  Ancients. 

4.  The  epistle^  which  approaches  similar  productions  from  the  pen  of 
Horace,  and  abounds  in  truly  lyrical  coloring  and  beauty.  The  subjects  of 
these  epistles  were  extremely  varied.  Their  most  common  theme  was  love, 
friendship,  acknowledgment  for  favors,  solicitations  or  requests — ^but  they 
were  frequently  also  didactic,  moral  or  religious.  The  donaire^  mluU^ 
ensenliamen  and  eonte  were  subdivisions  of  this  kind. 

5.  The  sereruu  and  albas,  which  were  pieces  destined  to  be  sung  by  night 

or  near  the  break  of  day,  and  are  often  extremely  delioate  and  beau- 
tiful. 

6.  The  laUad  and  the  round,  popular  forms,  were  their  invention,  sung 
generally  to  the  dance,  sometimes  serious,  at  other  times  voluptuous. 

7.  The  plank  was  a  sort  of  elegy,  in  which  the  poet  was  wont  to  express 
in  the  most  enchanting  manner  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  of  love,  or 
to  honor  the  memory  of  some  fallen  chevalier. 

8.  The  Unson,  a  poetical  dialogue  or  combat,  in  which  two  interlocutors 
defended,  each  in  his  turn  and  in  couplets  of  the  same  measure  and  rhyme, 
opposite  sides  of  different  questions  relative  to  love,  chivalric  gallantry, 
ethics,  etc.  This  was  a  favorite  form  among  the  Troubadours,  and  one  in 
which  they  often  display  all  the  subtilty  and  refinement,  of  which  their  art 
was  capable.  The  pa/rtimen  jocx-partitz  or  partia^  and  the  iifimeyamen  were 
subdivisions  or  varieties  of  this  form. 

9.  Historical  pieces,  generally  with  reference  to  the  grand  events  of  the 
times,  as  for  example  the  crusades,  on  which  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
most  interesting  compositions,  either  from  the  pens  of  the  crusaders  them- 
selves or  from  contemporary  witnesses.  This  species  includes  the  prezi- 
cansa,  or  poetical  exhortation  to  enterprises  of  the  sort.* 

*  The  Troubadoon  employed  a  number  of  other  termg,  either  to  denote  other  yarietiesof 
poetic  compositiona,  or  as  mere  synonyms  of  those  already  enumerated.  Thus  the  terms  so«s 
mot^  f>era,  aotiet  are  frequently  extended  to  lyrical  productions  of  every  kind.  The  word  cobla 
sometimes  was  equivolent  to  **  our  couplet  or  stanza,'*  but  it  very  frequently  had  the  sense  of 
a  canso  of  the  amatory  kind.  The  eatampada  was  a  piece  composed  to  a  tune  already  made  or 
in  use.  The  tomey  and  the  garlambey  turned  on  the  chiralric  sports  of  the  tournaments.  The 
carroi  was  an  allegorical  composition  of  the  gallant  sort.  The  ra#ro«fMa  was  a  poem  commonly 
of  fiye  couplets  of  different  measures  and  rhymes,  and  terminating  in  a  refirain.  Other  yarieties 
were  Uie  eomj<U  or  lover's  farewell,  the  d&f>inalh  or  poetical  aniipw^  the  eBcondig  or  lorer's  de- 
fence against  uxtjust  accusations.  For  Airther  particulars  I  moftVefer  the  reader  to  Raynooard'i 
Choix  de  po6sie8  des  Troubadours,  toL  ii.  p.  165  seqq. 
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The  epic  or  romantic  compositions  of  the  Troubadours  exhibit  another 
phase  of  the  variety  and  versatility  of  their  talent.    Examples  are: 

1.  The  cansos  of  de  San  Gili,  which  celebrates  the  exploits  of  count 
Raymond  of  St.  Gilles  in  the  East;  but  a  fragment  of  it  is  all  that  is 
left  us. 

2.  Others  of  a  similar  character,  such  as  the  Gerard  de  Boussillon,  Jaufre, 
fils  de  Davon,  and  Philomena,  which,  latter,  although  in  prose,  nevertheless 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  literary  compositions. 

8.  The  romance  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  we  find  in  Bernard  de 
Treviez'  La  bella  Maguelone,  admired  and  reproduced  by  Petrarch  at  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  Montpellier,  and  of  which  Tieck  has  given  us  a  Ger- 
man version  near  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

I  pass  now  to  the  examination  of  the  principal  protectors  of  Proven9al 
poetry.  The  feudal  seigniors,  at  whose  courts  the  poets  were  received  and 
encouraged  were : 

A.  First  of  all  the  courts  of  Provence,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  ga/y 
tdber,  and  especially: 

1.  Raimond  B6renger  IL,  from  1167  to  1181. 

2.  Alphonse  IL,  from  1196  to  1209. 

8.  Raimond  B6renger  IV.,  from  1209  to  1246. 

B.  The  second  in  rank  and  importance  were  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  were : 

1.  Raimond  de  Saint-Gilles,  who  took  the  cross  in  the  year  1096. 

2.  Raimond  V.,  from  1148  to  1194. 
8.  Raunond  VII.,  from  1222  to  1249. 

C.  The  kings  of  Aragon,  and  more  especially : 

1.  Alphonso  n.,  from  1162  to  1196. 

2.  Pedro  IL,  from  1196  to  1218. 
8.  Pedro  III.,  from  1276  to  1285. 

D.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  such  as : 

1.  Alphonso  IX.,  from  1188  to  1229 ;  and  more  especially 

2.  Alphonso  X.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  who  died  in  1284. 

E.  Other  kings  and  princes,  such  as : 

1.  Richard  Ooeur-de-Lion  of  England,  who  was  himself  a  Troubadour. 

2.  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  and  subsequently  of  Henry  II.  of 

England. 
8.  Ermengard,  the  viscountess  of  Narbonne. 

F.  Italian  princes,  finally,  such  as : 

1.  Bonifacius,  the  marquis  of  Monferrat,  who  in  1204  became  king  of 

Thessalonica. 

2.  Azzo  d'Este,  from  1215  to  1265. 

8.  The  courts  of  Verona  and  of  Malaspina. 
G.  The  German  emperors  Frederic  I.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  in 
their  expeditions  and  during  their  residence  in  Sicily  kept  poets  of 
the  Provengal  school  in  their  retinue,  and  in  fact  first  introduced 
them  into  Italy. 
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These  indications  ftimish  ns  the  data  for  determining  in  the  first  place 
the  ]>eriod,  during  which  the  poetry  in  qnestion  was  in  YOgae,  and  secondlj 
the  countries,  in  which  it  was  cultivated. 

The  territorial  limits,  within  which  Provencal  poetrj  flourished,  ex- 
tended to  wherever  the  langue  cPoc  was  the  dominant  one,  either  as  a 
popular  dialect  or  as  the  language  of  the  courts.    This  was  the  case, 

1.  In  the  Provence  proper. 

2.  In  Toulouse,  Poitou,  the  Dauphin^,  in  a  word,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
France  south  of  the  Loire. 

8.  In  parts  of  Spain,  especially  in  Catalonia,  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
and  in  a  part  of  Aragon. 

4.  All  over  the  north  of  Italy,  especially  in  Yerona,  Montferrat,  Este,  and 
Malaspina. 

In  regard  to  the  time,  within  which  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  was 
in  vogue,  M.  Fauriel  assumes  only  two  periods.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
more  conveniently  divided  into  three,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  first  commences  with  its  origin,  as  a  popular  poetry,  and  extends 
to  the  time  when  it  became  an  art  and  a  profession,  the  poetry  of  the 
nobles  and  the  courts,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  1090  to  1140. 

2.  The  second  is  the  period  of  its  culminationi  which  extends  from  the 
year  1140  to  1250. 

8.  The  third  is  the  period  of  its  decadence,  from  1250  to  1290. 

Of  these  three  periods  the  first  is  characterized  by  a  conscious  tendency, 
a  manifest  struggle  to  rise  from  the  primitive  simplicity  of  nature  to  the 
finish  of  art.  The  second  is  the  period  of  its  highest  perfection,  of  the 
complete  realization  of  the  ideals  of  chivalry  and  gallantry,  and  of  the  most 
perfect  development  of  the  poetic  form.  It  also  exhibits  the  honorable  and 
happy  position  of  the  poet  in  the  society,  for  which  he  wrote  and  sung.  The 
third,  lastly,  manifests  a  tendency  toward  the  grave  and  the  didactic,  a 
gradual  corruption  of  the  form  into  the  insipid  and  affected,  and  a  dimimir 
tion  of  respect  for  the  poets,  as  a  consequence  partly  of  their  own  venalii^ 
and  licentiousness,  partly  of  the  increasing  barbarity  around  them.  The- 
poetry  of  the  Provengals  arose,  floari3hed  and  disappeared  ^in  dose  con^ 
nectlon  with  the  polished  chivalry,  the  refined  manners,  and  the  polite- 
culture,  of  which  in  fact  it  constituted  the  very  soul  and  most  enduring; 
ofi&pring. 

The  destruction  of  the  county  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1271,  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Troubadours.  From  that  time  they  ex- 
perienced all  the  disadvantages  of  having  imposed  on  them  a  foreign  mle> 
instead  of  a  national  one,  and  in  connection  with  that  rule  a  new  language 
opposed  to  that  of  their  art  The  langue  cPail  of  the  North  with  its  poets 
and  its  political  power  advanced  on  them  with  an  annihilating  force,  and  in 
place  of  their  former  munificent  patrons,  they  had  now  only  enemies  to 
check  and  to  control  them.  Is  was  thus,  that  while  their  rivals  in  Oato- 
lonia  and  Valencia  still  cultivated  their  art  in  peace  and  with  success,  the 
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poets  of  the  oradle  of  the  gay  idber  were  obliged  to  contend  against  a  tide 
of  the  most  disheartening  ciroumstances. 

This  distressing  situation  indaoed  them  after  a  while  to  associate  them- 
selves into  a  body,  and  this  movement  gave  rise  to  the  Academy  of  the  Yery 
Ghiy  Company  of  the  Seven  Tronbadonrs  of  Touloose,  which  was  founded  in 
1823.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment  this  academy  issued  a  poetical  cir- 
cular, in  which  it  invited  all  the  members  of  the  profession  to  an  annual  con- 
vention on  the  first  of  May.*  Duriog  the  sessions  of  this  convention,  literary 
exercises  were  held,  and  prizes  distributed  for  the  best  productions  in  their 
art. 

We  are  informed,  that  in  1244,  Amaud  Yidal  took  this  prize  for  the  best 
poem,  which  usually  consisted  either  of  a  silver  eglantine  or  a  violet  of  the 
same  metal. 

These  annual  celebrations  were  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  the  poets 
continued  to  be  called  Troubadours,  and  the  Provencal  remained  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proceedings  and  exercises,  until  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  laTigue  cToil^  or  the  French,  was  at  length  admit- 
ted to  the  same  privilege  with  its  southern  rival,  without  however  supplanting 
it  at  any  time.  The  annual  festival  passed  under  the  name  of  the  Jeux 
Floraux^  and  in  1694  the  prize-judges  were  regularly  incorporated  into  a' 
college,  with  a  magnificent  endowment  from  Olemence  Isaure.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  asserted,  that  the  literary  exercises,  instituted  in  1828,  were  kept  up 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  until  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
and  we  find  even  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  them  as  ]ate  as  the  year  1806. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  association  were  but  a  faint  reflection  of  the 
ancient  splendor  of  the  poetry  which  it  undertook  to  perpetuate.  And  yet 
its  transactions  are  not  without  considerable  interest  to  the  history  of  this 
literature :  for  the  archives  of  the  society,  we  are  told,  contain  prize  essays 
and  poems,  which  are  destined  to  make  their  appearance  in  type.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Not  satisfied  with  the  *^  Donatus  Provincialis,**  nor  with  the  gram- 
mar composed  by  one  of  the  earlier  Troubadours,  Baimond  Yidal,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Academy  charged  one  of  their  chancellors,  Molinier  by  name,  to 
prepare  for  their  use  a  new  treatise  on  rhetoric,  which  he  did  with  great 
ability  and  credit  in  his  "  Leys  d'amors" — a  work  which  is  yet  extant,  and  has 
recently  been  published  for  the  first  time.  This  manual  contains  the  rules 
for  poetical  composition,  while  "  Las  flors  del  gay  saber  ^'  by  the  same  author, 

*  This  circular  If  yet  exUnt,  and  the  readsr  may  find  It  In  Crctclmbeni*!  "  Istoria  della  volgar 
po«ia,**ToL  a,p.S10.    It  b«gina  thai : 

Alt  onorablas,  e  a]f  proa 
Senhen,  arnica  e  companhot, 
Alt  qoalf  ea  donat  lo  labeni, 
Pon  crelt  als  boa  gang,  •  plaatn, 
Bant,  6  valort,  e  oortcaia ; 
La  Sobrogaja  Gompanhia 
Delt  yn.  Trobadort  do  Tolot a,    • 
Saint,  6  mala  Tida  joloaa,  ate.,  ate. 
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consists  of  an  essay  on  grammar  and  philosophy,  no  less  curious  and  valuable 
than  the  former,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Trouba* 
donrs.  The  date  of  these  compositions  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 1824  and  1880. 

The  Provencal  language  still  exists,  more  or  less  altered  and  modified,  in 
the  different  dialects  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Boussillon,  and  in  fact  in  all  the 
districts  of  the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Upper  Italy.  (Compare 
Baynouard^s  Ohoiz,  vol.  yi.  p.  895).  It  is  even  yet  cultivated  as  a  medium 
of  poetic  composition ;  and  it  has  been  said  with  great  propriety,  that  there 
still  are,  as  indeed  there  always  have  been.  Troubadours  under  the  charming 
sky  of  Provence  and  of  Languedoc.  Several  of  these  recent  poets  have  even 
acquired  celebrity  in  our  own  day,  and  Jasmin  of  Agen  has  been  ranked 
with  the  great  writers  of  past  centuries. 

ni.  The  TBOuviBBS  of  thb  Nobth. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  something  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
extent,  to  which  the  poetic  taste  and  talent  prev^led  throughout  the  en- 
tire country  of  France  during  the  period  under  consideration,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  Trouvdres  of  the  North. 

These  poets  made  their  appearance  considerably  later  than  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  are  on  that  account  commonly  supposed  to  have  caught  the 
poetic  spark  from  the  example  of  the  South.  But  it  is  certain,  that  this 
poetry,  like  every  other,  originated  among  the  people,  and  was  primitively 
of  a  popular  character,  and  on  that  account  the  time  and  place  of  its  earliest 
tentatives  must  remain  open  to  dispute.  All  that  we  know  positively  is, 
that  it  began  to  be  cultivated  with  success  from  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  the  period  of  its  finished  productions  did  not  begin  till 
toward  the  close  of  that  century.  We  also  know,  that  it  developed  its^ 
almost  simultaneously  in  several  provinces  of  the  North,  as  for  example  in 
Normandy,  Picardy,  Artois,  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  a  portion  of  Armo- 
rica,  without  our  being  able  to  specify  any  one  of  these  provinces  as  the 
cradle  of  the  nascent  art.  The  Anglo-Normans  likewise  had  a  share  in  it 
from  the  beginning. 

The  language  of  this  poetry  of  die  Trouvdres  was  the  Komansh  of  the  North, 
the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  primitive  dialects  of  that  region  with  the  cor- 
rupt Latin  of  the  Gallo-Bomans,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Germanic  idioms, 
and  was  at  that  time  called  the  langue  d'oiL 

This  poetry  is  in  many  respects,  even  more  original  than  that  of  the  South, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  its  adopting  numy  of  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  Bre- 
tons, Gauls,  and  Saxons,  and  of  deriving  next  to  nothing  firom  the  Grasco^ 
Roman  influences  of  the  South.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  custoQUuy  to  cite  the 
romances  of  Brut,  Horn,  Haulaf,  the  Round  Table,  Saint  Graal  and  others^ 
all  of  which  are  referred  to  a  primitive  cycle  of  traditions. 

Like  the  poets  of  the  South,  the  Trouv^es  employed  e^ery  variety  o€ 


rhjrae  and  measure  in  their  compositions,  and  thej  display  a  great  deal  of 
invention  and  imagination,  partly  in  lyrical  productions  of  a  light  and  grace, 
fal  natnre,  bnt  more  especially  and  preeminently  in  long  epic  romances,  snch  as 
the  Perceval,  the  Chevalier  an  Lion,  Lanncelot  du  Lac,  and  in  William  of 
England,  which  we  owe  to  the  distinguished  Christian  de  Troyes.  To  these 
we  must  add  many  others,  such  as  the  Alezandriade,  the  Roman  dn  Ron, 
Tristan,  and  a  host  of  the  so-called  ChanwM  de  Ge^tes^  which  are  regular 
epopees,  and  some  of  them  almost  of  oriental  dimensions.  Many  of  these 
were  reproduced  or  imitated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  by  the  German 
Minne-singers,  whose  golden  epoch  runs  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the 
French  Tronvdres. 

To  the  poets  of  the  North  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  host  of  shorter 
compositions  of  the  narrative  sort,  called  Fabliaux^  which  were  extremely 
popular  for  a  long  time,  and  subsequently  imitated  or  translated  by  men  like 
Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Molidre  and  Lafontaine.  They  have  left  ns  also  sacred 
poems,  legends  in  verse,  and  satires  in  abundance,  as,  for  example,  their 
Bible- Guiot,  their  Bible  an  seigneur  de  Berge,  La  complainte  de  Jerusalem, 
Le  dit  da  Pape,  and  many  others.  The  Jeux  and  Miracles^  to  which  some 
trace  the  ori^n  of  the  subsequent  ^*  mysteries,^'  and  of  the  French  stage,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Tronv^res. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  their  existence,  the  Trouvdres  lived  in  the  snnshine 
of  the  great  of  the  North,  and  were  fostered  by  the  courts  and  castles  of 
their  country,  as  had  been  their  rivals  of  the  South.  They  have  been  pro- 
nounced the  equals  of  the  latter  in  genius ;  but  they  are  in  many  respects  so 
much  like  them,  that  M.  Fauriel  with  others  has  been  inclined  to  assign  to 
them  the  rank  of  mere  imitators,  and  to  consider  their  poetry  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Proven9al.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  contested,  that  they  culti- 
vated by  way  of  preference  different  kinds  of  poetry,  many  of  which  they 
even  invented,  and  that  they  excelled  in  things  of  which  their  rivals  in  the 
South  had  scarcely  any,  or  at  any  rate  but  a  very  imperfect,  conception. 
Many  of  tliese  productions  were  extremely  popilar  for  a  long  time,  and 
found  imitators  and  translators  in  other  languages,  as  for  example,  in  their 
own  day  among  the  Germans,  who  adopted  next  to  nothing  directly  from 
the  Proven9als,  while  they  borrowed  largely  from  the  epic  compositions  of 
the  Tronvdree,  and  then  at  a  later  period  among  the  Italians  and  the  modem 
French. 

In  regard  to  its  material  organization,  we  find  that  the  poetry  of  the  North 
had  quite  a  number  of  points  in  conunon  with  the  South.  The  TrouvSres, 
in  the  first  place,  had  their  Mi7^e%treUy  as  the  Troubadours  had  their  Jongleun^ 
to  assist  them,  and  with  the  same  difference.  The  M^nestrel  was  only  the 
singer  or  reciter  of  the  poetry  composed  by  the  master  of  the  art,  the 
Trouvdre;  and  so  fostidions  was  the  North  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
distinction,  that  the  member  of  the  subordinate  grade  of  the  profession,  who 
imdertook  to  transcend  the  limits  of  his  sphere  was  nicknamed  Trover 
hMtarty  as  the  plagiarist  was  called  eantre  rimarieur.  The  general  rule  was, 
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that  the  poet  onlj  composed,  and  sometimes  song,  bj  way  of  exception, 
perhaps,  to  the  music  of  the  harp  what  he  himiself  had  written,  while  the 
m^nestrel  was  expected  only  to  sing  or  to  recite  the  poetrj  of  his  superiors. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  the  Caur%  Wamowr  of  the  South  had  a  rival 
institution  in  the  North  in  the  Fuy%  d?amour  and  Gieux  saua  Vom^l  of  the 
Trouv^res.  Here,  however,  some  of  the  Puy%  d^amour  gradually  assumed 
the  name  of  Cawn  de  rhetorique^  and  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  former  were  entirely  abandoned  and  supplanted  by  the  Palinodi^  which, 
like  the  Jeux  Floravx  of  the  South,  consisted  of  literary  exercises  only. 
These  exercises  became  extremely  popular  in  all  the  provinoes  of  the  North, 
where  the  poetry  of  the  Trouv^res  had  been  in  vogue,  and  especially  in  the 
cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  proud  to  number  them  among  the  ornaments 
of  their  society.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Caen,  Rouen,  Dieppe, 
Beauvais,  Amiens,  Arras,  Yaleneiennes. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  was  originaDy 
a  popular  one,  like  that  of  the  South ;  that  is  to  say,  its  earliest  poets  sprung 
from  the  people,  and  their  compositions  were  addressed  to  the  masses  at 
large.  But  all  this  was  entirely  changed  in  time.  The  example  of  thp 
Troubadours  and  the  fashion  of  chivalric  society  gave  rise  to  a  ly^cal  poetry 
in  the  North,  which  was  no  less  ingenious  and  artistic  than  that  of  the 
South,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  imitation ;  and  in  the  production  of  this 
new  poetry  of  art,  kings  and  nobles  strove  for  the  honor  of  a  place  among 
the  Trouv^res  of  the  age. 

The  first  mstance  of  the  kind  was  Thibault  of  Champagne  (1201-1258), 
and  his  example  was  soon  imitated  by  Jean  de  Brienne  (f  1287),  Charles  of 
Anjou  ;(t  1284),  Henry  III,  of  Brabant  (t  1267),  Pierre  de  Dreux,  by  the 
count  of  Dreux,  and  many  other  powerfiil  seigniors  of  the  North.  But  even 
at  the  time  of  its  culmination,  the  poetry  in  question  did  not  pass  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  any  more  than  in  the  South,  and  Trouv^res 
from  the  Bourgeouie  were  not  uncommon.  Proficiency  and  distinction  in 
the  art  were  here  too  a  passport  into  the  society  of  the  great,  and  a  source 
of  emolument  and  honor,  as  elsewhere. 

Nor  were  the  protectors  of  the  poetry  of  the  North  any  less  distinguished 
than  those  of  the  South.    It  can  boast  of 

1.  The  courts  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 

2.  The  dukes  of  Brabant,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  of  other 
districts  of  the  North. 

8.  The  kings  of  Naples  of  the  house  of  Aigou,  who  transplanted  the 
northern  exotic  into  the  south  of  Italy  even. 
4.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  who  carried  it  with  him  into  Portugal 
The  number  of  rhymers  in  the  langue  d*oil  was  an  immense  one.  The 
making  of  verses  seems  to  have  been  everybody's  business  once  in  the 
districts  of  the  North ;  and  a  business,  in  which  the  monks  too  seem  to 
have  dealt  largely  in  their  way.  Everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  at  one 
time  been  recorded  in  rhyme,  which  we  encounter  everywhere,  on  seals, 
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yases,  chnroh- windows,  walk,  tomb-stones,  pavements,  etc.  As  the  frnit  of  a 
pious  indnstiy,  there  are  still  on  record  piles  of  moralities,  prajers  to  the 
Virgin,  proverbs,  miracles,  lives  of  the  Saints,  etc.,  all  in  the  shape  of 
poetry.  It  thns  appears,  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  was  no  less  exten- 
sively cultivated  than  that  of  the  South,  and  that  its  popular  side  was  even 
a  more  luxuriant  one.  The  number  of  the  strictly  artistioal  court  poets 
must  also  have  been  a  very  large  one,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  at 
this  day  we  are  acquainted  with  the  names  and  works  of  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Trouvdres,  and  that  the  manuscripts  of  this  poetry,  yet 
extant  in  the  libraries  of  France,  amount  to  several  thousand,  whfle  those 
of  the  southern  i>oetry  are  comparatively  few. 

m. — PBOVKNgAL  POKTBT  IN  ItALT  UNTIL  THE  TIME  OF  DaNTE  AND  PbTBABCH. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  petty  courts  of  Upper  Italy  were  among 
the  fayert  of  the  chivalric  culture  connected  with  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours. This  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  the  long  and  intimate  relations 
of  a  political  and  commercial  nature,  which  had  subsisted  from  a  very  early 
date  between  the  provinces  of  the  south  of  France  and  Italy — relations 
which  were  founded  in  a  similarity  of  institutions,  and  more  especially  in 
the  organization  of  the  cities  of  both  those  countries,  which  was  republican, 
and  full  of  energy  and  vitality. 

The  emperors  of  Germany  of  the  twelfth  century  were  the  intermediate 
agents  of  these  relations  between  the  nobles  of  the  south  of  France  and 
those  of  Italy.  The  two  Frederics  wanted  to  reign  in  Provence  as  kings  of 
Aries,  and  ^is  attempt  of  thehrs  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  Aries,  was 
attended  with  perpetual  military  expeditions  in  those  quarters.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Frederic  Barbarossa  h^  his  court  at  Turin  for  a  time. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  probable,  that  the  first  Provencal  poets  were 
introduced  into  Italy  in  connection  with  Frederic  I,  md  tliat  they  were 
among  the  number  of  those  that  followed  this  emperor  in  his  expeditions. 
If  this  is  admitted,  then  the  date  of  that  introduction  would  be  about  the  year 
1162.  At  any  rate  we  are  certain,  that  the  first  Proven9al  poet  in  Italy  was 
Augier  de  Yienne,  who  makes  allusion  to  the  coronation  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa, which  took  place  in  1154. 

From  the  year  1180  to  that  of  1200  we  find  in  the  north  of  Italy  at  least 
four  of  the  smaller  feudal  courts,  into  which  the  new  poetry  had  found  its 
way ;  and  these  courts  were  then  habitually  frequented  by  members  of  the 
gay  profession  from  Provence,  and  became  so  many  centres  of  the  new 
culture.  They  were  the  courts  of  Montferrat,  of  Este,  of  Verona,  and  that 
of  Malaspina,  which  at  a  later  date  became  immortal  through  its  hospitality 

to  Dante. 

But  the  poets  that  frequented  these  Italian  courts  were  often  among  the 
most  distinguished,  as  for  example,  Bernard  de  Yeintadour  at  Este,  Oadenet 
at  Malaspina  and  at  Montferrat,  Bambaud  de  Yaqueiras  at  the  same. 
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Pierre  Yidal  maj  also  be  incladed  in  the  list.  Of  these  poets  Bambaud  de 
Yaqneiras  sometimes  wrote  in  the  dialects  of  Italy,  and  there  is  still  extant 
from  him  a  deseort  in  which  several  of  them  are  employed.  Bat  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  these  Provengal  poets  in  Italy  were  originally  only 
visitors  and  guests.  The  exact  number  of  them  is  not  known.  The  years 
of  these  visits  extended  from  1150  to  1200. 

When  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  shook  the  civilization  of  the 
south  of  France  (1208-1219),  the  poets  fled  from  their  native  soil,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Italy,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Castile,  and  in  fact  wherever  they 
had  been  received  as  guests  before.  Some  went  even  into  the  north  of 
France  for  shelter  against  the  storm.  Subsequently  to  that  event  we  find 
quite  a  number  of  them  at  the  courts*  of  Italy  already  mentioned,  as  for 
example,  Ellas  Cdrel,  Elias  de  Barjols,  Albert  de  Sisteron,  Aimeric  de 
Belenoi,  Guillem  de  Figueiras,  Gaucelm  Faydit,  Aimeric  de  Peguilhan  and 
others,  most  of  which  figure  in  our  collections  of  Proven9al  Poetry, 

From  the  year  1265  till  1270  the  Troubadours  still  continued  to  cross  the 
Alps  and  to  slug  at  the  Italian  courts  and  in  the  cities,  but  during  the  interval 
between  1270  and  1800  they  all  at  once  begin  to  disappear.  The  fact  is, 
that  subsequently  to  the  year  1250  the  poetry  once  so  full  of  vitality  and 
native  vigor  had  gradually  degenerated  into  a  mere  nUtier,  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  the  customary  forms,  and  nothing  but  mediocrities  and  plati- 
tudes were  produced. 

The  presence  of  these  Provencal  poets  in  Italy,  which  had  been  an  unin- 
terrupted one  for  more  than  a  century,  gave  rise  to  an  Italian  school  of  the 
gay  saber ^  and  the  Italians  themselves  turned  poets  in  imitation  of  the  foreign 
masters  of  the  art.  They  thus  became  in  time  the  successors  of  the  Trouba- 
dours at  the  courts  of  their  feudal  chiefs,  and  what  is  quite  remarkable,  they 
wrote  not  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  their  country,  but  continued  to 
employ  the  acquired  language  of  the  poetry  they  undertook  to  imitate  and  to 
perpetuate. 

They  probably  began  to  do  so  as  early  as  the  year  1160,  but  none  of  them 
became  conspicuous  or  even  known,  until  Alberto  de  Malaspina  made  his 
appearance,  who  flourished  between  the  years  1180  and  1204.  He  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  of  any  note.  One  of  the  last  of  this 
Italian  school  is  Ferrari  de  Ferrara,  who  wrote  toward  the  year  1300,  or 
thereabout.  Daring  the  long  interval  from  1180  to  1800,  there  must  have 
been  many  others,  most  of  whom,  however,  are  now  entirely  forgotten,  with 
the  exception  of  a  half  a  dozen  of  some  celebrity.  They  are  Sordello  of 
Mantua,  Lanfranco  Cigala,  Bonifaci  Calvo  of  Grenoa,  Lambertino  de  Bualello 
of  Bologna,  Bartolomeo  Zorgi  of  Venice,  and  Lanfranchi  of  Pisa.  All  these 
names  are  considered  part  and  parcel  of  ther  old  Provengal  poetry,  and  their 
works  are  included  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  it,  but  scarcely  any  of 
them  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Sordello,  mentioned  by  Dante,  is 
perhaps  the  only  exception. 

The  Proven9al  was  thus  the  dominant  language  of  the  courts  of  Italy  till 
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toward  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  oenturj,  and  soarcelj  a  line  of  Italian 
versification  is  known  from  anj  of  its  poets  until  toward  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  After  the  year  1800,  however,  the  reverse  came 
into  vog^e,  and  no  Italian  poet  of  that  epoch  is  known  to  have  written  any 
Proven9al  verses,  except  perhaps  incidentally  and  in  connection  with  others 
in  his  own  language,  as  did  Dante  in  the  famous  passage  on  Arnaud  Daniel. 
But  even  after  this  poetry  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  one  in  Italy,  it  still  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  literary  curiosity  and  of  veneration  even,  and  the 
memory  of  its  leading  representatives  remained  respected  for  a  long  time  after 
its  extinction. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy,  when  Dante  made  his  appearance, 
whose  name  commences  a  new  eni  in  the  polite  literary  culture  of  his 
country,  and  in  fact  of  entire  Europe.  This  poet  was  born  in  1265,  and  lived 
until  the  year  1821.  That  Dante  was  familiar  with  the  Proven9als  is  mani- 
fest not  only  from  his  lyrical  productions,  in  which  the  ideal  sentiment  of 
love  is  celebrated,  but  from  direct  reference  to  them  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings.  In  canto  XXYI.  of  his  Purgatorio  he  not  only  alludes  expressly  to 
several  of  those  poets,  but  the  eight  concluding  verses  of  that  canto,  which 
the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Arnaud  Daniel,  are  in  the  idiom  of  the  Trou- 
badours— a  proof  that  he  not  only  understood,  but  could  even  venture  to 
write  the  language  of  his  poetical  ancestors.*  Dante,  however,  confounds 
the  Proven9al  with  the  Spanish.  He  says  in  his  treatise  "  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quio,"  lib.  I.  c.  8,  "  The  Spanish,  i.  e.  the  Proven9al,  may  boast  of  having 
produced  men,  who  cultivated  the  vernacular  poetry  in  this  as  in  a  sweeter 
and  more  perfect  language ;  among  whom  are  Pieire  d'Auvergne  and  others 
more  ancient.^*  In  chapter  10th  of  the  same  treatise  he  also  speaks  of  the 
French,  or  the  language  of  the  Trouvdree,  which  he  correctly  asserts  to  be 
best  adapted  to  prose  narration,  and  mentions  **  books  compiled  in  that 
idiom  on  the  exploits  of  the  Trojans  and  Romans,  the  adventures  of  King 
Arthur,  and  many  other  tales  and  histories,  written  for  amusement  and 
instruction.^'  Dante  very  strangely  considers  Arnaud  Daniel  as  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  Proven9almuse, — a  judgment,  which  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  testimony  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Troubadours,  and  against 
which  modem  criticism  has  again  considered  itself  called  upon  to  protest. 

*  Hie  pamutge  whsom  to  hare  been  a  loiiree  of  great  embarrasiment  to  the  editora  and  com* 
mentaton  of  Dante,  who  probably  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  it.    It  is  on  that 
acooont  rery  corrupt,  and  different  in  nearly  every  edition.    The  text  of  Lombardi  is  as  follows : 

Tan  m*abbel]s  TOtre  cortois  deman, 

Chi  en  non  pnons,  ne  -meil  a  ros  cobrlre. 
len  sni  Amant,  die  plor  e  Tai  cantan 

Oon  A  toet  Tei  la  spassada  folor, 

Kt  Tie  gian  sen  le  ior,  ohe  sper  denan. 
Ara  TVS  prea  pera  diella  ralor, 

Che  Tos  ghida  al  som  delle  scalina, 

Bovegna  ms  a  temps  de  ma  dolor : 
Poi  s*a8eose  nel  ftioco,  die  lo  afllna. 
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Petrarch  repeats  the  opinion  of  Dante  in  his  "  Trinmfo  d^Amore/'  when  he 
says  of  Amand : 

Fra  tatti  il  primo  Amaldo  Daniello, 
Gran  maestro  d'amor  ch'a  la  Boa  terra 
Ancor  fa  onor  col  sao  dir  naovo  e  bello. 

Petrarch  flonrished  hetween  the  years  1804  and  1874,  and  whateyer  may 
he  the  valne  of  the  opinion  here  advanced,  the  passage  at  any  rate  proves, 
that  in  his  day  the  works  of  the  old  poets  were  still  read  and  appreciated. 
Boccaccio  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  one  of  the 
pnblic  expounders  of  Dante.  His  '^  Decamerone  ^'  was  composed  either  after 
Provengal  models  now  no  longer  extant,  or  perhaps  rather  in  imitation  of  the 
fftblianx  of  the  Trovdres  of  the  North. 

Tasso  and  Pnlci  likewise  mention  the  Proven9als.  The  latter  speaks  of 
Amand  as  the  author  of  a  romance  on  Benaud  (Morgant.  Magg.  canto 
XXYII.  ott.  80).  The  former  makes  their  language  the  same  with  the  Oas- 
tilian,  and  speaks  of  certain  romances  written  in  it.  He  also  cites  the  pas- 
sage of  Dante  on  Amand : 

*^  Yerd  d'amore  e  prose  di  romansi." 

IV. — The  MSS.  Collections  op  PsoYBNgAL  Poetbt. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  with  the  decline  of  chivalry,  its  proudest 
ornament,  the  poetry  of  its  gallant  festivities  gradually  vanished  before  the 
advance  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  that  after  the  year  1800  no  Provencal 
verses  of  any  account  were  any  longer  written.  But  we  haye  also  seen,  that 
this  poetry  did  not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  an  object  of  literary  interest, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  it  merged  itself  into  the  indigenous  literature  of  the 
country.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  at  the  period  in  question, 
that  is  to  say  from  1800  to  1400,  a  host  of  HSS.  collections  of  yarious  di- 
mensions must  have  existed  in  private  and  in  public  hands,  and  freely 
circulated  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy  and  in  the  north  of  Spain ;  and 
there  were  doubtless  the  manuscripts,  from  which  the  poets  of  the  time 
derived,  as  we  have  seen,  their  knowledge  of  their  artistio  ancestors,  and 
from  which  the  writers  of  a  later  date,  like  Bembo,  Nostre  Dame  and 
Bastero  drew  the  materials  for  their  works  upon  the  subject.  Many  of  these 
MSS.,  however,  were  unfortunately  lost  amid  the  political  conftision  of  the 
times,  as  we  may  inter  alia  infer  from  the  fate  of  an  extensive  collection 
known  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Nostre  Dame  prior  to  the  compoation  of 
his  work ;  and  the  comparatively  few  now  left  us,  which  no  doubt  gradually 
had  found  their  way  from  private  hands  into  the  larger  public  libraries, 
where  they  are  now  preserved,  must  be  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  number 
now  no  longer  extant. 

The  places,  to  which  some  of  the  MSS.  still  existing  are  known  to  have 
formerly  belonged,  are  Oaumont,  Toulouse,  Meury-sur-Loire,  Urf<§,  La 
Yallidre  and  Geneva ;  several  of  them  are  from  the  old  library  of  the  Medicis, 
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some  from  those  of  private  individaak,  as  for  example,  one  from  Bennedetto 
Yarchi  (sabseqaently  in  the  hands  of  Oarolo  Strozzi),  and  two  of  them, 
lastly,  bear  the  name  of  Folyio  Ordni  (No.  8204  of  the  Imperial  library  at 
Paris,  and  No.  8208  of  the  library  of  the  Yatioan).  One  of  these  last  men- 
tioned mannscripts  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  an  older  one,  likewise  still  extant 
and  in  the  same  library  (No.  7225),  and  contains  the  cnriosity  of  having 
several  marginal  notes  from  the  hands  of  Petrarch  and  of  Cardinal  Bembo. 
Their  indication  gives  ns  some  idea  of  the  age  of  some  of  these  MSS.,  a 
number  of  which  are  doubtless  from  the  golden  period  of  ProveD9al  litera- 
ture. 

These  MSS.  with  nearly  all  the  rest  are  now  in  the  larger  libraries  of 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence.  Those  of  Paris  alone  (and  chiefly  the  Imperial) 
contain  eight  original  MSS.  and  copies  of  nearly  all  the  rest.  At  Florence 
there  are  seven,  of  which  six  belong  to  the  Laurenziana  and  one  to  the  Bic« 
cardiana.  At  Home  there  are  six,  viz.,  four  in  the  library  of  the  Yatican, 
one  in  that  of  Ohi^  and  one  in  that  of  Berberini.  Milan  has  also  one ; 
and  Modena  one,  which  bears  the  date  of  1254.  Two  of  them  have  found 
their  way  into  England  even,  and  were,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Bichard  Heber  and  Francis  Douce  of  London. 

And  fortunately  the  minority  of  these  MSS.  are  not  mere  fragmentary  co- 
dices of  isolated  poets,  or  otherwise  imperfect  or  mutilated.  They  are  mostly 
extensive  collections,  with  several  hundred  specimens  of  poetry  from  a  large 
number  of  authors,  to  which  are  sometimes  added  biographical  sketches  of 
the  poets,  with  frdl  indexes  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample. No.  7226,  of  the  Imperial  library,  which  is  considered  as  the  best  and 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  orthography,  contains  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  folio  leaves,  with  pieces  from  one  hundred  and  flfty-flve 
Troubadours,  an  additional  number  of  anonymous  specimens  and  two  in- 
dexes. Biographical  notices  are  found  in  No.  2701  and  No.  7698  of  the 
same  library,  and  in  several  others. 

These  manuscripts  constitute  the  principal  sources,  from  which  lifSS. 
copies,  the  printed  collections  of  this  poetry,  and  other  works  relative  to  the 
language  and  literary  history  of  the  Troubadours  have  been  made  since  the 
time  of  Sainte-Palaye*.  For  additional  particulars  on  this  point,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Baynouaord'a  ^*  Choix  de  Po^s.  d.  Troub."  voL  ii.  page  div.- 
olixix. 

T. — Earlibb  Wbttsbs  oir  PBOVxirgAL  IiTEBATirBB :— BsuBO,  Nostbx  Dahb, 

OsBSOdiBBNi,  Saintx-Palatx. 

Subsequently  to  the  epoch  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  which  extended  from 
about  the  years  1290  to  1875,  we  find  very  little  notice  taken  of  the  Proven- 
cals, until  about  a  century  after  they  became  an  object  of  historical  inquiry. 
And  among  the  writers,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  thus  interested  them- 
selves, historically  or  linguistically,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  we 


must  first  of  all  mention  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  who  lived  between  the 
years  1470  and  1547.  Bat  all  that  he  has  given  us  upon  this  subject  are  a  few 
pages  of  his  treatise  "  Delia  VolgarPoesia,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to  link  the 
earlier  poets  of  his  country  to  the  Proven9al8,  by  indicating  certain  words 
and  phrases  borrowed  or  adopted  by  the  former  from  the  idiom  of  the 
latter. 

But  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Bembo,  there  arose  in  the  very  cradle 
of  Proven9al  poetry  another  man,  who  was  destined  to  resuscitate  the 
memory  of  the  old  poets  much  more  effectually.  This  was  Jean  de  Kostre 
Dame,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  astrologer  l^hael  Nostradamus,  bom  in 
1508  at  St.  Bemi  in  Provence.  This  Nostre  Dame  was  a  zealous  collector 
of  manuscripts  relative  to  the  lives  and  works  of  the  old  poets  of  his 
country,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
'*  books  written  by  hand,  in  the  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  Proven9al  style.'' 
But  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  turn  of  events,  he  lost  the  greater  part 
of  these  his  treasures  in  1562. 

Not  disheartened,  however,  by  these  reverses,  Nostre  Dome  resolved  to 
make  t^e  best  of  the  resources  still  at  his  command,  and  composed  his 
work  on  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  old  Proven9al  posfts  from  the  docu- 
ments rescued  from  destruction.  His  work  was  published  at  Lyons  in 
1575.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  (which  was  a  French  book)  appeared  in 
the  same  year  and  in  the  same  city.  Another  and  a  much  better  translation 
into  the  same  language  was  published  at  Rome  in  1710,  from  the  pen  of  Ores- 
cimbeni,  the  founder  and  first  custos  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadians  of  that 
city,  who  enriched  the  orig^al  work  with  many  important  additions,  espe- 
cially the  second  edition  of  172S. 

Nostre  Dame  contains  a  host  of  curious  and  interesting  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  as  he  merely 
repeats  the  authorities  of  his  time  without  many  pragmatic  reflections  of 
his  own,  his  statements  are  of  much  greater  value  to  the  literary  historian, 
than  the  imperfect  deductions  or  hasty  generalizations  of  later  writers,  like 
Millot. 

Within  one  generation  after  the  time  of  Nostre  Dame  we  have  another 
work  from  the  pen  of  O^sar  Nostre  Dame,  a  nephew  of  the  former,  who  in  his 
^^  HiHtoire  de  Provence"  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  poets, 
with  other  illustrious  personages  and  fiunilies  that  figured  in  the  history 
of  his  country  for  six  entire  centuries  before  him.  This  work  appeared  in 
1614.  A  similar  history  of  Languedoc  was  published  by  Oatel  in  1688,  and 
two  new  works  on  Provence  by  Papon  in  1778-1787,  all  of  which  contain 
some  facts  of  interest  to  the  history  of  this  literature.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  we  have  from  the  pen  of  another  native  of  the  South,  from  Antonia 
Bastero,  a  new  work  on  the  language  of  the  Troubadonrt,  which,  as  well  as 
the  book  of  Nostre  Dame,  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject,  and  is  frequently  quoted  as  such.  It  is'entitied  **  Orusca  Provenzale" 
and  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  continue  what  Bembo  had  undertaken  some 
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time  before.  It  appeared  at  Rome  in  1724.  Sandry  other  inquiries  and 
notices  relative  to  the  Proven9als  begin  to  make  their  appearance  toward 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  last  centarj,  and 
several  of  the  earlier  volnmes  of  the  ^'Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  France"  (1788- 
1882)  contain  the  outlines  of  a  history  of  that  special  literature. 

But  an  entirely  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  Proven9al  poetry 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  Lacurne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  who  was  born  at  Auzerre 
in  1697,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1724,  of  the  Fran9ai8e  in 
1755,  dead  in  1781.  The  memoirs  of  the  Academy  are  indebted  to  him  for 
many  curious  and  useful  contributions  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  France.  He  is  the  first  that  undertook  to  resuscitate  an  interest 
in  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  with  immense  industry 
and  zeal  examined  anew  into  the  military  and  political  characteristics  of 
the  long  neglected  system  of  chivalry,  with  reference  to  which  he  instituted 
the  most  laborious  researches  in  nearly  all  the  principal  literary  d6p6ts  of 
France  and  Italy.  So  extensive  were  his  collections  of  materials  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  manuscripts  containing  them  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  more 
than  one  hundred  volumes  in  folio,  many  of  which  are  yet  preserved  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  the  Arsenal. 

But  very  little  of  all  this  was  ever  arranged  or  published  by  the  collector 
himself,  except  what  he  has  furnished  us  in  his  interesting  work  on  chivalry, 
and  his  extensive  papers  on  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  were  never 
turned  to  account  by  himself,  who  was  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  digest 
them,  after  he  was  done  collecting  and  transcribing.  A  work  of  consider- 
able extent  was,  however,  compiled  from  them  by  the  Abb6  Millot,  and  they 
have  remained  a  store-house  for  the  researches  of  others  ever  since  his 
day. 

When  Sainte-Palaye  commenced  his  labors,  the  Boyal  library  at  Paria 
contained  but  four  MSS.  collections  of  Proven9al  poetry.  The  rest  lay  yet 
buried  in  the  libraries  of  the  South,  and  principally  in  those  of  Italy.  Sainte- 
Palaye's  first  move  was  to  discover  and  inspect  these  curious  remains  of 
olden  times,  and  he  repaired  in  person  to  Italy'for  that  purpose.  An  ac- 
count of  this  literary  expedition  is  given  in  the  *^  Nouvelles  Litt^raires  de 
Florence*'  of  1740.  He  there  ransacked  the  libraries  of  the  principal  cities, 
arranged  and  collated  all  the  MSS.  discovered,  of  which  he  added  no  less 
than  twenty  to  the  list  of  those  already  known  at  Paris ;  so  that  the  lit- 
terary  world  now  found  itself  in  possession  of  twenty-four  MSS.  instead  of 
four.  And  these  were  not  mere  fragments,  but  most  of  them  collections  of 
considerable  extent  and  in  excellent  state  of  preservation.  But  he  did  not 
stop  here :  he  had  copies  made  of  all  the  leading  MSS.  exhumed  by  him, 
and  had  them  fitted  out  for  the  use  of  libraries.  The  result  of  all  these 
efforts  was  nothing  less  than  fifteen  folios  of  collections,  containing  four 
thousand  poetical  compositions  of  various  dimensions  and  twelve  fragments. 
This  eorptts  poHarum  is  so  complete,  that  we  are  told  there  is  very  little 
hope  of  any  additional  discoveries  in  that  direction  in  the  libraries  of  Italy 
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even,  after  these  thorough  and  extensive  explorations  on  the  part  of  Sainte- 
Palaye. 

To  this  enthusiast  then  helongs  the  merit  of  finding  and  arranging,  with 
immense  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  i>oetry 
of  the  South,  and  of  thus  directing  the  attention  of  other  inquirers  to  the 
subject.  These  monuments  were  now  accessible  to  the  researches  of  the 
historian  or  the  critic,  but  the  man  was  yet  wantmg  to  make  them  intelli- 
gible. For  the  glossary  or  lexicon  undertaken  by  Sainte-Palaye  was  never 
completed,  and  the  historical  work  prepared  by  Millot  was  so  inadequate 
to  the  idea  of  the  subject,  as  to  provoke  Schlegel  to  call  it  an  aworage  tris 
mediocre. 

VI. — ^Latxb  Wbitkes  on  PEOVKNgAx  LiTESATUBB : — ^Baynouabd,  Fattbisl, 

SOHLEGSL,  DiSZ,  AIO)  0THSB8. 

But  such  a  man  really  soon  arose  in  the  person  of  M.  Raynouard,  another 
native  of  Provence  (bom  1761,  died  1836),  whose  name  commences  a  new 
epoch  on  the  subject  of  Proven9al  literature.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  pub- 
lications, the  language  of  the  Troubadours  was  as  yet  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. For  although  ilive  yet  at  this  day  in  the  south  of  France,  and  even 
employed  for  literary  purposes,  it  is  only  so  in  dialects,  and  the  old  Pro- 
.  ven9al  is  in  many  respects  a  dead  language.  It  was  Raynouard,  that  un- 
dertook the  arduous  task  of  removing  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  ancient  literary  monuments  of  the  South,  by  his  suc- 
cessful examinations  into  the  character  and  structure  of  the  old  Proven9al 
from  the  stand-point  of  philological  criticism,  as  represented  during  the 
first  decennia  of  the  present  century. 

After  a  variety  of  literary  efforts  in  other  directions,  and  a  i)olitical  career 
of  no  mean  distinction,  Raynouard  at  last  resolved  to  concentrate  his  richly 
endowed  intellect  upon  the  mediaeval  languages  and  literature  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  as  the  first  result  of  this  new  effort,  he  gave  us  in  1816  his  "Re- 
cherches  sur  Panciennetfe  de  la  langue  romane,"  and  in  the  same  volume  an 
examination  into  the  origin  and  formation  of  that  language,  together  with  a 
grammar  of  it.  After  having  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  the  poetic  monuments  of  that  idiom,  he  next  proceeded  to  collect 
and  publish  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  literature  in  one  volume ;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Troubadours,  in  two  volumes.  To  these  he  added  another  volume  contain- 
ing the  lives  of  upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Proven9al  poets,  from 
original  documents,  with  fragmentary  extracts  from  their  writings.  All 
these  researches  are  included  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  his  "  Choix  des 
poesies  originales  des  Troubadours,"  which  he  completed  in  1821  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sixth  volume,  the  result  of  immense  industry,  and  this  was  nothing 
less  than  a  "  Grammaire  compar6e  des  langues  de  TEurope  latine." 
But  Raynouard's  efforts  did  not  stop  here.    There  was  as  yet  no  lexicon 
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of  the  Bomansh  of  the  South;  and  the  imperfect  glossaries  of  the  idiom 
were  next  to  no  guide  to  the  student  of  his  selections  even.  Kaynoiiard 
resolved  to  remove  this  last  impediment,  and  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  was  to  be 
the  keystone  to  his  previons  writiDgs  on  the  subject.  But  death  called  him 
from  his  labors,  before  the  public  could  ei^oy  the  benefit  of  their  result ; 
and  his  distinguished  '*  Lezique  Roman,''  though  completed,  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  decease  (1886-45).  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  have  a 
new  examination  into  the  history  and  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  lan- 
guage, a  new  selection  of  lyrical  pieces  from  a  variety  of  authors,  and  the 
text  of  nearly  all  the  Proyen9al  romances  or  epopees,  either  entire  or 
in  part.***  The  sixth  volume  contains  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  idiom 
of  tHe  Troubadours,  and  the  four  intervening  volumes  constitute  the 
lexicon  proper,  in  which  the  signification  and  use  of  words  is  illustrat- 
ed by  perpetual  citations  and  references  to  the  classical  writers  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Although  the  anthologies  given  us  by  this  philologian  are  very  far  from 
being  a  corpus  eompletum  of  the  poets  in  question,  they  are  yet  sufficiently 
copious,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  what  that 
curious  literature  of  Provence  really  was;  and  the  remark  is  consequently  a 
just  <me,  that  Baynouard  is  the  first  man  that  with  the  assistance  of  his 
excellent  books,  has  enabled  us  to  read  with  something  like  a  critical  accu- 
racy the  principal  works  of  the  old  poets  of  the  South,  instead  of  being 
obliged,  as  we  were  before  his  day,  to  judge  of  their  merits  from  mere 
hearsay  authority,  or  to  look  for  specimens  of  them  in  dingy  and  illegible 
manuscripts. 

The  service  thus  rendered  to  letters  by  the  author  of  these  books  is  of  so 
distinguished  a  character,  that  it  is  scarcely  extravagant,  what  a  country- 
man of  his  has  remarked  respecting  them :  ^^It  was  the  first  time,"  he  says, 
"  that  philology  witnessed  an  undertaking  like  this,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt,  &*st,  to  reconstruct  a  language  according  to  its  principles, 
and  to  assign  to  it  its  place  among  the  remaining  languages  descended  from 
the  Latin ;  secondly,  to  produce  and  to  examine  critically  the  numerous 
productions  emanating  from  the  literature  of  that  language;  thirdly,  to 
determine  the  forms  and  the  rules  of  these  productions;  and  fourthly,  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  this  literatmre,  in  a 
comprehensive  critical  lexicon  of  the  language." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Baynouard's  first  efforts  on  the  subject,  and 
perhfi^s  even  before  them,  France  had  on  its  literary  list  another  name,  des- 
tined to  shed  additional  light  on  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age,  by  linking 
this  literary  culture  of  a  bygone  epoch  to  the  general  history  of  our  modem 
civilization.  This  name  was  that  of  Ghablbs  Clauds  Fattbdel  (bom  in 
17T2, 1 1844). 

*  This  he  called  his  '*  Nonvean  Choix,"  which  he  intended  to  make  six  vohixnes,  but 
of  which  nnfortanately  only  this  one  was  completed. 
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Fanriel  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Toumon,  and  sabsequentlj  at 
Ljona  under  the  anspioes  of  the  brethren  of  the  Oratoire.  In  1792  we  find 
him  a  soldier  in  the  armj  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which,  however,  he  remained 
only  a  year.  During  the  rule  of  the  Directory  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and 
there  entered  the  service  of  Fouoh^,  then  minister  of  the  police,  and  for- 
merly of  the  Oratoire.  After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  Fauriel 
gave  up  all  connection  with  administrative  ftmctions,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  public  life  forever. 

About  this  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  famous  society  of  ideologists 
at  Auteil,  which  then  met  in  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Ckmdoroet  and  of 
Destutt  de  Tracy.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  society,  that  Oabanais 
addressed  his  celebrated  letter  "Sur  les  causes  premieres"  to  Mr.  Fauriel. 
The  latter  now  began  to  apply  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  in  the  course  of  these  pursuits  he  undertook  an  examination 
into  the  Bomansh  idioms  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  ori- 
ginal elements  of  our  modem  literature.  But  this  is  not  iQL  He  made  col- 
lections of  the  vestiges  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Basque,  and  in  order  to  extend 
the  horizon  of  his  investigations,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit. 

But  these  first  studies  of  his,  though  varied,  patient  and  profound,  scarcely 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  his  closet,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  without 
any  result  to  the  public.  For  his  earliest  publications  were  only  translations, 
first  of  a  poem  of  Baggeson  (in  1810),  who  was  one  of  his  friends,  and  then 
in  1823  of  two  tragedies  of  Manzoni,  one  of  which  had  been  dedicated  to 
him  by  the  author. 

During  all  thisxlong  interval  we  have  nothing  else  from  his  pen,  except 
occasional  articles  on  archieology  and  linguistics,  until  in  1824-26  he  pub- 
lished his  **  Chants  populaires  de  la  Ordce  modeme,'*  of  which  he  gave  the 
original  text  with  a  translation.  Now  as  this  work  appeared  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  popular  movement  in  favor  of  the  liberation  (tf  Greece,  and 
as  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  second  the  heroic  struggle  of  that  nation 
against  the  ascendency  of  the  Oresc^it,  the  author's  name  was  as  it  were 
identified  with  it,  and  Fauriel  became  at  once  known  and  distinguished 
throughout  entire  Europe. 

The  revolution  of  1830  gave  a  new  impulsion  to  his  literary  activity.  It 
carried  certain  friends  of  his  iDto  power,  who  knew  his  industry  and  abili- 
ties, and  they  created  a  chair  of  modem  literature  for  him  in  connectioQ 
wiUi  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris.  This  he  filled  with  great  distinction, 
and  it  was  in  this  capacity  of  professor  that  he  gave  us  his  maturest  and 
most  finished  productions. 

Fauriel  considered  the  south  of  France  as  the  cradle  of  all  our  modem 
civilization ;  he  linked  the  mediaaval  literature  of  the  ProveD9a]8  to  the  remi- 
niscences of  Greco-Roman  culture,  and  the  literature  of  Spain  and  Italy  di- 
rectly to  that  of  the  Proven9als.  So  great  an  importance  did  he  attach  to 
the  latter,  that  he  considered  the  German  Minneringers  even  as  the  result  of 
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its  inflaence,  wLich  through  the  invasions  of  the  Arabs  had  extended  itself  as 
far  as  the  distant  East,  Under  the  impulse  of  this  idea,  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  writing  a  complete  history  of  this  civilization,  to  trace  it  through  all  the 
phases  of  its  progressive  development.  As  the  first  result  of  this  vast  un- 
dertaking, he  published  in  1836  his  ^^  Histoire  de  la  Gaule  m^ridionale  sous  la 
domination  des  conquSrants  germains,"  in  four  volumes;  a  work  of  immense 
research,  and  rare  historical  sagacity  and  judgment,  which  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Inscriptions.  8oon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  elaborate  history,  we  find  Fauriel  engaged  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  "  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,"  to  which  he  contributed  a  variety  of 
articles  on  literary  history,  among  which  there  is  one  on  the  Trouvdres  of 
the  north  of  France,  that  fills  nearly  an  entire  quarto  of  many  hundred 
pages.  The  *^  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  "  also  boasts  of  several  articles  from  his 
pen.  As  assistant  conservateur  of  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  he  edited  for 
Guizot's  collection  the  historical  poem  ^^  La  croisade  centre  les  h6r6tiqnes  albi- 
geois,"  of  which  he  gave  the  Proven9al  text,  with  a  translation  and  an  intro- 
duction. During  all  this  time  Fauriel  continued  to  lecture  from  his  chair, 
as  professor,  on  the  history  of  modem  literature,  and  delivered  extensive  and 
elaborate  courses,  not  only  on  the  Proven9al,  but  also  on  Italian  and  Spanish 
literature.  But  he  was  removed  by  death,  before  any  of  these  discourses 
were  published,  and  the  present  history  did  not  appear  in  type  until  1846, 
two  years  after  his  decease.  It  was  edited  by  one  of  his  associates — ^M, 
Kohl,  of  the  Institute.  The  remaining  courses  were  promised  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  1854,  the  same  editor  gave  us  his  "Dante  et  les  origines  de  la 
langue  et  la  litt^rature  italiennes,"  a  work  equally  full  of  original  research  and 
interest.    A  history  of  Spanish  literature  is  yet  to  come. 

And  these  courses  of  Fauriel  are  far  from  being  mere  repetitions  of 
what  had  been  written  before  him,  or  generalizations  founded  on  other 
men^s  opinions  or  statements ;  they  bear  the  imprint  of  original  researches, 
extensive,  unwearied  and  profound ;  they  contain  a  multitude  of  new  facts, 
new  ideas,  and  new  aspects  of  the  subjects  he  discourses  on.  That  this  is 
really  so,  the  reader  may  convince  himself  by  observing  the  care  with  which 
the  author  traces  the  yestiges  of  Grsaco-Boman  influences  on  the  civilization 
of  the  south  of  Gaul  in  several  chapters  of  this  work,  or  the  labor  he  ex- 
pends on  showing  the  close  affinity  subsisting  between  the  literary  traditions 
of  all  the  nations  of  medisBval  Europe  in  his  examination  of  the  Scandina- 
vian songs,  the  Heldenbuch  and  the  l^belungen,  with  reference  to  the  curi- 
ous epos  of  Walter,  for  which  he  claims  Proven9al  origin.  His  chapters  on 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours  are  equally  remarkable  and  clear,  and  on 
this  point  too  he  is  so  far  firom  indolently  acquiescing  in  the  verdict  of 
others,  that  he  takes  original  ground  against  men  like  Baynouard  even.  His 
examination  of  the  Proven9al  epopee,  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
latter  half  of  this  course,  has  been  pronounced  the  first  successful  attempt 
of  the  kind.  In  fact,  nothing  connected  with  his  subject  remains  unex- 
plored or  unarranged,  nothing  escapes  the  searching  test  of  his  keen  intel- 
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lect,  which  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  trained  in  the  best  school  of 
the  nineteenth  centnry,  and  not  only  familiar  with,  but  oftener  in  advance  of 
everything  known  in  his  day  on  linguistics,  literary  history,  and  criti- 
cism. 

The  new  interest  imparted  to  the  study  of  the  early  literature  of  France 
by  the  labors  of  men  like  Baynouard  and  Fauriel,  gave  rise  to  numerous 
other  attempts  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in 
Italy,  and  more  especially  in  Germany.  Among  the  Italians  Galvani,  Per- 
ticari,  and  the  poet  Monti  have  written  on  this  subject.  In  Germany,  Wil- 
helm  Schlegel  was  among  the  first  that  took  notice  of  the  new  literary 
movement  in  France,  and  has  left  us  a  classical  essay  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
view of  one  of  Raynouard's  publications.  Diez  devoted  many  years  exclu- 
sively to  this  study,  and  has  furnished  us  not  only  a  very  spirited  history 
of  Proven9al  literature,  but  also  a  comparative  grammar  of  all  the  five  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  Latin,  and  an  etymological  lexicon  of  the  same. 
Fuchs  has  examined  into  the  relation  between  the  Proven9al  and  the  Latin^ 
Mahn  has  published  new  editions  of  some  of  the  writings  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  also  the  biographies  of  these  poets  in  the  originaL 

In  France  itself,  these  publications  are  still  more  numerous.  The  volumes 
of  the  "Histoire  latt^raire  de  la  France,"  the  "Journal  des  Savants,"  and 
the  "MSmoires"  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Inscriptions,  abound 
in  articles  and  extracts  relative  to  this  particular  literature.  Sainte-Palaye 
had  already  commenced  a  glossary  of  the  Bomansh  in  1788,  but  the  revolu- 
tion had  interrupted  the  publication  of  it,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  ever 
appeared  in  type.  Roquefort  gave  us  another  in  1808.  In  1819,  Rochegude 
published  an  outline  of  a  third,  and  in  the  same  year  his  "  Parnasse  Occi- 
tanien,"  a  new  anthology  of  Proven9al  poetry  in  one  volume.  In  1840, 
Guessard  collected  and  edited  the  MSS.  grammars  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  more  recently  Gatien-Arnoult  published  for  the  first  time  Chancellor 
Molinier's  "  Flors  del  gay  saber,"  in  four  volumes.  In  the  year  1846,  two  his- 
tories of  Proven9al  literature  appeared  in  Belgium,  one  from  the  pen  of  Van 
Bemmel,  the  other  from  that  of  de  Laveleye.  Other  works  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  French  language  were  written  by  Mandet,  Lafon,  and  Bruce 
White.  The  curiosity  of  philological  inquiry  has  extended  even  to  the 
paUni  of  France,  and  we  have  now  several  works  upon  the  subject  Oabri6 
has  given  us  a  work  on  the  modern  Troubadour,  Jacques  Jasmin.  We  thus 
perceive,  that  the  chivalry  and  the  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies are  no  longer  a  mere  subject  of  empty  declamation  or  indiscriminate 
eulogy.  They  are  before  ns  in  living  monuments,  that  claim  our  praise  or 
censure  according  to  their  merit.  And  if  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  les- 
son for  the  future,  and  a  benefit  to  mankind,  then  the  men  who  by  their 
genius  and  industry  have  led  us  to  a  correcter  appreciation  of  its  history, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  our  race. 
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Florence. 

2.  Grammaires  romance  In^dites  da  18e  si^dle,  par  F.  Guenard.    Paris,  1840. 

8.  Las  flors  del  gav  saber  estier  dichas  Las  leys  d*  amors.— This  Is  a  long  Proven^  treatise  on 
Grammar,  Rhetoiic,  Prosody,  etc.,  composed,  between  1884  and  1880,  by  GuiUiaiune  MoUnier, 
chancellor  of  the  academy  of  the  gof/  saber  at  Tooloiise,  and  recently  pnbUshed,  for  the  first 
time,  by  Gatlen-Amoolt,  in  his  Monomens  de  la  litt^ratnre  romane  depuls  le  14e  si^cle. 
Paris  et  Toolonse  (without  date),  4  vols.  8to. 

4.  Delia  Volgar  Lingua,  di  M.  Pietro  Bembo  Cardinale,  (In  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  Tolnmes  of  the 
Opere  del  Cardinale  Bembo).  MUano,  1810.  Tills  work  contains  a  notice  of  some  of  the  Pro* 
vengal  Ingredients  of  the  Italian  language,  adopted  by  the  poets  of  the  nation. 

6.  La  Grusca  Provensale,  overo  le  voci,  frasi,  forme  e  maniere  de  dire,  che  la  lingua  toecana  ha 
presa  della  provensale,  opera  di  Antonio  Bastero.  Roma,  1724,  foL— Tills  Is  by  a  native  of  the 
parts  of  the  South,  in  which  the  Provencal  still  exists  as  a  popular  dialect. 

6.  Recherches  sur  la  langne  romane. — Orlglne  et  formation  de  la  langue  romane. — Grammaire 
Romane,  par  M.  Raynonard  (In  the  1st  voL  of  his  Choix  de  poesies  des  Troubadours).  Paris 
1818. — R^um6  de  la  Grammaire  Romane,  by  the  same,  (in  the  Ist  voL  of  his  Lexique  Roman). 
Paris,  1888.  These  are  the  first  attempts  of  a  critical  exposition  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the 
Provencal  language,  and  are  still  the  leading  authority  upon  thesubjeet,in  the  French  language. 

7.  Grammatilc  der  romanisdien  Sprachen,  von  Friedrich  Dies.  Bonn  1886-44,  8  vols.  8vo.— 
This  is  a  grammatical  exposition  of  all  the  languages  derived  firom  ^e  old  Roman,  1.  e.,  of  the 
Proven9al,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  and  the  Wallachian. 

8.  Die  romanlsche  Bprache  in  ihrem  Yerb&ltniss  sur  lateiniseben,  von  A.  Fuchs.  Halle, 
1849. — On  the  connection  between  the  Romansh  languages  and  the  Latin  we  have  also  learned 
researches  from  Pott  in  Hiifer's  ^itschrift  fiir  die  WInenschaft  der  Spraohe,  voL  8d ;  In  Aufirecht 
u.  Kiihn^s  Zeltsch.  fiir  vergL  Bprachforschung,  voL  1st,  and  hi  the  Ztttsch.  fdr  Alterthumswissen- 
schaft,  1888. 

9.  Observations  sur  la  langue  et  la  litt^rature  proven^ales,  par  W.  A.  Schlegel  (in  voL  2d  of  his 
(Buvres  €crites  en  Fran^ais).    Leipzig,  1846. 

10.  EtymologiBche  Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  romanisdien  Sprachen,  von  C.  A.  F.  Mahn. 
Berlin,  1866. 

11.  Glossaire  de  Tanclenne  langue  fran^alse,  depuis  son  origine  Josqa^an  si^cle  de  Louis  XIV., 
par  la  Cume  de  Sainte-Palaye.    Paris,  1788«  foL 

12.  Glossaire  de  la  langue  romane,  par  B.  de  Roquefort    Paris,  1806. 

18.  Essai  d*un  glossaire  occitanlen,  par  Rochegude.    Toulouse.  1819, 8vo. 

14.  Lexique  Roman,  ou  dlctionnaire  de  la  langue  des  TroubadourB,  compares  avee  let  antres 
Ungues  de  I'Surope  latlne,  pr6c6d6  de  nouvdles  reGherehes  hiiterlaues  et  phUologiqaeB,  dHin 
r^sum^  de  la  grammaire  romane,  d*  un  nouveau  ebcbc  des  poteles  orfginaies  des  Troobadoura 
et  d'extraits  de  podmes  divers,  par  If.  Raynouard.    Paris.  1888-44.    6  vols.  8vo. 

15.  Lexicon  etymologlcum  linguarum  romanarum,  italicsB,  hispanicss,  gallicss.  Par.  Fred.  Dies. 
Bonn,  1858.    8vo. 

16.  Histoire  de  la  langue  romane,  par  Frandsque  Mandet.    Pny  et  Paris.  1840. 

17.  Histoire  des  langues  romanes  et  de  leur  litt^rature,  par  Bruce-Wmte.  Paris,  1841.  8  vols. 
8vo. 

IS.  Altromanlsche  Sprachdenkmale,  nebst  elner  Abhandlung  fiber  den  qilidien  Vers,  von  Friedr. 
Dies.    Bonn,  1846. 

19.  Tableau  historique  et  litt^ralre  de  la  langue  parl^e  dans  le  nddi  da  la  France  et  connue  sous 
le  nom  de  langue  provensale,  par  Marie  Lafon.    Paris,  18^ 

20.  De  elementls  granunaticis  potlssimum  linguse  firanoogalUos  leripdi  Ludov.  Schaeht.    Berlin, 
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21.  Orammalre  de  la  langae  d*oiL  on  grammalre  dM  dialectes  fran^aia  anx  ziie  et  zllie  sidcles 

par  J.  F.  Burguy.    Berlin,  1858-<>1 
82.  Tableau  des  idiomes  populaires  de  la  Franeef  par  J.  A.  Schnakenbnrg.    Berlin,  1840. 
28.  Hlstoire  Iitt€ndre,  pnilologiqQe  ei  bibliographiqae  des  patois,  par  Pierqoln  de  Gemblonz. 

Paris.  1841. 

24.  Arucles  on  the  Romansh  langoages  in  the  Jonmal  des  Sarants  of  the  years  1855, 1866, 1857, 
etc,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Vols.  zt.  zviL  zxiU.  and  xxiv.  (first 
series). 

25.  Glonariom  ad  scriptores  mediss  et  infimsB  latinitatis,  eora  ac  studio  0.  Da  Oange.  ParisUs,  1788. 
6  Tols.  foL — and  Sapplementum  ad  auctiorem  Cangiani  editionem,  auct.  D.  P.  Carpentier.  Puri- 
siis,  1766.— New  edition  of  both  these  worlcs  by  HenscheL    Paris,  184(h50.    7  vols.  4to. 

26.  Mithridates,  oder  AUgemeine  Spracbenkonde,  von  Adeltmg  u.  Vater.    Berlin,  1817.   4  vols.  8to. 

27.  Das  Wort  in  seiner  organischen  Verwandlong,  von  K.  F.  Becker.    Franlcfort,  a.  M.,  1888. 

28.  Organism  der  deutschen  Sprache,  von  K.  F.  Becker.    Frankfort,  1841-42. 

29.  Paralldle  des  Ungues  de  V  Europe  et  de  l*Inde,  par  F.  Q.  Eichhoff.    Paris,  1886.    4to. 

II. — ^WORKS  RBLATINO  TO  PROTEN9AL   LITERATURE. 

A.  The  oldest  literary  monuments  of  the  Prorengal  language  are  certain  law  documents,  from 
the  year  960,  consisting  of  a  barbarous  intermixture  of  Latin  and  Proyengal  terms  and  phrases, 
which  the  reader  will  find  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Raynouard^s  Gholx  de  pods,  des  Trou- 
badours, and  also  in  Dies*  work  already  mentioned  (I.,  No.  18.) 

B.  The  earliest  work  known  to  us,  deserving  the  name  of  a  literary  composition  in  the  Proven- 
al  language,  is  a  poem  on  BoSthius,  from  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  of  which  a  fragment  of 
57  verses  is  still  extant.    This  flragment,  with  some  other  compositions,  chiefly  poeUcaL,  of  a 

somewhat  later  date,  has  been  edited  by  Raynouard  in  his  Chuix  d.  po6s«  d.  Troub.,  and  also  by 
Dies  in  his  Altromanische  Sprachdenkmale. 

0.  MSS.  collections  of  Provencal  poe^,  firom  the  golden  age  of  its  existence  in  the  south  of 
France,  when  the  Provencal  was  the  language  par  eoooellence  of  chivalry  and  of  the  courts  (L  e., . 
daring  the  12th  and  18th  centuries),  made  at  different  epoclis  and  by  various  hands,  are  preserved 
in  the  different  libraries  of  continental  Europe.  An  account  of  those  manuscripts  is  funiished  us 
by  M.  Raynouard  in  hisChoixde  po6s.  des  Troub.,  voL  ii.  page  cUv.-clxiv.,  voL  vL  Appendix,  and 
in  the  Index  to  the  5th  volume  of  his  Lexiqne  Roman.  An  extensive  collection  of  copies  of  foreign 
M8S.  prepared  with  great  care  and  labor  by  If.  de  Sainte-Palaye,  is  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Arsenal,  at  Paris. 

D.  Printed  works  relating  to  the  subject  of  Provencal  poetry  and  its  history : 

1.  Les  vies  des  plus  c^ldbres  et  anciens  poetes  provencaux,  qui  ont  fleuri  du  temps  des  eomtes  de 
Provence,  par  Jean  de  Nostre  Dame,  procureur  en  la  cour  du  parlement  de  Provence.  Lyon. 
1575.    8vo. 

2.  Istoria  della  volgar  poesia,  scritta  da  Oiovan  Mario  CresdmbenL  Roma,  1698,  and  Yenesia, 
1780-81.  7  vols.  4to,  of  which  the  second  volume  contidns  a  translation  of  the  biographical 
sketches  of  Nostradamus,  with  some  addiUons,  and  a  number  of  specimens  of  Proven9al  poetry 
with  an  ItaUan  translation  opposite. 

8.  Uistoire  Utt^raire  des  Troubadours,  contenant  leurs  vies,  des  extri^ts  de  leurs  pidces,  et  plusieurs 
particularity  sur  les  moeurs,  les  usages  et  l*histofare  du  12e  et  du  I8e  slides.  Paris,  1774. 
8  vols.  12mo.  This  work,  which  appeared  without  the  name  of  the  author,  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Abb6  Millot,  and  redacted  firom  the  pi4>ars  of  Sainte-Palaye. 

4.  The  literary  history  of  the  Troubadours,  contidning  their  lives,  extracts  firom  their  worlcs,  etc. 
By  Mrs.  Dobson.    London,  1807.    12mo— A  translation  and  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Miilot 

5.  Choix  des  poesies  originales  des  Troubadours,  par  M.  Raynouara  Paris,  1816-20.  5  vols.  8vo. 
The  first  printed  collection  of  Provencal  poetry  of  any  note,  indading  a  critical  examination 
into  the  formation  of  the  language,  the  earliest  specimens  of  its  literature,  a  grammar,  and  one 
volume  of  biographical  notices  from  Provencal  sources,  with  an  indication  of  the  number  of 
pieces  yet  extant  in  M£^  from  the  respective  poets,  of  which  but  a  limited  number  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  collection.    Tliis  is  still  the  most  complete  work  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

6.  Nouveau  choix  des  poesies  originales  des  Troubadours,  et  d*extraits  des  poSmes  divers  par  M. 
Raynouard  (in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  Lexique  Roman).  Paris,  1888.  This  volume  contains  the 
principal  poetical  romances  of  the  Provencals,  either  entire  or  in  part,  with  a  number  of  other 
pieces. 

7.  Le  Pamasse  Ocdtaiden,  ou  choix  des  poesies  originales  des  Troubadours,  tiroes  des  manuscrits 
nationaux  (anonymous,  but  known  to  be  by  Rochegude).    Toulouse,  1819.    8vo. 

8.  A  general  outline  of  the  history  of  Provencal  literature  is  contained  in  the  "  Hlstoire  IJtt^raire 
de  la  France,*'  voL  viL,  p.  xxx.,  and  voL  xvL,  p.  194,  sqq.  Essays  on  the  different  Troubadours, 
with  extracts  firom  their  writings,  chiefly  firom  the  pen  of  M.  Em€ric-David,  In  vols.  xiiL,  ziv., 
XV.,  xviL,  xviii.,  xix.,  and  xx.  The  whole  of  voL  xxii.  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
writings  of  the  Troubadours  and  Tronv^es,  and  is  cliiefly  from  the  pen  of  0.  FaurieL 

9.  Die  Werke  der  Troubadours  in  provencallscher  Sprache,  nach  Raynouard,  Rochegude,  Dies  u. 
nach  den  Handschriften,  herausg.  von  (3.  A.  F.  MiOui.  Berlin,  1846.  And  by  the  same  editor : 
Gedichte  der  Troubadours,  etc.    Berlin,  1866. 

10.  Die  Biographieen  der  Troubadours  in  prov.  Sprache,  herausg.  von  0.  A.  F.  Mahn. 
Berlin,  1858. 

11.  AltAranaOsische  Lieder,  bericht.  u.  erl&nt.  mit  Besug  auf  die  proven^allsche,  altitalienische  u. 
mittelhochdeutsche  Liederdichtung.    Von  Ed.  Miirtsner.    Berlin,  1858.    12mo. 

12.  Romanlsche  Inedita,  auf  italienlschen  Bibliotheken  gesammelU  Von  Paul  Heyse.  Berlin, 
1856.    8vo. 

18.  Pierre  Vidal*s  Lieder,  herausgegeben  von  0.  Bartsch.    Berlin,  1857.    12mo. 
14.  Der  Roman  von  Ferabras  provensaUsch  herausgegeben  von  Immanuel  Bekker.     Berlin, 
1829.    4to. 
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15.  Die  Poesie  der  Troubadoura,  von  Friedrfch  Dies.  Zwiekaii,  1887,  and  the  same  French  by 
Boisin.  Lille,  1845.  This  Is  a  critical  examination  of  (he  poetay  of  the  ProTeD9al8,  and  a  hi»- 
tory  of  it 

16.  Osserrationi  snlla  poesla  del  Troratori,  da  Qt.  Oalrani.    Modena,  1889.    8to. 

17.  Fiore  di  storia  letteraria  e  cavalleresca  della  Ocdtanla,  da  Qt.  G-alranL    MUano,  1846.    8to. 

18.  De  la  langne  et  de  la  po^sie  provengaies,  par  le  baron  Engine  von  BenuneL  Broxelles  et 
Paris,  1846.    8yo. 

19.  Hlstoire  de  la  langne  et  litt^ratnre  provenQale,  par  Emile  de  Lareleye.  Bmxelles  et  Parte, 
1846.    8to. 

20.  Histolre  de  l*  ^pop6e  da  moyen  age :— Bomans  proTen$anx,  par  0.  Faoriel  (in  the  Berne  des 
denx  Mondes  of  1^.) 

21.  M^molres  snr  Tancienne  chevaUerie,  par  la  Gome  de  Sainte-Palaye.  Paris,  1781.  8  vols., 
12mo.,  and  2d  ed.,  avec  one  introduction  et  des  notes  historiqnes,  par  C.  Nodler.  Paris,  1826. 
2  vols.,  8yo.  English:  Memoirs  of  ancient  chivalry,  etc,  by  the  translator  of  the  life  of 
Petrarch.    London,  1784.    8to.  \ 

22.  Documenti  d*amore,  del  Francisco  Barberino.    Boma.  1640. 
28.  Erotica,  sen  Amatoria,  AndresB  Capellani  regii,  TetasU«iml  scriptoria,  ad  venerandnm  suam 

amicnm  Gualtemm  scripta,  etc.,  in  publicum  emissa  a  Dethmaro  Molhero.    Dorpmundte,  1610. 
8to.    a  notice  of  this  book  in  Baynouard^s  choix,  yoL  2d,  and  in  the  Hist.  Utt^r.  de  la  France, 
ToL  zxl.,  p.  820. 
24.  Ansspriiche  der  Minnegerichte,  ans  alten  Handschriften,  herausg.  n.  mit.  ein.  hist.  AbhandL 
iiber  d.  Minnegerichte  begleltet,  von  C.  Freih.  y.  Aretin.    Mftnchen,  1808. 

26.  Monuments  de  la  litt^ratnre  romane,  depnis  le  14e  sidcle,  public  par  M.  C^tien— Amoult. 
Paris  et  Toulouse  (without  date),  4  yols.,  8yo.  (of  which  the  4th  yoL  contains  the  prize  poems 
of  the  academy  of  the  gay  »ah€r  at  Toulouse.) 

26.  Notices  et  extralts  de  quelqnes  ouyrages  Merits  en  patois  du  midl  de  la  France.    Paris,  1840. 

27.  Le  Troubadour  modem  (i.  e.,  Jacques  Jasmin),  par  Bl  Cabri6.    Paris,  1840. 

III.   Works  Rblatino  to  the  Literature  of  the  Trouybrbs  and  to  that  or 

THE  Middle  Age  in  General. 

1.  Fabliaux  et  eontes  des  pontes  fhmci^  de  xie,  xiie,  xiiie,  xlye  et  xye.  siicles,  par  Barbasan. 
Paris.  1766.    8  yols.  8yo.— Ne^  edtition  by  M^on.    Paris,  1806.    4  yols.  8yo. 

2.  Fabliaux  et  eontes,  etc,  du  xUe,  et  du  xiiie  slide,  par  Legrand  d*  Ansqr.  Paris,  1829.  6  yols. 
8yo. 

8.  Nouyeau  recueil  de  fabliaux  et  eontes  in€dits,  pabli€s  par  M.  M6on.    Paris,  1828.    2  yols.  8yo. 

— This  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Boman  de  la  Bose,  du  Benart  and  of  seyeral  others. 
4.  De  la  chanson  de  Boland,  du  roman  de  Tristan,  de  la  Yiolette,  de  comte  de  Poitiers,  de  Horn, 

etc,  par  Francisque  MicheL    Paris,  1880-87  (in  separate  yolumes). 
6.  Lais  in^dits  des  xiie  et  xiiie  slides,  d'apres  les  MSS.  de  France  et  d*  Angleterre,  publies  par 

Francisque  MicheL    Paris,  1886. 

6.  Jongleurs  et  Trouyires,  ou  choix  des  saluts,  ipitres,  etc.,  des  xiiie  et  xlve  slides,  par  Achille 
JubinaL    Paris,  1886.    8yo. 

7.  Nouyeau  recueil  des  eontes,  dits,  fabliaux  et  autres  piices  in^dites  des  xiiie,  xlye,  et  xye 
slides,  par  A.  JubinaL    Paris,  1889-42.    8  vols  8yo. 

8.  ciwais  historiques  sur  les  bardes,  les  Jongleurs  et  les  trouydres  normands,  et  anglo-normands, 
par  rAbb6  Qt.  Delarue.    Paris,  1884.    8  yols.  8yo. 

9.  Trouyires,  Jongleurs  et  m^nestrels  du  nord  de  la  France  et  dn  midi  de  la  Bel|^qne,  par  Arthur 
Dinaux.    Valenciennes  et  Paris,  1887-48.    8  yols.  8yo. 

10.  Les  romans  en  prose  des  cycles  de  la  table  ronde  et  de  Chariemagne,  par  J.  W.  Schmidt. 

11.  Podmes  des  bardes  bretons  du  yie.  slide,  par  Villemarqu^.    Paris,  1800. 

12.  Histolre  des  lettres  au  moyen-&ge,  par  Amid^e  DuquesneL    Paris,  18^    4  yok.  8yo. 

18.  Des  fStes  du  moyen  &ge,  ciyiles,  militaires  et  religieuses,  par  A.  de  Matronnc 
14.  PoMes  populidres  latines  anterieures  au  xiie  sidcle. — And:  Poisies  populaires  latinos  aa 

moyen  &ge,  par  B.  du  MiriL    Paris,  1849.    8yo. 
16.  Poisies  inidites  du  moyen  &ge,  par  EL  du  Miril.    Paris,  1864.    8yo. 

16.  Bxempla  poeseos  latinse  medii  aeyi,  edita  a  M.  Hauptio  lusato.    VIndobonn,  1884. 

17.  Latlna  qusB  msBdium  per  asynm  in  triyiis,  necnon  in  monasteriis  yulgabantur,  carmina  sedulo 
iterum  collegit  B.  du  MerlL    Paris,  1847. 

1&  Hymni  latini  medii  asyi,  e  codd.  M8S.  edidit  et  annotattonlbus  ffloitrayit  F.  J.  Monc  Friburgi 
BrisgoyisB,  1866.    8  yok.  8yo. 

19.  Specimens  of  Latin  poetry,  secular  and  reUglous,  firom  vrwj  century  of  the  middle  age  will  bo 
found  in  Mlgne^i  Patrologus  Onrtus  Oompletus,  in  Bolland*s  and  in  Mabillon*s  Acta  Sanetomm, 
in  Bouquet,  Ports  and  other  histories^  eoUeetions,  indicated  in  No.  Y.  of  this  list. 

20.  £tudes  sur  les  mystdres,  par  Onesime  Le  Boy.    Paris,  1887.    8yo. 

21.  Mystires  inidits  du  xye  ndde,  par  A.  JubinaL    Paris.  1887.    2  yols.  8yo. 

22.  Les  MSS.  firan^als  de  la  bibliotheque  du  Boi,  par  PaoUn  Paris.    Paris,  1848.    4  yols.  8yo. 

rV. — ^Wore:s  on  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  Literature,  Examined  or 

Referred  to  in  this  Volume. 

1.  Edda  Ssemundar  bins  Froda,  slye  Eddk  rhythn^ca  sen  antiqutor,  ynlgo  Sasmundina  diet*. 
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CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  OUTLINB  OF  FBOYEN^AL  XJTERATUSB. 

Thb  history  of  Provencal  literature  divides  itself  natnrall^ 
into  two  parts :  the  first  comprisiDg  l&e  rerolntioiis  of  this 
literature  within  the  limits  of  the  eonntrjr  itself,  in  which  it 
originated  and  flouridied ;  the  second  treating  of  its  influence 
on  the  literatures  of  the  foreign  nations,  among  which  it  was 
introduced.  Jn  this  chapter ishall  connne myself  to  contem- 
plating it  on  its  natire  sofl,  and  independently  of  its  popularily 
m  other  quarters. 

The  history  of  Provencal  literature,  restricted  as  it  ordinarily 
is,  to  tlip  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  would  only  embrace  a 
period  of  aoout  two  hundred  and  fifly  years;  frmn  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  But  I 
think  I  can  trace  the  origin  and  the  first  tentatives  of  this  lit^u- 
ture  to  a  much  remoter  antiquity.  I  date  its  birth  from  the 
eighth  century — ^from  the  epoch  at  which  I  suppose  (as  I  shall 
enaeavor  to  prove)  the  Bomandi  idioms  of  ike  Soutii  to  have 
been  substituted  for  the  Latin. 

I  shaU  therefore  divide  the  histo^  of  Provencal  literatm^ 
into  two  AT^at  epochs,  of  which  the  (me  extends  from  the 
second  hau  of  the  eiriith  century  to  the  year  lOSO,  and  the 
other  from  1080  to  1860. 

Of  these  two  epochs  the  first  is,  as  we  can  easily  iirasnme,  by 
far  the  most  obscure,  the  one  from  which  the  smalWt  number 
of  monuments  are  left  us,  and  conc^^ing  id^di  histcny  Au*- 
nishes  us  the  scantiest  formation.  It  sml  hdwever  offers  us 
many  curious  and  interesting  facts— #act%  by  which  the  litera- 
ture of  the  South  is  linked,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  culture  of 
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the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  on  the  other  to  the  glorious 
epochs  of  the  Middle  Age. 

The  fundamental  fact,  to  be  examined  in  this  first  epoch  of 
Frovengal  literature,  is  the  ori^  and  formation  of  the  idiom 
which  was  destined  to  become  its  organ.  The  creation  of  every 
language  presents  to  us  certain  obscure  and  mysterious  phases 
which  will  not  admit  of  an  absolute  explanation.  But  this 
being  granted,  there  is  perhaps  no  idiom  in  tiie  world  which 
furnishes  UB  flo  many  data  for  the  eonstructton  of  its  history,  as 
does  the  ancient  Provencal ;  and  from  this  circumstance  alone, 
it  is  entitled  to  a  particular  attention.  A  careful  and  critical 
examination  of  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  tiie  various  ingredi- 
ents, which  have  successiViebr  cHiterM^into  its  composition,  and 
the  different  languages  to  wnich  these  ingredients  res]pectively 
belong.  In  the  JLatm  substratum^  which  constitutes  its  basis, 
we  find  still  enough  of  Oreek  to  attest  the  Ions  residence  of  a 
Grecian  poptdation  in  the  countries  in  which  it  originated. 
We  also  discover  (Considerable  traces  of  the  three  most  ancient 
languages  of  Gaul,  all  of  which  are  still  aHve  in  barbarous  or 
remote  comitries,  which  have  served  them  as  places  of  refuge. 
One  of  these  languages  is  spoken  in  France  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Brittany,  and  in  £aigland  by  Ihe  Weldh ;  the  o&er  in 
the  mountaina  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  interior  <^  Ireland ;  the 
last  in  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Basques. 

Thus,  then,  the  Provencal,  mdependently  of  the  interest 
which  it  claimis  (^  itself  alone,  as  a  literary  idiom  (^  great 
refinement,  and  one  which  contributed  largely  to  the  formation 
of  the  Frenchi  is  moreover  possessed  of  a  veritable  historical 
im^rtance  from  the  fact  of  its  indnding  various  authentic  indi- 
cations respecting  the  different  iraees  of  men,  yAadk  in  the 
course  of  centunes  occupied  successively  or  simiiltaneoufiify 
the  soil  <^  GauL 

The  first  attempt  to  polish  the  Bomano-Provengal,  and  to 
render  it  capable  of  expressing  objects  and  ideas  above  the 
wants  and  sentiments  of  ordinary  lite,  was  made  by  the  priests 
and  by  the  monks.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and 
even  much  later,  the  inhwitants  of  the  south  of  Gaul  still 
clung  to  usageB  whioh  they  had  derived  from  the  paganism  of 
the  Greda  or  Romans,  to  mto&A  reminiscences  of  the  antique 
arts,  and  their  ancient  pubuc  amusements.  Hankering  after 
emotions,  enjoyments  and  occasions  for  common  reunions  and 
mutual  ^uiltationsi  these  people  preserved  a  vety  lively  relish 
for  certain  diversions,  for  cermn  dramatic  fioces— degenerate 
remnants  of  the  theatrical  representations  of  foimer  time&> 
They  were  passionatdy  addicted  to  certain  dances,  which  had 
been  transtmred  from  the  temples  to  the  churches,  from  &e 
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^a^m  cultns  to  the  Ohristian.  Th^  still  continued  to  eele9>flrtti 
their  funeral  rites  with  an  admixture  of  profane  formaUties  and 
ceremonies;  fhdr  popular  poetry,  their  songs  of  love  still 
breathed  that  pagan  freedom,  from  which  the  austere  purity  <yf 
Ohristianity  roYMted. 

The  chimdi  liad  already  repeatedly  but  rainly  attempted  to 
abolish  directly  these  onerous  remnants  of  the  andent  cultns, 
wben  the  ecdesiadtics  of  the  South  resolred  upcm  att^nmting 
the  same  refehn  in  a  manner  more  indirect  and  popular,  witli- 
out  flatterir^  themselTes  with  being  able  to  mdicate  thosd 
inret^rate  pagan  habits  which  had  suryiyed  the  inrstem,  they 
imagined  tuAt  liiey  were  sanctifyii^  them  by  adaptmg^  them  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Ohristian  cufius*  Tbey  fitted  pious  suV 
jects  into  pantomimes  and  dramas,  which  were  represented  in 
the  chmtmes.  They  permitted  or  tolerated  in  honor  oi  their 
saints,  tiie  dances  ttod  chemises  which  formerly  had  been  insti- 
tuted in  honor  of  the  pagan  divinities.  Amoi^  the  songs  eeUf 
secrated  by  the  churdi,  they  admitted  populidr  WOM  in  the 
Eomansh  idiom  or  in  a  Latin  but  littie  superior  to  the  Komansh, 
which  tiie  people  were  yet  able  to  eompsratieiid.  Finally,  they 
composed  or  translated  into  the  V^^  tongue  pious  li^enos 
more  maryellous  and  more  touching%ati  the  ancient  fames  of 
which  some  traditions  might  yet  beleft. 

There  is  yet  extant  a  |reat  number  of  these  monastic  pieces, 
composed  between  the  niiith  and  the  eleyenth  centuries,  in  the 
Bomano-Fh>yeiicsl  or  in  a  corrupted  Latin,  and  composed  with 
the  intention  of  liuinoring  the  people,  and  of  imposing  them  as 
an  equivalent  for  its  ^agan  reminiscences.*  It  is  my  purpose 
to  produce  some  specimens  of  them ;  th^  will  aid  us  m  eom« 
prehending  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  mannei^,  ike  eeeleslaa* 
tics  of  the  Bouth  contributed  to  the  origmatSoii  of  a  popular 
literature.  By  thus  admitting  the  iSomano^Prcrren^fll  mlo  the 
Ohristian  liturgy,  by  converting  certain  pOjpldar  spectades  into 
ceremonies  of  tne  church,  by  pi^^;ii^da!ng,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  eultus  of  Ohristiaiuty,  the  dergy  of  the  South  can* 
not  be  said  to  have  attained  its  purpose;  but  it  rendered  t 
service  whieh  it  had  neither  desi^  to  render,  nor  even  fofrt- 
seen.  fi|y  brin|;^  rsliffious  motives  to  bear  on  tiie  dicteiop^ 
ment  of  the  Bomush  miom  of  the  South,  which  w«s  as  vet 
unsettled  and  unoouth,  it  contributed  to  fix  it  snd  toJ^oiHdi  it. 

But  this  monkish  poetiy,  these  pious  soogs  in  iflUpst  Latin, 
authorized  to  be  chanted  in  the  churches,  wei«  MrllrMi  sattefr^ 
ii^  the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  thsCMIh ;  and  as  their 
language  b^^ame  more  supple,  it  was  not  I(^  before  they  thMi*- 
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selres  began  to  applj  it  to  compoations  of  a  lew  snstete 
deecripttoo. 

The  Soath  had  been  the  th^re  <^  crand  events  dnring  tiie 
defath  and  ninth  centnriee.  The  inhabitantB  of  Aqoitania  md 
of  Provence  had  ahaken  off  the  joke  of  the  Merovinnan  oon- 
QHflBt.  Auuled  anew  by  the  Oiu>lovingianB,  diey  had  fonght 
long  and  bravely  before  being  aabjeoted  anew.  Inis  animated 
ocmteet  between  the  Franks  and  tlw  Oatlo-Bomana  of  the  Sonth 
had  become  stall  mon  o(»nplkided  by  the  jaon  terrible  itmg- 
^e  of  both  these  nationa  against  the  Arab  conqnerots  of  Spain. 
One  of  the  resolta  of  this  war  had  been  to  exalt  the  imagina- 
tion,  die  vaoitr,  the  brav^  and  the  religiooB  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tne  South.  These  nations  then  began  to  feel  the 
want  of  a  poettr,  by  which  thev  m^t  celebrate  the  heroic 
ercnts,  which  had  ton  so  poweifiu  an  imprint  on  their  njemory. 
Hbs  monnments  of  this  primitive  poetry  of  the  Bonthem  parts 
medinval  GanI  are  rare ;  they  are,  however,  not  entirely  want- 
ing, and  tliostJ  of  thein  M^bich  remain  arc  deserving  of  our  par- 
ticular nodee. 

There  is  one  of  tlicm  especially  of  wliJch  I  shall  Lave  to 
speak  with  eonaiderable  detail,  and  in  behalf  of  wliich  I  shall 
endeavor  to  enlist  tlie  curiosity  and  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
This  is  a  poem  of  which  we  have  but  one  verEion,  made  by 
a  monk  in  very  bad  Latin  verses,  and  in  wliieh  a  prince  of 
Aqiiitania,  by  tne  name  of  Walter,  figures  as  the  hero.* 

The  work  is  full  of  poetical  beauties,  but  these  are  perhaps 
not  its  most  remarkable  feature.  This  consists  in  the  fact  of  its  . 
being  linked,  both  by  its  subject  and  by  its  many  familiar 
allusions,  to  the  ancient  poetic  traditions  of  Germany.  In  the 
absence  of  precise  data  with  reference  to  the  real  origin  of  this 
work,  the  German  scholars  have  connected  it  with  their  ancient 
national  poetry.  It  will,  however,  be  easy  for  me  to  prove. 
when  I  shall  have  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  subject,  that  the 
poem  in  question,  the  moment  we  wish  to  seek  a  historical 
motive  for  it,  must  be  considered  as  an  inspiration  of  the  Aqui- 
tanian  spirit  of  the  eiglitli  or  ninth  century,  and  as  a  poetical 
indication  of  the  national  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
south  of  the  Loire,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  Tliere  waa 
notliing,  however,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  awaken  the 
poetic  instiact  of  the  populations  of  the  South,  as  their  wars  and 
their  relations  with  the  Arabs  of  Spain.  Tliose  valiant  Sara- 
cens, those  terrible  Moore,  who  passed  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees 
on  so  many  occasions,  soon  took  a  much  stronger  hold  on  the 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Narbonne,  of  Toulouse  and 
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of  Bordeaux  than  did  the  barren  chronicles  of  their  monks. 
They  figured  at  an  early  date  in  the  fabnlons  legends  and  inilie 
historic  songs*  which  served  as  the  nudeiis  for  the  romalktic 
epopees  of  a  snmeqnent  period* 

lliese  songs  ana  l^ends  are  mostly  lost;  neveirihdess  we 
still  find,  and  I  have  collected,  here  and  tba^e,  a  fragment,  a 
specimen,  a  notice  wluch  suffices  to  establish  Ibeir  ancient  exist- 
ence. I  shall  nve  an  extract  from  a  enriotis  fieticm,  a  leal 
romance,  from  me  commencement  of  the  elevenfli  CQJttoij^e 
hero  of  which  is  a  seignior  from  the  vicinity  of  1\yidMue.  This 
seignior  suffered  shipwreck  on  his  voyage  to  the  fiohr  Land. 
Tlm>wn  into  the  midst  of  the  Arabs  otBjpnsn  and  Africa,  he 
wanders  about  among  them  for  a  lon^  Iwie,  encountering  a 
series  of  perpetual  adventures.  It  is  a  smgnlar  feature  of  these 
narratives  tnat  some  of  them  have  reference  to  dearly  estab- 
lished facts  frtnn  the  contemporary  historv  of  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,  while  the  rest  are  evidently  borrowea  from  die  Odyssey 
01  Homer.  This  strange  composition,  of  which,  mifortinUitely, 
but  one  rapid  and  ill-selected  extract  remains,  seenui  to  indicate 
in  a  tanfi^ble  manner  the  point  in  histoi^,  at  wHeh  the  antique 
poetry  ci  the  Oreeks  ana  Bomans,  and 'the  rcmiaDtic  poetry  of 
the  Middle  Age,  approximated  each  oth^  once  more  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  separate  a^ain  forever. 

This  rapid  glance  at  the  origm  and  the  first  epoch  of  Proven- 
cal literature  will  suffice,  I  hope^  to  justify  the  more  extended 
development  which  I  propose  to  institute  m  regard  to  it.  The 
condition  of  Proven^d  literature  at  the  end  of  this  epoch  may 
be  briefly  representea  as  follows : 

1st.  liie  ioiom  of  this  literature,  the  Bomansh  of  the  South, 
was  a  langua^  grammatically  determined,  and  already  capable 
of  adapting  itseff  to  the  movements  of  thought  with  a  certain 
de^ee  of  suppleness. 

2d.  This  language  contained  poetical  compositions  of  various 
kinds.  Some  of  mese  were  based  upon  the  more  or  less  dis- 
torted reminiscences  of  certain  pcnptdar  forms  of  poetry,  which 
had  descended  from  llie  ancient  CTreeks  and  Bomans.  Others 
were  the  more  or  less  xmcouth,  but  original  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  whatever  there  was  most  remarkable  or  strfldng 
in  the  religions  belieft  orinthe  historical  traditions  of  the  age. 

8d.  The  w<»rd  trobar^  to  find  or  invent,  was  alraidy  sanc- 
tioned by  usage  to  denote  the  particular  act  or  eArt  of  the 
mind  of  which  poetry  was  the  result  This  wot^'tailiy  be  said 
to  be  the  first  monument  c^  this  poetry ;  the  i|nrt^  Imthentic  evi- 
dence of  its  originality. 

4th.  There  had  alreadv  been  invented,  for  the  behoof  of  this 
same  poetry,  a  system  ot  versification,  founded  on  a  combing- 
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tion  of  the  rhyme  with  the  i^llabic  accent — a  Bjrstem  which 
ha6  MBce  been  adcf^ted  by  all  tne  nations  of  Snrope. 

5th.  The  poete  had  raobaUy  already  commenced  to  be  desi^ 
nated  by  tiie  name  of  Troubaaomn.  There  ia  indeed  no  indica- 
tion that  at  that  time  they  constituted  a  particolar  dasi  of 
society,  which  was  exdnsiTehr  devoted  to  the  cnltiyataom  of 
poetry,  and  orsanized  with  reference  to  this  end.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain tnat  the  Jongleurs,  a  dasB  of  men  conceniinr  whidi  I  shall 
haye  many  thin^  to  sajr  hereafter,  were  then  luready  exercis- 
ing the  profession  of  itinerant  reciters  and  singers  of  poetic 
compositums* 

Such  are,  reduced  to  their  most  general  terms,  the  results  of 
the  first  ej^och  of  Proyen^al  literature ;  or,  in  other  words,  such 
are  the  antecedents  of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 

Oonsidered  in  its  most  ori^al  and  most  brilliant  phases,  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours  might  be  defined  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  ideas,  the  sentiments  and  the  acts  of  chivalry.  Its  history 
is  therdbre  essentially  connected  with  that  of  ehivabry,  from 
which  it  receives,  and  on  which,  in  return^  it  sheds  a  great  deal 
of  li^ht.  A  cursory  survey  c^  ue  institution,  the  character,  the 
motives  and  the  object  of  chivalry  will,  therefore,  be  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  all  our  researches  concerning  the  poetry, 
which  constituted  tne  more  or  less  naive,  the  more  or  leas  ideal 
expression  of  it 

The  011^  of  that  singular  assemblage  of  institutions  and 
customs,  which  is  general^  designated  by  the  name  of  chivalry, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  the  history  of  the  Midoie 
Age.  I  shall  not  expressly  search  after  its  solution ;  my  object 
does  not  require  it ;  out  I  shaU  perhaps  find  it  in  the  course  of 
my  route. 

This  system  of  chivalry  I  shall  have  to  consider  principally 
as  it  existed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  some  countries  bor- 
dering on  Spain — ^in  Catalonia  and  Ara^on.  Kow,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  countries  that  those  chivalnc  institutions  present 
themselves  the  earliest,  and  with  the  most  consistency — that 
they  haye  the  appearance  of  having  grown  out  </ the  veiy  foun- 
dation <^  sodi^  itself«  and  that  they  afford  the  laijBpest  number 
of  historical  ds£a  for  tine  explanation  of  their  origin ;  it  is  also 
there  that  chivalry  and  Proyi^sal  poetry  exhibit  the  most  inti- 
mate union  and  mutual  interpeMtration ;  and  all  these  conside- 
rations will,  peihaps,  induce  us  to  presume  that  both  of  them 
orkinated  simultaneously  in  those  countries. 

!u  was  in  the  various  kinds  of  lyrical  composition  that  Fro- 
venial  poetry  first  ddineated  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  chi- 
yal^.  jSie  songs,  in  which  the  Th>ubadoui»  celebrated  their 
ladies,  are  the  most  numerous  <tf  their  productions,  and  the  best 
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known ;  and  they  were  those  in  which  ther  prided  themselvea 
the  most  on  exhi bituiff  proofs  of  skill  and  talent.  In  the  system 
of  gallantrj,  of  which  these  sonj^  are  a  fiathfol  picture;  love  is 
a  sort  of  cnltns.  It  is  the  principle  of  bH  honor  and  of  all  meriti 
the  motive  for  everjr  noble  action;  its  desires  and  its  ^ojr- 
ments  are  onlj  legitimate  so  far  as  mej  constitate  an  incentive 
to  the  ardnonii  dnties  and  to  the  virtnes  at  chivalij* 

This  system  was  fonnded,  in  a  great  measurcii  on  certain  defi- 
nitely established,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  subtle  conven- 
tions. Everything  was  subjected  to  a  rigid  imd  ftaced  cere- 
monial The  individoalities  of  character  and  passion  conld, 
therefore,  have  but  very  little  room  or  free  pluj  in  the  amatory 
songs  inspired  by  chivalry.  These  songs  conld  diflbr  but  little 
amon|^  themselves,  except  by  the  varions  degrees  of  eloouence 
in  their  accessories  and  their  details ;  and  a  monotony  of  sub- 
ject was  the  inevitable  consequence.  Indeed,  a  verv  small 
number  of  the  amatory  poems  of  the  Troubadours  ynu  enable 
one  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  them  sSL  But  reduced 
with  critical  judgment  and  taste  to  a  slender  volume,  Ae  ama- 
tory poetry  of  the  Troubadours  will  peiluips  Appetur  as  one  of 
the  most  original  and  most  curious  poe&o  moimmentB  of  modem 
times. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  every  sMtiment,  when  pushed 
beyond  certain  limits,  provokes,  b^  a  sort  of  reaction,  an  oppo- 
site sentiment,  which  appears  ais  its  corrective  or  its  contraaie- 
tion.  There  were  connected  with  this  chivalric  love  certain 
exaggeriated  subtleties  and  pretensions,  which  naturally  dial- 
lenged  irony  and  parody,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  class  of 

f)oetic  compositions  very  different  from  those  in  which  the 
adies  were  treated  like  divinities.  There  are  specimens  of  one 
kind  stiU  extant.  There  are  some  in  which  the  irony  is  too 
gross  and  too  bold  to  admit  of  being  quoted  here.  But  there 
are  others  in  which  it  does  not  transgress  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, and  which  are  nothing  more  Inan  a  tart  expression  of 
reality ;  and  these  deserve  to  be  made  known. 

The  satire  of  the  Provencals,  like  all  their  other  kinds  of 
poetry,  was  wholly  conceivea  in  the  i^irit  of  chivalry.  Ftor  it 
was  Ttom  tiie  idea  that  had  been  formed  6t  l3ie  duties  of  a 
knight,  tbat  the  more  general  idea  of  virtue  and  of  vice  was 
denved.  Now,  as  the  principles  of  chivalry  were  very  fre- 
quently violated  in  practice,  the  Troubadount  ivtee  never  in 
want  of  sulnects  for  satire,  nor  were  thev  ever  dfarposed  to  suffer 
such  opportunities  to  escape.  This  is,  m  fitel^  one  of  the  finest 
phases  of  Proven^  poetry ;  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  many  an  example  of  the  coura^  and  tibe  talent  with  which 
the  Troubadours  were  accustomed  to  lisfa  the  ambition,  the 
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avarice,  the  violence  and  the  vioes  of  the  feudal  chiefs  and  of 
the  clergy. 

As  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  chevalier  to  fight  for  the 
defence  of  the  Ohristian  fSufli,  so  it  was  one  of  the  mnctions  of 
the  poet  to  urse  him  to  tiie  fiufillment  of  that  duty .  Sevendof 
the  JProvencal  soiigs  on  the  crusades  against  the  Mussulmans, 
and  especiauy  against  those  of  Africa  and  Spain,  are  pervaded 
by  the  most  genuine  enthusiasm  for  religion  and  for  war.  The 
struggle  agamst  the  latter  was  the  one,  in  which  the  Trouba- 
dours took  the  liveliest  and  the  most  direct  interest,  and  to 
which  were  linked  their  most  poetic  reminiscences.  As  late  as 
the  twelfth  century  this  stru^^e  had  still  its  critical  moments, 
full  of  peril  to  the  Ohristian  Mogdoms  of  Spain ;  and  on  these 
occasions  Troubadours  of  great  celebrity  gave  utterance  to  noble 
accents,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  not  without  their 
effect  on  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Independentlv  of  those  pieces,  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
union  of  martial  prowess  and  of  mith,  the  Provencal  poets  often 
sung  of  war  simply>  in  the  abstract  and  apart  from  everv  parti- 
cular locality  or  motive.  They  lauded,  with  a  sort  of  bacchic 
transport,  its  tumults,  its  alarms,  its  dai^rs^  as  the  true  enjoy- 
ments of  the  knight  There  were  distinguished  Troubadours, 
who  became  so^  solely  through  the  zeal,  with  which  they  in- 
spired the  warlike  propensities  of  their  sedgniors.  Such  was, 
among  others,  the  fSunous  Bertrand  de  !^m,  nearly  all  of 
whose  pieces  were  a  sort  of  martial  dithyrambs,  full  of  ardor,  of 
hieh-mmdedness  and  of  a  certain  savage  impetuosity,  which 
a<£nirably  characterizes  the  undisciplined  ana  adventuresome 
spirit  of  chivalry,  as  it  exhibited  itself  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  feudal  chidEs. 

Among  these  various  kinds  of  lyric  compositions,  the  Trouba- 
dours made  a  singular  but  a  duuract^ristic  distinction,  which 
divided  them  into  two  classes.  Love  alone  appeared  to  them 
to  be  essentially  poetical,  expressly  made  to  be  sung  and  to 
inspire  the  desire  of  singing.  All  other  themes,  such  as 
morality,  war,  religion  even,  seemed  to  them  to  be  less  natural, 
less  elevated  subjects  for  poetic  inspiration.  Every  composition 
which  had  not  love  for  its  motive,  and  particularly  those  of  a 
satiric  or  sportive  type,  were  comprised  under  the  common 
denomination  of  Si/rvent690.  This  term  was  derived  from  the 
word  Sirventf  by  which  tiiej  designated  the  men-at-arms,  who 
were  no  chevaliers,  and  which  the  latter  took  idong  with  them 
in  their  wars.  Sirventese^  therefore,  signified  a  piece  of  sirvent 
— ^that  is  to  say,  one  of  an  inferior  order,  compared  with  the 
songs  of  love,  which  were,  properly  sp^ddn/  tiie  songs  of 
chivalry,  though  tUey  were  not  ordinarily  called  so. 
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The  l^cal  pieces  of  the  Troubadours,  however,  whether  they 
were  cmyabic  or  sirventesaue,  did  not  differ  in  any  way  with 
reference  to  their  form.  They  were  all  divided  into  symme- 
trical strophes ;  they  were  all  alike  destined  to  be  sung  to  a 
music  which  was  composed  by  the  poet  himself.    But  in  a 

general  survey  like  this  I  cannot  explain  the  mechanism  of 
rovengal  versification.  All  that  I  can  say  of  it  here  in 
advance  is,  that  in  point  of  refinement,  and  in  point  of  intricate 
difficultieslit  surpasses  that  of  any  and  of  every  other  modem 
poetay  of  Europe.  Ko  other  nation,  except  the  Arabs,  has 
carried  the  taste  for  rhyme  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Provencals 
have  done.  It  might  be  said  of  their  poetry,  that  is  preemi- 
nently the  poetry  of  rh vme,  the  one  in  whidi  this  means  of 
producing  an  efiect  on  we  ear  has  been  used  and  abused  the 
most 

Another  characteristic,  common  to  all  the  lyrical  productions 
which  we  have  thus  far  considered,  is  that  they  were  written  in 
the  purest  Froven(^  and  with  all  the  resouiras^  with  all  the 
elaborate  refinements  of  which  the  art  of  the  Troubadours  was 
susceptible.  Considered  as  a  whole,  they  constituted  a  refined 
and  subtle  poetry,  which  required  and  presupposed  eEq>erienced 
and  skillful  judges  to  appreciate  it.  It  was  a  poetry  of  courts 
and  casties,  and  not  one  of  public  places  or  of  the  streets — a 
poetry  which  contained  a  multitude  of  things  which  the  neoi^e 
could  not  comprehend,  or  in  which  they  could  hardly  tase  any 
interest,  even  if  they  did  comprehend  it.  There  was,  therefore, 
either  no  popular  poetry  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  in  the  south  of  France,  or  else  this  pocj^  was  different 
from  the  ordinary  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  The  first  of  these 
suppositions  is  not  very  probable ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  we  know 
concerning  the  character  and  the  imagination  <^  the  people 
which  spoke  the  Provencal  tongue,  and  contrary  to  all  1  have 
said  concerning  the  commencement  of  their  literature.  In  fScict, 
those  pious  legends,  those  hymns  in  vulgar  Latin,  which  from 
an  early  date  were  sung  in  the  churches  and  in  the  streets, 
those  romantic  histories  of  Christian  knights  in  search  of 
adventures  among  the  Saracens — all  these  were  incontestably 
popular,  both  in  regard  to  form  and  contents.  Finally,  it  was 
among  the  people  and  in  popular  sAtiments,  that  the  poetry 
of  these  countries  had  originated ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
while  polishing  and  ennobling  itself  in  the  casties^  this  poetry 
had  entirely  vanished  from  tiie  towns. 

But  laying  aside  the  arguments  derived  from  probability,  we 
may  directly  affirm  that  in  the  twelfth  and  tliktoenth  centuries 
tiiere  existea  in  the  south  of  France  apoetiy  wUeh  was  essentially 
popular.    This  is  a  fact  which  will  appear'aiore  obvious  in  the 
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'sequel,  bnt  concerning  which  at  present  I  may  give  a  few  hints. 
Some  of  these  are  fhraished  ns  hj  the  history  and  hj  the  works 
of  the  Tronbadonrs  themselves. 

Weary  of  the  effort  which  they  were  obliged  to  makoi  in 
order  to  excel  in  the  artificial  poetry  of  the  castles,  these  Th>m- 
badonrs,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  whicn  was  intimately  connected 
with  their  very  talent,  and  whidh,  in  fact,  constituted  a  ]^roof 
<^  it,  would  sometimes  return  to  nature,  and  in  these  occasional 
visitations  of  simplicity,  they  sung  for  the  people  of  the  towns 
and  country.  The  collections  of  the  best  Troubadours  offer  us 
some  pieces  of  this  kind,  which  are  easily  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest.  In  the  poetic  whole  of  which  they  constituted  a  part, 
the^  form  a  particular  class,  which  will  deserve  a  special  exami- 
nation. 

According  to  a  generally  prevalent  and  strongly  accredited 
opinion,  all  the  poetry  of  me  Provensals  would  be  included  in 
the  classes  I  have  just  enumerated ;  it  would  be  essentially  and 
exclusively  lyrical.  It  would  contain  nothingof  the  epic  Kind, 
either  great  or  small,  and  Ibe  countries  of  the  jE^ven$al  tongue 
would  nave  remained  entire  stran|;ers  to  the  invention  and  the 
culture  of  the  romantic  or  chivalnc  ep<qpee,  which,  in  fact,  was 
the  characteristic  product  of  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age. 

This  feet,  if  it  were  true,  woula  have  something  strange  about 
it ;  and  it  should  have  been  a  matter  of  greater  astonishment 
than  it  has  been.  A  poetry  entirely  lyrical — ^that  is  to  say, 
entirely  consecrated  to  tne  expression  of  the  personal  sentiments 
or  ideas  of  the  poet — ^would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  phenomenon 
without  example  in  t]ie  history  of  poetry ;  and  the  phenomenon 
would  be  a  matter  of  still  greater  surprise  in  a  country  which 
has  had  ^eat  wars  of  ind^>endence  and  of  religion,  among  a 
people  which  was  constantly  in  motion,  and  more  disposed  to 
be  carried  away  by  its  impressions  from  witiiout  than  to  reflect 
its  thoughts  and  sentiments  for  any  length  of  time  upon  itself. 

The  hypothesis  has  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  its  &vor ; 
and  the  met  is  that  the  Fh)ven{^lB  not  only  had  epic  composi- 
tions, but  that  they  had  a  smrpnsing  quantity  of  them,  of  every 
dimension  and  of  every  kind.  More  than  this :  if  we  wish  to 
attribute  the  invention  of  the  romantic  epopee  to  any  (me  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  exclusively,  the  honor  must  be  given  to  the 
Proven^^s. 

I  thiiu:  I  can  adduce  ooncluave  proofs  of  this  assertion,  some 
of  which,  however,^  require  researohes  and  discussions  out  of 
proportion  with  a  summary  survey  13i:e  this.  I  shall,  for  the 
present,  limit  myself  to  offering  a  veiy  few  general  c<mridera- 
tions  on  the  history  of  the  Proven^  epopee,  on  which  I  pro* 
pose  to  b^low  all  the  necessary  developments  in  the  sequet. 
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la  this  speeies  of  poetic  comj>oBition8y  as  ia  nU  tlie  otli^rs^  Ib^ 
taste  of  tae  Prov^iifals  had  its  epochs  wi  its  roYolutioiiSi 
xnaiked  bj  the  diversity  of  the  subjects^  "^f^frn^  successiTely 
Brevailed.  The  most  ancient  emc  compoiAtioiis  <^  a  oertain 
kngth  were  based  aiA^  on  the  eps^nhle  cr  on  the  most 
memcHrable  episodes  of  the  first  crusade*  The  iieM  of  Antioch^ 
for  examplei  a  stnpendous  event,  and  remarkable  ror  th^  strange 
variety  of  its  incidents,  was  celebrated  apart  ^  a  j^o^c  aainra» 
tive,  probably  intiormingled  with  fictionS|  and  w)i^  Wit  0tU}- 
popular  towara  the  close  dTthe  thirteenth  ^^/voSmjp 

The  system  of  chivalry  exists  ahreadjr  al  ibe  e|K>ch  of  tibe 
first  ciwade ;  bnt  none  of  the  c<Hnpo6itioiHi  to  wludi  it  gave 
rise  have  come  down  to  ns,  and  we  are  n^able  to  say  nnder 
what  col<»«,  or  in  what  measure,  the  qmt  ef  cljivaliy  mani* 
fested  itself  in  them.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  it 
manifested  itself,  such  as  it  then  still  was,  that  ia  to  say,  in  a 
purely  religious  and  miuiial  form,  and  that  the  triith  of  the 
recent  events,  well  known  and  marvellous  in  theqiseivepii  was 
not  subjected  to  any  very  serious  alterations* 

Soon  aftei^-4hat  is  to  say  from  the  commm#fl9sent  of  the 
twelfth  century — ^the  Provencal  poets  b^giii  to  exaggerate  and 
to  adorn,  to  the  best  of  their  abifibhr,  Om  IiistciricarsongSi  the 
legends,  and  the  traditions,  which  had  jB;rowiii  .out  <^  the  wars 
of  the  Christians  a^dnst  the  Sixaeens  dT  Spain,  and  out  of  the 
rebellions  of  the  different  feudal  chieftains  <Kf  the  South  against 
the  Carlovingian  monardi&  They  converted  them  into  trulj 
epic  romances.  Jh.  tiiiese  romances  the  cfpirit  of  chivalne 
gallantry  begins  to  make  its  appearance;  love  be^ms  to  play  e 
prominent  rart  in  them,  and  to  exhibit  itseif  with  all  those 
niceties  and  refinements  which  already  constitiated  its  char 
racter.* 

Nevertheless,  the  prevailing  element  of  tfiese  lioinanees  is  a 
certain  crudity  and  a  certain  savage  vigor  of  the  iniagiiiation, 
Evervthii^  is  there  painted  with  the  boldest  imkim%  wiAout 
details,  witnout  any  shades,  without  tl|e  sKghjkest  i^pearance 
of  elegance  or  study.  The  marvdlous  does  notjret  occupy  any 
rery  conspicuous  place  in  Ihem ;  everything  is  undertakeii, 
everything  is  achieved,  by  the  force  and  raeigy  of  the  c^ 
ract^w  alone. 

The  so-called  romances  of  the  Rownd  TabU  oopimeaice 
another  ^>och  of  the  romantic  epopecf    They  lorpish  us  a 

•  SpeeimeoB  of  theeeromaBeeiareiiTeftbyBaTnovArdf !Bbit'*IitiEi«iitRoiB^   rolL 
Ut    ABez»aiinti(moftliemb]rlC.F«iiriel,  intbftMsiidMvilvpMoftliiiwori^ 
alto  iulht  «^B«TiM  dat  deux  Hondes,"  (tf  188t.~£!tf. 

t  OMiftis  Sokaidl  1  lies  nooMiiB  CA  proM  4m  e jelfi#ds  liJiUt  r«i^ 
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picture  of  chivaliy  after  it  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  limit  of 
Its  exaggeration  and  extrayagauoe— in  other  wcnrds,  of  knight- 
errantry,  in  which  the  ^uert  of  dan^rs,  of  adventures,  of 
wronffs  to  redressed,  constitute  the  beau-ideal  of  the  institutions, 
and  llie  his'hest  glonr  of  the  knight.  Here  the  characters  are 
more  poUSied  and  better  shaded,  the  events  more  varied  and 
oompleit,  the  expenditure  of  art  is  more  ingenious,  and  the 

{>retensions  more  manifest;  but  it  is  also  true  that  here  the 
magination,  free  fit>m  every  restraint,  and  divorced  from  every 
historical  reminiscence,  has  already  lost  itself  in  the  mazes  of 
the  marvellous  and  canricious. 

The  romances,  whion  succeeded  those  of  the  Bound  Table, 
have  the  historyor  the  mythology  of  the  Greek  and  Bomans  for 
tiieir  subject  Ihey  will  not  occupy  any  of  our  attention  here. 
They  are  a  caricature  of  antiquity  which  indicated  the  ]>oetic 
exhaustion  of  the  Middle  Ace. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  on  tne  defidencies  of  Frovensal  poetrv ; 
for  this  poetry,  rich  as  it  is  on  some  subjects,  is  nevertheless  far 
from  bemg  a  complete  one.  It  has  no  dramatic  compositions ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  so  much  the  more  astonishing  not  to  find  at 
least  attempts  of  this  kind  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  we 
already  meet  with  them  in  the  eleventh.  The  earliest  of  these 
crude  dramas,  which  have  since  been  denominated  miysteriesj 
can  in  fact  be  traced  back  as  far  as  this  latter  epoch  of  Ptoven- 
9al  literature.  According  to  certain  documents  of  equivocal 
authority,  there  were  Provencal  works  entitled  comedies  and 
tragedies  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  before.  But  as  none  of 
these  works  have  come  down  to  us,  we  are  unable  to  decide  to 
what  extent  or  with  what  propriety  they  could  lay  claim  to  such 
an  appellation. 

It  is  certain,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  in  the  lOddle 
Age  there  existed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  of  Europe 
certain  f&tes,  which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  allegorical  panto- 
mimes, dramatizations  of  certain  ideas  of  gallantry  or  of  chi- 
vabic  courte^^.  It  is  possible  that  language  and  tiie  dialogue 
sometimes  came  to  the  assistance  of  tne  gestures  and  of  the 
pantomime  employed  in  these  representations.  This  is  a  point 
which  deserves  some  invest^tion,  and  I  shall  return  to  it  again. 

To  conclude  this  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  Provencal 
literature,  it  only  remams  for  me  now  to  mention  the  existence 
of  certain  productions  of  a  peculiar  order,  curious  as  indications 
of  the  transition  from  the  purely  poetical  epochs  to  the  com- 
mencement of  serious  curiosity  ana  of  science. 

To  these  productions  belong  certain  coUectidns  of  pieces,  com- 
posed at  the  dose  of  the  tnirteentli  centurf*,  which  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Treasuries,    lim  title  is  undoubted^  a 
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tomewlutt  ostentatioiiB  one,  but  it  shows  what  an  impartanoe 
bagan,  at  that  time,  to  be  attached  to  knowledga  These  were 
the  encyclopediaa  of  tiie  a^,  the  rq^^ertoriea  ol  eyerjthmg 
that  was  then  known  of  physical  scienc^  ci  natiupd  history,  <h 
astronomy  or  <^  astrology,  of  philosopny,  moral  ar  specnlar 
tive,  etc.,  etc 

These  Works  are  still  allied  to  poetry  not  only  b^  their  form, 
they  being  composed  in  verse,  but  also  by  their  nmnerous 
in^^ents  of  popular  fictions  of  every  IdiiaL  JSevertheless, 
they  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  the  sdmees,  to  whidh 
they  mijf^t  perhaps  furnish  some  particulars  wprdi  collecting. 
Hie  most  curious  work  of  this  description  in  the  ProYeiu»l  lan- 
guage was  composed  in  the  year  1298  by  a  mcmk  of  Beaders, 
whose  name  was  Matfred  or  Mainfi^L'*'  It  contains  frequent 
quotations  from  the  leiamed  Arabs,  particularly  from  the  astro- 
nomers or  astrologers. 

Among  the  Proyen^al  works,  which  mark  the  transition  from 
iK>etrT  to  sdence,  must  also  be  numbered  histories  ot  chronicles 
ooth  m  verse  and  in  prose.  Among  these  chronieles  there  k 
one  in  verse,  which  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  detail  and  on 
which  I  propose  to  bestow  some  consideration,  when  I  shall 
have  arrived  at  that  point  of  the  history  of  Froven^al  literature. 
The  chronicle  relates  to  the  war  affunst  the  Albigenses ;  f  it  is 
strictly  histc»ical  in  substance,  ana  its  style  sometimes  rises  to 
an  elevation,  a  liveliness  and  a  metaphorical  elegance  and  power, 
which  are  i]^uite  homeric. 

Oonsidenn^  the  d^ree  of  culture  to  which  the  Troubadours 
had  attained,  it  woula  be  a  matter  of  astonishm^it,  if  thev  had 
not  formed  some  theory  of  their  art  It  is  an  estwlished  fact 
that  they  had  such  a  theory,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
know  what  it  was.  Its  exposition  will  be  the  natural  comple- 
ment to  the  history  of  their  poetry.  UnfortlmatelJ^  nothing  is 
left  us  of  these  literary  doctrines  of  the  Frovangab  except  a 
few  scattered  hints,  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  short  biogrsr 
phical  or  historical  notices,  written  in  the  thirteoath  centmy. 
bat  isolated  and  scattered  as  they  are,  these  hints  are  neverthe- 
less extremely  valuable.  I  shall  collect  ih&ai  carefully  and  the 
occasion  fto  making  them  known  will  present  itsdf  most  natu- 
rally in  connection  with  my  discussions  on  the  podts  or  the 
particular  forms  of  poetry  to  which  they  relate. 

We  shall  then  be  able  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  public 

•OftiaklfalflreBmeagsad,  •eeBaynooard'tCaMizdMpoMii^ttPMibadMn,  toL 
v..  «•  S59.«-^or  •  meolmen  of  his  BHmmbrt  d^amtmtm^  1st  .T^  tfttmuifiiard't  LexiqiM 


Ronftii,  m  6U.  eoq.    An  aceoiral  of  snother  one  by  BtvtitM^mmJB  cHren  bj  Paooi 
Piriitn&MTAof««LwMaS.Fr«agtiidel»Bltoai^tM<«noi.''--iEA 
t  Tut  obroniole  is  printed  In  Baynonard's  Leziqne  Bomaa,  toL  Ut,  p.  325-389.— ^tf. 
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to  which  ^e  Trodt^ftdotm  addroaied  tk^iiielT^i,  iras  possMsed 
of  a  otMTeeter  tMfte  and  a  nKMre  delieBto  diderimniatScni  than  w^ 
ttiight  be  disposed  to  ffire  them  crtedit  for.  We  diail  loe  that 
ihej  were  aeoostomed  to  make  gmve  and  marked  disttnctloni 
hetween  pieces,  which  appear  to  as  modem  critics  to  resemble 
each  other  even  to  monotony. 

It  is  this  same  public  that  had  proehlmed  the  Tronbadonr 
Girand  de  Bomeil  the  greatest  master  in  his  art  Dante  appealed 
from  this  decision ;  he  invalidated  it,  and  he  transferred  the 
palm  of  ]l^ven<^  poetry  frotti  its  acknowledged  chief  to 
Amant  Daniel.  These  two  Tronbadonrs  are  of  the  nnmber  of 
those  whidh  will  occnpj  onr  attention  hereafter;  it  will  then  be 
easy  for  ns  to  satisfy  onrselres,  that  the  ancient  Provensal 
opinion  was  the  correct  and  tme  one.  I  hare  thns  fiur  presented 
tne  poetry  of  the  t^royen^als  only  in  its  purely  intellectaal 
relations,  as  an  ensenMe  of  more  or  less  ingenions  compositions, 
fulfilling  with  more  ^  less  completeness  certain  conoitions  of 
the  poetic  art.  But  I  shall  have  to  exhibit  it  nnder  other  aspects, 
which  are  no  less  interesting  in  regard  to  the  history  of  civili- 
sation. 

In  the  ProTcnc^  as  formerly  in  Greece,  etery  poetic  prodne- 
tion,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  have  been^  was  des^tiea  to  be 
sang  with  an  instramental  aocompanim^^  and  sometimes  with 
mimic  gesticolalionB.  Now  it  was  the  poet  himsdf  #ho  com* 
posed  the  mnsic  for  his  merges.  The  musical  invention  was  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  poetical :  the  two  arts  were  umted 
into  one.  There  is  also  reason  to  oelieve,  that  the  earUest 
Troubadours  sung  thdr  pieoes  tiiemselves  and  that  at  every 
epoch  of  their  a^  there  were  t^ose  who  continued  to  sing 
toem. 

But  since  the  music  and  the  mimic  action  ocntribuled  greatly 
to  the  eflTect  of  the  poetry,  there  soon  flprung  up  a  particidar 
class  of  men,  whose  prdession  it  was  to  set  off  these  poetical 
productions  by  timr  vocal  and  instrumental  execution.  These 
men  were  called  Jcm^MTs. 

Of  these  Jon^eurs  some  were  free  and  lead  an  itinerant  life, 
recitii^  the  tK>ems,  which  they  knew  by  heart,  in  the  streets 
and  in  puhlie  places.  O Aers  were  attached  to  the  personal 
service  ^  ^stinMished  iVoubadours,  whom  thev  accompanied 
everywhere  to  &e  casties  and  the  courts  for  Uie  purpose  of 
singmg  their  verses. 

jft  is  thus  that  regular  poetical  i>rofessions  were  formed  in 
socie^,  and  clearly  mfinea  and  intimate  rdations  eetaUished 
between  these  classes  and  those  of  the  feudal  nobles ; — ^relations 
which  exerted  a  double  influence :  on  the  one  hand  on  the  sooial 
con<Ution,  and  on  tiie  other  on  the  literature  of  the  country. 
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The  ftece00oiiie6»  &e  method  and  the  veri^  of  these  poetic 
reciitatioiie  in  the  ch&teaux  w  well  an  in  "^e  publie  places,  ai^ 
a  iubject  of  carioi|0  and  iutelresting  reseajrcli,  Bot  only  in  regnid 
lo  the  hiBtoiy  of  Piovencal  poetry,  bnt  of  poetry  in  ffeneral. 

This  poetiT',  so  origins  end  so  briUknt^  was  not  ^tined  to 
last  very  lon^.  It  declined  raj^y  amid  the  horrors  of  that  wer 
against  the  ^bigense^^rhich  sabvc^rted  the  whole  of  die  south 
dr  France  and  annihilated  the  higher  cksses  of  its  socie^.  The 
teadhi&g  of  the  Justinian  code  heving  become  more  imd  more 
important  and  jo^eral  in  the  countnr,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  uniyersity  at  Toulouse*  rendered  me  study  of  tiie  Latin  mofe 
and  more  necessary,  and  the  Provencal  was  consequently  more 
and  more  neglected* 

^  The  clergy  detested  this  langua^  in  which  so  many  audar 
dous  reproaches  had  be^  heapea  upon*  tliem*  In  a  buU  of 
1245|  Pope  Innocent  IV.  qualifies  it  as  the  langm^  of  the 
heroes  and  interdicts  its  usage  to  the  students^f  From  the 
seccmd  half  of  the  tlurteenth  century,  the  decadence  of  Proveur 
sal  poetry  is  irreparable,  and  it  is  only  by  way  of  ^ceptioa, 
that  one  then  ItiU  finds  here  and  there  some  Th>ubadour  of 
genius,  who  has  preserved  the  traditions  of  his  art.  In  the 
K>urteenth  century,  there  is  nothing  more  in  lite  whole  of  the 
South,  that  can  be  said  to  have  any  resemblance  to  poetry.  It 
is  true,  that  in  1323,  or  perhaps  esarUer,  there  was  lounded^  at 
Toulotue,  a  Provennal  Academy  of  the  ^  ^mair  (Le.,  of  the 

Sy  science),  and  whi^  adopted  regulatic^  which  it  entitled 
e2eiuw  ^lim.  Butlbeheye  that  tiiese  two  designations, 
wiiich  were  a  mere  isolated  tradition  of  the  civilization  already 
extinct,  are  all  that  there  was  of  poetry  or  of  the  poetic  sciatce 
in  this  academy.:^ 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  I  ptcmose  to  develop  in 
the  order  in  which^in  my  opinion^they  inU  ehed  pest  ligikt 
upon  each  other.  JBut,  after  all  these  fiiets  idbaH  have  been 
established  in  their  detail,  and  in  prc^rtioi^  to  their  importance 
ix  their  novelty,  tiiere  wUl  yet  remam  another  to  be  discussedi 
and  this  will  not  be  tilie  least  interesting  one^ 

In  all  that  I  have  thus  far  advanced  or  indicated  concerning 
the  literature  of  the  Provencals,  and  the  system  of  citriliaatio^ 
of  which  it  eouirtituted  a  part)  I  have  made  no  allowanoefor 
any  foreign  influences*    I  luive  considered  this  civilizatitHi  and 

•  9Ui  iMrtttntioli  WM  foudtd  i&  1819.— jf^il. 

t  Bee  the  life  and  letters  of  Innooent  IV.,  in  LablMVi*  Sa6foi.  CosSefl.  toL  It.. 
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this  literature  as  the  result  of  causes,  all  of  which  pre&dsted  in 
the  places  where  both  of  them  ori^nated.  But  periiaps  this 
Tiew  of  the  subject  has  to  be  modiflM  in  some  respects,  in  order 
to  become  tiie  correct  and  true  one,  otherwise  it  will  conflict 
against  a  strongly  accredited  opinion,  which  attributes  the  ori- 
gm  of  the  poetry  of  the  Proy^i^als,  and  of  their  culture  in  gene- 
ral, to  the  mfluence  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 
It  is  true  that  this  opinion  has  tiius  far  remained  a  mere  sup- 

£)6ition ;  but  I  beUeve  tibat  tibere  are  facts  to  be  adduced  in  its 
Yor,  and  I  rejprd  it  as  certam  lliat  tiie  Arabs  did  exer- 
cise a  certain  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  Frovencals. 
The  essential  and  tiie  difficult  part  of  the  question  is,  to  proauce 
some  specific  proof  of  this  enecL  to  indicate  some  points  on 
which  the  supposed  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  i  shall  en- 
deavor to  solve  this  problem ;  I  shall  enter  into  some  considera- 
tions on  the  civilization  of  the  Arabs  in  general,  and  on  that  of 
the  Arabs  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  in  particular ;  and  we  shall 
see  that  in  more  than  one  respect  it  presents  striking  analogies 
to  that  of  the  Frovensals. 

Thus  we  shall  find,  for  example,  among  the  Arabs  of  Anda- 
lusia, that  same  ingenious  exaltation  of  honor,  of  prowess  and 
of  humanily,  whicn  constitutes  the  fdndamental  characteristic 
of  chivalry.  We  shall  find  there  a  religious  order  of  knights, 
devoted  to  the  drfence  of  Islamism  against  the  Christians,  more 
than  a  century  before  the  institution  of  the  Templars  in  the 
south  of  France.  We  shall  find  a  poetry  entirely  consecrated, 
as  was  that  of  the  Frovenosls,  to  the  obiect  of  celebrating  tiie 
sentiment  of  love  and  mihtary  courage,  naving  the  same  social 
importance  and  llie  same  material  organization,  its  poets  of  the 
court  and  its  poets  of  the  people,  its  JRaoui  and  its  Jongleurs. 

It  is  in  the  refined  and  accomplished  courts  of  Cordova  and 
of  Seville,  that  we  find  the  first  examples  of  those  pantomimes, 
fliose  half  scenic  representations,  by  means  of  which  the  Pro- 
vencals imparted  a  dramatic  effect  to  their  ideas  of  duvalric 
gallantry.  Finally  we  shall  see,  that  a  number  of  the  usages 
and  several  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  chivalric  etiquette 
were,  in  ti^e  soutli  of  France,  designated  by  names  whicn  are 
derived  from  the  Arabic. 

These  points  of  resemblance,  and  others,  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  indicate  in  advance,  wUl  appear  so  much  the 
more  real  and  strikmg,  the  more  completely  uiev  shall  have  been 
exposed  to  view.  We  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
could  only  have  been  the  result  of  frequent  communications 
between  tne  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  fVance  and  the  Arabs 
of  Spain.  Kow,  in  these  communications  it  was  necessarily  tiie 
latter  that  gave  the  example,  and  the  former  that  followed  it. 
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We  shall,  however,  see  that  this  influence  of  the  Arabs  on  the 
culture  of  the  Provenjals,  incontestable  as  it  mm  be,  was  never- 
theless restricted  to  certain  clearly-defined  and  rather  narrow 
limits ;  that  it  was  rather  indirect  and  general  than  special  and 
immediate ;  that  it  affected  rather  their  manners  than  their 
tastes  and  their  ideas ;  and  it  will  be  curious  to  observe,  even  in 
the  most  accidental  comparisons  between  the  genius  of  the 
Arabs  and  that  of  the  West,  the  struggle  and  the  inherent  an- 
tagonism of  the  two. 
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CHAPTER  IL- 

INFLUENCE  OF  PSOYENgAL  POETBY  ON  THE  SEVEBAL  COUNTRIES  OF 

EUBOPE. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  taste  for  Provenfal  literature 
spread  through  the  rest  of  Europe,  constitutes  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  that  literature,  and  an  important  fact  in  the  history 
of  European  civilization. 

From  the  moment  the  countries  of  the  Provenjal  tongue  had 
detached  themselves  from  the  Carlovinffian  monarchy,  m  order 
to  form  independent  seigniories,  they  had  ceased  to  maintain 
any  connection  with  that  monarchy.  But  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Franks  having  passed  to  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  chiefs  of  the  larger  seigniories  of  the  South  gradually 
entered  again  into  communication  with  a  monarchy,  which, 
feeble  and  decrepit  as  it  was,  could  not  be  the  cause  of  any  ap- 
prehension. From  that  time  we  see  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  of 
JSarcelona,  of  Provence  and  of  Poitiers,  successively  contracting 
family  alliances  with  the  different  sovereigns,  which  again 
brought  the  south  of  France  into  contact  with  the  rest  of  TEu- 
rope. 

Toward  the  year  1000,  the  King  of  France,  Robert,  married 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  William  Taillefer,  the  count  of  Pro- 
vence, a  princess  who  had  been  educated  alternately  at  Tou- 
louse ana  in  the  county  of  Aries.  In  1043,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Henry  IIL,  married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  William 
VrH.,  the  count  of  Poitiers.  £  1080,  Kaymond  Berenger, 
count  of  Provence,  gave  his  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage  to 
Roger,  the  count  of  Sicily.  Other  alliances  of  the  same  Kind 
were  contracted  in  the  course  of  the  same  century. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  before  the  end  of  that  century 
there  already  existed  Iroubadours  and  a  Provencal  poetry: 
compositions  in  verse,  in  which  the  expression  of  love  was 
already  strongly  tinged  with  chivalric  gallantrv,  and  men 
whose  profession  it  was  to  sing  those  pieces  in  the  cultivated 
society  of  the  country.  One  of  the  princesses  which  I  have 
just  enumerated,  Agnes  of  Poitou,  was  the  sister  of  the  famous 
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William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  who  is  reputed,  though  impro- 
perly, to  haye  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  FroYen^al  poets. 
The  supposition  would  therefore  not  be  an  absurd  one,  that  the 
countries  and  the  courts,  where  the  above-named  princesses 
established  themselves,  must  necessarily  have  acquired  on  those 
occasions  some  general  acquaintance  with  this  Provencal  poetry, 
which  at  a  somewhat  later  date  was  destined  to  become  the 
subject  of  universal  interest  and  admiration.  It  is  true  that 
history  says  nothin;^  of  the  sort ;  but  the  facts  of  this  kmd  are 
among  those  to  which  historians,  like  those  of  the  !&Gddle  Age, 
paid  the  least  attention,  and  which  they  were  the  readiest  to 
n^lect. 

It  is,  however,  no  mere  supposition,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  above  mentioned  alliances  the  nobles  of  Aquitania  and  of 
Provence  cave  the'  tone,  and  we  may  say  a  new  code  of  eti- 

3uette  to  tne  courts  where  they  made  their  appearance.  They 
id  so  eCT>ecially  at  the  court  of  King  Bobert  Bisord,  the  his- 
torian of  these  epochs,  gives  a  curious  portrait  of  the  men  of 
Aries  and  of  Toulouse,  who  accompanied  Constance,  the 
daughter  of  their  seignior,  and  he  briefly  describes  the  effect  of 
their  presence  in  France. 

He  represents  them  as  excessively  vain  and  frivolous  men, 
extremely  particular  and  showy  in  their  dress,  in  their  anna 
and  in  the  ornaments  of  their  horses,  in  the  cut  of  their  hair,  and 
in  their  mode  of  shaving  the  beard,  and  as  odd  in  their  appear- 
ance as  they  were  corrupt  in  their  morals,  as  they  were  aesti- 
tute  of  probity  and  feally. 

^  They  are  men,"  he  finally  exclaims,  disconsolate — ^^  they 
are  men  who  have  so  far  seauced  the  nation  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  and  that  of  the  Franks,  which  heretofore  was  the  most 
regular  of  all,  that  it  has  become  entirely  like  them  in  perversity 
and  turpitude;  and  if  some  pious  soul  were  to  attempt  to 
oppose  the  corrupt  men  who  set  such  examples,  he  would  be 
treated  like  a  man  of  unsound  mind.''  * 

Bigord  was  a  monk  and  a  man  of  very  limited  ideas ;  he 
appeared  to  have  been  of  Prankish  origin,  and  a  zealous  parti- 
san of  their  primitive  austerity.  His  words  therefore  stand 
in  need  of  some  explanation.  Tney  simply  mean,  that  Ae  Pro- 
vencal nobles  were  already  distinguish^  for  a  certain  elegance 
of  manners,  for  certain  haoits  of  social  refinement,  for  gaiety  of 

•  **Qaoniiii  itoqae  Beflmda  exemplaria.  ben  I  prob  dolor!  toli  gMM  Fnmoomm, 
sopor  omnium  honootinima,  ao  Burcimdionuii  iitibimd*  rapviti  4oB0o  omnii  forol 
Boqiiitte  ot  tarpitudinit  lUonmi  coniormis.  Si  quialibot  Toro  nHglooiit  ac  timena 
nomi  talia  gerentea  eompescere  toDtaTisset,  ab  elMem  InMiiia  lotabator/'  Tbii  paa- 
aoffo,  kowover,  la  not  from  Bigord's  life  of  Pbilip  Avgaata^  bal  flroai  Olabri  Bodiiq^ 
Hutorianim  rai  temporla  libri  ▼.,  of  wbicb  tbe  lat  book  la  ptaled  In  BonqiiaVa  Beenafli 
ToL  x^  p.  1,  sqq.,  and  tbla  paasage  on  p.  43.— JStf. 
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life,  fen*  a  certain  intermixtnreof  civil  and  militair  Inziuy.  Thej 
were  umdoubtedlj  alao  already  remarkable  £br  tnat  ^^eneral  and 
disintereisted  alacrity  to  please  the  fair  sex,  which  always 
presappoftea  a  certain  degree  of  cnlture  and  of  moral  an&ority 
m  the  latter. 

We  perceive  from  this,  that  if  the  commnnicationsi  whi<^ 
from  the  eleventh  century  had  commenced  to  exist  between  Ae 
sonth  of  France  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  did  not 
then^o  so  far  as  to  impart  to*  the  latter  a  knowledge  of  Frov^o.- 
(al  hteratore,  they  at  any  rate  disposed  them  to  relish  it  b^ 
spreading  in  advance  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  which  it 
was  the  portraiture. 

Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was  scarc^  a 
country  in  Europe,  into  which  the  fame  ol  the  Troubadonra  nad 
not  penetrated,  where  their  productions  were  not  admired^  and 
where  to  imitate  thmn  was  not  the  hij^iest  jnretension  of  art 
The  poetry  of  the  Provencals  had  become  the  poetry  of  France, 
of  Italy,  and  of  a  part  of  Spain.  It  had  enterea  throush  several 
avenues  into  England  and  into  Germanv.  It  was  known  in 
Bohemia,  in  Hungary  and  in  Greece.  Even  in  the  northern 
countries,  as  far  as  Iceland,  it  shared  the  popnlaritv  of  the 
Scandinavian  traditions,  the  sagas,  the  songs  of  the  Eodas,  and 
those  of  the  Skalds. 

Ishallnot  endeavor  to  trace  its  pr(^ress  in  all  those  countries; 
I  shall  confine  n^self  to  examming  its  efiect  on  tiie  literar 
tures  which  have  a  stronger  claim  on  our  interest,  and  which 
will  occujoy  our  attention  in  the  sequeL  They  are  the  litera- 
tures of  Spain,  of  England,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy.  The 
literature  of  the  north  of  iVance  is  excluded  from  my 
researches ;  nevertheless  it  is  by  its  <»igin  so  closely  linked  U> 
that  of  the  South,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  not  to  say 
something  about  it  in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  idiall  com- 
manee  with  Spain. 

Ihirinff  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Christian  part 
of  the.  Peninsula  contained  three  distinct  countries;  each  of 
which  had  its  little  stales,  its  peculiar  dialect  and  its  literature. 
They  were  Oatal<mia  and  Aiagon  in  the  east ;  Castile  in  the 
interior,  and  Galicia  and  Portngal  in  the  west.  In  each  of 
these  countries  the  literature  of  tne  Provencals  had  its  particu- 
lar destiny,  and  was  prodnetive  of  different  effects. 

The  court  of  the  kmgs  of  Castile  was  one  of  those  which  the 
Troubadours  frecmented  the  most,  and  were  they  met  with  the 
best  iMeption.  They  there  sung  their  poetical  productions  of 
every  ^d,  which  were  all  more  or  less  applanded,  and  which 
thence  spread  into  the  smaller  courts  of  the  counti^  or  among 
the  people.    The  first  Castilian  writers  who  have  mvestigatea 
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the  orimi  of  their  own  poetrj  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
it  an  offshoot  of  the  Provencal,  or,  as  th^  term  it,  of  liie  poetry' 
of  Limousin.  Bnt  I3us  is  a  general  assertion  iddch  teadies  ns 
nothing,  nnless  it  is  someiiniat  specnfied  and  examined  in 
detail. 

The  varions  kinds  of  Proyengal  poetrj  were  not  in  eqnal 
favor  among  the  Oastilians,  nor  were  thqr  prodnctiTe  of  the 
same  effeet  on  their  imagination.  Among  the  ancient  monn- 
m^its  of  their  literature  we  cannot  find  aimhing,  whidi  might 
be  regarded  as  even  a  vague  or  distant  hnttadon  of  the  amatory 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  One  might  be  tempted  to  bdieve 
that  the  noble  Castilians,  mive  as  lliey  natmraUr  were,  and 
always  at  war  with  the  Arabs,  could  have  but  litue  tastai  for 
those  subtle  conventions,  with  which  the  Provencals  had  over* 
burdened  their  Mllantay.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
wheHier  it  was  uieir  national  character  or  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  their  political  and  social  condition,  their  chivalry 
did  not  generally  develop  itsdf  into  the  systematic  gaBaiitry  of 
the  soulli  of  France.  It  there  remained  what  ft  had  been  ori- 
innally,  faithful  to  its  purely  religions  and  mairtial  principle. 
The  songs  of  love,  therefore,  were  not  the  portion  of  Frovensal 

S^etry  which  it  adopted  or  imitated,  but  tbe  heroic  narratives, 
e  legends,  the  romantic  epopees,  in  which  this  poetry  had 
celebrated  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  infidels,  or  the 
voluntary  c^uests  of  perilous  adventures.  Moreover,  the  Cas- 
tilian  imagmation  did  not  even  ad<^  these  narratives  in  their 
original  form  or  entire.  It  cut  tiiem  up,  it  parcelled  them  out, 
ana  disragCtged  their  most  salient  parts,  in  order  to  convert 
tiiem  into  {>opular  songs,  which  were  generally  short  enough  to 
be  sung  at  one  time ;  in  fine,  it  changed  them  into  historical 
ballads  or  romamaSj  as  they  were  then  called,  and  as  we  still 
term  them  in  our  day.* 

The  majority  of  these  romanzas  do  not  go  as  fEur  back  as  the 
earliest  epochs.  But  in  the  extremely  varied  and  unequal 
ensemble,  which  they  now  form,  there  are  some,  who  through 
their  various  successive  modifications  cf  langnage  as  well  as 
of  composition,  may  doubtiess  be  traced  as  far  bMk  as  the  first 
half  cf  tiie  thirteenth  century.  Now  these  ure  mosthr  based 
on  Ftovei^  romances  of  ever^  a^  and  of  every  kind. 

Some  of  them  turn  on  the  incidents  of  the  first  crusade, 
others  on  the  expeditions  of  tiie  Paladins  of  Oharlemagne  in 
Spain,  several  on  the  heroes  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  some, 
v^ch  it  is  curious  to  observe  among  tiie  rest,  are  derived  from 


*  A  history  tnd  ebsraoterizttioii  of  Hieie  Bpaaiih  rmmmm  (aoro  vrapeHy  roauMeet ), 
or  popvUur  baUads,  to  ftmtohsd  bj  Mr.  licknor,  in  lito  Htot  of  8paiito&  Ln^  vol,  I ,  chaps. 
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unknown  or  lost  romances,  which  however  were  likewise  Pro- 
vencal, as  their  subject  indicates. 

The  Oastiliaa  imagination  did  not  rest  content  with  merely  bor- 
rowingthe  subjects  for  its  romaozas  from  these  different  branches 
of  the  jProven^  epopee.  Some  of  these  poetic  narrittives  con^ 
tained  pretensions  which  were  repugnant  to  the  national  pride 
of  the  Oastilians ;  as  for  example,  the  one  whidi  had  reference 
to  the  conquest  of  a  part  of  Spain  bj  Charlemagne.  The 
Spaniards  composed  a  multitude  of  romanzas,  ezpresdv  for  the 
purpose  of  contradictmg  the  Troubadours  and  the  Irouvferes 
of  France  on  this  point  of  their  history.  They  created  national 
heroes,  by  whom  they  made  Boland  and  his  companions  van- 
quished. They  represented  Charlemagne  as  defeated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  and  as  repassing  with  great  difficulty  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  his  own 
states.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  they  competed  on  these 
events  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  also  the  adoitional  merit  of 
coming  much  nearer  to  the  truth  of  historv  than  the  Pro- 
ven^ai  romances.  They  are  a  more  faithful  ecno  of  the  ancient 
traditions,  relative  to  that  £unous  expedition  of  the  Franks, 
which  terminated  in  the  disaster  at  Boncevaux. 

So  long  as  the  attention  of  the  Castilians  was  occupied  with 
the  Arabs,  the  Provencal  romances  had  no  other  circulation  in 
Spain,  except  m  the  form  of  these  popular  rhapsodies.  And 
atter  the  Arabs  had  been  vanquished,  and  society  had  become 
established  on  a  firmer  basis,  the  people  continued  to  sing  its 
romanzas ;  it  made  new  ones  like  them,  and  without  any  design 
or  even  a  suspidon  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  said  to  have  gradually 
changed,  re-touched  and  re-created  the  old  ones.  The  nobles, 
who  were  then  at  leisure,  had  also  their  literature  by  them- 
selves ;  they  translated  entire  romances  from  the  Provencal  or 
from  the  French ;  they  imitated  them,  they  exaggerated  and 
subtilized  the  primitive  facts  still  further,  ud  they  became  so 
extravagant  in  this  respect,  as  to  provoke  the  subhme  irony  of 
the  Don  Quixotte. 

These  observations  will  suffice,  I  presume,  to  prove  in  a 
general  manner  the  influence  of  Provencal  poetry  on  the  first 
developments  of  the  poetry  of  the  Castilians.  It  belongs  to 
the  special  history  of  tne  latter  to  show  how  it  employed,  trans- 
formed and  varied  the  fictions  and  the  traditions,  which  it  had 
adopted  from  the  former,  and  from  what  causes  and  by  what 
decrees  this  primitive  poetry  became  altered,  modified  and 
extmctL  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  learned  and  polished  poetry, 
which  nad  neither  its  genius  nor  its  grace. 

Portugal  and  Galicia  are  the  parts  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
concerning  whose  relations  with  the  south  of  France,  during 
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the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  know  ihe  least.  The 
Provencal  documents  mention  but  a  single  Troubadour,  who 
frequented  the  courts  of  Portugal,  and  I  presmne  that  the  Por* 
tuguese  documents  have  not  much  more  to  saj  about  the  Pro- 
vencal poets. 

Kevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  influence  of 
Provencal  poetiy  on  the  ancient  poetry  of  Portugal.  The 
library  of  the  adyocates  at  Usbon  contams  considerable  frag- 
ments of  a  precious  manuscript  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  has  recently  been  printed  in  an  edition  of  twenty-five 
copies  only.  This  manuscript  has  pieces  of  poetry,  which  are 
manifestly  anterior  to  the  age  of  the  manuscnpt,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  These  pieces, 
to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  are  all  without 
exception  songs  of  love,  composed  in  the  style  and  tone  of  those 
of  the  Provencals.  To  say  that  they  are  an  imitation  of  the 
latter  is  not  enough ;  we  must  add  that  they  are  a  perpetual 
imitation,  and  often  a  mere  translation.  Tueir  authors,  like 
those  of  the  second,  style  themselves  Trovadorsi  among  the 
one,  as  among  the  others,  the  composition  of  sn<m  works  was 
called  "  finding  or  inventing."  The  only  difference  to  be  ob- 
served, is,  that  the  system  of  gallantry,  as  expressed  in  the  Por- 
tuguese songs,  is  but  a  mutilated  copy,  a  sort  of  an  abstract  of 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  amatory  songs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours proper. 

As  to  the  epic  romances  of  the  Provengals,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  ei>och  at  which  they  began  to  be  known  in  Portugal. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  find  any  trace  of  them  there  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  either  in  entire  translations  or  cut  up  into 
romanzas,  as  among  the  Castilians.  It  appears,  indeea,  that 
the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  their  historical  roman- 
zas at  an  early  date.  But  scarcely  any  of  these  romanzas  have 
come  down  to  us ;  and  judging  from  these  of  those  which  are 
lost,  they  would  all  have  been  of  a  less  epic  and  less  elevated 
tone  than  the  Castilian  romanzas ;  they  would  imply  less  apti- 
tude to  decompose  and  to  concentrate  poetically  a  long  roman- 
tic narrative  mto  a  small  number  of  detached  rhapsodies  or 
songs. 

Catalonia  and  Ara^n  were  in  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  south  of  France  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
this  intimacy  made  itself  particularly  conspicuous  in  its  litera- 
ture. In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Oatalonians 
had  no  other  literary  idiom  but  the  Provengal,  and  their  literal 
ture  at  the  epochs  in  q^uestion  <5annot  be  distin^ished  from  that 
of  the  Provencals ;  it  constitutes  an  indivisible  part  of  it. 
Several  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  many  Catalonian  nobles 
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figure  in  the  jg;eiieral  Ikt  of  the  Troibadoim,  and  in  the  Pro- 
vencal coUeetioiis  their  poetnr  is  found  mixed  iq>  with  that  of 
the  national  Troubadomns.  Dome  of  these  poems  deserve  even 
to  be  distingnished  from  the  mass  of  those,  of  which  they  con- 
stitute a  party  and  are  among  the  number  of  those  comj^ositions 
which  I  ahall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  hereafter.  The  identitpr 
of  the  poetic  system  of  the  Oatalonians  and  the  Provensals  n 
an  eyidence  that  tiie  idvilization  of  both  these  nations  was  fun- 
damentally the  same^  and  that  the  institution  of  chivalry  had 
developed  itsdf  in  the  same  manner  among  both.* 

This  literary  union  survived  the  poetry  of  the  Provenj^  for 
a  considerable  len^^  of  time.  In  1388,  the  academy  of  the 
gay  scieneey  which  I  have  mentioned  before  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted or  reoxganized  at  Toulouse  in  1323,  still  enjoyed  a  certain 
degree  of  distinction.  John  of  Ara^n,  ambitious  of  the  glory 
of  establishing  a  similar  academy  m  his  own  States,  sent  a 
solemn  deputation  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  two 
academicians  of  Toulouse  to  found  poetic  colonies  of  the  gay 
saber  in  Catalonia.  Hie  first  academy  of  the  kind  was  estab- 
lished at  Barcelona,  and  some  time  afterward  a  body  of  deputies 
from  that  city  went  to  Tortosa,  to  found  a  second  academy 
after  the  n^el  of  the  first  13ie  works  of  several  of  these 
Catalonian  academicians  are  yet  extant,  some  of  them  in  a 
printed  form,  and  the  majority  in  manuscript.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  and  are,  I  believe,  the  first 
poetic  essays  in  this  diidect  This  new  poetry,  which  pretended 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  Provencal,  is  linked  to  it  only  by  feeble 
reminiscences ;  the  TVoubadours  of  the  preceding  centuries  are 
everywhere  lauded  and  quoted,  but  Dante  ana  Petrarch  are 
still  more  so,  and  better  imitated.  Love  speaks  no  longer 
any  other  than  a  sombre  and  a  mystic  laoffuage,  which  ill 
accords  with  the  name  of  the  egj  science.  This  new  poetry  of 
Catalonia  is  however  remarkable  m  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and 
in  respect  to  its  diction.  It  will  in  the  seqjuel  appear  to  us  still 
more  remarkable,  as  the  first  in  Europe,  m  which  we  see  the 
influence  of  Provencal  poetry  disappear  entirely  before  that  of 
the  Italian. 

The  Christian  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  separated  from  the 
countries  of  the  Provencal  tongue  by  the  Pyrenees.  But 
between  the  latter  and  the  north  of  France,  properly  so  called, 
there  was  nothing  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  barrier.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  belonged  mostiy  to  the  same 
race ;  they  spoke  dialects  which  were  closely  related  to  each 

*  On  tlM  cMnMtion  of  the  ProreiMtlei  wtth  Ofttalonla  and  Anfon,  compare  Tick- 
nor'8  Hist,  of  Bj^Miili  lit  toI.  L  p.  m^^dL'-^Ed, 
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other ;  they  had  on  several  oocasionB  been  united  by  the  same 
poUtieal  ties,  and  were  naturally  destined  to  become  so  again; 
mutual  ccMumnnications  had  already  existed  b^;\i^en  them  tot  a 
long  time.  In  fine,  the  respective  situations  €i  the  two  countries 
were  of  such  a  natorep  thi^  the  one  could  scaredy  make  any 
considerable  progress  in  civilization  without  affordii^  the  other 
a  speedy  opportunity  for  participating  in  it  m<»?e  or  less. 

From  the  conmienoement  of  tiie  tw^th  century,  the  Bomansh 
idiom  of  the  Korth,  which  had  alr^ftdy  beecone  the  French^ 
began  to  be  cultivated  with  consistaicy  and  with  success. 
Several  more  or  less  remarkable  works  were  composed  in  this 
idiom,  or  trandated  mto  it,  among  which  the  Vhrimicles  qf 
Waoe  w&tQ  by  far  the  most  important*  Nearly  all  tiiese  works 
were  composed  in  verse :  but  thej^  had  none  of  the  essential 
requisites  of  a  poem.  It  is  not  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  that  we  see  the  French  langui^  exhibit 
works  which  were  conceived  in  a  poetic  spirit  and  mr  a  poetic 
end,  and  which,  considered  as  a  whole,  constitute  a  system  ci 
poetry. 

A  mere  glance  at  this  poetry  of  the  iKOih  of  France  is 
enough  to  strike  anjr  one  with  its  resemblance  to,  and  I  had 
almost  said  its  identity  with,  that  of  the  South,  Both  in  the 
one  and  in  the  other  the  same  poetic  forms  are  employed  to 
give  expression  to  the  same  subjects.  In  the  epopee  we  find 
the  same  traditions,  tiie  same  adventures,  and  the  same  heroes. 
The  general  tone  and  the  character  of  the  narration  are  the 
same. 

In  the  lyrical  forms,  the  system  of  chivalric  gallantry  is  the 
same ;  love  i^eaks  the  same  language,  produces  itself  in  the 
same  costume,  proceeds  with  the  same  armory. 

In  the  poetiy  of  both  nations,  the  metrical  f<»ms  and  the 
mechanism  are  the  same.  The  same  things  .ore  designated  by 
the  same  names.  At  the  North  as  in  the  Soutl^  the  whole  of 
the  poetic  art  is  summed  up  in  the  Wi^trauver  (to  find,  mvent), 
and  the  poets  are  Trouveres  orfinders,  having  as  their  associate 
or  servants  the  Jongleurs,  who  sing  their  verses  fr<mi  cilr  to 
city,  from  court  to  courtf  In  both  countries  this  art  oSjmd- 
mg  is  cultivated  alike,  not  only  by  those  who  are  Trouv^^es  by 
profession,  but  by  all  the  classes  of  the  feudal  <»d0r.  In  a 
word,  between  these  two  poetries  there  appears  at  firrt  sight  to 

*  An  aceonnt  of  this  ohroniole,  and  of  other  works  of  Bobert  Waoe,  Is  Itamlihed  by 
Hm  editors  of  the  **  Hist.  litt  de  la  France,"  toL  zvfi.  p.  CU-^SSS,  tod  toL  xiii.  p. 
518-6S0.— £». 

f  For  an  aocoont  of  these  Tronyferes,  see  Bismondi's  "Ut.  of  Hie  Booth  of  Europe,*' 
Tol  Ist.  Speeial  examinations  of  tiieir  writinn  in  **  Hiit.  Lltt;  de  Is  France.*'  you. 
zy.-zXiL  Compare  also  works  of  De  la  Bne,  Dfnanx,  JnliMit  BaitMsan,  Ificnel,  Le- 
grand  d'Anssy  and  others  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  tSi^  ToliiiBe.— JS^d. 
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be  scarcely  any  other  difference  than  that  of  the  dialect  which 
they  employedi  and  Ihia  difference  eyen  is  not  a  yejnr  con- 
siderable one ;  bnt  there  ia  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  these 
dialects,  in  so  far  as  it  oonMitates  a  literary  idiom,  was  modelled 
after,  and,  as  it  were,  copied,  from  the  otner. 

Bnt  in  spite  of  all  these  resemblances,  a  more  attentiye 
examination  will  soon  disclose  to  ns  important  differences.  In 
the  poetry  of  the  South,  the  ideas  of  chlyalric  gallantry  form  a 
mucn  completer  system  than  in  that  of  the  Korth.  The  first 
includes  a  truer  iaea  of  society  than  the  second ;  in  a  word,  the 
common  elements  of  both  these  poetries  are  more  prominent, 
more  clearly  deteloped  and  more  coherent,  in  that  or  the  South 
than  in  the  other ;  and  tliis  fact,  demonstrated  and  established, 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  beins,  would  suffice  to  proye,  if  there 
were  any  need  of  it,  that  tne  first  is  an  original  type  and  an 
inyention,  while  the  second  is  but  an  imitation  and  a  copy. 

But  there  are  simpler  and  more  direct  means  for  estabhshing 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  mere  approximation  of  dates 
is  enough.  At  the  epoch  of  the  appearance  of  Christian  of 
Troyes,  who  is  the  first  Trouy^  to  wnom  we  can  with  certainty 
attribute  lyrical  pieces  in  the  style  of  the  Troubadours,  the 
latter  had  alreaay  flourished  for  nearly  a  century,  and  had 
already  carried  their  art  to  its  highest  perfection. 

In  regard  to  the  romantic  epopees,  tnere  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  majority  of  those  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  of  France 
are  translations,  imitations  and  variations  of  each  other.  But  it 
is  more  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  are  the  originals 
and  which  the  copies.  This  is  a  literary  question  of  great 
importance  and  of  extreme  complexity.  AU  that  I  can  do 
here  is  simply  to  state  it.  I  shall,  howeyer,  endeayor  to  solye 
it  hereafter,  and  I  shall  reclaim  for  the  Proyen^als  more  than 
one  famous  production,  which  has  habitually  been  produced 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  olJier  literatures. 

I  now  pass  on  to  England,  which  will  occupy  our  attention 
but  for  a  short  time. 

After  the  Normans  had  introduced  the  Bomansh  idiom  of 
the  north  of  France  into  that  island,  there  sprung  up  an  Anglo- 
Norman  literature,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  literature  of  the  French. 

This  Anglo-Norman  literature  had  two  points  of  contact  with 
the  literature  of  the  Proyengals,  one  of  wnich  was  furnished  by 
its  general  and  indirect  relations  to  France,  the  other  directly 
through  the  kines  of  England,  who  had  becomes  dukes  of 
Guienne,  and  wno  kept  up  habitual  communications  wiUi 
several  of  the  provinces  of  the  South.  The  literature  of  the 
Provencals  had  thus  two  avenues  open,  by  which  to  penetrate 
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into  Great  Britain,  Henry  II,  and  his  sons  distinsnlthed 
themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  encooragement  of  the  Thmbi^ 
doors.  His  queen,  Eleanor  of  Goienne,  drew  several  of  theia 
alter  her,  and  among  others  one  of  the  OKNit  distingoisbed-*- 
Bernard  de  Yentadoor. 

Bnt  in  spite  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  poetrj  of 
the  Provencals  exercised  but  a  veiy  limited  influence  on  the 
poetry  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  The  latter  can  show  nothing 
which  might  be  compared  with  the  Ivrical  produetioiis  of  the 
first.  As  to  poeticafromances,  the  Anelo-Normans  oomj^oeed 
some  of  tibem,  they  translated  others,  aim  they  were  acquamted 
with  several  more  through  French  translations :  but  there  are 
writers  who  have  wished  to  attribute  to  them  the  invention  of 
nearly  all.  This  is  an  assertion  which  it  will  not  even  be 
necessary  for  me  to  refute  expressly ;  it  will  vanish  of  itself 
before  the  facts,  as  they  will  be  announced. 

By  the  side  of  this  Anglo-Norman  literature,  which  was 
properly  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  conqueror^  Hiere  arose 
another  in  the  langu^  of  the  country,  and  this  was  ike  litenir 
ture  of  the  people.  The  Provencal  influence  is  more  apparent 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  It  contains  several  imitations 
or  translations  of  epic  romances  from  the  Provencal,  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.* 

I  now  proceed  to  broach  a  question  of  great  interest  in  tiie 
literary  history  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  for  the  solution  of 
which  we  have  principally  to  look  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  generally  admitted  opinion,  that  the  original  authors 
of  the  romances  of  the  Bound  Table  have  borrowed  the  subject 
from  British  (or  rather  Bretan)  traditions.  Now,  there  are 
two  countries  which  are  regarded  as  the  primitive  centres  <A 
these  traditions — ^Armorican  Brittany  in  France,  and  the  prinei* 
pality  of  Wales  in  England. 

As  far  as  Armorican  Brittany  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  there,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  which  has  any 
resemblance  to  the  traditions  in  question,  nothinj^  that  could 
have  served  as  the  basis  for  such  fictions.  All  that  has  been 
advanced  or  conjectured  on  this  subject  is  a  pure  chimerSi  a 
hypothesis  which  could  not  be  refuted,  since  it  is  not  sustained 
by  any  argument,  not  even  by  a  bad  one. 

In  regard  to  the  country  of  Wales,  it  is  another  matter. 
This  countiy  has  preserved  its  ancient  lan^a^e  and  ito  national 
traditions  much  more  carefully  and  com^etdy  than  Armorica. 
It  has  written  documents;  and  these  ought  to  contain  the 

*  On  the  old  EngUsh  metrical  romances,  tlie  reader  maj  eoawdt  Warton'a  **mft  of 
Eo^lish  Poetry,*'  toL  lat—^d. 
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proofii  of  the  opinion  adyancedy  if  any  snch  exist — and,  in  foet^ 
tiioBe  documentfl  do  make  mention  of  King  Arthnr,  of  Merlin 
^Oie  Enchanter,  of  Triatnuu  of  Queen  Isenlt,  and  of  other 
lomantic  nersonageB  of  the  Bound  !I^ble«^  But  can  the  state- 
ments of  these  Weish  monuments  in  regard  to  those  persomages 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  or  the  germ  of  the  romances  in 
question!  This  problem  is  a  precise  one,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  solve  it.  We  shall  see,  that  the  original  authors  of  these 
romances,  whoeyer  the^  may  be,  have  borrowed  nothing  from 
the  traditions  of  the  pnmitiTe  Britons,  except  it  be  some  proper 
names  and  a  few  vague  facts.  We  shall  see,  that  all  the 
developments  of  these  romances,  and  whatever  relates  to  their 
^aracter  and  poetical  merit,  was  either  derived  aitirely  from 
ihe  imaginatian  of  tiie  inventors  themselves,  or  else  from  mo- 
muments  which  have  no  longer  anv  existence  anywhere.* 

Germany,  like  Eu|4and,  had  a  double  point  of  contact  with 
the  countries  of  the  xroven^al  tongue — an  indirect  one  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  an  immediate  and  direct  one  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aries,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  Provence  of  the 
Middle  Age— that  is  to  say,  all  the  countnr  from  the  Is^re  to 
the  sea,  and  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Alps.  Several  emperors  of 
file  house  of  Hohenstaufen  attempted  to  establish  their  authority 
in  this  kln^om.  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  himself  crowned 
kine  of  it  m  1138 ;  Otho  lY.  kept  a  sort  of  lieutenant  there 
witn  the  title  of  marshal ;  Frederic  11.  made  various  attempts 
to  get  up  a  party  in  his  favor  within  its  limits.  The  literary 
eommumcations  naturally  foUowed  the  political,  and  we  can 

SAoi  out  quite  a  large  number  of  Troubadours,  who  frequented 
e  camps  and  the  courts  of  these  emperors  in  Italy .f 
The  effects  of  all  these  direct  and  indirect  communications 
soon  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  literature  of  the 
Germans.  This  literature,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
ideas  of  Christian  origin  and  to  its  ancient  national  traditions, 
assumed  now,  all  at  once,  a  wider  expansion  and  a  new  ap- 
pearance. £b  had  a  lyric  ]>oetry,  the  various  forms  of  whidi 
were  more  or  less  constructed  aft^  the  models  of  the  Proven- 
cals, and  among  them,  as  wdl  as  among  the  latter,  the  noblest 
form  was  consecrated  to  the  apotheosis  of  chivalric  love.  The 
writers  who  cultivated  this  new  poetry,  assumed  a  name  which 
indicated  the  prominent  character  and  object  of  their  pro- 

*  Ob  tUf  sabjeet  cooiMfe  Sohmidt'B  ''Lei  ronaos  en  vroit  des  ojelet  de  la  table 
ronde/*  An  account  or  tbe  poems  of  this  CTele  in  the  du&reiit  laiuriiaii^  of  Europe 
and  the  Bms^L  is  giyen  br  Von  der  Ham,  m  the  Id  toL  of  bis  *'  IffameufBger/*  mA 
•OM  Meister  Konrad  Ton  Straaabniulu — Ed* 

t  An  account  of  the  Italian  wara  d  theae  emperora  ia  giren  bj  Von  Bamner,  in  hie 
"  Geaohichte  der  Hohenatanfen,'*  q.  t.  On  the  nngdoB  of  Arlea,  aee  toL  t.  p.  TC— 
Ed* 
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fbisioiu  They  called  themsel\re&  MmnMBMer^  or,  m  &SM 
wordg,  fiiiigere  of  love.  These  MinnesoeiiMr  b^sii  to  flooflA 
mmij  rimnltaneaasly  with  the  Troavires  (Sr  the  noith  of  Frstioi 
— that  is  to  say,  toward  the  close  of  the  t#dfth  eratary — anA 
ihey  likewise  oOntiimed  to  riskf  nntit  fhe  thirteen  A.  Tnere  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  angle  one  of  them,  in  whom  we  do  not  distin- 

Sish  traces  of  PfOTen^al  kflnmeei  and  that  even  in  the  minnterif 
tails  of  thought  and  style,  and  ret  we  shall  find  tiie  exr 
pression  of  chivalric  calUmtiy  even  less  complete  among  them 
than  it  was  among  the  Trcfaybrea  of  Fhmce*.  Hie  more  il 
receded  from  its  proper  centre,  and  the  fhrfher  it  advanced 
from  the  South  towara  the  ICorth,  the  more  llie  poetry  of  thef 
Provencals  lost  of  its  pecoliar  spirit,  and  of  its  character  ss  a 
whole. 

The  revolution,  which  was  hrought  about  in  the  literature  of 
Germany  by  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  and  sentunents  of 
chivalry,  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  in  the  epopee  dum  it 
is  in  tbe  lync  forms.  All  the  ancient  national  tractions  wfaidl 
this  poetry  had  thus  far  preserved,  were  then,  as  it  were,  cast 
in  a  new  mold.  The  uncouth  heroism  of  the  barbarooa  timea 
was  tempered  by  some  traits  of  the  kindlier  and  more  generout 
heroism  of  chivalry.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  an 
unknown  Minnesienger  redacted,  fai  the  form  in  which  we 
now  possess  it,  the  poem  of  the  Mbelungen — ^a  poem  of  vast 
cdebrity,  concerning  which  I  ahall  have  to  speak  more  titan 
once  heresibr,  and  m  which  we  shall  see  the  strangest  associa* 
tion  of  the  ancient  pagan  barbarity  with  the  beli^  and  senti*' 
ments  of  Christianity  and  the  manners  of  chivalry. 

The  same  motive,  which  induced  the  Germans  of  the  twelftik 
and  thirteenth  centuries  to  modify  their  ancient  heroic  poetrjf 
according  to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  chivalry,  prevailed  oil 
them  to  translate  the  majorify  of  tbte  ProveMdl  and  P^dl 
romances.  German  literature  furnishes  us  on  Ois  point  many 
valuable  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Prbven^i  Hiero 
exist,  in  fact,  in  the  German  lon^  poems,  which  are  nothing^ 
more  tiian  translations,  and,  aceoroing  to  the  confession  of  ibt^ 
writers  themselves^  tmndations  from  the  Proven]^    Thesf 

•  QcTftaM  wikmlkt  l^MtlMidtQSi  tw«  fMentfoiiftmterior  to  the  VhmwJngefg,  tai 
«oii06des  to  tiMm  t  deetd^A  Bw^AotlAi  oror  tlM  lattter,  not  ohIf  oa  Aeeeut  «f  Ihi^ 
crefttor  noAxHf  of  IBknk  mieil  eoaipotittoiii«  but  more  maUetStafy  oa  ioMval  of  At 
Mir  InteMewM  «f  oiftnaer  et^^ 

B"   ml  ntktioBs  (Geseh.  d.  d«iitoclieii  Dichtmig.  yoL  L  p.  )91>.    tn^i  dlrtot  Imi- 
^  tko  poote  of  the  Bomsnsli  idioms  eaii  be  niowit  fmj  in  •eirf^i»  of  flie  Ifis* 
in,  i  e.  in  four  or  Sto.  who  Bred  ee  tho  eesfiiiet  of  Fiance^  fUjtr  to  Switeerlaae 
riam  (Cf.  V.  d.  Hagen's  Minnesingerf  voL  ii.  p.  50) ;  the  ifflwiote  portiont  of  e^ 
I  ■etfoiiil  poetry,  which  in  poiak  of  deHcacj,  ta^mtUf^mmlmMf  of  aentlitteiili 
le iot wirpeMad hr my  ef the eeooh.    r"*^''Tj-irT^  nili  sijxrfi  rmfir  trrfieiwn, 
and  only  number  lAoot  one  hnndred  and  tiztf .  while  fhe  Prrreagil  lift  ikows  orer  thiea 
hundred  and  fifty  peeie. — JSd* 
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▼erB{on8)  thereforoi  repramit,  if  not  by  their  fbrm  tfid  in  their 
4etaik.  at  least  in  their  general  arrangement  and  in  the  fnnda* 
mental  conception,  the  rroTen^al  wo»8,  from  which  they  were 
eriginally  taken,  and  which  are  now  lost 

ftere  are  also  poems  in  the  German  language,  which  ftimish 
na  no  indication  whatever  respecting  their  authors,  but  wMdi 
contain  in  themselves,  and  in  their  very  substance,  incontesta- 
ble marks  of  their  x^rovensal  origin.  These  are  not  only 
curious  vestiges  of  the  influence  of  the  literature  of  southern 
France,  but  they  are  constituent  and  interesting  parts  of  that 
literature  itself,  which  we  are  sure  of  finding  reproduced  in  the 
German  literature  dT  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

It  remains  now  to  investigate  the  traces  of  Provencal  poetry 
in  Italy.  This  is  the  country,  to  which  I  confess  I  shall  follow 
it  with  most  curiosi^.  It  is  there,  where  I  think  I  see  its  influ- 
ence manifesting  itself  in  its  totality  and  with  the  greatest 
effect,  and  blending  in  the  most  intimate  and  in  the  most 
striking  manner  wim  the  spirit  and  the  tendencies  of  the  coun- 
try. 

From  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  new  rdations  of  every 
kind  began  to  spring  u^  between  the  south  of  France  and 
Italy.  The  principal  cities  of  the  two  countries  gave  them- 
selves constitutions  nearly  equally  liberal,  and  constructed  after 
nearly  the  same  model. 

These  cities  allied  themselves  to  each  other  by  treaties  of 
amity  and  of  commerce ;  they  formed  a  coalition  in  order  to 
carry  on  mutually  the  war  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  the 
common  enemy  of  their  fiiith  and  of  their  industry ;  they  drove 
them  from  several  idands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  even 
took  several  of  their  most  important  cities  in  Spain  itself. 
These  political  and  commercial  relations  gave  rise  to  others  of 
a  sodal  character,  so  that  each  of  the  two  nations  could  adopt 
iSrom  the  other  whatever  it  found  for  its  advantage. 

It  was  during  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  that  the 
institutions  ana  manners  of  chivalry  were  introdueea  from  the 
south  of  IVance  into  Italy.  They  were  from  the  outset  adopted 
with  avidity  by  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  along  with  tnem 
the  whole  poetic  system,  which  constituted  part  and  parcel  of 
them.  The  Proven^  thm  became  the  literary  language  of 
all  the  smaller  courts  of  Italy,which  ]^ded  themselves  on  their 
diivalric  etiquette.  The  Irovencal  Troubadours  visited  these 
courts;  they  there  gave  lessons  m  their  art,  and  poets  sprang 
mp  among  tne  Italians  themselvee,  who  sung  in  the  Provengfu 
idiom  of  love  and  courtesy.  History  makes  mention  of  no  less 
than  thir^  of  them,  and  among  that  number  there  are  some 
who  were  aistingnished  for  their  rank  and  talent. 
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Durii^;  IliiB  first  epoch  of  the  Provenj^l-Italiaa  poetay— that 
i%  daring  the  ioterTd  between  1150  and  1220,  or  thereabouts 
— JtaXj  cannot  be  said  to  have  as  yet  had  any  poetry  of  its 
own;  at  least  no  poetry  which  was  ealtiTated  as  an  art,  and 
oonstrocted  on  some  artistic  {principle.  The  IteliMi  scholars 
have  inatitated  many  researehes,  and  hare  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains,  in  ord^  to  discover  in  their  langoage  Terses  ante- 
rior to  me  thirteenth  centory.  Bat  all  that  they  have  foand 
are  two  inscriptions  of  sndi  a  clmracter,  that  thousands  of 
jaeces  like  them  would  not  constitute  the  first  word  of  a 
poem. 

The  fact  is,  that  before  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  no 
other  poetry  in  Italy  but  that  which  exists  ereiTwhere,  and 
which  IS  never  written :  the  poetry  of  nature  and  of  &e  people ; 
and  surely,  beneath  a  ukj  like  that  of  Italy,  and  among  a 
people  of  so  happy  an  organization,  this  poetry  of  nature  ought 
at  all  times  to  have  produced  things  more  worthy  of  being  col* 
lected  and  prized  than  all  the  me<uocrities  of  art 

In  regmra  to  the  written  Italian  poetry,  it  is  ipnerally  agreed, 
that  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind  were  made  m  Sicily  and  by 
Sicilians,  at  the  court  and  under  the  auspices  of  Fr<Mieric  II. 
But  no  satisfactory  reason  has  as  yet  been  assigned,  why  the 
authors  of  these  essays  employed,  mstead  of  the  Sicilian,  the 
Tuscan  idiom  of  the  country,  which  at  this  epoch  exhibits  as 
vet  no  vestige  of  any  literary  supremacy.  However  that  may 
be,  the  attempts  in  question  are  all  of  them  imitations  of  the 
amatonr  son|pi  of  the  Provencals,  and  these  inutations  even  are 
nncoutn,  insij^id  and  servile,  little  calculated  to  supplant  in 
Itidv  the  foreigu  poetry  from  whic^  they  are  derived. 

Tnis  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when,  toward  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  ideas  and  usages  of 
chivalry,  which  had  heretofore  been  confined  to  the  nnall^ 
courts  of  Italy,  were  introduced  into  its  republics.  The  mo- 
meat  of  this  mtroduction  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  history 
of  Italian  civilization. 

By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  majority  of  the  cities 
of  liombardy,  of  Bomagna  and  of  Tuscany  made  themselves 
independent  of.  their  feudal  sovereigns,  and  they  continued 
their  straggles  against  tiie  feudal  orcter  generally,  against  the 
nobles  who  had  remained  within  their  walls,  and  against  the 
seigniors  of  the  borouffhs  and  the  casties,  until  the  K>urteenth 
century.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  wars,  and  in  order  to 
become  triumphant  in  them,  that  these  Italian  republics 
exerted  all  the  energy  and  heroism  of  which  tiiey  were  capa- 
ble^ and  that  they  gave  themselves  a  military  organization 
which  was  quite  pecmiar,  and  which,  in  the  cities  of  Tuscany, 
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and  partieiilmrh'  st  Fkire&ce)  attained  its  higiiMt  derdc^inent 
lowurd  ilie  inidiSe  of  tihe  tMrteeatli  eeoturf.* 

Kothing  ean  be  more  enriooa  than  Hm  organiaatioH  ani  the 
enaloms  and  namien  wlikli  ft  ezhibita  or  implies*  Itlteaibea 
a  generosi^  whidi  bovde»  on  ostentation,  an  entburiasni  cf 
honor  and  of  k^altf)  whiek  ia  rery  freqveailj  sapevior  to 
party  interests — strong  and  impassioned,  as  these  interasls  w&m 
at  the  time.  I  will  mention  a  dingie  instaneoi  becsmse  if  em 
he  done  in  a  few  words.  It  iH>xM  hare  been  conmdeied  cBs-^ 
gracefnl  to  take  an  enemy  by  sorprue.  They  eonseqnentlr 
kept  an  alarm-bell,  which  they  called  Martinella,  and  whicn 
was  rang  day  and  night  for  a  whole  month,  in  order  Aat  every 
enemy  of  the  repnbm  nught  prepare  to  defmd  hfansi^.  Erery- 
thing  else  was  eoneeiTea  in  tiie  same  spirit.  Erery&ing  was 
basM  npon  the  principles  and  usages  of  ehiTalry.  It  was  a 
chivalric  democracy  to  the  whole  extent,  and  in  we  fall  sense 
of  the  term. 

Institutions  and  manners  ISkb  these  are  snffieient  evidence  of 
the  effect  which  Proyen^al  poetry,  and  more  especially  ^  epic 
romances — ^those  of  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  those  of  Itbe  Boond 
Table— produced  on  the  imagination  oi  the  inliabitants  ^ 
Italy.  These  romances  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  since 
the  dose  of  the  twelfth  centuiy;  tbey  had  rapidlr  beecme 
popular;  they  were  publicly  sung  in  the  theatres^;  were  were 
Italian  translations  of  them  in  verse,  and  fragments  <xf  these 
versions  were  sung  by  the  people  as  a  s<»ii  of  romansas. 

The  popidar  imi^gination  transferred  the  scene  of  several  of  the 
events  celebrated  in  these  romances  into  Italy.  Tkere  is  a  eave 
at  Fiesole,  three  miles  tmoL  ileienee^  whidk  is  called  the  Cave 
of  the  Fairies.  It  hi  there  where  Bebnd  was  mSA  fo  have  been 
fairied^  that  is  to  say,  rendered  lavulaerablaf  and  where  iSbn 
enchanter  Maugis,  the  cousin  of  Itenaad  de  Mentouban,  Imd 
learnt  the  art  ofneeromancy.  It  was  pretended  &at  the  sw^ 
of  Tristan  had  been  found  in  Lombu^.  Memit  iEtna  waa 
converted  into  one  of  the  seats  of  King  Artus^  whe,  aecerdhig 
to  the  romances  written  about  lum,  was  not  dead,  bat  had  mira* 
culously  disanpeared  from  l^fitdn,  wliere  he  was  expected  te 
reappear,  ana  to  reign  agi^  at  some  future  day.  Everywhaw 
we  meet  with  personueawhe,  mstead  of  the  names  of  the  saints, 
assumed  the  names  of  tiie  hoiees  of  kniffhierrantry,  as  fbr  ex« 
am]^e,  those  of  ICerlkt,  TMrtan,  If  efiacraa,  ef  Laimeelot  and 
Oauvain.  In8hort,thefewasnotl]&igintheromances<tfchivalry, 
whi^  the  Italians  did  not  attempt  to  translate  into  actuij  Hfo 

A  poetry,  which  influaiced  me  manueia  d  tiie  Italians  so 

•  On  Hm  omiiiittioii,  nunmeri  tad  emtctnt  of  fllese  ItaHui  ettles,  tvmgu%  Thi 
Bauiiior't  '*  Gefokickl*  d«r  HoheaitMita,'*'  voL  v^  p.  S8,  tq^— £tf.. 
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feraiUj,  might  bd  eiqpected  to  kave  been  imitated  in  tMr- 
niilioaiu  kagnage.  It  was  flo  in  Tosoany.  Bendea  tke  roman^ 
ces  latmalatM  from  the  Frovensal,  the  Florentines  had  ofigfaMl 
rwnaneesy  in  which  they  reproduced,  and^mbsllUied.witii  a 
sort  of  chiyabic  eostome^  their  ancient  natioiHil  tviditions  eon- 
carnintf  the  fonndii^  oi  Florenceya&d  ooncerning Ihe destnle- 
tion  oi  the  aneient  fitmsean  citj  FendeSy  or  FiesoW.  The  his- 
tory of  these  fi<^ns  niajr,  at  some  Aitore  day^  become  a  new 
and  cnrioni  subject  of  research  for  us; 

As  the  obiyalry  of  the  courts  had  its  Ijrie  poetry  at  Palermo, 
so  the  duyalry  of  democracy  had  its  own  in  the  cities  of  Tos- 
caiiy,  at  tin  head  of  which  we  must  put  Flcupsnca  A  laborious 
and  timid  imitation  of  the  Proyengal,  lUa  hew  Tnsean  poetry 
was  whoUy  deyoted  to  the  expression  <tf  the  tender  sentmient, 
liketl^  former;  and  still  it  differed  from  it  by  yarious  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  In  the  republics  of  Tuscany,  the  manners 
imd  usages  of  duTalry  were  simple,  grtye,  aurtere,  and  iSbm 
gallantry  natunUy  assumed  tiietin^SftiiesenHmnera^  Their 
foye  was  still  more  ideal,  more  dismtarested^aad  liore  like  a 
reUpious  cultns  than  that  of  the  courts  of  PioyiiMie.f 

rwta  arose  in  eyery  part  of  Tuscany  to  o^brale  this  new 
sentiment  of  loye.  At  least  fifty  <xf  mm  are  known  to  have 
flourished  between  the  years  1220  and  1265,  the  epoch  at  which 
Dante  was  bom.  Their  poetry  exhibits  many  fine  characteris- 
tics, but  also  much  that  k  as  yet  uhoouth  ana  monotonous.  It 
was  Dante  who  conyerted  this  early  Tuscan  poetry,  which  was 
still  more  than  half  Proyengal,  into  an  independent,  a  yigorous, 
an  ItaliMi  poetry.  Dante  is  scarcely  oyer  m^itioned  as  a  lyric 
poet  This  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known.  To 
oe  prooerly  appreciated,  he  must  be  considered  m  eoiuiection 
witn  ail  that  preceded,  and  in  the  midst  of  jAiafciifaSdi  sur- 
rounded him — as  the  poetic  representatiye of^ilf^at  one <tf 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  remarkable  epoeha  in  m  history  of 
that  country.     . 

•  Without  surpassing,  perhaps  without  equalling  Dante,  Pe-, 
trarch  did  eyen  more  than  the  former  had  donsfor  the  adyanee- 
ment  of  Tascan  poi^gry.  He  eleyated  the  poetry  of  loye,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  tiie  MiddleiAge,to  the  highest  degree  of 
elegance  and  sweetnesflL  of  charm  and  iMTity ;  hi  added  to  it  all 
duit  art  and  taste  eouM  %AiLi  Undiar  this  general  point  ^msm^ 
the  works  of  Pdmrch  a^y  be  regarded  as  the  complement  and 
oMSummation  of  tiie  amatory  poe^  of  the  Ptoyesj^ls.  By 
considering  them  in  this  point  of  yiew^  and  by  cpQ^p«nng  them 

^  On  Um  detafli  of  thb  nibjeot  the  reader  mer  hts^M  Oil  iTidtgtt  W  Asares,  Creseim- 
beoi,  TiralMMckl,  Gisgiieii^i  de  BiniKNidi,  BovjartM^jM^  eipeci*UT  Fanrtere 

learned  work ;  ^^BlSe^etbs  oiigliiMdt  la  mMolMmMp^     Ibb,  lS64.-^il. 
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wththoearftiie  better  l^roabadoan,  we  ihall  find  knew  ooo*- 
nan  to  eoBTiBee  «um1tm  ot  the  iikfiaaMe  and  cf4w  gaunt  of 
tbebatr. 

At  th«  qradi  vheo  Diuto  and  Petrarch  wrote,  Provangal 
poetiy  was  already  extinct,  and  tliere  were  no  Vx^er  aar  Iran- 
twdonn ;  bat  their  fiune  was  atiU  alira  Their  prodncdoM 
were  constaatly  ttadied  and  imitated.*  Ihe  hcroio  rosnaooea 
oa  die  eqiidts  oi  (Surlemagne,  nod  of  his  Paladins,  and  Aoaa 
on  the  adventares  of  the  Knii^  of  the  Bound  Table,  still  c&v 
cnlated  under  Tarioos  tomt  among  the  people  and  in  tfie 
iMstles,  as  the  moBUDents  cf  an  age  and  of  manners  which  had 
passed  awi^,  bat  the  fresh  and  rivid  reminiscenoe  f^  whi^  still 
exerted  a  powerful  infloence  <«  their  imaginatioDB. 

Hm  great  literary  rerolntiMi  occaticoied  br  the  taking  of 
CoutaBtim^le,  conngned  tiie  remuns  of  Prorensal  po^ry 
everywhere  to  obbvion.  No  one  now  thonriit  any  longer  of 
the  amatcwy  srags  of  the  Troabadoon,  and  the  ancient  roman- 
ces of  chivalry  were  abandoned  to  the  people,  which  preaerved* 
bat  at  the  same  time  altered  and  matiliUed  them.  No  other 
f[ii.i]pots,  bat  those  whose  subjects  and  whose  forme  were  of  the 
aniimie  tviiu,  were  now  demanded.  All  the  taste  and  elegance 
whidi  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  models  had  been  able 
to  impart,  were  tmw  employed  in  re-producing  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Scill  Italy  perBevercd  in  its  noble  destiny  of  purifying  and 
iiLirfteting  all  the  branches  of  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age. 
what  Dante  and  Fetrari'h  had  iiii;n;  for  the  lyric  forms,  other 
men  of  a  cultivated  but  of  an  iiidupundtiiitiTL'iiLiig,  andfai^ful  to 
the  fi|iirit  of  the  Middle  Age,  did  for  the  romantic  epopee.  They 
took  up  the  rough  poetic  sketches,  which  the  Provencal  roman- 
cists  had  drawn,  of  the  long  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
Islamism  on  tlit:  1'rojiiii.Ts  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  tliey  converted 
them  into  epopees,  which  with  the  merit  of  an  ingenious  com- 
])oeitiun,  combined  all  the  elegance  and  graces  of  a  finished 
Btyle.  The  "  Uriaiido  Amoroso  ot  Bmardo  and  of  Bcrni,  the 
"  iInrgante"'of  Pulci,  the  "  Orlando  Fnrioso"  of  Ariosto,  replaced 
as  living  epopees  and  olasvcs  of  a  European  fame,  those  old 
romances  on  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  which  could  no 
longer  satisfy  the  taste  of  any  one,  I  think,  however,  that  at 
the  present  time  we  may  assume  a  sufficiently  L-lovati.>i  point 
of  vision  to  compare  those  primitive  epopees  with  the  master- 
works  by  which  they  were  supplanted,  or  wo  shall  jMirliaps  liia- 
coTer,in  some  of  them,  beauties  which  are  destined  to  live  again. 

*  I'jntr.  un  CDCouaCering  ArDsnd  Daniel,  whom  he  ref^arded  m  thn  patriarch  of  ths 
■  ■  ■       ■  Lm  by  the  latter,  in  eight  ProTi 

elf  not  only  read,  but  — "  — 

DwBe'i  work.'caired  Ihe  Proiteii5«]a  the  padri  dtUa  dtUa  potiia  vigart.—Kd. 
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CHAFEEft  lEL 

rSFLVKSOB  OF  OBBCIAlf  CIVILIZATIOK  OH  THE  0O17TH  OF  aAOL. 

Tbb  rapid  sorvej,  which  I  have  just  taken  of  ih»  history  of 
ProTengal  literatare^  involves  as  one  of  its  results  a  general 
fact  of  great  importano^  to  which  I  now  retiuniy  in  order  to 
set  it  forth  more  explicitlj  and  completely  than  I  have  thus  fivr 
been  able  to  do. 

The  poesy  of  the  TronbadounLthat  brilliant  phenomenon  of 
the  ICiadle  A^  in  the  south  of  France,  was  by  no  means  aa 
isolated  phenomenon  in  that  country.  It  wai  out  one  of  the 
results  of  a  ^neral  and  an  energetic  moremeni  in  &vor  of 
social  restoration— of  an  intense  enthusiasm  <^hfnmanity.  react- 
ing  on  eveiy  Bide  against  the  oppression  and  the  barbarity  of 
the  epoch. 

The  same  sentiment,  the  same  want,  that  had  prompted  the 
men  of  these  times  to  seek  and  to  find  a  new  poetrv,  mipdled 
them  to  seek  and  to  find  a  new  type  and  new  eoects  m  the 
other  art%  particularly  in  architecture.  Side  by  side,  and  in 
comunction  with  the  poetic  monuments,  there  arose  churches 
and  palaces,  which  were  only  another  mantfestation  of  the  same 
sentiment  of  vigor  and  of  moral  ezaltationy  which  had  inspired 
the  former.  ^ 

yfe  have  already  learnt  that  the  development  of  chivalric 
heroism,  which  was  for  some  time  reffarded  as  the  first  and 
almost  the^  onl^  human  virtue,  coincided  with  the  epochs  of 
these  new  inspirations  of  art  it  was  at  the  same  time  that  the 
inhabitants  or  the  cities,  while  struggling  fixr  their  ISberty  under 
the  name  of  franchisee  organked  ^mselves  into  eommunitiei^ 
for  the  purpose  of  self-dbfenee,  and  that  in  these  efforts  Aey» 
consciously  or  uneonsciouslyy  acted  a  part  whidbi  was  obivainc 
in  every  sense  of  the  tenn.  Finally,  all  these  sodal  revdntions 
were  acompanied  by  corresponding  religious  rbvoIiiCions,  sdll 
bolder  and  more  venturesome  than  aU  the  others* 

Kow,  were  these  chai^pes,  whether  actually  aeectt&plished  or 
only  att^npted,  from  the  middle  of  the  elevenu,  to  tine  middle 
of  the  tweuth  century — ^were  they  a  mere  modiftcation  of  the 
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previous  state  of  things,  the  direct  and  simple  product  of  preex- 
isting causes,  more  or  less  ancient?  or,  were  they  rather  tne  ac- 
cidental result  of  the  unexpected  interrention  of  some  external 
influence  in  the  course  of  the  ideas  and  the  events  of  tiie  time  % 

These  are  important  questions,  which  I,  however,  cannot 
think  of  solving,  or  even  of  seriously  propounding  at  present. 
If  their  solution  is  possible,  it  must  proceed  from  data  which 
are  vet  to  be  establisned,  and  from  facts,  which  are  yet  to  be 
explained.  But  these  questions  are  closely  related  to  a  remark- 
able fact,  to  which  I  thmk  I  can  now  irive  the  attention  which 
itdeserv^.  ^  ^ 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  consider  the  revolu- 
tions of  wMch  I  luive  spoken,  to  whatever  cause  or  influence 
we  may  attribute  them,  me  most  immediate,  the  most  positive 
and  the  best  established  antecedents  of  these  revolutions  appear 
td  have  been  nothing  more  than  alterations,  regrets  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  state  of  things  anterior  to  the  German  con- 
quest, or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Gkdlo-Eoman  civilization. 

Thus  it  is  very  probable,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  and  as 
I  hope  to  show  more  clearly  in  tbe  sequel,  tnat  several  xinds  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Troubadonrs  were  nothing  more  than  a  reflne- 
ment,  or  a  chivalric  modification  of  certain  popular  forms  of  the 
antique  poetry,  the  motive  and  idea  of  wnich  had  probably 
been  preserved  by  tradition. 

'  The  laimiage  ot  this  new  poetry,  the  Provencal — ^that  idiom^ 
so  polishea  and  so  originfQ  in  some  of  its  accessories — ^is  at  bot- 
tom but  a  new  form,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  phase  of  the  Latin. 
Hat  fantastically  sublime  and  bold  taste  for  architecture,  which 
led  to  the  invention  and  adoption  of  the  style  called  the  Gothic^ 
was  at  first  directed  to  the  extension  and  the  embellishment  of 
tbb  Boman  type,  which  had  thus  far  been  more  or  less  followed. 
This  taste,  however,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  Gothic;  it 
sometimes  aimed  at  elemnce,  variety  and  grace*  and  then 
returned  to  the  g^us  and  the  traditions  of  tiie  arcnitectnre  of 
the  Ghreeks.  The  municipal  government  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Sotitih— that  government  so  energetic  and  so  enterpris- 
ing, that  adiieved  so  many  heroic  deeds  which  history  has  un* 
fortunately  not  yet  attempted  to  bring  to  light — appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  reorganization  of  the  Eoman  cuna  or  munici- 
paUty,  which  had  survived  the  wreck  of  ancient  civilization, 
and  which,  modified  more  or  less,  according  to  the  variations  or 
time  and  places,  had  maintained  itself  up  to  that  time.  As  to 
the  new  religious  ideas  ^Udi  sprung  up  in  the  South,  they 
were  notiiing  more  than  the  reproduction,  in  the  costume^  of 
the  age  and  country,  of  some  of  the  primitive  heresies  of  Christ- 
ianity. 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  discover  anything  m  the  system  of  civil- 
isation^  prior  to  the  Gtermanic  conquest,  which  mi^t  be  said 

to  be  like  the  manners,  the  ideas  and  pretensiaiiB  m  chivalry ; 
and  I  do  not  flatter  myself  to  have  made  any  such  discovery. 
Nevertheless,  the  accounts  which  history  fimiisheB  us  concern- 
ing the  character  and  the  usa^  of  the  Gallic  chicfii,  and  of  the 
Odlo-Bomans  of  the  South  m  g^ieral,  toward  the  latter  days 
of  the  empire,  contain  certain  traits  which  have  a  striking 
resanblance  to  the  salient  traits  of  tiie  chi valric  character. 

I  shall  not  pursue  these  indications  any  further,  this  being 
neither  the  occasion  nor  the  place  for  doing  so.  From  all  that 
I  have  thus  far  said  on  this  point,  I  idsh  for  the  present  to 
draw  but  <me  conclusion,  and  it  is  this:  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  and  just  conception  of  die  civiHsation  (whether 
general  or  literary)  of  the  south  of  Franee  during  the  Middle 
Age,  without  first  c<msidering  in  what  manner  ana  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  linked  to  the  civilization  which  jHreeeded  it  Jjdl  order 
.to  appreciate  properly  whatevcar  original  or  spontaneous  ele- 
ments the  former  may  contain,  we  must  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  those  which  were  derived  ftom  tihe  second.  I 
am,  therefore,  obliged  to  link  the  Middle  Age  of  southern 
France  to  its  antiom^. 

This  obli^tion  oeing  eetablished,  there  are  two  ways  of  ful- 
filling it  1  might  have,  in  the  first  place,  investigated  the  be- 
ginning of  Provencal  literature,  I  mi^ht  have  given  an  idea 
of  its  nrst  attempts,  and  thence  ascended  to  its  antecedents, 
which  would  have  seemed  to  me  to  explain  and  to  determine 
its  origin  and  character. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  setting  out 
from  the  classical  antecedents  of  Frovaifal  literature,  my 
course  would  be  an  easier  one,  and  I  should  be  move  at  Jiber|y 
to  dwell  on  such  of  these  antecedents  as  liave  tibe  j^reatest  inter- 
est  for  us;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  decided  to  adopt  this  latter 
method. 

Ipropose,  therefore,  to  give, bb an intn)dactioit to  the  histoiy 
of  Provencal  literature,  a  sketch  of  that  which  already  existn 
at  the  anterior  epochs  of  Gallic  cidture,  and  I  shall  b^in  witii 
UbiQ  momesit  when  the  Qanls  were  first  subjeeted  to  lie  infin- 
ence  of  otb«r  natioaaof  a  diflerent  and  a  superior  civiliinrtioii. 
The  interval  is  a  great  one,  but  I  shall  run  over  it  rapidly. 

Everv  onei  knows,  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  Gerti^niic  inva- 
mimi  Gaul  was  the  most  civilized  and  the  most  Bbioian  of  all 
tiie  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire.  Every  one  also  knows, 
that  long  before  the  subjugation  of  that  country  by  the  Bomans. 
a  GredL  tribe,  the  Phocssans,  had  there  fofm^tod  we  celebratea 
colony  of  Massilia,  or  of  the  modem  Id^uveiBea.    It  was  by  the 
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•etion  of  tlMie  two  peo^  wbielt  at  first  m«  isolated  and  dia- 
tinct,  utd  aftenraid  eomloiMil  cv  Meoded,  that  iho  loiimtiTO 
CMiditicsi  of  Ae  Onk  mi  dunged  Id  «T«nr  point,  ^hepart 
vhioh  tlM  SotDMW  tw^  in  ibu  great  nvobaum,  hMfbug  mod 
bj  &r  die  most  ecmtmeooot,  it  alio,  w  that  aeooon^  ma  ktwt 
known ;  and  I  abaB,  tnwafon,  b«  able  to  be  briefer  m  mj  ak- 
pontioaofit.  Uiatof  tbenocieana^or  of  tbeearijieCtknof 
Maneilles,  real  and  inteteatang  as  it  is,  has  as  ^et  inaroely 
been  estimated.  ,1  shall,  therefore^  endearor  to  examine  its 
details  Willi  nune  nunnteneaSy  in  order  to  giro  a  ooneoter  idea 
ofiL 

AU  that  tan  at  present  be  known  Mmoenuns  die  histc»T  of 
the  Msssilians,  eweeminji;  their  iawa,  their  cidtnre  and  raeir 
nuBnerij  is  redaced  to  a  u  w  iaolated  noticeB,  scattered  tfaroni^ 
a  large  nnmber  o£  Greek  and  lAtio  vrorks.  To  collect  these 
'  notices,  to  disenss  and  to  arran^  them,  would  be  a  tadc  whilth 
would  too  far  transcsnd  the  limita  i^  mj  deeiea.  I  Bball,  thfirft> 
fore,  confine  myself  to  a  mere  statement  Mf  uteir  resnlts,  as  &r 
ther  relate  to  mj  salnect. 

fnun  the  year  600,  before  onr  era,  which  is  the  epodi  of 
the  fotmdation  of  ICaoulia,  to  about  the  time  when  tiuB  city 
disappeared  from  hiatory  as  an  inde^dent  Gb«ek  mnnien>ality, 
thme  is  aa  interral  of  ei^t  or  nme  hnndred  yean,  whieh  I 
divi^  into  three  principal  epochs.*  Durlne  the  first  ot  tbeae 
epoehs  the  HaasuiaiiB,  baring  once  establi&ed  themselTss  on 
the  eoast  (tf  6anl>  maintained  and  extended  their  power  by 
their  own  reaouroea,  by  their  own  eneigy,  and  without  any 
foreign  support.  During  tbe  sectmd,  tiiey  eontraeted  intimate 
rations  inth  the  BomaDS^  1^  whose  fkrw,  and  under  whose 
anspicee,  they  raised  tbenselTea  to  the  maximum  of  thmr 
power  vid  prosperity.  Hie  tiiird,  whidi  eoramenees  witii  the 
tddng  of  Mairina  by  Qgaar,  is  that  rtf  tiieir  sadden  dedhie. 

Iba  first  extends  to  the  seocmd  Punic  war ;  it  is  tiie  one,  ecm- 
coiniiiL'  whicli  we  have  the  least  information,  and  yet  it  is  the 
most  iiiiriTsting  ot'  the  three.  It  was  during  thia  interval  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  years,  that  the  Massilians  had  the 
most  frequent  opportunities  for  exhibiting  the  activity  and  the 
constancy  of  their  character,  that  they  repelled  the  many 
attacks  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  in  tneir  Ticinity:  those  of 

l.Ch. 

lUtament'    Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  iii/BiMerts  Protia, 

'  the  colnn;  and  the  foaader  ol  the  citj,  uid  to 

ired  Binong  tbc  CdU  about  tbe  Rbnne.    Justin 

my,  V.  34.  gkea  aa  the  hbriq  fact,  without 


*  Uiitsllia  wu  founded  br  ■  Plioc^ein  colony  of  merchuils,  OlTmp.  xi 
E!)^,  according  la  Eutebiaa' Chronol.p.  HI.     H;mnu*oFrhio9,  TB.  210  sqq.  a 


lE  of  inT  leader,  An  excellent  icconnt  ot  the  earl;  growth  of  Ibe  calonj,  ai 
ifltif  nee  ua  the  amruDnding  BarbHrlsns,  Is  given  bj  JotUn,  Lib,  xUii.  c.  3,  i, 
I  Strib.  Geograph.  lib.  It.  c.  6. — Ed. 
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tibo  QuthiiginiMis  and  of  the  Mniiciiis»  idio  Were Jealmit  of 
tiMr  aetHemrat ;  thai  thej&imdod  tlMir  pHloM^^  oomiMi,«iid 
extended  their  commerce  to  the  limit64)(  flia  tiben  known  iralid. 
It  waiy  moreover^  daring  thiB  same  period,  1^  after  man^ravo- 
InCioiii  tibeir  political  conatitatidn  assiimed  dw  definite  fi)rm,  in 
which  it  afterward  oontinaed  with  a  f^edneaa  of  pnrpoae, 
which  attneted  the  admiritton  of  antiqiiity; 
.  Toward  the  year  Sl8  bdTora  onr  aipa»  Maarilia  was  destined 
to  commence  a  new  career.  This  P^pobKci  Ihon^  from  its 
very  origin  an  allT<tf  Bobm,  had  never  yet  anatainra  any  other 
than  ttannenfcatid  general  rdations  toward  the  latter.  Bat  at 
the  oommencemeitt  of  tilie  aecond  Pnnie  wari  it  entared  with 
ardor  and  at  its  own  risk  into  the  oanse  oi  Ihe  Bomans,  to 
whom  it  rendered  diatingaished  sendees. 

Half  a  cwtory  a^Tlik 
by  the  Oi^bii  and  the  Dedate%  Lignrian  tribes  fitmi  the 
n^j^boribood  of  Kicsa  and  AntibeB^  and  they  S|wli6d  to  Borne 
fcr  alwifltange.  This  war  led  to  othersi  in  wnich  tbe  Tieteioas 
Somans,  conqnered  this  portion  of  Ganl,  to  whieh  tlwy  thetice* 
forth  Mve  the  name  <tf  Cholllitk  JfTcuriotlsfms,  olr  of  the  /Voitjik^. 
The  rebellion  of  Sertorins  involved  that  of  the  It arbonensian 
Ganb;  and  it  was  necessary  to  snbieat  tfaenti  anew.  Osssar 
came  shortly  afterward  and  completea  the  eon%nest  of  GkraL 

In  all  tiiese  wan^  which  they  nad  in  a  meaaore  provoked  and 
determined  by  dieir  first  appeal  to  the  Bomana  against  i^ 
p(^mIations  ci  Oanl,  the  Ifassilians  were  the  aeitloaa  and  didn- 
tmated  amaUaries  of  the  oonqnerors,  who  rewarded  tilem  moat 
nmaiftoanfly  for  Hieir  servicea.  Itwasapartof  tiiepdi^aBd 
tiie  usage  of  the  Bomans,  to  sorrender  a  nortion  of  Ibeir  con- 
quests to  those  who  had  aided  them  in  making  thenii  and  th^ 
pnnroed  this  condnct  toward  the  Massiliani. 

After  the  war  against  the  Dedates  and  the  Oa^liti  had  been 
broii(B^t  to  a  close,  the  Boman  Senate  ceded  to  ICaarfUa  tibe 
two  principal  cities  of  those  tribesi  together  with  a  portion  ef 
the  amacent  territory.  S<mie  time  after,  it  rdKnqaisned  to  the 
same  city  the  long  and  narrow  slri]^  of  famdi  whieh  extends  along 
in  a  memdering  oonrae  between  the  sea  and  the  momitainSi 
from  Qencpi  as  nr  as  the  month  of  the  Yar.  After  tiie  dei^  ef 
Sertorins  and  the  defeat  of  his  Jiarly,  Bome  again  transAtorad 
to  the  MaasiKansits  ri|^ts  of  conqeest  over  the  ]^viansend 
Ibe  YokiB  ATset>TOiei,  who  had  been  junong  the  Unmber  of 
those  llttt  had  revolted.  Finally ,  Ctosar  gave  tkMi  a^ante^es 
eiver  the  portion  of  Qanl  conqnered  by  him,  wbish  pure  supenw 
to  aU  tiiose  they  had  heretofore  obtained  freiA  Borne.  Hie 
pietare  I  propose  to  draw  of  the  peweir  nd  the  etviliaa- 
tion  of  the  Masrilians  appertains  to  lius  epocb  of  their  higheat 
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prosperitj.  After  hsriiiff  thus  eBtablSdied  what  tber  cooM 
aocompliih,  it  wfll  be  eaner  to  ecmvince  omielyei  <tf  irbat  thqr 
actuallj  did  aeeompliab. 

From  ih«  preceding  &ct8  it  follows  that  thm  temtorial 

domain  was  composed  of  two  distinct  portions ;  of  that  which 

.they  had  YeeeiYed  from  the  Bomans,  and  of  that  which  the^ 

haa  acquired  themselves.    This  latter  portion  extended  prinei- 

pally  along  the  sea-6oasts,  from  the  rock  of  M<maco,  fonnerly 

eelebrated  for  its  temple  of  Hercnles,  to  the  mouth  of  the 

B^^ra,  near  the  middle  of  die  eastern  coast  of  Spain.    Within 

this  area,  whidi  comprised  five  degrees  of  latitude,  Massilia 

ruled,  either  by  rijrht  of  conquest,  or  as  the  metropolis  and 

eolony^motherroT^  twent7;f<^  or  twentj-fire  diff«i^t  cities. 

Some  of  these  cities  still  esdst  under  their  ancient  namesi  more 

or  less  altered ;  as,  for  example,  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibesy  Agde, 

Ampurias,  Deiia.    But  the  nugoiity  of  them  have  disappeared 

>  without  lea^ng  us  anj  yestiee  of  their  former  existence,  as 

•  Troezen,  Olbia,  Atbenopolis^  &uroentium,  and  seyeral  others. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  purely  Grecian  or  Phoossan 
city  in  the  interior  of  these  countries,  or  eyen  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  But  the  Massilian  pppulaticm  extended 
itself  into  the  Lignrian  and  Oeltic  cities  which  were  nearest  to 
the  sea,  where  it  gradually  increased  in  number  and  in  power 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  historians  and  Mogn^phera  of  anti- 

2nitf  designated  these  cities  by  the  name  <^  Massilian  cohmies. 
Lyignon  and  Oayailloa  were  of  that  number.  The  small  town 
of  Baint-Remi,  which  was  anciently  called  Glanum,  likewise 
belonged  to  the  domain  of  the  Massilians.  This  fact  is  authen- 
ticated by  a  precious  medal,  recently  found  in  the  territory  of 
Saint-Bemi,  with  the  type  rf  those  A  Masrilia. 

In  eyery  part  of  Proyenee  monuments  haye  been  diaooyered, 
and  are  stul  discoyered  daily,  which  go  to  show  that  this 
country  was  once  inhabited  imd  goyerned  by  the  Mtssilians. 
But  their  dominion  or  their  influence  in  tiiis  eoontry  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  result  of  a  military  conquest.  *Tbere  is  eyery 
indication  that  they  introduced  themselyes  there  gradually, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  in  the  cajpacity  of  merchants,  of 
cultivators,  or  of  iufleaious  innoyators  m  matters  appertaianig 
to  the  wants  or  the  mxuries  of  life. 

The  coimtry  of  the  Helyii,  and  that  of  the  Yolces  Are- 
oomici,  the  soyereign  power  oyer  which  Bome  had  ceded 
to  the  Massilians,  were  Doth  conjointly  about  equal  in  extent 
to  the  Proyincia,  from  whidi  they  were  oufy  separated  by  the 
.Bhone.  That  of  the  Helyians,  which  was  afterward  nlled 
.Viy arais,  and  which  now  cmistitutes  the  department  of  Arddche, 
is  mdstly  a  m<mntainous  and  wild  country ;  and  it  appears  that 
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the  Maflfiilians  did  not  attach  any  very  great  Talue  to  its  poe- 
9em<m.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  monnoient  or  histoirical  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  in  proof  either  of  liieir  sojonm  or  ibeir 
dconinion  in  that  country. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  territory  of  the  Yolce  Are- 
comici,  which  was  richer,  more  fertile  and  more  accessible  to 
these  settlements;  it  contained,  moreoYer,  tm^fni  cities,  the 
three  most  important  of  which  were  Aries,  Nimes  and  Beziers. 
The  Massilians  eag^ly  embraced  the  opportoidt^  for  establish- 
ing themselves  in  these  cities.  Thb  is  a  fact  whidh  is  sustained 
by  inccmtestable  proo&.  We  still  have  coins  from  B&ders, 
wmch  resemble  those  of  Massilia.  The  Celtic  name  of  Aries 
was  changed  into  Thelini,  by  which  the  Massilians  intended  to 
indicate  the  fertility  of  its  territory ;  and  the  nse  of  the  Greek 
Jangoage  became  so  general  in  that  city,  that  it  continued  to  be 
(TOoken  there  until  it  fell  into  the  lumds  of  tlie  Barbarians. 
Nimes  became  likewise  almost  a  Greek  city.  From  insorip- 
tion&  which  were  found  among  its  ruins,  we  learn  that  it  had  a 
Greek  theatre  onder  the  Bomans,  and  that  it  made  nse  of  the 
Greek  on  monimients  erected  in  honor  of  the  emperors.     * 

Whether  the  different  countries  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
the  "MTassih'ans  were  ever  comprised  under  one  common  design 
nation  or  not  I  am  unable  to  determine.  But  the  primitive 
portion  of  this  domain,  which  is  dtnated  between  the  Bhone 
and  the  Alps,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  modem  Provence, 
is  frequently  called  Ibssaliotis,  or  Massilia,  by  the  historians 
and  geographers  of  the  Greeks,  and  these  ancient  authors  ez- 
presi^  remark  that  the  latter  ot  these  names,  Massilia,  was  not 
only  tnat  of  a  city,  but  of  a  country. 

This  summary  account  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Massi- 
lia would  admit  of  many  developments  of  graatimportaMe 
and  interest  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  whid,  howeveiv  llun 
obliged  to  dismiss  as  irrelevant  to  my  snljeot  What  I  ha^e 
said  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  &c^  that  none  of  the 
Greek  republics  had  a  territory  oi  widar  extent  than  that  of 
Massilia.  If,  therefore,  anything  was  wanting  to  this  republic, 
in  order  to  exercise  an  influence  on  Gaul,  it  certainly  was 
nether  authori^  nor  le^Mtce. 

Hie.  Greeks  did. not  always  <nvil|2e  the  barbarouii  tribes, 
among  which  they  settled.  It,  on  the  contrary,  happened 
more  than  once,  mat  they  became  as  barbarous  as  those  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  History  has  reecnded  a  striking 
instance  of  the  kind.  The  Greeks,  wno  had  eali^O^d  them- 
selves in  the  mountainous  districts  of  lower  JitJff  luid  lost,  in 
that  isolated  situation,  the  mannen  and  IN  Jwnin  of  their 
native  country.    A  vague  and  conAiBed'  reeeStoeiion  was  all 
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that  they  h«d  pnaerred  of  them.  Ihey  are  tmA  to  have  met 
tt^etber  moe  a  year,  for  the  parpoae  of  lamentiag  Utat  they 
wwe  no  longer  Greeks. 

It  wai  not  so  vith  the  Fhoctsans,  who  had  bem  tranqdanted 
Into  GsnL  lliey  there  preserved  the  ^enios,  the  maanen,  the 
lavs  and  the  arts  of  their  nstiTe  land  in  all  thdr  pnrity.  The 
testimony  of  antiquity  on  this  point  is  nnanimons  and  solemn ; 
and  it  Will  not  be  useless  to  adduce  some  instances.  Ibe  tot- 
lowing,  Id  the  ftrHt  place,  is  apasrage  l^m  a  disoonrse  irldoh 
Livy  pats  into  the  month  ot  Bhodian  deputies,  pleading  in  the 
presence  of  the  Boman  Senate,  for  the  liberty  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Ana,  against  tiie  usurpations  of  King  £nmenes,  who 
dsimed  sorerngnty  over  them.  "  Iluee  cities,''says  the  Itoman 
(Hmtor, "  are  not  so  mnch  colonies  from  Greece,  as  ther  are 
pnrely  Grecian  cities.*  The  change  of  oonntry  has  affiMrted 
neither  the  manners  and  cnstoms,  nor  the  gwiins  of  the  na- 
tion. Each  of  these  cities,  animated  by  a  glorious  emula- 
tion, has  dared  to  vie  in  point  of  talent  and  virtne  with  its 
founders.  The  majoritr  of  yon  have  seen  the  cities  of  Gtieeoe ; 
they  have  seen  those  of  Asia.  The  latter  are  ftarther  away  from 
you';  and  in  this  consists  the  whole  of  their  disadvaatage. 
Sorely,  if  the  inherent  endowments  of  natore  conid  be  oon- 
quered  by  soil  and  climate,  the  Masuliaos  vonld  have  beoome 
Barbarians  long  ago,  surrounded  as  th^  are  on  erety  nda  by 
nations  of  fenmons  sarages.  But  they  haTO  preserred  not 
only  their  langnue,  not  <mly  the  costume  and  the  nssms.  but 
what  is  better  stiO  titaa  all  ^ia,  they  have  preserved  the  laws, 
the  manners  and  the  genins  m  Greece  in  all  their  puritf  and 
free  from  ere^  defil^nent  from  tbeir  neighbors ;  ana  yon  hare 
good  reastm  for  bestowing  on  them  the  same  honor  and  the 
same  regard,  as  if  they  inubited  the  vary  heart  of  Greeoew" 

Wheuer  the  orator,  who  uses  langoage  of  diis  description,  be 
livy  himself  or  the  deputy  fromT^Mdes,  whether  no  be  a 
Boman  or  a  Greek,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  imp«lanee ;  the 
historical  eonclnsiiHi  to  be  derived  from  this  testimony  in  hn<a 
of  the  MaariEans  remains  about  the  same  in  either  case.  Twenfy 
passages  mii^k  be  quoted  from  (Scero  in  suppOTt  of  my  asser- 
tion ;  I  wilTsive  but  <me,  which  I  derive  from  the  orator's 
defence  of  nuwoa.    **  I  loall  invoke,'*  says  he,  **  in  &tot  of 


CerUre  pio  certaminc  cnjuslibet  boQie  artia  ac  virtatls  aQsi  sumui  com  pBrcii 
qoirqne  citiWa  «t  condiloribos  snis.  Adistis  Oracim.  adiatEa  Asic  orbts  plerjquo. 
qund  loDftioa  ■  vobn  ftb^anmi,  DulU  viociniur  kU»  ra.  UsHdilJiiiisca,  qnai,  »i  n. 
ioaita  velut  ineenio  Wmn  vincl  poaset,  jam  pridem  efferaiaent  tot  indolniUe  cirouii 

tBDtea,  ID  eo  Eciaore,  In  e>  mento  digniUW  audimm  apad  tos  eue,  ac  ai  madluia  nlnU- 
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Flaceoa,  a  citjr  Trhict  hns  seen  him  in  the  emacdty  of  a  •oldier 
snd  of  a  qneestor;*  it  is  Maesilia — a  citj  vbico,  in  consideratiati 
of  its  discipline  and  the  graTity  of  its  maonois  I  <""  incHnad  to 
prefer  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  every  other  natioD — the  <Aty 
vhieh,  titonni  ftr  removed  from  die  conntries  in  which  Ae 
langnaj^  and  the  ajti  of  Greece  are  cnltiTated,  Barrotmded  on 
eveiy  ude  by  the  tribes  of  Oanl  and  afmiled  by  floode  of  bar- 
harir^,  is  nererthelen  governed  bythebestof  itafelloT-dtizaDB 
and  in  nich  a  manner,  that  it  is  eaner  to  admire  thui  to  imitftto 
its  example.**  It  ib  impoesible  to  produce  OT00&  more  convinc- 
ing than  theae,  that  the  HaseiliaiiB  remained  Gre^  in  the  midat 
ot  the  Oanls, 

The  fact,  however,  thongh  a  remailcable  one,  contains  nothing 
extraordinary  and  would  not  require  any  fbither  explanation. 
But  aa  the  reasons,  which  account  for  it,  are  intraestiiu  in 


ftenuelveB.  relating  as  they  do  to  the  veiy  foandation  oTtiie 
hiBtorj  of  Haasilia,  1  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  take  a  n^d 
glanee  Bt  some  of  them. 

Hie  first  of  these,  and  perh^  the  most  important,  relates 
to  the  origin  of  the  Masailians.  The  city  of  Phocsa,  from  whiidi 
they  oriemally  came,  was,  as  every  onexnows,  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  wnicli  constituted  the  Ionian  confederation  on  the  inList 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  one  of  the  least  powerful  of  them;  hut 
it  had  always  been  distinguished  among  the  other  states  01  the 
same  league  for  an  austenty  of  manners  and  for  an  Lniorgy  of 
character,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Li'iinuonplaces 
of  the  historians  in  regard  to  the  fO'tiiiiiKLcy  nt'  the  lonians. 
The  Phoeieans  figure  in  all  the  great  rcvulutions  of  Asiatic 
Greece,  and  they  always  figure  in  a  heroic  manner.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  tribe  of  the  Greeks,  concerning  which  history 
recounts  none  but  magnanimous  ai'tions,  none  but  daring  enter- 
priees;  the  only  one,  in  which  we  find  the  energy  and  gravity 
of  the  IJorians  united  with  the  polish  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
lonians.  A  colony  sprung  from  such  a  people,  and  at  the  finest 
period  of  its  history,  must  evidently  have  had  the  best  possible 
chances  for  remaining  Greek,  wlierever  it  might  establish  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  the  same  necessity  which  made  mer- 
chants and  navigators  of  the  Maseilians,  permitted  them  also  to 
keep  up  habitual  coniiiiunication  of  every  description  with 
Greece  and  with  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Greeks. 

•  '■  Nequff  wro  le,  MnBailia.  praitereo.  qos  L.  Flacrum  militem  qa^storernqna  cog- 

Boio  ui  GDiictii  gentibas  ■Dtcponendam  dicam  ;  qnffi  lam  procul  i  GrDDcnmni  omnium 
Teglonibiu.  dlsclpliDia  liDguai^ue  diiisa,  com  in  nltimis  lems  cincta  GalLorum  gentibui, 
liarbarbe  Bnctibos  atlnatar,  gic  optimstnin  codhUIo  gnbemalur,  iit  omnes  ejiu  iOBtitnto 
laudars  fMilioa  poaaint  qum  emnlftri." — Ciceia  pro  f  loceo,  o.  2S.^Ed. 
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Tlie  Greeks  had,  as  we  know,  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  making  their  coiua  symbolical  monuments  destmed  to 
perpetuate  the  memorv  of  their  domestic  life,  and  of  their 

Sahlic  transactioiia  with  foreign  countries.  The  coins  of  the 
[assilians  are  particularly  interesting  in  this  historical  point 
of  view.  Tliey  bear  numerous  and  certain  indications  of  the 
relations  and  alliances  with  a  multitude  of  Greek  cities — all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  celebrated — ^and  particularly  with 
Ehodes  and  Athens,  with  Velia  and  with  the  majority  of  the 
'  other  cities  of  Mamia  Grsecia. 

The  religion  of  the  Massilians  funilshed  them  another  motive 
for  keeping  up  such  connections  with  Greece,  as  were  favorable  to 
the  mamtenance  of  their  national  genius.  Their  cultns  was  a  dou- 
ble and  as  it  were  a  complex  one,  like  that  of  all  the  lonians, 
■who,  besides  their  properly  Grecian  divinities,  worshipped 
Cybele  and  the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  Asiatic  divinities  which  they 
had  found  in  honor  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia,  and  whicu 
tJiey  had  adopted  among  their  own.  In  the  Asiatic  part  of  their 
cultns,  the  Massilians  were  dependent  on  Ephesus,  which  was 
the  chief  seat  of  it.  It  was  to  this  city  that  they  went  to  look 
for  the  chief  priestess  of  their  Ephesion,  a  name  by  which  they 
designated  the  temples  of  their  Asiatic  Diana.  They  likewise 
kept  up  an  obligatory  connection  of  a  religious  nature  with 
the  motlier  city.  Still  existing  inscriptions  prove  that  almost 
down  to  the  time  of  our  own  era,  they  received  the  priests  and 
priestesses  for  some  of  their  temples  from  Phocfea,  But  the 
most  solemn  religious  rendezvous  of  the  Massilians  was  Delphi. 
Tliey  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  in  tlie  temple  of 
Apollo  their  spolia  opitna,  or  the  first  fruits  of  the  spoils  which 
they  had  gained  in  war,  and  they  tliere  erected  monuments  in 
commemoration  of  their  victories.  "When  Faiisanias  visited 
the  temple  at  Delphi  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  ho  still 
found  several  statues  wiiich  they  had  there  consecrated  to  Apollo 
from  the  earliest  time  of  tlieir  existence.  Tliese  relations  of 
the  Massilians  with  the  principal  religious  and  politieal  centres 
of  Greece  undoubtedly  contributed  to  keep  ahvo  in  them  the 
sentiment  and  the  love  of  whatever  was  of  Greek  origin. 

Now  the  knowledge,  which  wo  have  thus  far  acquired  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  Massilians,  already  tends  to  t!ie  pre- 
Bumptiun,  that  the  sojonrn  of  such  a  people  amoiie  the  Gauls 
could  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the  latter.  And  this  is 
another  point  in  regard  to  which  liistory  does  them  ample  jua- 

tilNw 

In  the  second  century  of  oar  eriL  at  as  epoch  vhen  Borne 
had  already  become  the  mistreM  (rfute  world,  and  when  Qreeoe 
WB8  no  l(Higer  an  independent  eoantry,  the  tradition  of  what 
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tli«  'FhoemoiB  had  done  for  the  ciyilkation  of  the  bflrbarisns 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  Uvisyg,  and  to  some  extent  a  poptdari 
tradition  among  the  Gred».  ISie  rhetoricians,  who  nndertook 
to  celebrate  the  ancient  glotj  of  Athens,  the  cradle  of  the 
lonians,  did  not  hesitate  to  enumerate  among  tiie  services 
it  had  rendered  to  the  canse  of  humanity,  tiiat  of  its  haying 
dyilized  the  entire  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cadiz  to 
Massilia.  Bnt  the  most  classical  testimony  on  this  snbject  is 
that  of  Jnsdn.  ^The  Oanls,''  says  this  writer,  ><  laying  aside 
their  barbari^j  learnt  tJie  nsa^  of  ciTil  life  from  the  Ifassi- 
lians :  they  learnt  the  art  of  cnmyating  tiieir  fields  and  of  snr- 
ronnoing  tlieir  cities  with  walls.  They  then  began  to  be 
governed  no  longer  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  by  laws ;  to  cul- 
tivate the  vine  and  to  plant  the  olive.  80  jgreat  was  the  lustre 
shed  on  men  and  things,  that  one  might  have  said  that  Oaul 
had  been  traifsplanted  into  Greece,  rather  than  that  Greece  had 
been  transplanted  into  Gaul.**  * 

It  is  very  j>robable  that  Justin,  in  abridging  this  passage 
from  Trogus  Fompeius,  has  made  of  it  what  it  really  is,  a  some- 
what declamatory  passage  of  rhetoric,  that  can  teach  us  but  a 
vague  and  general  fact,  which  it  is  indispensabte  to  fllustrate  in 
detail.  History  and  the  monuments  fortunately  ftimish  us  some 
mean§  for  doing  so.  It  was  particnlarir  b^  their  commerce,  by 
their  religion  and  their  arts,  that  the  Massilians  acted  upon  the 
inJiabitants  of  Gaul ;  it  is  therefore  with  reference  to  these,  that 
we  must  examine  and  ascertain  their  means  of  influence. 

Ko  point  in  anciait  history  is  better  established  than  the 
celebrity  of  1h%  Massilians  as  navigators  and  as  merchants. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  Greeks,  who  in  this  respect  might 
be  compared  to  the  Carthaginians.  Their  vessels  pushed  their 
way  beyond  the  Propontis,  and  probably^  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea. 
They  frequented,  or  at  any  rate  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of,  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as,  and  even  beyond,  the  mouths 
of  tiie  Senegal  Those  of  their  coins  which  contain  the  impress 
of  the  giraffe  and  of  the  hippopotamus,  are  perhaps  the  monu- 
ments, which  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
discoveries  alonff  these  coasts,  and  of  the  great  river  which 
there  dhcharges  itsdf  into  the  ocean.  Toward  the  north  th^ 
had  pa^^  fkr  bevond  Ae  known  limits  of  the  Phoenician  navi- 

Stors.    They  had  advanced  at  least  as  hi^h  as  Norway.    The 
Bt  geographicai  notice  of  the  Germamc  nations,  some  of 

•  « Ab  lib  igitnr  GalU  et  vamm  ylto  coltioris,  deposlta  et  maiigaefiitftft  twrtNurla,  et  agro- 
mm  enltns,  et  nrbes  moBnibas  cingere  didicenmt.  Tone  et  legfbns,  non  annis  yivere ; 
tano  et  vttem  putare,  tunc  oliTam  serere  consaevenmt :  adeoqne  magnna  et  homJnibna 
et  rebaa  impoatoa  eat  nitor,  nt  non  Orecia  in  Galliam  emjgxiaaa,  aad  uaDia  in  Gneciam 
tranalata  videretar."— Jnatiii,  Hist  PhiMpp.  lib.  zliiL  c.  4.^JSrf. 
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which  wore  icftttered  fikfo^  ibe  ahorei  of  the  Baltie^  is  hated  oa 
certam  notiona  ia  regard  to  the  famoua  royi^  <£  Pjtheas 
along  theee  eoaata* 

But  while  iheT  were  thai  devoting  themseLvea  to  diatttni  ex- 
pirations, the  MawBliana  had  not  n^lected  the  interk^r  ^ 
Ganl;  th^  had  traversed  it  in  every  direction.  Ihej  had 
opened  a  road  along  the  Bhone  and  the  Loirey  as  Isr  as  &• 
coast  of  Armorica.  it  was' there  where  they  obtained  ihdjr  tia 
and  other  nroductions  fiom  Great  Britain,  which  they  trans* 

Srted  by  tne  same  wi^  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean* 
ley  had  also  commanicatiims  with  the  northeast  of  Oaal|  and 
to  all  appearances  with  Germany.  But  it  was  especially  with 
the  tribes  of  their  immediate  yicinitjry  and  with  these  of  the 
yalley  of  the  Bhone,  tiiat  they  kept  u^  habitual  commercial 
r^ations.  The  direct  effect  of  these  lelations  on  the  culture  and 
the  social  condition  of  these  tribes  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
appreciated  or  measured.  But  widi  this  general  effect  there 
were  connected  others  of  a  more  specific  naturC)  which  are 
more  susceptible  of  a  precise  historical  enumeration. 

Ko  regular  communications  betweei  the  PhociBans  and  the 
aboriffinal  Gallic  tribes  could  ever  take  place,  except  with  the 
aid  of  a  common  language.  Now  in  this  partaeular  case,  as  in 
the  majority  of  similar  cases,  the  most  intdligent  and  the  most 
polished  were  the  meai,^  who  gave  their  idiom  to  those  that  were 
less  so.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  population  in  the  yicinitjr  of 
MassiUa,  informs  us  that  they  had  aaopted  the  use  of  the  Greek 
in  their  contracts,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  their  voluntary  transac- 
tions between  one  individual  and  another.^  This  iiact  attests^ 
as  expressly  as  possible,  the  social  ascendant  of  the  Masailians 
over  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  their  vicinity^ 

The  introduction  of  alphabetic  writing  into  the  central  parts 
of  Gaul  was  another  result  of  the  conimunications  between  these 
countries  and  the  city  of  Massilia.  The  system  of  Druidieal 
doctrines  was  transmitted  orally,  and  was  preserved  through 
the  memory  alone.  C^sar  says  expressly,  ibU;  the  only  writing 
in  use  amonff  the  Druids,  both  for  thejpiprposes  c&  personal  ana 
of  public  a&irs,  was  tiie  Greek.  W  hen  he  came  into  Hel- 
vetia,^ in  order  to  check  the  population  which  was  already  oo 
its  way  of  emigration  to  the  west  of  Gaul,  he  there  found  tab- 
lets of  a  census  in  Greek  characters. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  these  Gallic  tribes  had  money, 
coined  by  themfidves  and  for  their  own  use^  previously  to  the 
arrival  oi  the  Fhocsaans.    I  should  be  inolinen  to  doubt  it^  and 

*  StraboB.  Geompli.  lib.  St.  e.  ft :  **  XaU  ^XO^hpHi^  Kar€9iuvagi  d  fc&XtQ^  rd^ 
TaXurac,  Jorre  itai  ra  av/i06Xaia  *EXhpftffTl  yfi9/^a»,^^Bd. 
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to  beUey^  that  the  branch  of  industry  im  qiieitiim  was  one  of 
those  which  they  had  learned  from  uie  weeks.  But  what  is 
h^<md  a  doubt,  is.  that  die  inscriptions  on  their  most  ancient 
coins  are  in  the  Greek  characters*  Kow,  from  whom  could 
these  Oauls  have  learnt  the  use  of  those  characters,  unless  it  was 
from  the  Kassilians  t  lliese  &cts  are  among  tiiose  which  haye 
their  weight  in  the  history  of  civilkation* 

There  is  something  more  comdlez  and  BPK>re  sineular  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  connected  witn  the  religious  in&ence  of  the 
Hassilians  on  the  Gallic  tribes  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  Mediterranean.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  reBgion  of 
the  Masflilians,  but  I  must  here  return  to  the  same  subject  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  account,  if  possible,  for  the  fueility  with 
which  this  religion  of  theirs  appears  to  have  qaread  at  an  early 
date  throu^M>ut  the  southern  parts  of  GauL 

Besides  Cybele  and  the  Ephesian  Diana,  the  Hassilians  wor- 
shipped most  ci  the  diyinities  and  deified  heroes  of  Greece*  The 
divmities,  for  which  they  appear  to  have  had  a  peculiar  Toler- 
ation, were  Apollo,  Hinerva,  the  Diana  of  the  chase,  Bacdbus  and 
Yenus ;  and  among  the  heroes,  Hercules.  The  cultns  of  the  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  first  of  those  introduced  into  scTeral  GaDic 
cities,  where  the  Hassilians  were  in  power*  The  tradition, 
which  attributes  the  founding  of  Ktmes  to  a  son  of  Hercules, 
appeared  to  be  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  that  cultus  in 
this  city.  Avignon  had  likewise  adopted  Hercules  as  one  of  its 
tutelary  deities,  and  hid  built  him  a  temple,  as  i&  proved  fit>m 
an  inscription  which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  that  temple. 
But  the  Hassilian  divinity,  whose  cultus  was  most  generally 
adopted  by  the  alxmginal  laibes,  which  had  submitted  to  the 

E^wer  or  the  influence  of  the  Hassilians,  was  the  Diana  of 
phesus.  Strabo  states  expressly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain  learnt  from  them  l^e  art  c^  sacrifioinK, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  in  honor  of  this  fovorite  divi- 
nity.* The  traditions  of  the  south  of  Ghad,  whidi  attribute  to 
Diana  tiie  majority  of  the  pa^an  temples,  of  which  the  ruins 
still  exist,  appear  to  be  an  indication  of  the  ancient  popularity, 
which  the  cultus  of  this  deity  enjoyed  amon^  the  Gauls  in  tne 
vicinity  of  Fhocean  towns.  Other  Greek  divinities  were  wor- 
shiped in  ]4aees  quite  remote  from  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Hassilians,  and  between  which  and  me  latter  we  cannot  sup- 
pose any  other  relations  to  have  existed  than  those  of  commerce 
and  of  amity. 
There  is  a  curious  medal,  which  has  thus  far  been  found  only 
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in  iHe  enyirons  of  Toxdoiue,  wbere  it  is  eren  common.  Th^ 
drcumstances  Beem  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  tbat  locality. 
This  middal,  the  inscription  of  which  is  in  the  Greek  eharactcnr 
and  langna^,  bears'  on  one  of  its  faces  a  tripod,  the  otdinarr 
Symbol  of  the  cnltos  of  Apollo,  and  conld  only  haye  been  stmck 
b;^  a  people,  among  whom  tms  cultns  was  established.  That 
this  was  not  a  Greek  people  is  eyident.  both  fit)m  the  name  and 
from  the  barbarous  faoric  of  the  medal. 

Kow.  in  order  to  explain  the  facility  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants or  the  sonth  of  <Mnl  adopted  the  objects  and  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Grecian  cnltns,  it  is  indispensable  to  enter  into  some 
general  considerations  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  for- 
malities of  this  cnltns. 

•  The  reli^on  of  the  Greeks,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  bnt  a  snc- 
cession  of  riant  festivities,  which  vied  with  eacn  other  in  point 
of  animation  and  poetic  beanty.  The  finest  productions  of  their 
national  poetry,  from  the  drama  to  the  epic  or  lyric  hymn,  were 
composed  with  reference  to  the  celebration  of  these  f^tes.  Some 
hymn  in  honor  of  the  deity,  to  which  the  festival  was  dedicated, 
constituted,  ordinarily,  an  essential  and  a  characteristic  part  of 
it  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  the  spectacle 
and  the  effect  produced  by  these  hymns,  unless  we  have  pre- 
viously acquired  at  least  some  vague  notion  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  poetic  exiecution  among  the  Greeks.    ^ 

The  poet^  of  the  Greeks  was  not,  like  that  of  modem  nations, 
an  isolated  art,  indcfp^ident  of  every  other,  and  producing  its 
effect  by  being  merely  read  or  recited.  It  required  the  indis- 
pensable concurrence  of  two  other  arts,  distinct  from  and  yet 
mtimatelv  and  necessarily  connected  with  it.  These  arts  were 
in  the  nrst  place  music,  and  then  what  the  Greeks  called 
orchesis  {Spx^i^)  and  the  Latins  saUoHo — ^terms  for  which  our 
word  "  dancinff  "  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect  e<][uivalent. 
This  saltation  (u  we  may  be  permitted  to  retam  its  Latin  name), 
was  a  sort  of  gesticulation,  a  characteristic  pantomime,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  represent  to  some  extent,  to  the  eye, 
that  which  tiie  words  of  the  poetry  conveyed  to  the  mind.  It 
is  thus  that  every  poem  was  sun^,  and  sung  not  only  with  an 
appropriate  accompaniment  of  mstrumental  music,  but  with' 
t£e  aaditional  accompaniment  of  imitative  and  descriptive  ges- 
tures. The  invention  of  these  gestures,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
music,  constituted'  a  necessary  part  of  the  talent  of  the  poet, 
and  the  poetic  execution  was  thus  composed  of  three  distinct  arts, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  three  indivisible  branches  of  one  and  the 
same  art,  aspiring  in  concert  after  one  and  the  same  effect. 
.  The  character  of  this  execution  and  of  each  one  of  tiie  several 
concurrent  arts,  varied  ad  infinitum.    But  all  these  difference^ 
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and  Tsrieties  were  reduced  to  three  fundamental  types  or  forms : 
a  nob^  calm  and  gnive  form,  called  tiie  tragic ;  a  bumoroQi, 
torleoque  and  famuiar  form,  billed  the  comic ;  and  finally,  an 
i^tatcMl,  impasdoned  and  enthusiastic  finm,  <nr  tiie  dithyrambic. 

The  religious  hymns  partook  of  afl  these  forms*  Tney  were 
executed  by  a  more  or  less  numerous  bodr  of  p^ormers,  com- 
posed dther  of  men  or  of  wom6a  exchtslrely,  or  of  a  mixture 
ofmen  and  women  both.  These  eorapaniea  were  caBedehomses; 
and  the  organization  of  these  choruses  varied  according  to  a 
multitude  <»  drcumstances,  of  which  I  can  only  mdi^cte  ft  few 
of  the  most  generaL  There  w^reimrtances,  in  wmch  the  choruses 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the  priest.  But  crflen,  and  even 
most  generally,  they  were  composed  of  personages  elected  by 
&e  ma^trates  for  ttds  special  purpose,  and  directed  by  a  leader 
MUed  a  choragus  (Xo(m^^).  in  that  event,  it  was  the  civil 
authority  w&m£  intervened  in  the  exercise  of  the  cultus. 

It  would  taxe  np  too  much  of  our  time  h^re,  to  give  ev^i  an 
imperfect  conception  of  all  the  varieties  of  religious  hymns  in 
use  amoDff  the  Greds.  I  shall  only  distmgnfsh  tw6  principal 
classes  of  them.  The  theme  or  argument  of  one  ti  these  con- 
lasted  of  a  particular  action  or  determinate  trait  from  the  life 
of  some  divinity.  In  these  the  mimic  accompaniment  of  the 
words  must  have  been  a  special  pantomime,  appropriate  to  the 
action  expressed  by  the  poem.  The  hymn  was  then  a  sort  of 
drama  adied  by  the  chorus.  The  hymns  of  tiie  second  class 
were  <mly  gmiend  praises  of  the  gods,  or  the  more  or  less  detailed 
expression  of  Ibar  attributes.  The  mimic  accompaniment^ 
with  which  they  were  executed,  was  limited  to  a  simple  dance, 
of  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  the  words  and  of  thd  Aiusic^ 
and  without  imy  pretension  to  a  dramatic  imitation  in  Ibe  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  It  was  most  generallv  a  circular  dance, 
which  had  many  points  in  common  witb  mki  of  Ibe  theatrical 
chorus  on  the  stage.  This  vague  and  imperfect  S6rt  c^  choral 
pantomime  was  to  all  anpearances  the  nmrt  fremient  and  the 
most  popular  of  them  all.  It  did  not  reouire,  nke  the  odien, 
an  especial  apprenticeship  on  the  pait  <^  uie  ehoraffus.  and  tiie 
public  in  general  could  take  part  in  it  However,  lul  me  chmml 
p^ormancea  of  any  andef  every  kind,  were  r^arded  by  ft^ 
people  as  a  q[>ect9ele,  and  as  one  of  its  most  animated  and  most 
agreeable  diverBi<ms.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wonde^  ai^  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Oaul,  especially  H&ose  ^bo  pro- 
fessed Dmidism,  abandoned  the  sombre  and  bartaionA  rites  of 
tfiat  reBgion,  in  order  to  adopt  the  more  dieerfbl  enlins  ctf  the 
Oreeks.  In  attributing  to  these  people  tiiat  Mssioiiate  thirst 
for  pleasure,  that  vivacity  of  imagmatikm,  imd  fliat  promptitude 
of  enthusiaiEBn,  for  which  they  were  cKstingtished  ata  later  date 
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and  for  which  they  are  still  remarkable,  we  can  easily  conceiye. 
that  they  mnst  have  been  y^y  sensible  to  the  attractions  and 
the^  magnificence  of  those  religions  festiyals  of  Greece,  to 
which  the  most  charminf^and  the  most  potent  of  the  arts  con- 
tribnted  their  choicest  guts. 

It  remains  now  to  giye  some  idea  of  the  cnltnre,  the  arts  and 
the  literature  of  the  Hassilians,  and  to  see  what  influence  tihej 
could  haye  exercised  by  means  of  them  on  the  Ghtuls  of  their 
neighborhood. 

Ine  Massilians  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  statues  to  Delphi ; 
they  made  them  for  their  t^nples  and  for  their  monuments. 
A  large  number  of  those  whidi  naye  been  discoyered,  or  which 
history  mentions  as  haying  existed  in  different  parts  of  Ghtul, 
were  m  all  probability  the  works  of  their  artists.  But  by  a 
sort  of  fatalify,  none  of  those  tliat  haye  come  down  to  us  bear 
any  certain  mark  of  haying  been  produced  by  them.  A  few 
bass-reliefs,  a  few  small  fibres  in  bronze,  and  their  coins  or 
medals,  are  the  only  monuments  of  art,  tfaiat  can  be  attributed 
to  them  with  certainty.  Seyeral  of  these  monuments  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  tlie  exquisite  finish  of  their 
workmanship.  If  we  were  to  infer  from  them  the  general 
character  of  the  arts  of  design  at  Hassilia,  we  should  haye  to 
say,  that  their  characteristics  were  ratlier  grace  and  elegance 
than  boldness  and  yigor. 

Some  monuments  of  another  kind,  if  they  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  works  of  the  Mawilianfl,  would  likewise  go  to 
sustam  this  conclusion,  and  they  would  proye  that  the 
Phocseans  had  preseryed  the  riant  imagination  of  Ionia  on  the 
coasts  of  Lignria  eyen.  Ibe  learned  Peiresc  has  left  us  a 
description  of  a  cameo,  found  in  his  time  near  Fr^us,  among 
the  ruins  of  a  small  nfasflilian  temple.  The  subject  of  the 
cameo  is  a  sort  of  parody-r— and  a  parody  of  the  most  graceful 
description— of  the  gathering  of  oUyes,  which  is  a  subject  quite 
frequently  represented  by  the  Greeks.  A  company  of  young 
maidens,  whom  Peiresc  (for  reasons  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain)  calls  the  nymphs  of  Homer,  are  assembled  under  a 
tree,  and  by  means  oi  long  poles  knocking  down,  by  way  of 
fruit,  some  little  amourettes,  perched  here  and  there  upon  the 
branches. 

The  literary  and  poetical  remains  of  the  Massilians  are  still 
scarcer  than  their  grayen  or  s^lptured  monument8|^  and  there 
is  less  to  be  said  about  them.  Tney  are  reduced  to  inscriptions 
and  epitaphs,  which  merely  connrm  what  has  already  been 
attested  by  history,  to  wit,  that  the  dialect  of  the  Massilians 
was  elosef]^  relatea  to  the  ^^eneial  dialect  of  Ionia.  Seyeral  of 
these  inscriptions,  and  particularly  the  epitaphs,  still  breathe  all 
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the  pnritj  and  the  Bimplicitj  of  the  Hellenic  taste.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  quoting  two  of  them.  One  of 
them  was  enffraven  on  the  tomb  of  an  unknown  couple,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  sentimental  concieenesB :  *^  There  are  here 
two  bodies  and  one  soul.''  But  perhaps  this  touching  inscrip- 
tion was  not  made  expressly  for  the  Hassilian  tomb  from  which 
it  was  copied ;  it  was  perhaps  rather  a  sort  ot  sepulchral  formula 
in  general  use  amonjg  the  Greeks.  13iiS|  howeter,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  foUowmg  one,  whidi  was  engrayeft  on  a  sort  of 
cippus.  The  monument  to  which  it  belongs  is  undoubtedly  a 
local  one.  Indq>endentl7  of  its  poetic  interest^  it  is  curious  for 
certain  allusions  to  neo-Fy  thagoi'ean  ideaa,  which  were  undoubt- 
edly in  vogue  amonff  the  Massilians  at  the  unknown  epodi  to 
wmch  it  belongs,  fi;  is  the  epitaph  of  a  mariner,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  addr^  himself  to  the  passers-by  in  tne  following 
terms:  ^  Along  the  shore  which  echoes  tne  booming  of  the 
waves,  I  address  myself  to  thee,  O  traveller— I,  a  young  man  and 
a  stranger  to  hymen,  beloved  of  Ood,  no  longer  now  a  mortal, 
and  by  my  age  like  the  younjg  gods  of  Amydlse,  the  guardians 
of  mariners.  Myself  a  manner,  I  led  a  wandering  me  on  the 
floods  of  the  sea,  and  now  wiuiin  this  tomb,  which  I  have 
obtiuned  from  the  piety  of  my  masters,  I  am  forever  exemjpt 
from  sickness  and  from  toil,  fr^m  sorrow  and  fatigue— miseries 
to  which  my  body  was  subject  among  the  living.  The  dead 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  Some  return  to  wander  over  the 
earth ;  but  others  join  in  the  dances  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  I 
am  one  of  the  latter  army,  having  taken  Ood  for  my  guide."* 

It  is  pcarhaps  the  mOst  striking  feature  of  this  little  piece,  so 
elevated  in  its  tone,  so  ^ceful  and  so  pure,  that  it  was  made 
for  the  monument  of  a  simple  sailor  who  had  worked  for  wages. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  it  is  even  commonly  believed, 
that  the  Massilians  had  no  theatre,  and  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  dramatic  representations.  The  fact  would  be  a 
surprising  one ;  for  the  theatre  and  the  drama,  from  the  time  of 

*  The  original  of  this  inscription,  with  s  discrnlsltioB  on  Hs  contents,  msT  be  fomid 
in  ChM4(«  de  U  Boohette's  MUangu  d*  Crmtm  ff  d€  Pkikiomi§^  toL  L  p.  in-UX 
The  first  Terse  of  ft  Is  restored  by  Rochette.  It  is  also  reprinted  in  the  Mmin  IM^ 
tmn  lb  \a  fWoiet,  t<^  zzL  p.  zz?L    It  Is  as  foUows : 

"Wi  nnj^ivwiot  rapipxtv  Ixvetn  roftPcv,  d^lrOf 
iMooftyik  Kokiu  ee^  Bi^  ^cAof.  oiicin  OmrrbCf 
*WueoCf  Ko6poiffty  dfttiXtKiy  iravoftoiof^ 
llX^rnpov  ettrffpetv,  AfivKXaiowri  Heoltnv, 
Tl^rfp  KmMc  l^«  irovrov  y*  M  icvftturt  vaffOtpf 
I16ae0iy  rpo^uv  6i  Xax^  rode  e^iM^  wlnav/uu 
'Sowrop  KM  KouaToto  koI  dpcOeo^  f6k  fc6voto' 
Tavra  ydp  iv  iaoloiv  d/teiMra  ffapxec  l;tov(nv. 
*Ev  6i  re  Ttdveiuctv  dinfy^pik  yf  wiko^wnf^ 
AouU^  Tuv  M/nf  lihf  hrixOavitt  irt^eyifftMt 
'H  &  irifni  TtiDeeoi  ai^  alBeptoun  3fip09»* 
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their  invention,  were  one  of  the  characteristic  paeeionB  of  the 
Oreeks.  HCoreover,  tiieir  tragedy,  which  had  originated  in  the 
cultns  of  Baodhno,  always  constituted  a  part  of  it;  and  this 
cnltos  was  one  ^  of  those  which  were  honored  in  HassiUa. 
Finallj,  there  existed,  as  we  shall  see,  theatres  in  several  of  tiie 
dties  which  were  subject  to  the  Massilians ;  and  we  cannot  see 
why  the  latter  should  have  tolerated  in  their  colonies,  what  they 
did  not  allow  in  their  metropolis. 

But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  combat  any  longer  an  asser- 
tion which  is  without  any  foundation,  based  as  it  is  on  a  single 
misapprehended  passage  firom  a  Boman  author.  This  author  is 
Yalenus  Muimus,  who,  in  eulogizing  the  characteristic  gravi^ 
of  the  Massilians,  simply  says :  ^^  that  they  did  not  aUow  mimic 
representations  on  the  sta^''  *  The  mimics  were,  as  I  propose 
to  show  with  more  detail  nereafter,  a  species  of  snort  oramas, 
peculiar  to  the  Bomans  rather  than  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
argument  and  execution  of  which  gradually  de^nerated  intp 
a  revolting  indecency.  Now,  to  say  that  the  Massilians  did 
not  permit  this  particular  kind  of  scenic  representations,  is  sim- 
ply saying  that  they  had  a  theatre,  and  that  in  that  theatre  they 
acted  pieces  of  a  character  that  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
usage  and  the  genius  of  the  Greeks. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  best  authenticated  facts 
in  the  historv  of  the  ancient  iDussilians,  is  the  zeal  with  which 
they  devotea  themselves  to  the  preservation  and  the  study  of 
the  poems  of  Homer.  This  zeal  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  tneir  Phocsean  origin.  Phocsaa  was  one  of  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia,  which  cudmed  the  honor  of  having  given  birth 
to  tiie  author  of  those  poems.  At  any  rate,  the  most  ancient 
traditions  assert  that  he  had  resided  mere  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  he  had  composed  several  of  his  works  there..  Besides, 
when  the  ledslators  of  Greece  had  recognized  Homer  as  tiie 
poet  and  the  nistorian  of  Greece,  Phocsea  was  one  of  the  cities 
in  which  his  memory  and  his  works  became  the  object  of  a 
particular  veneration ;  and  this  veneration  must  natumly  have 
transmitted  itidf  to  the  Massilians,  together  with  the  traditions 
on  which  it  was  based. 

Solon  was  the  first  Greek  legislator  who  conceived  the  id^a 
of  purifying  and  eatabliahW  tiiie  text  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  who  ^mned  tbdr  solemn  rehearsal  at  the  public 
festivids.  The  most  enHg^tened  of  the  Greek  cities,  following 
his  example,  had  editions  of  these  poems  made,  the  authorizea 

*  "  Eidem  ciTitti  MTerltelli  ewlot  MerrtaM  eil:  mdhni  iMm  In  loeiiam  mlmis 
daado,  oiianim  arfmnentft  inkrt  ex  parte  itq^rorai  oontteMil  tctus;  m  talis 
•Mctaodi  cwmmJQ  etiaa  tBilMdl  ttMStfam  poaiat''   VaL  Xaz.  Lib.  iL,  c.  S,  7.— 
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text  of  which  served  not  only  as  the  basis  of  those  legally  pre- 
seiibed  recitals  on  pnblic  occasions,  but  alflo  of  that  ai  tiie 
volnntary  and  ererTtlaj  rehearsals  of  tlie  BhapBodists,  who0e 
pfofession  it  was  to  sing  them  to  the  tmiititnde.  Hiese  andotnt 
editions  of  Homer  were  known  nnddr  thd  name  of  Political 
or  City  Editions,  in  order  to  distinj^msh  tii^m  from  the  editions 
of  the  professed  grammarians,  which  are  of  a  much  later  date. 
Massilia  was  among  the  first  of  the  Grecian  dti^a  to  ftamish  one 
of  these  editions,  which,  nnder  the  title  of  tiie  If assSliotic,  en- 
joyed a  particular  celebrity.  The  Alexandrian  commentators 
of  Homer  quote  it  frequently,  and  in  a  manner  which  leads  us 
to  presume,  that  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
best  accredited  of  its  kind.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer,  that 
Massilia  had  at  an  early  date  its  rhetoricians  and  grammarians, 
whose  business  it  was  to  expound  scientifically  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  its  itinerant  rhapsodists,  who 
sung  them  in  those  cities  of  Gaul  which  were  founded  or  gov- 
erned by  the  Phocasans. 

The  Gallic  tribes,  in  the  midst  and  in  sight  of  which  the  Mas- 
silians  thus  cultivated  the  arts  and  the  literature  of  Greece,  did 
not  on  that  account  become  a  literary  or  a  very  civilized  people. 
This  change  required  time  and  impulsions,  wnich  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Massilians  to  give  them.  It  was  accomplished 
at  a  later  date  and  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Massilia — that  is, 
toward  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  revolution  produced  at  this 
latter  epoch  in  the  civilization  of  the  Gauls,  this  revolution 
neither  was,  nor  could  have  been,  a  sudden  or  an  abrupt  one.  It 
had  been  prepared  long  ago  by  previous  communications  be- 
tween the  Gauls  and  the  I&silians.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
these  communications,  that  a  portion  of  Gaul  had  learned  of  its 
Phocflean  instructors  to  live  in  communities  with  greater  regu- 
larity and  comfort ;  that  it  had  exchanged  the  gloomy  and  bar- 
barous religion  of  the  Druids  for  the  smiling  cultus  of  Ionia ; 
that  it  had  learnt  the  Greek.  A  multitude  of  considerations 
lead  to  the  presumption,  that  this  early  period  was  the  one,  dur- 
ing which  the  language  of  the  soutnern  Gauls  adopted  that 
host  of  Greek  words  and  expressions,  a  number  of  which  it  has 
retained  until  the  present  day. 

This  moral  and  social  infiuence  of  the  Massilians  on  the  Gal- 
lic population  of  their  vicinity  is  so  much  the  more  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  the  latter  were  generally  predisposed  in  its  favor. 
This  is  the  unanimous,  though  perhajps  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
testimony  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  of  antiquity. 
Ephorus  characterized  the  inhabitants  of  Gtiul,  and  particularly, 
no  doubt,  those  of  the  South,  by  the  epithet  of  Philhellenes. 
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Symniis  of  OhioB,  wbto  wrote  a  century  before  our  era,  assnres 
us  in  still  more  e:rolicit  term&  that  the  Celts  obsenred  manjr  of 
the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  ther  had  a  particnlar  liking 
for  all  &at  was  pecnliar  to  thenu  After  all  mese  indications 
we  shi^  perhaps  be  less  surprised  when  we  come  to  find,  at 
already  far  advanced  epochs  of  the  Middle  Age,  traces  of  a  stiU 
vivid  recollection  of  the  ancient  impression  which  the  Mas- 
silians  had  produced  on  the  manners  and  the  imagination  of 
the  southern  Gauls. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

O9JB0O-BOMAK  LTTERATUBB  IV  OAUL. 

After  having  thns  shown,  how  by  establiahinff  theniBelTes  in 
Oanl,  by  increasing  in  nnmber,  by  acqnirinff  nones  and  power^ 
the  Massilians  haa  attained  to  a  position,  in  which  they  were 
both  able  and  destined  to  disseminate  the  germs  of  civilization, 
I  have  now  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  epoch  at  which  these  germs 
developed  themselves,  and  when  tms  nascent  civilization,  till 
tiien  as  yet  confined  to  a  few  conntries  of  the  Sotitii,  be^m,  by 
the  concurrence  of  a  force  superior  to  the  one  with  whidi  it  had 
commenced,  to  expand  and  spread,  until  it  became  comment 
snrate  with  the  entire  extent  of  OauL  This  is  the  epoch,  at 
which  the  Massilians  interfered  in  the  literary  education  of  the 
Bomans,  and  at  which  their  influence,  thenceforth  subordinate 
to  the  interests  and  the  ascendant  of  the  latter,  was  limited  to 
literature  and  to  the  arts. 

Ko  cultivated  nation  has  perhaps  had  so  long  a  literarjr 
infancy  as  the  Bomans*  For  more  than  three  centuries  their 
orators  and  writers  were,  in  the  judgment  of  their  most  eminent 
men  of  genius,  nothing  more  than  semi-barbarous  novices.  But 
about  a  hundred  and  fortv  years  before  our  era,  the  idea 
occurred  to  some  of  them  who  happened  to  be  in  Qreece,  of  fre^ 
quentin^  the  schools  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric  whidi  they 
found  nourishing  there.  These  became  eloquent  in  Gredc. 
Ko  one  would  as  yet  have  ventured  to  attraipt  to  be  so  in 
Latin. 

Some  years  later,  a  number  of  Qreek  grammarians  and  rheto* 
ricians  opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  their  art  at  Bome« 
But  the  Boman  aristocracv,  hostile  to  every  innovation  and  to 
knowled^  for  wUdi  it  had  neitj^eir  taste  nor  genius,  did  everv- 
thing  in  its  power  to  oppose  the  establishnient  of  tibeae  sdioolk 
Nevertheless,  the  party  which  deitianded  them,  whidi  was  the 

Slebeian  or  the  popular  parly,  insisted  on  havinff  them  and  had 
lem.  The  study  of  grammar  was  first  adndttM;  that  of  rhe* 
toric  with  greater  difficulty,  aad  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  But 
both  the  one  and  tiie  ouier,  and  more  especially  the  latter, 
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remained  for  a  lon^  time  an  object  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  and  the  schools  where  they  were  taught  had  but 
a  precarious  existence. 

The  precepts  of  the  art  of  composition  and  of  oratory  were  at 
first  imparted  in  Greek  and  applied  to  the  Greek  exclusively. 
But  they  were  graduidly  extended  to  the  Latin,  and  Home  could 
at  last  boast  of  writers  and  orators  who  were  artists.  The  consul, 
Servius  Galba,  was  one  of  those^  whose  discourses  bear  the 
marks  of  this  difficult  and  laborious  transition.  ^^  Servius 
Galba,"  says  Cicero,  "  knows  how  to  ^  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  subject,  to  look  for  <»iuiment8  in  it,  to  please,  to  move,  to 
elevate  the  matter  he  discourses  on,"*  These  few  words  are 
admirably  characteristie  of  a  great  literary  revcdutioo. 

This  progress  of  Latin  eloquence  preceded  its  theory.  It  ia 
anterior  to  aU  the  Latin  schools  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric* 
These  schools  found  the  same  obstacles  to  their  establishment^ 
that  had  been  encountered  by  the  schools  of  Greece.  It  waa 
but  a  half  a  century  before  oar  era,  that  this  rhetoric,  which  had 
several  times  been  persecuted  and  which  had  always  been  aa 
object  of  suspicion,  was  at  last  pronounced  ^^  ue^l  and  honor- 
able,"t  to  use  the  expression  of  Suetonius.  It  had  thus- 
taken  the  Bomans  an  entire  century,  to  wrest  from  their  patri- 
cians the  fuU  liberty  of  teaching  and  of  learning  the  art  of 
speech.  This  was  the  most  difficult  and  the  slowest  of  their 
conquests. 

The  first  professor  of  Latin  rhetoric  at  Bome  was  a  certain 
Lucius  Flotius.  who  is  Bxpressly  designated  as  having  been  a 
Gaul  by  birth.|  Two  other  Gauls,  though  somewhat  younger 
than  the  former,  still  competed  witii  him  in  the  practice  of  the 
same  profession;  thev  were  Marcus  Antoniua  Gnipho  and 
Valerius  Cato.  The  latter  taught  only  Latin  grammar;  but 
Gnipho,  who  was  equally  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latm,  professed  both  arts  and  in  both  these  languages.^ 

*  De  Clar.  Orat.  o.  21.  "Niminun  ia  princepi  ez  Lfttinis  flla  oratonun  propris, 
et  quasi  legitima  <ipera  traetavit,  at  egrederetor  a  propodlo  ornandi  causa,  ut  delect* 
aret  animos,  nt  pennoTeret,  ut  augeret  rem,  at  niiaerationibas,  at  commanibaa  locis 
ateFetar."^£ii. 

t  De  Claris  Bhetorfbns,  1.  **Blietorfea  qooqae  apud  nos,  perinde  atqae  grammatiCi^ 
sero  reeeptaest,  paalo  eaam  dJlBcillii,  qoippe  quam  constat  nonaanqaaai  etiam  prolii- 
bitam  exerceri.  ....  PaaMm  et  iMa  ii<t^  honntaqu  appanut :  maltiqoe  earn 
preddii  caosa  et  gloria  apmrtirenint*'— jStf. 

%  **  PiotlOB  Gfallia  ptfnan  Boom  littliMCTi  rbetoricam  docoit :  de  quo  Cicero  sic  refert : 
memoria  teneo«  poena  noMa  nrimnm  Ijetiae  dooere  ccepisse  Plotinrnqaendam."— Casao- 
bon  ad  Biiet.  de  Olar.  Bbei.  1-JBii. 

§  ^  Foiase  dioitor  iogeirii  awgiily  mumAm  ilagilaris,  neo  rniaoa  Gr»ee,  qoam  Lap 
ttnedoctos.  ....  Docoit  aatem  et  dutorlcani.  .  .  .  •  Scbolam  ejus  clares 
qooqoe  Tiroa  freqoeotaaee  alnnl :  in  lito  IL  Ciceronemt  etiam  cam  pnetora  fti^geretur.'* 
Soet  de  lUntr.  anunm.  7.  GoiOMie  alsa  Qi^ait.  iib.  t ;  MacmMoa  Satarn.  ilL  A 
short  account  of  Valerius  Cato  k  glTen  by  Suet,  de  Dlostr.  Gramni.  11.  That  he  wroto 
poelinr,  as  weH  aa  booki  on  grammar,  we  iMm  from  CatoIL,  Ivi.  1. ;  OYid.  Triat  iL  486. 
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Thaa  we  see  three  G^nls  professing  at  Rome,  nearly  at  Hie 
same  time  and  among  the  first,  the  sciences  wUdi  had  reoentl]^ 
been  introduced  among  the  Itomans.  There  ia  something  sur- 
prising about  this  particular.  The  most  probable  of  the  yari* 
ous  suppositions,  bj  which  it  maj  be  ezplainecL  is,  that  the 
three  professors  in  question  were  Gaols  ftom  tlie  Provincia 
Nwrbonensisj  who  may  have  received  their  training  in  the  schools 
of  Massilia,  and  subsequently  applied  their  knowlec^  to  the 
Latin,  and  communicated  it  through  the  Same  medium.  But 
whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  the  £ut  is  a  remark* 
able  one.  It  is  a  sort  of  prognostic  of  tike  ardor,  with  which 
thepeople  of  Gaul  were  soon  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  Koman  letters. 

But  even  after  they  had  their  Latin  schools,  liie  Bomans  did 
not  cease  on  that  account  to  frequent  the  Greek  sebooia.  They 
were  not  even  satisfied  with  those  thev  had  at^  Bmne ;  they 
continued  to  go  to  Greece  to  prosecute  meir  studies  there,  par> 
ticularly  at  Athens  and  at  Bhodes.  The  course  of  events,  how* 
ever,  soon  opened  to  them  new  Greek  schools  nearer  at  home. 

Massilia  having  espoused  the  part  of  tibe  Boman  Senate 
agninst  Offisar,  the  latter,  after  a  memorable  si^^e,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  He  was  exceedingly  irritated  against  it; 
nevertheless  he  treated  it  leniently,  or,  at  least,  affected  to  do 
so,  in  consideration  of  its  antiquity  and  its  renown,  as  he  him* 
self  avows.  He  left  it  its  independence  and  its  liberty,  but  he 
stripped  it  of  all  that  had  heretofore  constituted  its  strength  and 
its  prosperity ;  he  seized  its  navy,  destroyed  its  arseniSs,  took 
immediate  poMession  of  several  of  its  colonies,  and  favored  the 
attempts,  wich  the  other  cities  successivelv  made  to  alienate 
themselves  from  it.  Li  fine,  he  withdrew  mm  them  all  tlie 
jurisdiction  over  the  different  countries,  which  the  Senate  had 
conferred  on  them — all  of  which  escheated  again  to  the  Boman 
government,  as  parts  of  the  Provincia  Narbonensis; 

From  this  moment  all  thatporti<m  of  their  intellectual  acti* 
vity,  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  aatj  had  directed  to  com* 
merce,  to  navigation  and  the  cultivation  of  its  collateral 
sciences,  or  to  t&e  government  of  tbeir  colonies  and  dependent 
territories — aU  this  important  portion  of  their  energy  and  intd* 
ligence  became  extinct  (mt  concentrated  itself  on  the  culture  of 
liters,  of  philosophy  and  of  certain  particular  sciences,  whidi 
daily  came  more  and  more  into  vogue,  as,  for  example,  the 
science  of  medicine. 

In  re^rd  to  the  philosophy,  which  was  at  tliat  time  taught 
at  Massilia,  history  gives  us  no  information,  nor  does  it  name 
any  of  the  men  who  gave  instruction  in  it.  Hie  presumption 
is,  that  they  were  neiUier  distinguished  for  any  original  ideas, 
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nor  even  for  a  profonnder  appreciation  of  tbe  ancient  idea&  bnt 
that  they  adhered  to  a  sort  of  eclecticiam  without  any  dennite 
principle  or  aim. 

Their  physicians  are  better  known.  Pliny  mentions  three  of 
them,  who  flourished  at  Borne  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  who  enjoyed  a  prodigious  reputation.  They 
are  Demosthenes,  Crinis  and  Charmis.*  Demosthenes  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  from  which  Galen  quotes  a  numb^  of  nas- 
sa^.  This  work  was  still  extant  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
celebrated  Gerbert,  known  as  Pope  Sylvester  IE.,  posisessed  a 
cop^  of  it.  There  is  but  one  anecdote  related  about  Crinis, 
which,  however,  is  a  curious  one,  inasmuch  as  it  proves,  what 
an  immense  fortune  a  distinguisbied  physician  could  at  that 
time  accumulate  at  Home.  He  gave  to  his  native  city  for  the 
repairing  or  the  reconstruction  of  its  walls  a  sum  of  mouey  to 
the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  francs.t 

The  rhetoricians  of  Massilia  were  no  less  celebrated  than  its 
doctors ;  but  we  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  names  of  any, 
and  the  works  of  all  of  them  are  lost. 

When  the  Bomans,  who  had  thus  far  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Greece,  in  order  to  find  what  they  deemed  prop^  to  learn  of  the 
iiteratmre  of  Greece,  saw  that  there  were  masters  of  this  know- 
ledge at  Massilia,  ^  they  began  to  frequent  their  instruction. 
The  concourse  of  disciples  increased  the  number  of  the  profes- 
sors, and  from  the  fiiist  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
schools  of  Massilia  were  preferred  to  those  of  Athens.  This 
preference  was  at  least  as  much  moral  as  it  was  scientific.  The 
manners  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to  change  at  Massilia.  They 
still  preserved,  along  with  their  primitive  simplicity,  the  aus- 
terity which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  admiration. 

Julius  Agricola,  the  conqueror  of  Great  Britain,  was  the 
first  Boman  of  any  note  known  to  have  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Massilia,  and  it  was  to  this  circumstance  that  Tacitus, 
his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the 
virtues  for  which  he  lauds  him.  Here  are  tibe  words  of  Tacitus 
himself:  ^^  Besides  his  happy  natural  disposition,  there  was  one 
thin^  in  particular,  whicn  j>reserved  Agricola  from  the  snares 
of  vice :  it  was,  that  from  his  infancy  he  had  had  Massilia  for 
his  place  of  residence  and  for  his  school — ^a  city  of  excellent 
morals,  in  which  the  elegance  of  Greece  was  found  united  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Province.*'  J 

•  Pliny :  Nat.  Hist.,  zzix.  5,  8.-JE». 

t  *'  Nuperqne   centies  HS.    r«Uqnit  nraiia  patri«,  moeiiibiisqae  tins  pene  non 
minori  samin*  ezitnictiB."    PUnyt  eodem  loco.— j&ci. 
X  *<Arcebat  earn  ab   illecebria   peccantiam,   preter  ipaint  bonam  Integramqna 
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The  exanmle  of  the  BomaoB  had  n  deci»Te'hiflueiice  on  the 
(3kMdsoftherrovmciaNftrboneii6i&  TheoaiHitiilqlthisproriDcey 
Narbonne)  had  inhmted  Boine  of  the  pditieal  poorer  aiid  of  .tiie 
oomm^fce  of  Magwilia,  and  it  had,  at  an  earlj  date  biBcome  xHie 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  empire*  It  had  jbeen  fooncUd^ 
or  rather  rebuilt,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  our  era 
by  a  Tast  oolonj)  composed  not  of  Italian  reteians^  aa  were 
nearly  all  the  other  colonies,  but  of  fioman  ckuBens,  who  had 
come  directly  from  Some  itself.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  hav- 
ing to  some  extent  participated  in  the  disorders  of  the  pro- 
vince dnring  the  war  of  Sertorius,  the  Bomans  niade  that  rebel- 
lion a  pretext  for  driving  them  all  away,  so  that  in  the  city 
itself  and  in  all  the  adjacent  countries  there  was  nothing  but  a 
purely  Soman  population,  which  daily  incrossed  in  numbers,  in 
activity  and  in  wealth.  In  spite  <n  its  remote  and  isolated 
situation  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  Province,  Karbonne  was 
destined  to  become,  and,  in  fac^  did  become,  the  principal 
centre  of  the  Boman  civilixatioii  in  GauL 

0»sar  had  derived  great  assistance  fiom  the  Narlnmenses,  and 
jfrom  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  during  his  war  against  the 
Gauls  of  the  North.  Desirous  of  recompensing  tiiem  for  their 
services,  he  had  sent  a  large  numb^  of  them  to  the  Senate  at 
Some.  He  had  thus  imparted  a  purely  Boman  impulse  to  the 
GMlic  popidation  of  Narbonensis.  This  population  bad  already 
become  accustomed  to  the  sweets  of  peace;  it  had  already 
learnt,  from  the  example  of  the  Massilians,  the  glory  and  the 
advanta^  of  civilization,  of  the  arts  and  of  knowledge,  and  it 
sought  diem  with  avidity.  But  after  having  once  been  sub- 
jected to  Boman  influences,  after  having  adopted  the  tone  of  the 
Bomans,  and  become  eager  for  the  distinctions  and  offices  whidi . 
were  distributed  at  Borne,  its  highest  pretension  and  ambition 
was  to  be  Boman.  It  strove  to  become  so  by  its  talents  and 
studies,  as  wdl  as  by  its  dignities  and  honors.  It,  therefore, 
began  to  rival  the  Bomans  zealously  in  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
letters. 

Nor  were  they  in  want  of  compet^t  mastmk  Massilia  could 
supply  them,  as  well  as  the  Bomans.  Among  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  Strabo  is  tiie  one  that  has  ^ven  us  a  minute  account 
of  the  s(nrt  of  literary  revolution,  which  at  that  time  was  going 
on  in  the  south  of  GanL  He  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
terms :  ^^The  Gauls,  seeing  the  studious  Bomans  thus  frequent- 
ing the  sdiools  of  Massma.  and  living  peaceably  in  other 
respects,  gladly  profited  by  tnis  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to 

liatikniii,  ^od  statim  pamdiw  sedett  ftc  autflBtraiii  ttadionilii  KiiiilHtin  liabnii,  locam 
Oneca  comitate  et  proyincSali  panimoDi^iiuatiim  ac  bene  eompoattom."— Taoit.  Agri^ 
oola,  e.  4.— JScL 
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a  similar  kind  of^iife;  and  tiMf  did  w^  sofc  only  indiridilanj, 
bat  eoHeetiYttly.  nia%  theremey  ilM  eitieti  aa  iraOi  aa  privala 
individnab  of  wealth,  keot  Adbr  salaried  aopbists  and  nlijsi*^ 
cianft."*  The  term  sopiual,  as  employed  hare  by  Strabo^  is 
applicable  eitiber  to  the  professors  of  pUleaophy,  tft  to  wose 
<rf*  rhetoric,  or  to  both  of  ^m  at  the  same  time.  Bat  whatarer 
constmction  we  may  be  ineKned  te  pot  upon  it,  the  passa^ 

a  noted  attests  an  equaUy  general  leai  for  Greek  literature  m 
le  Gallo^Bomans  of  tlie  S^th.  Onus  was,  as  it  were,  a  conse- 
qnence  of  tiieir  ^rmpathy  with  the  Phoc»ans,  who  had  be«i 
tncdr  first  instmctors  m  ike  enjoyments  and  in  tiie  arts  of  civUi^ 
zation. 

On  the  oiher  hand,  the  stn^  of  Latin  letters  being  indkpens* 
able  to  the  Narbonmsian  Gaiusy  professors  of  Xitttin  grammar 
and  of  eloquence  speedily  arose  in  tiieir  pnotinoe*  There 'w^fe^ 
in  the  first  place,  some  of  tliem  at  Massilia  itself,  in  all  pro* 
babiUty  at  Ivarbonne,  and  then  snceessivdy  in  all  the  other 
cities,  ascending  from  the  Soi^  toward  the  K mrth. 

Amone  the  rhetoricians  whiehfioarished  at  Borne  during  the 
coarse  of  the  first  century  of  onr  elm,  several,  and  some  of  the 
most  illnstrious,  were  G^o-Bomans,  who,  in  all  probability, 
had  commenced  their  career  and  tndr  fSsme  in  the  cities  of 
Qallia  Narbonenais.  To  tins  nnmber  belonged  Yotienns  M<»i* 
tanns  of  Narbonne,  whom  Tacitus  designates  as  a  man  cele* 
brated  for  his  genius;  f  dodins  Quirinahs,  from  Aries ;  Satrius 
Bufos,  whose  native  city  is  unknown,  and  Julius  Florus,  whom 
Quintilian  mentions  as  the  king  of  Gallic  eloquence.  % 

Among  the  celebrated  rhetoricians  of  Gaul,  who  never  left 
their  country,  hktory  names  Statins  Surculus  of  Toulouse,  the 
schools  of  wnich  he  was  the  first  to  render  iUustrious,  and  Gabi- 
manus,  who  attained  to  an  equal  eminence  in  his  profession, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  countiy  we  know  not 

Toward  die  end  of  the  first  century,  Gaul  was  already  full  of 
rhetoricians,  and  there  were  schools  for  the  study  of  rhetoric  in 
every  part  of  it.  This  was  a  fiEu^t  that  had  become  proverbial 
and  to  which  Juvenal  makes  satirical  allusion  in  many  a  pas- 

^  StraboB.  G«ogfSpb.  Mbu  tr.  e.  9 :  ^  '£v  ^l  r{>  wapwrt  «a2  rove  yvu/ufunatcvf 
'Pqimuiv  wiwuKMVt  dvii  Tiff  dc  'Ad^iroc  dwootifuac  Udat  ^irdv  ^Xofio&etc  dfirrac* 
dpuvrec  6i  tovtovc  ol  TdXarau  «a2  d^  ilpifvifv  dyovrect  ri^  oyom^  dtrftevoi  irp^  rovf 
Toiovrmff  dutri^WTOt  0iat^  •<  sttr  dnima  fidvov%  dXkd  mdniioci^'  ao^undc  7o9¥ 
imodi^^wToi  ro^  fUt^  Id^  ndg  dk  al  nokeic  icaivf  /u9^ovft£vatt  ita&unep  KCti 
larpovc*" — Ed, 

tJkaMa.lib.lT.o.«3,ifktraTaMltWTdato%a]taftMm  UieeriBit 

of  lam  wunnta^  agaiiitt  Ttberios,  sad,  at  BuMbiiit  injfoma  as.  btaished  to  Um 
Baleitfeft.  fleneoa  mentioni  MosUatM  ••  s  dJrtfwgiiiihffd  ortlor,  and  Otid  as  a  post— 
SeiMc.  GonL  tL  pn^.  L  iz«— JS!rf« 

1  *'Is  ftiik  Jalliis  Floras,  in  rfsfHwa'p  CfiiHfsi'WBi,  qsoniaai  fbi  dsmom  ezereoit  earn, 
prSieqM,  attooai  Inter  paocos  disertos  et  dignos  lUa  proplnqoitate."— Qoiat.  Inst  OraL 
lib.  X.  c.  8-lS— JEtf. 
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Bage-of  his  satireA.  Sajs  he  in  one  of  them,  Mdressing  himself 
to  some  one  who  wanted  to  make  a  Hiring  hgr  hia  talents: 
*  Wonldst  Ihou  deriTe  a  revenne  from  i)&j  elMnenee  t    Then 

E)  to  QanI  f  *  ^Ihe  eloqaenoe  of  Atheis  and  onr  own  hare 
raded  the  worid/'-sa^s  he,  in  anotiier  ^iade.  ^^  Deserted 
OanI  has  furnished  the  isli^id  of  Britamrfa  wMi  adrocates,  and 
tiiat  of  Thole  already  ti^ks  of  enmgiiiff  laMsten  of  rhetorie."t 

The  qninqnennial  competitions  fE>rpfinain^^  which 

Oalimla  instituted  at  Lyons,  are  an(^er  proof  ci^  progress 
whidi  the  stady  <3i  literature  had  macb  in  Oaul.  It  was  then 
eustomary  to  crown  the  pieces,  whidi  in  tiie  opinion  of  the 
judges,  appointed  to  decide  on  their  merits,  had  deserved  this 
Aonor ;  but  the  rhetoricians,  who  had  produced  pieces  which 
were  unworthy  of  being  presented  mi  such  occasions,  wete 
obliMd  to  efface  them  with  Iheir  tongue.  The  confusion  and 
the  flurry  of  the  competitors  at  the  moment,  wh^i  su^  sentences 
were  pronounced,  nad  become  proverbial.  ^^  Pale  like  a 
rhetorician  at  tiie  altar  of  Lyons,'^  says  Juvenal  in  one  of  his 
satires ;  %  and  yet  it  would  appear,  that  the  rhetoricians  flocked 
around  the  formidable  altar  I 

From  the  second  century  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  the 
number  of  schools  for  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  and  of 
rhetoric  was  constantly  increasing  in  OauL  At  the  latter 
epoch,  there  was  not  a  sin^e  ci^  of  anv  importance  left  in  all 
ue  southern  nart  of  the  country,  but  wnat  luMi  its  own  institu- 
tions of  the  kind.  Those  of  Toulouse,  of  Bordeaux,  of  Nar- 
bonne,  of  Yienne,  and  of  Autun,  wow  partioulariy  c^ebrated. 
Ausoniufl  has  left  us  a  list  of  the  profes(£3rs,  who  in  his  day  had 
rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  those  of  Bordeaux,  his  native 
eity,  and  of  those  who,  having  be^i  bom  in  tiik  latter  city,  had 
risen  to  eminence  in  their  proies8i<m  elsewhere.  B^enumerates 
no  less  than  thirtf  of  tiiem,  among  whom  there  werssome  whose 
reputation  was  eo6xtensive  with  mat  of  tiie  empire.  § 

The  social  condition  of  these  professors  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
value,  which  was  attached  to  their  IdiowledM.  They  were 
elected  and  salaried  by  the  curia  or  municipal  senate  of  each 

•      •    •    •    «<  ioe^MiklU 

OalUt,  Tel  p«iliit  sntrieiiUt  Miitlaieonim 

Aflrles,  M  liMilMlMdsa  poims  ]lssM.*'^7kMiMi.-  SbfirwTi.  v.  UA^Ed. 


t  **ir«se WM Qnta soilnMqsi  kibet  DtWt  Atkeiii. 

pe  condaoaado  loqintnr  Jam  rhetore  Tknto/'—ftifira  xt.  t.  lU— -J^iI. 

i  lUi  It  d#iie  In  kit  work  entllldd  **  CommtiiKynitio  Profemomm  BofdOgalieiiBiam,"  % 
MleetiiMi  of  tweu^-tix  poetleml  compotftkHM,  of  irUdk  llw  ml^emfiett  iuertbed  to 
tke  grammatioitt,  neior  or  orator,  wnose  name  the  poet  inleMlid  to  perpetoate  in  hie 
Vipraes.    Compare  Ansonii  Opera,  toL  ii.  p.  230-276.— iStf.  FSpfeV* 

4  ^Paleat.  nt  nniUt  ^  preutt  ealcibna  wmgmm^ 
Ant  Logdoiieniem  rhetor  diotonif  ad  aram."— SSifira  L  ▼.  iZ.-^Ed. 
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city.  In  the  fonrth  centnrj,  the  salaiy  of  a  profefisor  of  ^ammar 
in  the  larger  cities  was  equivalent  to  twelve  thoniand  nancs  ef 
oar  money,  and  tiiat  of  a  pntfeesor  of  rhetoric  was  doable  that 
amount.  It  woold  a]|ppear,  that  flie  decmions  or  nranicipal 
ma^Btrates  of  the  cities  weife  wont  to  pione  themaelTeB  <m 
their  Uberality  and  on  their  gratitude  toward  tiie  profesBors  of 
their  choice,  however  small  may  have  been  their  merit  or 
renown ;  and  they  firequra^  erected  statues  in  honor  of  tliem 
during  their  lifetime  even.  ^ 

The  stud  V  of  Greek  literature  kept  for  some  time  equal  pace 
with  that  of  Latin  letters.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  and  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  second,  the  Oreek 
continued  to  be  generally  cultivated  in  OauL  .£lian,  who  wrote 
during  the  reiffn  of  Tn^an,apeaking  of  the  Oauk,  andapparentiy 
of  the  Oauls  of  lus  time,  sajs  that  they  had  recourse  to  tne  Oreek, 
for  the  purpose  of  traasnuttine  to  posterity  the  memory  of  their 

S'orious  ex{>loits.*  Dio  Ohrysostomus  and  Lucian  plume 
emselves  in  their  writings  on  having  visited  the  nations  of 
Qaul,  and  on  having  ^ven  them  useful  lessons  in  philosophy. 
Now  these  lessons,  which  were  given  in  Oreek,  could  only  have 
been  imparted  in  places,  where  were  was  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  versed  in  the  study  of  this  language,  and  devoted  to 
that  of  t>hilo6phy  besides.  13iere  is,  &erefore,  room  for  be- 
lieving,tnat  the  schools  of  Massilia  were  tiien  stQl  in  existence, 
and  that  they  continued  to  exercise  on  the  litenur  culture  of 
the  Gauls  a  mrect  influ^ice,  distinct  from  that  of  Kome. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Massilia  was  no  lon^r 
distinjguished  for  anything^  except  for  the  corruption  into  whidi 
it  had  sunken.  It  hisd  no  loilfier  an^  8chools--at  any  rate  no 
schools  which  were  frequented  by  f<(MfeignerB.  To  go  to  Hassilia 
had  become  a  proverbial  expressioii^  and  was  tantamount  to 
abandoning  onr  s  self  to  vice  and  to  effeminacy.  To  say  cf  aivjr 
one,  that  he  came  from  Massilia,  was  but  another  mode  of 
branding  him  with  infSuny. 

From  this  moment  the  literature  of  Greece  was,  to  the  Gkiuls 
as  well  as  the  Bomans  themselves,  no  lon^  anything  m<Hse 
than  a  supplement  or  an  accessory  to  the  Latin.  Greek  schools 
for  the  disciplines  of  grammar  and^  of  rhetoric  w^«  still  kept 
u^ ;  but  thev  gradual^  decreased  in  number,  and  toward  the 
middle  of  tue  fourth  century  there  were  but  a  few  of  them 
left  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  only.  The  last  of  these 
Greek  grammarians  or  rhetoricians,  who  are  known  to  have 
profess^  their  art  i]|Gkml,bdoDged  to  the  sdiools  of  Bordeaux, 

*  ** ' AXAd  icol  rponatn  tyeiponetp^  dfia  rt  M  ro7r  frewpayuhoic  oeupvfivSfieifei,  kuI 
ifKo/tvn/MTa  &vtQv  i^c  dperflc  dnhXeiirwrtt  *£Jutfya(6c*  — ^^wani  Vaiia  Hiilocia, 
p.  Ii8|  Ed*  Conj»— ^Aib 
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and  are  of  the  number  of  those,  whom  Ausonins  enumerates 
among  his  coUea^es  or  his  masters.  He  mentions  five  or  six, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  a  Sicilian  by  the  name  of 
PTtharius.  Ue  speaks  of  him  as  of  one,  w1k>  was  the  equal  of 
Aristarchus  in  criticism,  and  of  Simoniaes  in  poetry;  as  of  a 
man,  whose  lectnres  had  converted  Bordeaux  into  a  vast  athe- 
naeum.* 

Among  these  last  professors  of  Greek  grammar  or  of  rhetoric, 
who  flounshed  in  Gaul,  tiiere  were  several  who  had  come  there 
firom  abroad ;  as,  for  example,  the  C^tharius,  whom  I  have  just 
named,  who  was  native  of  Syracuse,  and  the  fSEither  of  the 
panegyrist  £timene&  one  of  the  principals  of  the  school  at 
Autun,  who  was  an  Athenian.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  nugority  of  them  were  Massilians,  who  preserved  a  certain 
tradition  of  the  knowledge  of  their  ancestors. 

After  having  said  so  mu<^  of  these  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  with  which  Gaul  was  covered 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  it  will  not  be  superfluous 
to  call  to  mind  briefly  in  what  these  two  sciences,  or  these  two 
fiivorite  arts  of  the  Bomans,  consisted. 

The  principal  object  of  grammar  was  to  analyze  and  to 
comment  certain  distinguished  works,  especiallv  those  of  the 
older  poets,  for  the  purpose  of  devdoping  botn  their  literal 
sense  and  their  sesthetic  beauties.  In  an  age  when  the 
copies  of  books  were  scarce  and  expensive,  the  grammatical 
analysis  or  elucidation  of  a  work  was  tantamount  to  the  act  of 
pubushing  it»  Th^re  were  many  persons,  whose  knowledge  of 
such  or  such  a  poem,  ancient  or  modem,  was  limited  to  what 
they  had  learnt  in  the  grammar  schools  from  the  reading  and 
the  exposition  of  it 

Bhetoric  was  something  higher,  more  complicated  and  more 
artificial  than  grammar.  It  consisted  of  vanoua  exercises,  the 
definite  aim  of  which  was  to  impart  to  a  discoorae,  by  means  of 
its  forms  and  its  accessories,  an  importance,  which  was  distinct 
fix>m  its  subject  and  as  much  as  possiUe  siiperior  to  the  subject- 
matter  itselL  It  taught,  according  to  Suetonius,  the  pertinent 
use  of  suitable  figures  of  speech,  the  art  of  expressing  the  same 
thing  in  several  difierent  <»r  opposite  ways,  and  always  equally 
well,  always  with  the  same  d^pree  of  dfect;  of  saying  bett^ 

*  Bee  the  XmUi  oarmen  of  die  coHeetioii  alxiTe  referred  to.    The  foUowfaff  ate  a  few 

8 

'*  Suet  Ariitarch!  tibi  gloria,  Zenodotique, 
Oniomm ;  antiqiiiui  d  aeqiieretar  honor* 
Owmiiiibitt,  qiuB  prima  tab  tutt  eon^te  inamiia, 

Coneedit  Cei  Mosa  SimonideL 

«  «  «  «  a 

Tarn  generis  tibi  celsns  apex,  qnam  gloria  ftadL 

Gloria  AthensI  eognilA  aede  looi,"  etc.— JE&  .  _  . 
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that  which  already  passed  for  having  been  said  well ;  of  giving 
fables  the  ur  of  train,  and  to  truth  the  air  of  fables ;  of  eulogizing 
or  of  c^isnrmg  great  men. 

The  prineipS  compositioiMs  of  the  rhetoricians — those  in  which 
the^  most  habitnally  displayed  all  the  shifts  and  snbtleties  of 
their  art — ^were  their  controversies  and  their  declamatioiis.  The 
controversies  were,  as  their  name  indicates,  discussions,  in  which 
two  or  several  rhetoricians  maintained  opposite  opinions  on  one 
and  the  same  question.  Their  declamations  were  studied  and 
ostentatious  discourses  on  &neiful  subjects.  These  declamatory 
exercises  soon  became  public,  and  constituted  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  the  times.  The  effect  of  these  discourses  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  pomp  and  the  art  with 
which  they  were  delivered.  We  can  scarcely,  at  present,  form 
any  conception  of  an  art  like  tlus,  unless  it  be  from  the  extra- 
ordinary care,  with  which  we  know  the  rhetoricians  to  have 
exercised  their  voice.  They  trained  it  to  run  over  long  oratori- 
cal scales,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  from  tibe  highest 
to  the  lowest  note  of  them,  and  they  often  practised  these 
exercises  in  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  positions,  as  for 
example,  While  lyin^  on  their  back,  in  order  to  acquire  so  much 
the  more  assurance  m  extraordinarV  emergencies. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  that  the  Komans  had  endeavored  to 
supply,  by  means  of  the  practice,  the  methods  and  a  discipline 
of  the  school«^eir  natural  lack  of  aptitude  for  literature  and 
eloquence.  What  has  be^i  the  extent  of  their  success  t  This  is 
a  question  which  I  am  not  bound  to  answer ;  I  have  to  confine 
myself  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  different  schools 
of^^rhetoric  and  granmiar  in  Gaul. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  direct  informati<m  respecting 
the  organization  of  these  schools  and  tiie  works  of  tilieu*  most 
prominent  masters,  we  have  but  one  eeneraland  vague  fact,  by 
which  to  form  a  sunmiary  estimate  of  thdr  doctrines  and  mm 
services.  .It  must,  I  thiuK,  be  admitted  as  a  &ct,  that  all  Ae 
more  or  less  distinguished  men  of  letters  that  appeared  in  €kul 
from  the  commencemait  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  had  received  their  inteuectual  training  in 
these  schools*  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  being 
their  result;  and  mm  the  general  character  of  Ibe  works  of  the 
one  we  may  form  a  tolerab^  correct  idea  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
fessed in  the  other.  Finally,  the  progress  and  the  revolutions 
of  these  schools  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  marked  by 
corresponding  differences  or  inequalities  among  the  writers 
who  went  forth  from  them. 

Kow,  the  writers  in  question  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds ;  they  are  orators,  historians,  and  poets,  tibe  ma- 
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jority  of  whom  are  ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  of  thdr 
respectiye  epochs.  Trogas  Fompeiiis,  firom  the  oonn^  (riTflie 
Yocontii,  was  the  most  kamed  historian  of  his  time ;  Domitius 
Afer,  from  Ntmes,  was  considered  the  first  orator  of  Home, 
at  a  time  when  the  Foram  was  still  ftill  of  men  ^  the  finest 
genius :  *  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  llbrciis  Aper  and  Jnlins 
Secnndns,  both  of  them  interlocutors  in  tiie  celebrate  dia- 
logue, attributed  to  Quintilian,  ^^  On  the  causes  of  the  conrup- 
tion  of  eloquence,"  were  likewise  numbeored  among  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar.  The  ingenious  satirist, 
Petronius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  Uvelj  and 
piquant  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Bomans  during  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  may  be  induded  in  the  nimiber  of 
the  Latin  writers  who  had  been  educated  in  GktuL  The  mul- 
tmUcation  of  these  writers  was  proportionate  to  that  of  tiie 
Ghdlio  schools  of  jgrammar  and  of  rhetoric.  In  Ihe  fourtii  cen- 
tury, Gaul  was  the  most  flourishing  seat  of  Latin  literature. 
The  rhetoricians,  who  are  the  panegyrists  of  the  emperon 
Maximianus,  Constantius,  of  Constantme  and  Julian,  are  all,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  Gauls.  Ausonius  of  Bordeaux  is  one  of 
the  most  polished  intellects,  and  Sulpidus  Seyerus  the  most 
elegant  of  the  Christian  writers  of  this  epoch. 

All  these  writers  had  undoubtedly  lost  mu<^  of  the  taste,  the 
vigor  and  the  gravity  of  those  of  the  preceding  centuries.  But 
what  was  really  wanting  to  them  was  neither  zeal,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  talent ;  it  was  rather  the  previous  state  of  things, 
which  had  been  consigned  to  irreparable  ruin ;  it  was  the  glory 
and  the  liberty  of  former  times.  Such  as  they  were,  however, 
these  men  were  the  product  and  the  evidence  of  a  highly  re- 
fined and  a  very  extensive  intellectual  culture. 

At  this  same  epoch,  that  is  to  sav,  during  the  fourth  century, 
when  Massilia  and  all  the  other  (xreek  dties  of  Gaul  had  l>e- 
come  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  BomanS|  the  Latin  Ian- 
eua^e  must  have  introduced  itself  there  together  with  that 
aommion.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  weir  inhabitants, 
were  still  Greeks,  and  retained  their  ancient  idiom.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  probable,  that  these  cities  had  not  yet  entirely 
renounced  their  native  literature;  but  history  4o6s  not  fnmidr 
us  any  very  definite  notions  on  this  point  The  only  piece^ 
which  I  could  quote  in  support  of  my  assertion,  would  perhaps 
prove  still  more  conclusively,  to  what  an  extent  the  genius  of 
Greece  had  then  decUned  among  the  descendants  of  the  andent 

•  OntiMM  oraton  fee  Qidiit.  Inst  Orat.  lib.  z.  e.  L  p.  118:  ><Saat  aUi  multl  dteeiii, 
qaos  petMfti  l«iig«m  est:  eoram,  qaoe  Tlderim,  nomitiiis  AHur  et  Julias  AlHcaniis 
longe  prartuitiaiiiiii :  arte  file  et  toto  genere  dusesdl  pmUnrendiii,  et  mem  m  mmmto 
vdenm  lecare  mm  ffsMot,"  ete.    On  Jiliiis  Seomidai,  wmsmn  id.  p.  120-123.-J&J. 
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MaaailiaiiB.  It  bears  the  title  of  Monody^  and  ig  a  funeral 
enloffY  on  Constantine  the  joonger,  the  brother  of  Cbnatantine 
the  Great.  This  young  man  was  assassinated  in  SU,  in  the 
yicinitT  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
enter  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  a  young  Spanish  lady, 
who  had  been  affianced  to  him.  Tnis  murder,  which  was  im- 
puted to  seyeral  different  persons,  and  to  the  ffreat  Constantine 
himself  was  a  source  of  great  affliction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Aries,  whom,  it  seem%  the  prince  had  inspired  with  a  sreat 
affection.  Some  rhetorician  of  the  country  composed  his  nme- 
ral  oration.  It  is  but  a  short  and  cold  declamation,  the  work 
of  a  schoolboy,  in  which  pagan  reminiscences  and  Christian 
ideas  are  strangely  jumbled  up  together  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

I^  howeyer,  this  piece  was  pronounced,  as  we  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  suppose,  before  the  people  of  Aries  on  a  solemn  pub- 
lic occasion  m  honor  of  the  deceased  prince,  it  offers  us  a 
certain  historical  interest  as  an  eyidence  of  the  fact,  that  in  the 
fourth  century  the  Oreek  was  stiU  the  language  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Arelatenses ;  aaid  aybrtim  it  must  haye  still  been  in  use 
at  Iffasfiilia,  at  Kic»a,  at  Ajitipolis,  and  in  the  otih^  cities  of  Pho- 
csBan  origin. 

The  literary  culture  of  the  Oauls,  as  I  haye  just  now  repre- 
sented it,  was  a  laborious  and  a  refined  culture ;  it  was  that  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  of  those  who  had  an  eye  to  public 
hon(»rs  or  to  fame.  Of  all  this  intellectual  light,  Ihe  masses  of 
the  people  receiyed  nothing  more  than  is^ted  reflections, 
whicn  t&l  from  far  too  high  a  region  to  haye  any  great  effect 
on  them.  But  the  ciyilizaticn  and  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Bome 
had  a  number  of  material  and  sensuous  sides,  by  which  they 
must  haye  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation, into  the  midst  of  which  they  were  transplanted. 

I  haye  already  elsewhere  noticea  the  facility,  with  which  the 
Gallic  tribes  in  the  yicinity  of  Massilia  took  to  the  pompous 
gaiety  of  the  reli^ous  ceremonies  of  Greece;  they  likewise 
took  to  all  the  yanous  aj^plications  of  poetry,  to  the  festiyals 
and  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  to  the  public  amusements,  to 
the  eiq^resaon  of  natural  sentiments.  The  Bomans,  and  more 
especially  the  Greeks,  had  their  popular  songs  for  all  the 
usa^  or  society,  and  I  had  almost  said  for  eyery  moment  of 
their  life.  Their  most  familiar  diyendons  had  something  pic- 
turesque and  poetical  in  them.  The  maipritjr  of  their  popular 
choruses  and  of  their  dmses  were,  like  me  cnoruses  of  tneir  re- 
ligious festiyals,  short  diumas,  in  which  the  poetic  word,  the 
music  and  the  mimic  art  conspired  to  contribute  to  the  mate- 
rial representation  of  an  idea,  in  imitation  of  some  captiyating 


or  jsome  touching  adventnre.    Hie  songs  of  the  night  and  the 
epithalamia  belonged  likewise  to  the  popnkr  dlMS  of  poetnr% 

The  loTens  were  in  the  habit  of  going  beneath  the  winoowi 
of  tiidr  mistresses  by  night,  for  the  pxtipose  of  sinmg  to  them 
tibdr  songs,  which  assomed  Tarions  names  and  A  £ff»-ent  cha^ 
racter  accordkig  to  the  time  at  which  they  w^re  snn^  which 
was  ciommonly  at  mi&ight  or  at  the  break  of  di^^  With  all 
diese  ddttiestic  usages,  the  Gaols  of  die  South  adcpl^ed  the  poe^ 
try  whidi  was  associated  with  them,  and  whidk  constituted 
their  prmtipal  charm.  Of  this  we  shall  find  proofs  when  we 
shall  come  to  esmmine  certain  kinds  of  poetry  composed  by  the 
IVoubadours,  in  which  we  shall  reeogmie  traditkms  of  the  an> 
cient  poetry^odified  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  chiyalrie 
j^tUantrr;  The  poems  of  Homer  even  became  ponular  among 
tibe  Gauls  of  the  oouth,  who  were  made  familiar  witn  tiiem  eitiber 
through  the  recitations  of  the  Massilian  rhapsodists  or  diioi^ 
the  Greek  instruction  riven  in  tiie  schools  of  gnonmar  or  of 
thetoric*  This  is  another  fact,  the  certainty  of  which  we  shall 
likewise  see  established  hereafter. 

With  this  general  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Gallic  people, 
to  adopt  from  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  whatever 
there  waa  striking  or  picturesque  in  it^  or  whatever  was  calcur 
lated  to  move  their  senses^  their  imagination,  or  their  curiosi^, 
it  was  impossible,  that  the  dramatic  rmresentations  and  all  the 
other  kinds  of  ancient  spectacles  i&euld  not  have  likewise  pro- 
duced  an  equally  great  ^ect  upon  the  Gauls.  I  have  already 
advanced  it  as  very  probable,  that  the  Ifassilians  had  a  theatre* 
It  is  at  least  certam  that  several  of  their  colonies,  among  others 
Kice  and  Antibes,  had  one.  Inscrij^tions  have  been  found  at 
Nimes,  which  likewise  attest  the  existence  of  a  Greek  theatre 
in  that  city ;  and  this  fact  can  hardly  be  expkmed  in  any  oth« 
way  than  as  a  consequence  of  the  dominion  of  the  Massilians 
in  uie  country,  of  which  Nimes  was  the  captM ;  but  wheth^ 
this  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  or  the  usage  of  the 
Hassilians,  or  in  spite  of  them  and  b^  way  of  exception  ta 
their  discipline,  it  is  nevertheless  coiain  that  Greek  theatres 
did  exist  in  southern  Gaul,  in  which  Greek  pieces  of  some  Bcat 
must  have  been  p^ormed,  precisely  as  pieces  in  the  Latin  km^ 
gna^  were  played  at  Narbonne,  at  Aries,  at  Yienne,  at  I^on, 
and  m  all  the  other  cities,  where  there  were  Soman  theairak 
It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  settied  factj  that  there 
w^ra  cuamatic  representations,  as  tliere  wwe  other  branches  of 
literature  and  of  the  artsw  The  influence  of  these  representa- 
tions on  the  manners  and  the  culture  of  the  Gauls  must 
have  bemi)  eii^eeially  in  the  beginning,  a  Qftrnk,  as  much  as  it 
was  a  Bomaa  ittfiuenee. 
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The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  had  not  long  continiied 
in  the  original  and  majestic  ensemble  of  its  primitiYe  forms ;  it 
had  soon  become  corrupted  and  disintegrated  by  a  multitude 
of  causes,  first  in  Greece  itself,  and  through  the  fault  of  the 
Greeks ;  at  a  somewhat  later  date  at  Eome,  and  througb  the 
yices  of  the  Bomans. 

The  general  history  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  could  not 
exhibit  anything  more  interesting  and  more  curious  than  the 
picture  of  those  revolutions  in  the  dramatic  art  of  classical  an- 
tiquity; but  I  can  only  notice  here  the  principal  results  of 
those  reTolutionSy  and  with  the  simple  view  of  pointing  out 
their  Ions-protracted  influence  on  the  manners  and  the  culture 
of  die  Middle  A^. 

The  two  grand  forms  of  theatrical  composition,  tragedy  and 
comedy,  had  long  before  our  era  been  scarcely  cultivated  or 
represented  anywhere ;  they  had  gradually  decomposed  them- 
selves into  a  multitude  of  smaller  varieties,  which  had  taken 
their  place,  and  which  were  nothing  more  than  a  shadow  or  a 
parody  of  the  former. 

The  mime^  which  was  the  oldest,  the  most  elevated  and  the 
most  popular  of  these  secondary  dramatic  forms,  admitted  of 
all  sorts  of  ar^ments,  serious  and  comic,  sraceful  and  bur- 
lesque. The  lysiocUej  the  hUarodie^  and  me  magodie  were 
other  varieties  of  shorter  dramas,  still  simpler  than  the  mime. 
The  two  first  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  brief- 
est possible  imitation  of  an  action,  ordinarily  a  serious  one, 
which  was  represented  by  a  single  actor,  accompanied  in  his 
performance  oy  one  or  two  instruments,  and  ptayinfr  in  the 
Ltame  of  a  mL  the  personages  of  both  ^es,  wiioh  concurred 
in  the  action.  The  magodie  was  likewise  acted  by  a  single 
histrio,  who  was,  however,  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  uie 
action  turned  most  frequently  on  burlesque  scenes  from  the  life 
of  persons  from  the  lower  oiders  of  society,  or  on  the  ordinary 
adventures  of  courtesans.  This  species  of  the  drama  was,  there- 
fore, on  an  extremely  limited  ground,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
licenses  of  comedy,  as  the  two  former  were  a  contraction  of 
trwedy. 

Regenerated  or  mutilated  as  these  compositions  were,  they 
had,  nevertheless,  some  points  in  common  with  the  ancient 
njaster-works  of  art ;  they  preserved  some  impress  of  the  genius 
of  the  Greeks. 

Li  all  of  them  the  imitation  was  effected  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  words,  the  music  and  the  dance.  Easy  as  it  had  b^n 
made  in  all  these  little  dramas,  this  association  of  three  distinct 
arts,  for  the  production  of  a  single  and  individual  effect,  was 
nevertheless  an  obstacle  to  the  greatest  attainable  popularity 
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of  these  dramatic  amusements.  This  ohetacle  was  removed ; 
d)*amas  of  every  kind  and  of  every  dimension  were  composod^ 
in  which  the  pictoresqne  gesticulation  or  the  dance  was  em- 
ployed as  the  only  means  of  imitation.  From  that  time  the  art 
of  characterizing  solely  by  motions  and  gestures,  even  to  the 
most  delicate  nuaneea^  the  most  accidental  modifications  of  pas- 
sion, assumed  developments  and  an  importance,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  lorm  any  conception  at  present. 

All  these  inventions,  all  tnese  Lime  varieties  of  the  drama 
had  passed  successively  from  the  Greeks  to  the  BomancL  and 
the  latter  had  often  confounded  them  under  the  vague  ana  ool* 
lective  denomination  of  mimes.  Kow,  it  was  the  ordinary  lot 
of  the  inventions  of  Greece  to  lose  their  primitive  simpUeity 
and  innocence,  or  to  deteriorate  still  worse,  after  th^  had 
been  transplanted  amons  the  Romans.  The  immense  riches  of 
the  Romans  furnished  Vm&bl  with  the  means  of  pushing  their 
vices  into  monstrosities*  The  mimes  and  otner  dramatic 
sports  were  among  them  carried  to  an  excess,  where,  in  order 
to  pique  the  curiosi^  of  the  spectators,  it  became  neeessary  to 
add  me  obscenit;^  of  speech  to  that  of  the  action,  and  to  eon* 
vert  into  a  reafity  before  their  very  eyes,  *iv4iatever  impurity 
the  imagination  had  only  been  accustomed  to  conceive. 

By  an  excess  of  another  kind,  and  still  more  odious,  they  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  execution  of  criminals, 
in  order  to  add  a  little  variety  to  their  theatrical  emotions. 
They  had  pieces  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  iatro* 
ducmg  or  embodying,  either  in  the  shape  of  incident,  or  as 
the  catastrophe — the  punishment  of  the  condemned.  One  exam- 
ple of  the  kmd  will  answer  our  purpose.  Bome  wretch  or  other 
nad  been  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  for  having  conmiit^ 
ted  highway  robbery  in  Sicily,  on  Mount  ^tna,  or  m  its  viei> 
nity.  His  adventure  was  dramatized,  and  a  mountain  was  con- 
structed on  the  stage  to  represent,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  Mount 
^tna,  with  its  crater  and  its  ravines.  The  dincuement  was  a 
picturaique  one:  the  criminid  was  preeipkated  into  the  abyssi 

In  short,  the  more  these  theatneal  representations  des^ie- 
rated,  the  iess  could  the  Romans  dispense  with  them.  They 
finidly  introduced  them  as  domestic  amusements  into  their  pri- 
vate habitations.  There  was  no  family  f&te,  no  banquet  without 
some  sort  of  dramatic  ^Uvention,  without  some  pantomime,  some 
dance  or  musical  performance.  ^^  There  are  now,"  says  Seneca, 
^<  more  singers  at  our  feasts  than  there  were  formerly  q)ectators 
in  our  theatres.'^*    Every  house  of  any  pretension  to  wealth  had 

*  lAie.  Aon.  Seneca  Bpiitola  Ixxziy. :  *'  In  eomcwitiopilw  Milirii  plot  oftntomm 
«at,  qoam  in  theAtris  olim  spectatoram  foit'*  Where,  hoireyer,  MTenl  editors  iniigt om 
readUi^  C9wmi»9itmSb>w^  to  wliicjii  the/  attriUnte  t}ie  peiuie  pf  wx  A»o4ei7i  cpncert^.^ 
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itojprivate  8tag0,  whidi  was  dai^  frequented  bj  some  itmenott 
artasts^by  histiions,  bj  dsgant  ^remale  daiicers,  by  skillful  plaj* 
ers  on  the  lyre  or  liie  fivta 

Ibe  theatrieal  representotians  of  the  proyinees  weie  probably 
not  carried  to  the  same  decree  or  to  the  same  refincnn^t  <^cor- 
jruptiony  as  weie  those  at  Borne ;  but  they  pursued  the  same 
course,  and  ihey  expeiienced  the  sanke  revolutioiiSy  and  these 
revolutionft  superinduced  malogous  results.  Tbus^  for  example^ 
the  dramatic  spectacles  of  QfwSj  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, differed  in  no  easential  respect  from  those  of  Some  or 
Italy*  The  remarks  or  the  hints  ^  the  cont^nporary  ecdesi- 
astical  writm^  respecting  them  are  sufficient  proofs  tlutt  th^ 
were  neither  less  deg^nernte  nor  less  popular.  13ie  ruins  of 
Boman  theatres  are  ri^  enough  at  the  plrelent  time  in  France  ; 
but  there  undoubtedly  ^dsteomany  theatres  in  Gkiol^  of  whieh 
no  longer  any  yestiges  are  left,  and  eTcrything  auuiorizes  us 
to  believe,  that  th^re  was  scarcely  a  province  in  which  dramia- 
tic  representations  were  not  known. 

It  appears^  however,  that  the  mania  for  tiie  elaborate  refine- 
ments  of  the  saltation  or  tiie  imdtative  dance  did  not  p^ietrate 
yery  far  into  the  north  of  Oaul^  The  Emperor  Julian  gives  us 
an  account  of  a  n^n  from  Qaippadoda,  who,  having  been  obliged 
to  flee  from  hia  country,  became  the  leader  of  a  company  of 
strolling  dancers  or  mimes,  with  which  he  went  into  Oaul.  He 
produeed  them  at  the  theatre  of  Paris— a  circumstance,  from 
which  we  leam,  that  there  was  such  an  establtthment  th^re  at 
that  q>och.  It  was  the  first  time  diat  artists  of  this  descriptioD 
were  seen  there.  They  were  taken  for  fools  and  hooted,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Julian^  whe  did  not  like  those  inventions  ^ 
civilisation,  which  contributed  to  tiie  ^lervation  of  the  soid. 
The  case  was  a  very  different  one  in  the  cities  of  the  South.  It 
was  customary  there  to  erect  monuments  in  honor  of  those,  who 
£stinguished  themsdves  in  this  art  of  saltaticm,  whidi  had  be* 
eome  the  first  of  the  dramatic  arte.  The  ruins  hi  the  theatre  at 
Antibes  contaiaed  an  inscription  in  honor  ef  Septentrioy  a 
youi^  man  of  fiftera,  who,  after  having  appeared  twice  in  suc^ 
cession,  and  with  gr^  success,  in  this  weatre,  had  died,  proba* 
bly  in  oonsequenoe  at  the  efforte  he  had  made  to  ment  thia 
ioecess^ 

These  remarks  on  tbe  passion  ef  the  Gbuls  for  theatrical 
iiq[>resentations  will  easilgr  account  for  the  avidi^,  with  which 
they  hankered  after  other  lepresenlationi^  stiU  more  calculated 
to  move  an  unpolished  or  a  vitiated  multitudle ;  I  re^  to  those 
of  the  amphitheatre.  The  ruins  of  these  an^>hitheatres  are  at 
present  much  more  numerous  in  France  than  those  of  the  thea- 
tres.   It  ia  a  proof  that  the  combato  of  gladiators  and  with  wild 
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bessts  were  more  general  and  frequent  even  than  the  annue- 
mentB  of  the  stage. 

To  complete  this  perhaps  too  nqpid  stretch  of  the  Gallo- 
Boman  cmlizationy  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  other  arts 
of  the  Bomans,  particularly  of  their  architecture,  and  of  the 
magnificent  m<muments  with  which  thej  coverea  the  soil  of 
Gaul.  But  the  results,  at  which  I  mi^t  arriye,  would  be  too 
remotely  connected  with  the  ulterior  object  of  my  researches. 
I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few  observations  on  this 
point,  such  as  ivill  naturally  link  themselyes  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  this  outline. 

Amouff  tiie  prominent  monuments  of  architecture,  erected  in 
Oaul  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans«  there  were  some,  as 
for  example,  the  temple  at  Kimes,  generaUy  known  under  the 
name  of  the  tifuman  earrSey  or  the  square  house,  which  were 
purely  Grecian  in  their  conception  and  their  style,  and  must 
DC  regarded  as  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  as  must  also  the  tem- 
ples and  other  monuments  of  the  Phocffian  cities.  The  ampU* 
theatres,  the  basilicas,  the  maiorily  of  theatres,  and  the  trium- 

Ehal  arcnes  were  monuments  of  Boniandedgnand  woiknianship; 
ut  they  reauired  decorations,  paintings,  and  statuary,  for  the 
execution  of  which  the  Bomans  cenerallv  employed  Gredc 
artists.  The  supposition  is  a  naturid  one,  tnat  several,  perhaps 
even  the  majority,  of  these  artists  were  Greeks  of  the  vidnity 
or  of  the  country,  or  in  other  words,  Massilians.  This  being 
the  case,  the  latter  would  have  exercised  an  equally  important 
influence  on  the  art  of  Gaul,  as  we  have  seen  them  exercising 
on  its  literary  culture. 

But  whether  it  was  by  Massilians  or  by  others,  certain  it  is, 
that  numerous  monuments  of  Grecian  art  were  reared  in  GauL 
by  the  side  of  the  monuments  of  Boman  art.  Some  facts  would 
even  lead  to  the  presumption,  that  several  of  these  mommients 
were  of  a  far  superior  order  to  what  we  are  fgm&nllj  inclined 
to  imagine.  We  know,  for  example,  from  the  testimony  of 
Pliny,  fliat  a  Greek  statuary  by  the  name  of  Zenodorus,  wnose 
native  country  is  not  known^  and  who  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
many  unknown  "tfassilian  artists^  had  executed  for  a  temple  in 
ike  capital  of  the  Arv^ni  (whicm  has  since  received  the  name 
of  Clermont),  a  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  in  bronze.  This  sta- 
tue, of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  passed  for  one  of 
&e  wonders  of  art  at  an  epoch,  when  art  nad  still  retained 
mudi  of  its  primitive  grandeur.  The  fSune  which  the  artist 
acquired  by  tnis  work  procured  him  a  call  to  Borne,  where  he 
was  to  east  a  colossal  statue  of  Kero.*     Kow,  H  such  a  work 

*  Pliny:  Nat  Hlit.  lib.  xzzhr.  e.  18.-.,£tf . 
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adorned  a  city  like  that  of  the  Anremi,  which  occapied  but  a 
secondary  place  among  the  cities  of  Gktnl,  is  it  not  natural  to 
suppose,  that  works  of  a  still  more  elevated  kind  must  have  em- 
bemshed  the  cities  of  Ihe  first  order,  sudi  as  Karbonne,  Trfeyes, 
Tonlonsey  Yienne  and  Lyons  I 

To  these  indications  it  would  be  easy  to  add  a  multitude  of 
others ;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  my  object.  I  think  I  hare 
said  enough  to  establish  the  general  fia^^  in  respect  to  art  as 
well  as  in  respect  to  literature,  that  the  influence,  under  which 
the  Gtiuls  acquired  their  civilization,  was  a  mixed  one,  partly 
Greek  and  partly  Boman. 

If  now  we  wish  to  reduce  the  foregoing  facts  or  views  to  a 
small  number  of  primary  results,  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  that  bein^  the  epoch,  at  which 
the  culture  of  the  Oallo-Bomans  had  attamed  to  its  highest  de- 
vdopment  and  its  most  extensive  diffusion. 

The  primitive  population  of  Gktul  was  composed  of  at  least 
three  distinct  national  bodies,  different  in  their  origin,  their 
lan^age,  their  institutions  and  their  manners.  Csesar  had 
designated  these  three  nations  bv  the  names  of  the  Aauitani, 
the  Oeltse  and  the  Beiges.  i!ach  of  them  was  suboiyided 
into  a  multitude  of  independ^it  tribes  or  hordes,  having  no 
fixed  bond  of  union  amon^  themselves,  alwavs  in  motion, 
alwavs  at  war  with  each  omer,  ever  ready  to  follow  the  first 
chiei  who  offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  pillage  of  foreign 
countries,  constantly  menacing  the  existence  and  the  peace  of 
the  civilized  portion  of  mankind,  which  was  at  that  time  as  yet 
very  small. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  these  three  nations  and  their 
numerous  subsidiary  tribes  had  merged  themselves  into  a  single 
compact  mass,  subdued  into  civilization,  having  the  same  poli- 
tical interest,  the  same  govempient,  the  same  civil  laws,  tiie 
same  municipal  administration,  tiie  same  arts,  the  same  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  deriving  all  this  firom  Bome  or  from  Oreece, 
either  directly  or  through  tiie  intermediate  agency  of  Bome. 
Hie  Latin  haid  become  tiie  lan^age  of  the  great  majority,  and 
an  additional  bond  of  union  oetween  the  diff(»*ent  races,  of 
which  this  new  nationality  was  composed.  But  in  some  moun- 
tainous districts,  or  in  such  as  were  remote  from  the  highways 
of  communication,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  tribes  had 
still  preserved  their  original  idioms;  so  that  the  three  primitive 
languages  of  €ktul — ^that  of  the  Aquitanians,  that  of  the  Celts 
and  that  of  the  Belgians — ^were  still  spoken  in  various  places. 

History  offers  us  no  longer  any  vestige  of  the  remains  of 
Druidism  at  the  epoch  of  which'  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
large  majority  of  tne  Qallo-Bomans  professed  Cnristianity,  in- 
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termingling  it,  indeed,  with  many  snperBtitions  and  enstoniB 
whicli  were  derived  trom  paganism;  but  from  the  Orseco- 
Soman  paganism,  and  not  from  the  Qullic.  Thns  the  two 
religions  at  that  time  coexistent  in  Oanl,  the  one  in  its  decline 
and  near  extinction,  the  other  abready  dominant,  were  equally 
the  results  of  Grseco-Boman  influences. 

The  Bards  had  di8appe»*ed,  together  with  the  Druids,  and 
with  the  former  every  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  national 
poetry  had  become  extinct  To  find  some  feeble  echo,  some 
vague  tradition  of  this  poetry,  we  would  have  to  go  to  the 
bardic  songs  of  the  insular  Britons,  to  the  fragments  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Gaelic  bards,  to  look  for  it.  By  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  there  was  no  longer  any  trace  of  it  in  QbvI  ;  it 
had  loiUf;  been  suj^planted  there  by  the  Grseco-Bonum  literature, 
of  whicn  I  have  just  t^en  a  cursory  survey. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  mythological  or 
poetical  traditions  respecting  the  ori^  of  the  Gauls  and  Celts 
nad  perished,  together  with  the  Drmds  and  the  Bards.  Fables 
invented  to  please  had  taken  their  place.  Not  satisfied  with 
being  Romans  b^  adoption  and  by  their  institutions,  the  Ghdlo- 
Bomans  had  arrived  at  the  point,  where  they  could  plume  them- 
selves on  being  so  by  origin.  Such  were  tixe  pretensions  of  the 
Arvemi,  who  called  themselves  the  brotiiers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Latium.  Others,  as,  for  example,  the  Aquitanians,  had 
found  it  more  glorious  to  give  themselves  a  Greek  descent. 
Who  can  affirm,  that  these  infantile  fabrications  of  Grseco-Bo- 
man  vanity  have  not  deprived  history  of  some  important  data 
rem^ecting  the  oriein  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Gaul! 

From  uie  united  testimony  of  these  facts,  and  from  the  con- 
siderations connected  with  them,  it  will  appear,  I  hope,  suffi- 
cientlv  evident,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Gaol  was 
as  dinerent  as  possible  from  what  it  had  been  before  the  Boman 
conquest ;  that  it  had  become  Boman  in  eveiytbing  that  con- 
stitutes and  characterizes  a  nation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
history  o£Eers  us  another  example  of  so  complete  a  change  pro- 
ducea  by  conquest 

Kevertheless,  to  whatever  extent  the  culture  and  the  civilim- 
tion  of  the  Bomans  mav  have  preponderated  in  Gaul,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  bottom  of  tne  Galuc  or  of  the  CSeltic  character,  there 
always  remained  a  certain  individual  something,  which  was  not 
Boman^  and  which  refused  to  become  so.  Of  this  I  shall  have 
to  give  some  curious  proofs  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THX  SOUTH  OF  FSAKOB  UJNDBB  THE  BASBASIAKB. 

Tea  GhJlo-Boman  civilization,  of  which  I  have  jnst  drawn  a 
nictore,  contained  in  itself  l^e  germs  of  decadence,  or  rather,  it 
nad  already  deteriorated  yerj  greatly.  The  means  and  the 
chances  of  a  regeneration  were  perhaps  the  only  resources  that 
were  left  to  it.  But  the  Barbarians  were  at  hand  to  eliminate 
all  these  chances. 

It  is  not  necessaiT  for  me  to  describe  the  long  and  fatal  stro^ 
gle,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Germanic  tribes  occupied  coun- 
toy  after  country,  until  they  had  subjugated  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  to  mind  in  a  few 
words  the  results  of  this  struggle,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  QmL 
Toward  the  year  414  this  country  was  entered  b^  the  Yifflffoths, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ataulphe,  the  brother-in-law  kjSl  the 
successor  of  Alario  the  Great.  They  established  themselyes 
between  the  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  from  whence  they  mdu- 
ally  pushed  their  conquests  as  &r  as  we  confines  of  the  Xoire. 
Soon  after  came  the  Burgondians.  who,  from  the  yicinity  of  the 
Yosges  descended  by  degrees  aa  far  as  the  right  banks  of  the 
Durance,  and  appropriated  aU  tibie  eastern  part  of  GauL  Several 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Kbrth  had  remained  subject  to  Roman 
chiefik  and  were  still  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  empire. 
But  we  Frankish  tribes*  who  had  lone  been  encamped  in  die 
northwest  of  Belgium,  descended  to  me  banks  of  the  Aisne 
under  the  command  of  their  young  chief  Olovis,  defeated  the 
Gallo>Bomans,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  aU  their  terri- 
tory as  £ur  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgun* 
dians. 

Henceforward  the  sole  possessors  of  Gaul,  the  three  barba- 
rian nations,  wLich  had  come  to  conquer  each  a  portion  of  it^ 
began  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  in  order  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  which  of  them  the  whole  was  to  belong.  The 
last  comers,  the  Franks,  were  the  successful  combatants ;  they 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Gaul,  with  tiie  ez- 
ception  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  included  between  the 
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Oey^nneB  and  the  Mediterranean^  which  remaiaed  in  the  jfoth 
aeasion  of  the  Yisigotha.    The  events  which  led  to  thig  result 

eomprised  an  interTJal  of  nearly  a  hnndred  and  thirty  jeara, 
during  which  the  Qatils  had  to  snffer  from  invasionB,  trim  wars 
and  £om  politick  confusions,  nearly  all  tiiat  .a  human  society 
can  suffer  without  bemg  absolutely  anihilated. 

It  would  seem,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  long^rotracted  dis- 
asters every  vestige  of  Boman  civilization  should  hav^  disap^ 
peared  from  GauL  But  this  was  not  tiiie  case.  The  Barbarians 
nad  no  formal  desien  of  destroying  anylhing  that  Bome  had 
created.  All  that  uiey  wanted  was  to  rule  in  her  place,  and  aa 
far  as  they  were  able  and  knew  how,  to  role  like  her,  by  the 
same  means  and  with  the  same  forms.  They  left  to  the  van* 
quished  their  reUgi<m,  their  cultus,  their  langnam,  their  civil 
laws,  their  munieipidgovernment,  their  arts  and  tneir  usages  of 
every  descripti<m.  They  did  more  than  this ;  they  became  con- 
verted to  Chnstianlty,  and  thereby  submitted  to  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  powerful  class  among  the  vanquished,  and  the  one 
which  was  most  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ideas  and 
the  institutions  of  the  empire.  Thus  the  &11  of  the  Gallo-Boman 
civilization  waanot  indeed  prevented^  biU  at  axqr  rate  somewhat 
retarded. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Oallo-Bomans  still  preserved  the  same  intellectual  culture 
which  tiiey  had  exbibited  in  the  preceding  centuiy.  Thqr  cul- 
tivated die  mme  seiences,  the  same  arts,  and  they  cultivated 
them  with  the  $ame  aptitude  and  the  same  ardor.  Only  the 
circumstances  were  much  more  unfavorable ;  and  this  differ^ 
enoe  manifested  itself  in  the  results.  Grammar  and  rhetorie  ooor 
tinned  to  be  the  favorite  studies  of  this  sorrowful  e]ioeh ;  butaa 
the  empire  lost,  and  the  Barbarians  gained  advantages  and 
ground,  the  means  as  well  as  the  motivea  for  devoting  them- 
selves  to  these  studies  diminished  in  pxoportion.  After  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  larger  cities  of  the  South  were  almost 
the  only  places  where  schools  of  grammar  or  of  rhetoric  were 
left.  Those  of  I^arbonne,  of  Touloni^  of  Bordeaux,  of  Arkii  of 
Yienne  and  ci  Lvona,  less  flourishing,  doubtless,  than  duiii^ 
&e  previous  ^[>ocn$,  9wL  continued  to  maintain  themselvefi  nnr 
der  the  dominion  of  tbe  Berbarians.  Other  cities,  of  leas  note 
and  pow^,  clubbed  together  to  support  a  professiHr  in  com* 
m<m,  who  divided  his  time  and  his  mstruction  betn^en  them* 
This  p(flicy  was  adopted  by  those  of  Agen  and  of  Perigneux, 
among  others. 

The  Arvemi  be^^  to  have  schools  toward  tbe  middle  <^  the 
fifth  century.    This  epoch  may  be  regarded  as  the  term  at 
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which  the  Boman  impulsion  ceased  to  influence  the  literature 
ofGaoL 

At  the  head  of  several  of  the  schools  which  I  have  mentioned, 
there  were  professors  who  passed  for  prodigies  of  eloquence  and 
talent;  such  were  Sapaudus  at  Yienne,  Lampridius  at  Bor- 
deaux,  Leo  at  Karbonne. 

As  to  philosophy,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  very 
flourishing  in  Qaul  at  the  epoch  in  question ;  and  yet  we  here 
and  there  perceiye  better  indications  of  philosopnic  life  and 
curiosi<y  than  during  the  preceding  century.  It  appears  &at 
the  opposite  doctrines,  which  have  smce  been  designated  by  the 
names  of  Materialism  and  of  Spiritualism,  came  then  into  fre- 
quent and  violent  collision,  and  that  they  in  fact  divided  Gallo- 
Boman  society — a  circumstance  from  wnich  we  have  reason  to 
conclude,  that  each  of  them  had  its  separate  schools. 

But  we  are  almost  ^itirely  ignorant  of  these  schools ;  we 
know  neither  their  professors  nor  their  disciples,  nor  even  the 
places  in  which  they  were  established.  There  is  but  one  of 
them  on  which  we  can  say  a  few  words,  on  the  authority  of 
8idonius  Apollinaris,  who  had  frequented  it  in  his  youth.  It  is 
iixe  one  at  V  ienne.  Toward  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, a  Oredc  by  the  name  of  Eusebius  had  taught  there,  pro- 
bably in  Oreek,  the  categories  and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  At 
a  somewhat  later  date,  it  was  distinguished  for  a  man,  who  is 
better  known  than  the  former ;  and  this  man  was  Olaudian 
Mamert,  brother  to  Mamert  the  bishop  of  Yienne.  He  has 
left  several  works,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  treatise 
in  three  books.  On  the  nature  of  the  eoul.*  He  there  proposes 
to  demonstrate  the  immateriality  of  this  substance,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  it  as  something  inherent  in 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  as  constituting  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  state  or  momncation  of  these  organs.  He  employs  for 
this  purpose  several  purely  metaphysical  arguments,  which  he 

{>retend8  to  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Pythagorean  phi* 
osophers. 

It  was  with  poetry,  as  it  was  with  eloquence  and  with  philo- 
sophy ;  it  stiU  continued  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  only  question 
would  be,  to  know  with  what  degree  of  merit  and  success. 
Many  verses  were  made  of  every  kind  and  on  every  subject ; 
odes,  comedies,  tragedies^  and  satires  were  composed.  But 
more  tiban  ever,  the  poetic  talent  had  ceased  to  do  a  special 
talent,  having  its  root  in  some  individual  peculiarity  inherent 
in  ihB  imagination  and  the  sensibility  of  the  poet.  It  was  no 
longer  anything  more  than  a  general  eamvr-foMre  or  knowing 

*  Tlik  may  be  found  in  lOcne's  "  Pstrologte  Carsiu  Completos."  vol.  53,  under  the 
title  of  '^Memertt  dsiidlftiii  msbyteri  VieoneaiiiDoftiKtoeiiimf  libri  tres,"-^4. 
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how,  a  conyentional  complement  to  all  literarj  and  scientific 
cnltare.  The  most  renowned  rhetoricians,  grammarians  and 
lawyers  had  also  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  poets.  The 
Leo  of  Karbonne,  whom  I  hare  already  mentioned  as  the 
Oicero  of  his  epoch,  was  its  Yirgil  into  the  bargain.  Lampri- 
dius  of  Bordeaux,  a  famous  professor  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence, 
passed  for  no  less  a  famous  poet 

We  have  no  longer  any  of  the  works  of  these  poets  to  com- 
pare them  with  their  ancient  fame.  We  may,  if  we  choose, 
suppose  them  to  be  superior  in  seyeral  respects  to  other  con- 
temporary  productions  which  haye  come  down  to  us  |  but  it  is 
scarcely  probable,  that  they  had  much  more  imagination  or  ori- 
ginality than  the  latter.  The  ^nius  of  the  Romans  had  nerer 
been  purely  and  franUy  poetical,  not  even  in  its  youth  or  in 
the  vigor  of  its  manhood ;  and  these  its  last  efforts  were  but 
a  tedious  exaggeration  of  its  primitiye  defects.  We  maq  be 
permitted  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  poetic  master-works  of  the 
fifth  century  on  account  of  the  infimte  variety  of  characteristic 
traits,  which  we  would  undoubtedly  find  in  them,  concerning ' 
the  men,  the  events  and  the  manners  of  this  singularly  curious 
and  too  little  known  epoch.  The  loss  may  therefore  be  a  serious 
one  to  history,  but  certainly  not  to  poetnr. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  was  perhaps  t^e  greatest  genius  of 
his  age,  and  tne  last  of  those  writers,  who  in  spite  of  their 
defects,  nevertheless  belong  to  classical  antiquity.  Sidonius 
was  from  Lyons,  and  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
the  times.  His  father,  Apollinaris,  had  been  prefect  of  the 
prsstorium  of  the  Gauls.  He  married  very  young,  Papianilla, 
the  daughter  of  Avitus,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
province  of  the  Arvemi,  who,  after  having  been  master  of  the 
cavalry,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  emperor,  by  an  intrigue 
which  was  half  Gallic  and  half  Yisigothic  Sidonius,  now  the 
son-in-law  of  an  emperor,  found  himself  naturally  thrown  into 
the  career  of  ambition  and  of  honors.  Livolvea  in  the  rapid 
fall  of  his  fadier-in-law,  he  entered  very  largely  into  a  Gallic 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Majorian — a  conspiracy  of 
whicn  Lyons  was  the  centre.  This  dtj  however  was  besieged 
and  taken,  and  the  defeated  conspirators  dispersed  in  eveiy 
direction.  Sidonius  obtained  his  pardon  by  a  pompous  pane- 
gyric on  Majorian,  in  which  he  celebrat^  in  periiaps  a  some- 
what dastardly  manner,  the  victory  which  the  emperor  had 
gained  over  himself,  his  Mends  and  fellow-citizens,  oome  time 
after,  another  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Anthemius,  gained 
him  the  dignity  of  prefect  of  Bome,  which  was  the  second  in 
Italy.  Toward  the  year  472,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  the 
church  of  the  Arvemi,  and  he  ^diibited  in  this  new  capacity  a 
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force  and  di^itnr  of  character^  of  which  no  one^  who  was 
acquainted  with  nis  previous  eondacty  would  haTe  thought  him 
capable. 

pidonhia  has  left  ns  compositions  in  piose  and  verse^  Of  his 
Yerses  I  shall  say  nothing;  they  are  only  remarkable  for  their 
stiSkiesS)  their  obscnrity-)  tiieir  bombast,  and  for  their  m<moto« 
nons  and  pedantic  abuse  of  the  fictions  of  Grecian  mythology* 
Bat  his  letters  form  an  extMmely  interesting  collection.*  These 
are  full  of  inyaloable  information  on  the  principal  personapes, 
and  on  the  prominent  events  of  the  epoch.  The  historians 
have  tamed  them  to  great  advantage ;  they  have  not,  however, 
as  yet  availed  themselves  ot  all  the  &cts,  which  they  are  capable 
of  contribntinff  to  our  knowlec^  of  Gaol  duiinj^  the  second 
half  of  the  fifSi  centory.  In  a  uterarv  point  of  view,  they  are 
a  brilliant  reflex  of  the  spirit  and  of  tne  taste  of  their  century. 
The  style  of  this  period  is  still  very  refined,  but  it  also  exhibits 
a  rapia  tendency  to  a  fastidious  minuteness  and  to  mannerism. 
We  everywhere  perceive  a  vast  deal  of  care  and  labor  bestowed 
on  affectmp  talent,  and  on  giving  a  pedantic  and  pretentious 
tone  to  serious  and  noble  sentiments. 

I  shall  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  Sidonios 
Apollinaris,  one  of  his  most  interesting  letters.  Its  subject  is 
as  follows:  Toward  the  year  470,  the  war  between  Nepos,  the 
emp^xHT  of  the  West,  and  Euric,  the  kiuff  of  tiie  Yisigoths, 
had  broken  out.  The  latter,  who  coveted  me  fine  province  of 
Auv^^e,  made  several  incursions  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
effectu^  its  conquest,  and  in  474  besieged  the  citv  of  Clermont. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  had  recently  been  elected  bishop  of  that 
city.  He  exhorted  the  iiihabitants  to  defend  themselves 
bravely,  and  his  brother-in-law  Ekdikius,  who  commanded 
tiliem,  accomplished  prodigies  of  audacity  and  valor,  which 
compelled  the  Yisigoths  to  raise  the  siege.  But  scarcdy  had 
the  Arvemi  been  delivered  from  their  enemies,  when  they 
learnt  to  their  surprise  that  a  i)eace  had  been  concluded  between 
Euric  and  the  emperor,  and  tnat  the  cession  of  Auvergne  to  the 
Yisigoths  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  tliis  peace.  It  was  then, 
that  bidonius,  overccmie  with  grief  and  indignation,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Grflecus,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  who 
was  one  of  me  three  bishops  that  had  negotiated  the  peaee : 

^^The  regular  bearer  of  mv  letters,  Amantius,  is  going  to 
regain  his  port  Marseilles  (at  least,  if  the  passage  be  a  favora- 
ble one),  carrying  with  hitn,  as  usually,  the  little  booty  he  has 


*  Siii^M  hMleA  TI8  Bine  b^oks  oTtetiMV,  addiMMto  TiHcmdiiilBgiiihed  o<mteiii- 
porariM  of  Us,  and  *  Bomber  of  lyrical  oompoaKioM,  aomo  <if  wUck  lio  terma  Cuiariwa 
and  othon  JPaaffyriet.  Amouc  Iho  priiilea  odftloiia  are  HiMt  of  Sirmond,  Paria,  Ulii 
aad  tirti  of  IQsMf  in  Ua  PatroL  Civa,  Coii9U--hAI. 
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made  here.*  I  should  seize  this  opportonitj  of  having  a  gav 
chat  with  you,  if  it  were  possible  to  occupy  one's  self  wita 
^eties,  when  one  is  under  the  visitations  of  adrersity.  Kow 
this  is  precisely  our  condition  in  this  de^mtded  comer  of  the 
land,  wnich,  if  the  report  speaks  true,  wm  be  stUl  more  unfor^ 
tunate  in  consequence  of  the  peace,  than  it  had  been  during  the 
war.  We  are  required  to  pay  for  the  liberQr  <^  another  by  our 
own  servitude ;  by  the  servitude  of  the  Axrend ;  alas  I  oi  the 
same  Arvemi,  who  anciently  were  bold  enough  to  call  them* 
selves  the  brothers  of  the  Latins,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Trojans  I  who  in  our  own  dav  have  repelled  by  their  own  forces 
the  attacks  of  public  enenues,  and  who  frequently,  when  be- 
leagured  by  the  Goths,  so  tax  fix>m  trembling  within  weir  walls, 
have  made  their  adversaries  tremble  in  their  oamps» 

^^  They  are  the  same  Arvemi,  who^  whenever  it  was  required 
to  fsLce  me  Barbarians  of  their  vicimty,  have  at  the  same  time 
been  both  generals  and  soldiers.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  these 
wars,^  you  have  reaped  all  the  fruit  of  the  success,  and  th€{y  all 
the  disasters  of  the  reverses.  Thev  are  the  men,  wh<x  in  their 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  have  not  hesitated  to  surrender  to  the 

•This  lithe  seTenthepitUe  of  Book  Vn.,  of  wUokllieoriigliiiliitsfidloin:  '^aidmmuB 
domhio  Ptpm  Qraeco  SahOem*  Ecce  itemm  AnumUosniigiioniliis  noster  MaMfliun  toam 
r«petit,  ftUqirid,  at  moris  est  demunbBB  ciTitstli  ^oflnmiieportttoras,  si  tamen  »iit  cat»* 
plosarriseiit  Per  qoem  locnlariter  plum  ntiktm^  il  partter  nniit  idemqne  Ttleret 
animos  ezercere  leta,  et  triatia  snsliiiere.  ffiqnidem  nostri  hie  nunc  est  infelieia  angnli 
HtatoB :  c^jtis,  nt  funa  confirmat,  melior  fait  mb  beHo,  qnam  sub  pace  conditio.  Facta 
est  senritoB  nostra  pretinm  secnritatis  alien».  Arvemomm.  proh  dolor  I  aerritiis,  qid, 
si  prisca  replicarentnr,  andehank  se  quondam  firatres  Latio  dicere.  et  sanguine  ab  Iliaco 
popnloa  eonpirtare;  sirecenlia  memorabontiir,  ii  sunt,  qoi  ▼iribiis  propriis  hostinm 
pnbUoorvoi  anna  renorati  sont.  Coi  siepe  popnlo  Qothos  non  ftdt  claoso  intra  mania 
formidini,  cnm  Tlcissim  ipse  floret  oppiurnatoriDas  positis  Intra  castra  terrorL  ffi  snnti 
qui  sibi  adrersos  yioinorfmi  aoiem  tam  duces  ftiere,  qoam  mHites.  De  qoofrom  tamen 
sorte  eertaminom,  si  qnidprospenim  cessit,  vos  secimdasolata  sont :  ai  qmd  coatrarinm, 
illos  adversa  ft-egenmt.  Illi  amore  rei  pnblicse  Seronatmn,  barbaris  prorindaa  propin* 
antem,  non  timnere  legibns  tradere;  qnem  convictmn  deincepe  respobllQa  viz 
pnesnmpsit  occidere.  Hoccine  meraeront  inopia,  flamma,  fBmnit  peaftflentia,  plDgnes 
ciBdibas  gladii,  et  macri Jejnniis  prsliatores?  Iropter  hniot  tamen  incljte  paois  ezpec- 
tatioaem  aToisas  muraHbos  rimis  herbas  in  cibnm  tradnrast  evdbro  per  Ignoraouam 
yenenatis  graminlbQa  Infeoti,  qn«  indiscretis  foUhi  nwclaqi^TlilSwitkaspe  maAns  flame 
concolor  legtt.  Pro  lis  tot  tantisqae  deTotiosub  eneiwieBlia  noatii  (qnantam  audio) 
foota  jaotom  eat.  Pndeat  tos  precamur  hi^oa  fesdem,  aee  vtilii,  nee  aecori.  Per  tos 
legattones  meant.  Vobk  primum,  quanquam  Pviaolpe  abeente,  non  sohim  tractate 
reserantor,  ▼emm  etiam  tractanda  coiunlnimtar.  VemablUs  sit,  qusesomns,  apud  aurea 
▼ealraa  Tentelia  aapeiitaai  ffn  eoBfitil  hiTMiam  delor  eripit.  Parom  in  oommuae  con- 
sniitis ;  et  cum  bi  conoiuo  conTenitiSy  non  tam  core  est  pnblicla  mederi  perioiili8| 
quam  priyatta  stadere  fortmla.    Quod  utique  sspe  diuque  Cuientes,  jam  non  primi 


comproyinefallum  coraMia  eiae,  aed  nltimi*  At  quonsque  Isim  poienml-  ^»ne 
TMUffie?  NoA  eite  omOm  ipal  mi^ofes  noatri  hoc  nomine  gloriabuntor,  qui  mlaorea 
inetoiunt  non  habere.  Quapropter  yel  consilio,  quo  poteskis,  stetum  concoidlm  tam 
torpfa  hioiiite.  Adhuo  d  aeoesse  est  dbsideri,  adhoo  pugnare,  aAne  eeufin  delectet. 
Si  yero  tradlmur,  qui  non  potuimus  yiribus  obtineri,  Inyenlsae  yoa  eertem  eat,  quid 
barbarum  anaderetis  ignayi.  Bed  cur  dolori  nimio  fr«na  lazamns7  Qidn  po^us 
Ignoaeite  aOietis.  nee  imputete  mosrentibus.  Nam  alia  regio  tradlte  aarrMom  iporat, 
Aryema  aiqppllciam.  Sane  si  medlcari  nostris  ultimis  non  yaMi,  itltem  hoc  emcite 
prece  §»MtL  ut  sanguis  yiyat,  quorum  est  moritura  Ubertaa.  Faiwa  eznHbua  terram^ 
capleadis  radamptioiiem,  yiatioura  peregrinatarU.  Si  mufot  aofter  aparitur  hostlbua, 
non  Bit  olaaniayaator  hoqpit*Ubua.''— Jw. 
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Bword  of  jtiBtice  that  Seronatns,  who  seryed  ap  at  the  feasts  of  the 
Barbarians  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  whose  sentence  of 
execution  the  imperial  goremment  itself  has  hardlj  dared  to 
execute. 

"This  peace  of  which  they  talk — ^is  this  what  we  have 
merited  by  our  privations,  by  the  desolation  of  our  walls  and 
fields  from  fire  and  sword  and  pestilence,  by  the  destruction  of 
our  famished  warriors!  Is  it  in  a  hope  of  a  peace  like  this,  that 
we  have  fed  on  herbs  extracted  from  the  crevices  of  our  ram- 
parts, not  unfrequently  empoisoned  by  deadly  plants  which  we 
could  not  distinguish,  and  gathered  by  hands  as  livid  as  them- 
selves t  Shall  all  these  acts  and  similar  acts  of  self-devotion 
onlv  end,  as  they  assure  us,  in  our  ruin  t 

"Oh,  do  not  submit  we  do  beseech  you,  to  a  treaty  so  fatal 
and  so  disgraceful  I  x  ou  are  the  intermediate  agents  of  all  the 
communications :  it  is  to  you,  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  and 
submitted,  and  tne  decisions  yet  to  be  arrived  at,  are  first  com- 
municatea,  even  in  tiie  absence  of  the  prince.  Listen  then,  we 
do  conjure  you,  listen  to  a  rugired  truth,  to  a  reproach  for 
which  our  sorrow  should  obtainySur  pardon.  You  rarely  write, 
and  when  you  do  write,  it  is  not  so  much  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
public  eviJs,  as  it  is  to  bargain  for  your  private  interests.  By 
acts  like  these,  you  will  soon  no  longer  be  the  first,  but  the  last 
of  the  bishops.  The  prestige  cannot  last ;  and  those  will  not 
long  retain  the  qualily  of  superiors,  who  have  dready  begun  to 
lack  inferiors. 

"  Prevent  therefore,  and  break  at  anv  hazard,  a  peace  so  dis- 
^acefnl.  Or  shall  we  fi^t  again?  ohall  we  endure  another 
siege,  another  famine  t  We  are  prepared  for  it ;  we  are  con- 
tent. But  if  we  are  betrayed  without  being  vanquished,  it  wiU 
be  manifest,  that  in  betraying  usl  vou  have  devised  a  cowardly 
expedient  to  make  your  peace  witn  the  Barbarians. 

"  But  what  avails  it,  thus  to  give  the  reins  to  an  excessive 
grief  t  Excuse  those  in  affliction.  Every  other  country  that 
surrenders  will  come  off  with  simple  servitude,  but  ours  has  to 
expect  the  rigors  of  a  severer  punishment.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
not  in  y^our  nower  to  preserve  us,  then  save  at  least  by  your 
intercession  tne  life  of  those,  who  are  doomed  to  lose  meir 
liberty.  Prepare  lands  for  the  exiles,  ransoms  for  their  cap- 
tives, provisions  for  those  who  shidl  be  forc^  to  emigrate.  If 
our  walls  are  opened  to  the  enemy,  let  not  yours  be  closed  to 
the  stranger  and  the  guesf 

These  pa^es,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  instances  of  bad  taste 
by  which  wey  are  disfigured,  impress  us  with  the  idefi  of  a 
cultivated  intellect,  as  well  as  of^  a  noble  character,  in  tiieir 
author.    They  are  particularly  interesting  in  a  historical  point 
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of  view«  They  are,  I  believe,  the  last  that  could  be  mentioiied 
as  having  been  inspired  by  an  exalted  sentiment  of  Bomaa 
patriotism.  The  war,  to  which  thej  allnde,  is  the  last  that  waa 
waged  for  llie  honor  of  the  Boman  name^  For  these  varions 
reasons  thev  deserved  to  be  quoted  in  a  historical  survey  of  the 
Roman  civilization  ih  Gaul. 

If  anything  could  have  imparted  to  the  literature  and  the 
eloquence  of  tibis  fifth  century  a  little  of  the  ancient  dignity 
and  simplidi^,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  Christianity, 
which,  m  this  Eoman  society,  degraded  and  mined  by  des- 
potism,  had  disseminated  new  ideas  respecting  the  destiny  of 
man  and  that  of  nations.  The  clei^  of  Oatu  preached  daily 
what  it  called  the  Government  of  Qod  to  Hie  Gallo-Bomans, 
who  had  ftlleu  under  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  They 
tttideavored  to  resuscitate  their  courage,  depressed  by  the  disas* 
ters  of  the  century.  They  sought  to  refute  those,  who  made 
these  disasters  the  pretext  for  upholding  the  Pa^an  doctrine  of 
fatalism  against  the  Qiristian  doctrine  of  a  Providence,  mindM 
of  the  lot  of  m^i  and  of  the  course  of  human  events.  They  pre* 
tended  to  find,  even  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire^  even  m  the 
incursions  of  so  many  different  conquerors,  indications  of  the 
rei^  of  that  providence  which  tih^  proelsomed.  The^  dared 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  government  of  the  empire  and 
that  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  find  in  the  first  more  vices,  more 
tyranny  and  more  cruelty  than  in  the  second.  Without  deny- 
ing the  evils  and  the  ravages  of  those  incursions,  they  pretended 
that  these  evils  and  these  rava^  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  those  which  would  natunoly  and  necessamy  have  attended 
the  triumph  of  the  Barbarians,  unless  the  divine  mercy  had 
inspired  tnem  with  a  clemency  and  a  deference  toward  the 
con<^uered,  which  was  neither  m  their  character  nor  in  their 
habits. 

Saint  Augustine  had  been  the  first  who  save  currency  to 
these  ideas  by  his  tr^itise  ^^  On  the  City  of  God ;"  the  compo- 
sition of  which  was  occasioned  by  tiie  taking  and  the  pHlamig 
of  Home  by  Alaric.  8oon  after  that  event  the  bishops  of  wm 
had  fre<][uent  occasions  to  preach  them  anew.  Prosper,  of 
Aquitania,  put  them  into  verse ;  Salvian,  of  Marseilles,  devo* 
loped  them  methodically  in  a  work  which  he  entitled  ^^  On  the 
Govemmfflit  of  God." 

True  or  false,  illusory  or  serious,  these  ideas  were  new ;  they 
were  bold  and  sublime,  and  it  seems  that  they  oueht  to  have 
inspired  these  who  were  filled  with  them,  and  iroo  were  so 
enthusiastic  in  propagating  them  with  a  new  eloquence,  an 
eloquence  as  earnest  and  as  stem,  as  are  the  ideaa  themselves. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  kind.    The  style  of  Salvian  is  as 

« 
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which  I  have  broken  of  at  tiie  fifth  centnTY)  as  far  as  the  sizthi 
or,  in  other  words,  as  far  as'the  epoch,  of  tne  Franks. 

During  the  whole  of  this  fifth  century  the  Yisiffoths  and  the 
Bnrgunmans  were  the  onlj  nations  among  the  Barbarians,  who 
could  have,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  have  any  influence  on  the 
culture  of  tne  Oallo-Komans.  Most  of  the  cities,  in  which  the 
ancient  schools  of  grammar,  of  eloquence,  and  of  philosophy 
continued  in  operation  during  this  century,  were  subject  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  nations :  Yienne  and  Lyons  to  the 
Burgundians ;  Bordeaux,  Narbonne  and  Toulouse  to  the  Yisi* 
got&s.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  some  to  find  all 
wese  cities  maintaining,  even  under  their  barbarous  masters,  a 
decree  of  culture  which  is  probably  but  little  inferior  to  that,  in 
which  they  would  have  remained  imder  the  dominion  of  the 
Somans.  But  our  surprise  will  cease  when  we  come  to  consult 
history. 

Of  all  the  Barbarians  at  war  with .  the  Boman  empire,  the 
Yisigoths,  at  the  time  of  their  incursion  into  Oaul,  were  tJiose 
who  had  humanized  themselyes  the  most,  who  had  acquired 
the  greatest  de^ee  of  aptitude  for  the  order  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civil  life.  They  willingly  obeyed  their  chiefs — ^nearly 
all  of  whom  acquired  glory  in  commanding  them.  Of  the 
eight,  which  they  had  during  the  century  of  their  dominion  in 
Gkiul,  five  were  remarkable  men,  we  might  say  great  men,  who 
to  the  energy  of  their  barbarous  character,  aadei  great  politi- 
cal intelligence,  and  a  noble  consciousness  of  the  aoyantages  of 
ciyilization. 

The  first  of  all  of  them,  and  the  one  who  led  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  Ataulphe,  had  by  degrees  become  a  com- 
plete Boman  in  his  sentiments  and  ideas.  He  was  assassinated 
at  the  moment,  when  he  was  preparing  to  ^nploy  all  the  forces 
of  his  nature  to  uphold  the  crumbling  editfce  of  Roman 
grandeur. 

The  fourth  of  these  eight  chieft,  Theodoric  L,  was  scarcely 
less  distinguished  than  Ataulphe.  It  was  for  the  general  cause 
of  humamty,  and  from  a  motive  of  political  generosity,  that  he 
espoused  the  part  of  the  Bomans  against  Attila.  He  was  killed 
in  the  great  battle  of  Oh&lons,  to  the  winning  of  which  he  con- 
tribute  greatly.  ^ 

His  son,  Theodoric  IL,  added  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  a 
warlike  chief,  the  manners,  the  polish  and  the  eaucation  of  a 
Boman.  According  to  the  assertion  of  Sidonius,  who  had 
known  him  personiSly,  he  took  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  Yirgil 
and  of  Horace. 

Euric,  his  younger  brother  and  successor,  read  neither  Yir;^ 
nor  Horace ;  perhaps  he  did  not  eyen  understand  the  Latin. 
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But  jet  he  was  a  greater  man  than  his  OTedecessor,  and  gj^re 
sorer  indications  of  genius  as  a  drilizer.  JBEe  ordered  an  abndtt^ 
ment  of  the  Theodosian  code  to  be  made,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Boman  subjects,  together  with  an  inteipretation  of  the  laws 
which  required  one.  To  his  Yisiffothic  subjects  he  gave  a  written 
code,  in  which  he  adopted  a  mmtitude  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Boman  law,  to  which  it  seems  the  Goths  conformed  without 
any  oppodtion.  He  encouraged,  at  least  indirectly,  the  culture 
of  letters  by  bestowing  honors  and  offices  of  trust  on  such 
Gallo-Bomans,  as  were  most  distinguished  for  their  talent  and 
acquirements.  He  sent  on  several  embassies  to  Oonstantinople 
that  same  Cossentius  of  Narbonne,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  having  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  Greek  poetry. 
His  secretary  was  that  same  Leo,  likewise  from  Nan>onlie, 
whom  we  already  know  as  a  celebrated  orator  and  poet  The  last 
pieces  of  Gallic  rhetoric,  boasted  of  as  master-works,  were 
manifestoes  or  letters  composed  hj  him  in  the  name  of  Enric, 
and  addressed  to  the  different  nations  that  had  chosen  this  king 
as  their  arbitrator. 

Under  chiefs  like  these,  though  thev  were  Barbarians,  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  order  of  thin^  whicn  was  still  Boman  in  all 
its  forms,  we  can  easily  conceive,  that  tiie  ancient  schools  of 
grammar,  of  rhetoric  and  of  jurisprud^ice  even,  may  have  still 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  time  lon^.  The 
civilization  of  the  Bomans  had  now  become  effete;  it  had  ftd- 
£01^  its  destiny ;  its  time  was  past ;  it  was  to  fall  irrevocably ; 
but  its  downfall  mi^ht  be  more  or  less  a  gentle  or  a  eraduaf 
one,  and  the  intervalbetween  the  moment  of  this  downSdl  and 
that  of  some  future  reg^ieration  might  be  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed one.  Now  the  Visigoths  were  the  particular  tribe  of 
all  the  Barbarians,  the  dominion  of  which  could  afford  the  best 
chanceB  for  such  a  chan^. 

The  Burgundians  haa  not  made  the  same  progress  in  civil 
polity  as  the  Yisisoths.  Neverthdess  they  were  more  humane 
and  more  suscepnole  of  discipline  than  several  other  German 
tribes.  The  maiority  of  their  ehiefii  exhibited  a  respectfiil 
deference  toward  the  Boman  authority,  as  long  as  it  subsisted* 
Several  of  them  were  invested  with  the  title  ofpatricians*  and 
appei^^dd  to  r^ard  it  as  their  highest  honor.  Gondebaud,  the 
most  distingidued  of  all  these  eDie6,  had  spent  many  years  in 
Italy,  and  always  prided  himself  on  appearing  as  a  dviliEed 

Sinc^  in  private  life  as  well  as  in  his  public  capacity.  In 
e  feuds  ne  had  with  Olovis,  he  affected  quite  a  Koman 
repugnance  to  him  and  to  his  Franks,  on  whoni  ne  disdainfully 
bestows  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  Of  his  conduct  relatively 
to  literature  and  the  liberal  studies  we  know  nothing,  but  we 
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haye  eyenr  indaeeniBnt  to  jiresmne,  that  if  lie  meddled  witib 
ibemat  alL  it  was  xauier  to  retard  than  to  aeeelerato  tbeir  mm. 

13ie  rixih  centimr  prodiieed  aa  entire  ehatiM  0^  13ie 

dominimi  of  the  Yisigotha  was  tnmsferred  oeyoiid  the  Fyre- 
need ;  the  Bturgnndians  ceased  to  liare  ehiefe  of  their  own,  and 
the7  no  lon^  constitnted  a  separate  nationail  ho^.  The 
Fnniks  remained  sole  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  GaiiL 

Of  the  three  nations  which  had  established  themselves  in  this 
country,  the  Franks  were  the  one^  which  had  most  carefiilly 
preserved  in  thdr  primitive  pnrity  the  manners,  the  institations 
and  the  spirit  of  its  G(ermanic  ancestors*  It  was,  therefore^ 
nnder  them  and  through  them,  that  these  manners,  these  msti* 
tations  and  this  spirit  were  destined  to  develop  themselves  in 
Ganl  with  the  greatest  vigor  and  effect,  and  to  act  npon  its 
interior  civilization  and  emtnre  in  the  most  direct  and  serious 
manner.  The  moment  will  come,  when  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
appreciate  the  definitive  results  of  this  action.  For  the  present 
I  can  only  throw  out  in  advance  a  few  general  notions,  which 
may  hereafter  constitute  a  part  of  that  estimate. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  literary  decadence  of  Gaul  continued  with  accelerated 
rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  nroduoed  by  the  various 
expeditions  of  the  Franks  against  tne  uoths,  both  of  Italy  and 
of  Gaul,  and  against  tiie  Burgnndians.  Nevertheless,  the  andent 
studies  were  by  no  means  entirely  abandoned ;  grammar  8Cho<>U 
still  continued  to  exist,:  for  example,  at  Lyons,  at  Yidkine  and  at 
Qermont  there  was  still  a  great  number  of  writers,  but  they  aU 
belonged  to  the  ecdeeiastical  <Nxler.  The  laitv  had  no  lon^ 
any  motive  for  applying  itself  to  the  culture  of  letters.  Samt 
0»sarius,  the  bishop  of  Aries,  has  left  us  honulies,  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  infenoir  to  these  of  his  predecessors.  Saint  F&r- 
reol,  bishop  of  XTzes,  composed  epistles  in  thai  style  of  those  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  ISiou^  Fortnnatus,.  the .  bidiop  of  Poi- 
tiers, was  not  a  Gaul  by  birth,  we  vet  may  r^r  bcare  to  the 
numerous  compositions  m  verse,  which  he  wrote  in  hcmor  of  all 
the  great  personages  of  his  tkne,  of  kings,  queora,  dukes,  counts 
and  Dishops.  In  p<nnt  of  correctness  and  elegance  of  diction 
these  pieces  are  perhaps  the  most  distingnishw  jirodnctions  of 
the  sixth  century.* 

But  the  writer  of  this  period,  who  has  a  preSminent  claim  to 
our  attention,  is  Gregory  of  Tours.  His  worirs,  which  were 
composed  under  the  influences  of  the  Germanic  basbarism,  maiy 

*  TIm  worloi  of  Fortimaiiit,  boUi  poetiealjaii  proie.  juay  be  f«md  in  Ifigne'i "  Pft- 
miogto  Cvnoi  Oompletai,''  t^L  SS,  p«9  ^411 :  Im  tettOSeiL  epiiilM,  ele.,  «f  BL 
OiartMta.ToL  CT,  page  WT-llSS.  Tli0ffiMiH,irkkiiOre^of7  of  TbvniMMirlitttJbite 
been  wrltteii  after  the  models  of  BidoMf,  Imto  boI  beea^pvUiiked.  Gf*  Fatefete 
BiUietluL«tiiia,m>.Ti.p.491. 
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be  regarded  as  the  double  exjpression  of  it ;  they  are,  in  the  ftntt 

Slace,  the  formal  history  of  it,  and  in  thear  chariM^tar  and  iheit 
efects,  they  famish  to  a  certain  extent  the  measure  of  It 
Grefi^ry  was  bom  at  Clermont  between  tibe  years  520  and 
5S0.  His  faflier,  Florentias,  and  his  motiier,  Armentaria,  were 
both  descended  from  those  ancient  GkUo-Boman  families,  ti^e 
members  of  which  had  filled  some  of  those  hl^h  offices  which 
gave  admission  to  the  Senate  of  Bome,  and  wno  continued  to 
cfdl  themselves  senatorial,  long  after  both  the  senate  and  the 
senators  had  ceased  to  exist 

Gregory  had  three  uncles  who  were  bishopft.  One  of  theoe 
three,  dj  the  name  of  Gallus,  was  bishop  of  Olermont  It  was 
under  him  that  Gre^ry  pursued  his  studies  in  grammar  and  in 
rhetoric.  The  dommant  trait  of  his  charactw  as  a  man  already 
be^m  to  manifest  itselfin  his  childhood.  It  was  Ihe  extraordinary 
fSsicility ,  with  which  he  believed  in  miracles,  and  the  desire  to  wit- 
ness and  to  perfcHin  them.  Never  did  saint  of  the  primitive  ages 
have  so  many  marvellous  visions  as  he,  and  never  was  any  one  ac- 
quainted witnso  many  men,  who  had  experienced  fliesame  tihis^ 
After  having  been  made  deacon,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Tours,  about  the  vear  666.  This  was  the  most  fortunate  event 
and  the  greatest  nonor  that  he  could  possiblv  desire,  owing  to 
his  particular  veneration  for  Saint  Ibrtin,  tne  first  bishop  of 
that  city.  The  duties  of  his  office  he  always  fulfilled  with  zeal 
and  sometimes  with  courage.  He  died  toward  the  year  694.* 
We  have  from  the  pen  of  Gregory  of  Tours  several  works 
composed  for  pious  purposes,  such  as  biographies  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  collections  of  miracles.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
tibese  works,  except  that  they  occasionally  contain  some  inter- 
esting historical  mcts.  I  pass  now  to  the  confflderation  at  his 
history.  Of  the  t^i  books  of  whidi  it  is  composed^  I  Asll  pass 
over  tne  whole  of  the  first,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  uni- 
versal chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of 
Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  and  a  compendium  of  several  c^er 
chronidesL  The  nine  remuniag  books  constitute  a  history  of 
Gaul,  from  the  year  396  to  that  of  591.  This  is  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  which  comprises,  summarily  or  in  detail^ 
the  different  epochs  of  the  dominion  of  the  Somans,  the  eon* 
^uest  of  Olovis,  his  reign,  and  tiiose  of  his  four  sons  and  of  his 
tmree  erandsona.  The  motives  which  prompted  lum  to  compose 
ihis  history,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  H^ 
himself  explains  them  in  his  preface,  and  in  the  following  terms : 
^^IVlule  the  culture  of  letters  is  dinunishhig  or  ra^tih^r  becoming 

•  A  UfB  «r  Gregory  (FSto  SUmeH  OrtgorU  BpiMomi  Tmnmmkpat  Oimtm  AkbaUmff^ 
from  Hm  pen  of  a  eortois  Abbot  Odo,  k  preftxod  to  littMltem  woikt  tn  IGgso^i 
^  Pfttrologte  OorfOf  Completoi,**  toL  71,  p.  115-119.— JM 
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entirelj  extinct  in  Oaul ;  while  many  eyents  are  taking  place, 
some  good  and  others  bad ;  while  no  reatraint  of  anj  kind  ia 
imposed  on  the  nnbridled  ferocity  of  nations  and  on  the  fory 
of  kings ;  while  the  chnrch  is  assuled  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
heretics,  and  on  the  other  defended  by  the  Catholics,  the  ffdth 
of  Christ  being  cherished  with  fervor  in  some  places  and 
rebntted  with  indifference  in  others ;  while  churches,  enriched 
by  the  munificence  of  pious  men,  are  despoiled  b]r  the  perrerse— 
there  has  yet  no  person  been  found,  conyersant  with  the  sciences 
and  with  grammar,  to  recount  these  thh^  either  in  prose  or 
verse*  The  majority  of  men,  moreover,  sigh  and  say :  ^  Woe 
be  to  our  age  I  the  study  of  letters  has  been  lost  among  us,  and 
the  people  have  no  longer  a  man  caj>able  of  recording  the 
events  of  the  times.'  Hearing  complaints  like  these  pei 
tually,  and  desirous  of  transmitting  to  posteri^  the  knowle  , 
of  the  past,  I  have  resolved  to  publish,  thougn  in  an  uncouU. 
style,  the  actions  of  the  wicked  and  the  lives  of  the  good ;  being 
especially  encouraged  to  this  enterprise  by  the  reflexion,  that  in 
our  day  there  are  but  few  persons,  who  can  comprehend  a  phi- 
losophic rhetorician,  while  tnere  are  many  that  can  comprehend 
an  ordinary  discourser."*  All  this.ia  summed  up  in  the  first 
sentence  ot  his  first  book.  *^  I  propose,"  says  he,  ^^  to  recoxmt 
the  wars  of  the  kings  with  foreign  nations,  of  the  martyrs  with 
thepagsns,  of  the  church  with  the  heretics."! 

The  scientific  point  of  view,  in  which  he  has  conceived  his 
history,  is,  as  we  pen^ve,  sufficiaitly  elevated  and  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  It  is  not  from  a  mere  motive  of  piety,  that  he 
proposes  to  delineate  the  struggle  of  the  church  against  the 
pagans  and  the  heretics ;  it  is  m>m  a  historical  motive ;  it  is 
Decause  this  struggle  is  one  of  ^eat  significance  in  the  events 
which  he  wishes  to  narrate.    %ut  his  feebleness  of  judgment 

*  **  Deeedente,  stqne  fanmo  potiot  pereimte  ab  vbSbna  GalHonUi  liberaUnm  onltinft 
Bttonnun,  earn  nonnallfB  ret  gererentnr  Tel  ncte  Tel  lm]irobe,  ae  feritM  genttmn 
AeMMriret,  legui  ftiror  ftemeietw,  ecelestoe  Impimiiareiitir  *k  Itturetlclii  a  cfttiioUcli 
tegerenter^  ferreret  Cbrieti  fides  in  plnrimls,  reingeresceret  In  nennnllii»  ipes  qnoqne 
•ooleito  TM  dfterentor  a  deTolls,  Tel  naderentar  «  perildlB :  nee  reperiri  poeeet  qnuqaam 
peritot  in  arte  diileelieft  fnmmatieaa,  qui  ft»o  anl  stylo  proeaiea,  mii»etrieo  depin- 
geret  Tenn.  logearieoebMit  MBpioa  pleriqne^  dicentea :  t»  dieboa  noetris,  qnia  pei£t 
atadinm  ttttefamin  a  nobii,  see  leperftnr  in  popnlia.  qui  getta  pnesentia  promiuffare 
possit  in  paginia.  lata  esiaa  atqiie  aia  aimilia  jnglleruitiiena  diei,  pro  oomoMmoralMni 
preleritonim,  nt  notitlam  attio^rent  Tenlentimn,  etei  incuUo  aflktn,  neqoiTi  tamen  ob- 
l^re  TOl  oertamlBa  llagltioaonim,  toI  Titam  reete  TiTenttnm.  Bt  pneaertim  bfii  inio^ 
taa  atimnlia,  qnod  a  noracia  furl  plenm«Be  Biratoa  aam,  qniiLpbiloaopbaatea  riiatofe» 
inteUigont  panel,  loqnentem  rnattonin  mnlti ;  UbnU  etiam  aiumo,  nt  pro  aoppntelione 
•pinomm  ab ipso  nrandipTinieMo librt piUni poneretnr  fisitinm :  oi^na oapltnia deorsnm 
mbjeoi."    Pnefatio^-aal. 

t  **  Bcriptnrns  anm  bella  regnm  onm  gentiboi  adTenia,  martymm  enm  pagania^ 
teelealanmi  cnm  luBretielB,''  and  to  eonTlnee  fhe  veader  that  this  waa  to  be  done  by  a 
trne  Coolie,  he  adds  in  ue  aame  aentenoe  :  ''Pirina  tMeat  meaa  proferre  cnpio,  nt 
f  ni  legeret,  me  non  dabltet  esse  OathoUonra."  ▲  AiU  ooDfeaiion  of  Ua  lUlh  foliowa  % 
Ibv  seBioBeea  aller«  8.  Gregorii  Spiac.  Taron^  HJatoria  Koakitaattea  FKapcQwailfliit 
daQeaauBLanlgna,  Paria,  18i».r->firf. 
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does  not  permit  him  to  establish  the  necessorj  proportion  and 
harmony  among  the  different  elements  of  his  subject.  We  can- 
not fina  in  any  book  of  history  so  many  instances  of  infantile 
credulity  as  there  are  contained  in  his.  or  so  much  faith  and 
piety  so  gratnitonsly  and  so  ineptly  appued  to  the  appreciation 
of  human  events.  This  is  a  great  and  an  annoying  blemish, 
which,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  mstorical  sub- 
stance of  his  work,  and  which  I  here  admit,  at  the  very  outset, 
and  once  for  all,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  it 

Gregory  of  Tours  did  not  possess  materials  of  the  same 
nature,  or  equally  authentic  sources  of  information  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  nis  work.  Hence  all  these  parts  contain  dis- 
crepancies which,  rigorously  considered,  are  very  striking,  and 
worth  our  notice;  but  the  critical  examination  of  these  dis- 
crepancies would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject,  and  I  shall 
not  engage  in  it ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  observation, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  find  its  proper  place  a  little 
later. 

About  the  year  578,  which  was  the  epoch  at  which  Gregory 
commenced  tne  composition  of  his  history,  an  interval  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  thirly  years  had  already 
elapsed,  since  the  majority  of  the  Frankish  tnbes  had  first  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  soil  of  GauL  .These  tribes  had  un- 
doubtedly brought  along  with  them  to  thdr  new  home  the 
traditions,  the  legends  and  the  poetry,  which  constituted  their 

S articular  history,  or  that  of  the  Germans  in  general.  It  seems 
lat  the  Gallo-Bomans,  after  having  once  become  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  living  witli  the  race  of  their  conquerors,  must,  in 
their  intercourse  witibi  the  latter,  have  necessarily  learnt  frovx 
their  mouth  something  of  what  they  knew  respecting  their 
origin,  their  antiquities,  their  successive  migrations  and  adven- 
tures, and  we  shall  in  the  sequel  find  plausible  reasons  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  was  really  so. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Gregory  of  Tours,  having  occasion 
to  speak,  from  the  very  commencement  of  ms  history,  of  the 
origm  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Franks,  makes  no  use  what- 
ever of  their  national  traditions.  Was  he  not  acquainted  with 
themt  Did  he  put  no  faith  in  themt  These  are  questions 
which  I  am  unable  to  decide.  I  merely  observe^  that  not  a 
vestige  of  them  appears  in  the  part  of  his  history,  m  which  he 
wotja  haye  nat^ybeen  ezpe^  to  Baywblthe  knew  or 
thought  of  them.  AH  that  he  relates  respecting  the  Franks, 
previously  to  their  arrival  in  Gaul,  he  had  dmved  from  lAtin 
authors  but  little  older  than  himself,  and  who  appear,  to  have 
been  equally  imorant  or  suspicious  of  the  Germanic  traditions 
in  question.    The  only  point  on  which  I  ^^ould  gladly  suspect, 


90  MeMif  qf  jPr^m^jia  i^fOrp. 

that  Greffoiy  had  followed  iheiie  aborigmal  accountB,  is  that 
which  mates  to  the  hifitonr  of  Ghilderio,  the  brother  of  Clovis, 
and  to  his  adventure  with  Basine,  the  wife  of  the  diief  of  the 
Thniingians.  I  shall  perhaps  say  a  word  on  this  adrentnre 
elsewhere.  For  the  ^resent  Ipiopose  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  work  of  Gregoiy  of  Tours,  regarded  as  a  whole,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  form  a  smnmarj  estmiate  of  its  character 
and  of  the  dej^e  of  importance  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

The  historians  of  classical  antiquity,  tihie  Gredbi  as  well  as 
the  Eomans,  have  left  ns  an  infinity  of  deixdls  and  characteris- 
tic traits  respecting  the  long  stmsj^e  of  six  centuries,  in  conse- 
anence  of  which  me  Barbarians  from  beyond  the  Dannbe  and 
iie  Bhine  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Western  Empire.  At  a  later  period,  in  titie-mnth 
and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Middle  A^,  we  snail  see  th^descen- 
dants  of  these  victorious  nations,  which  had  already  coalesced, 
or  were  ready  to  coalesce,  with  the  masses  of  the  conquered, 
enter  together  with  the  latter  upon  a  new  order  of  society,  of 
civilization  and  of  ideas. 

But  between  these  two  periods  there  is  an  interval  of  four 
entire  centuries,  and  the  most  positive  and  the  most  interesting 
information,  wmch  we  possess  m  regard  to  that  interval,  we  owe 
entirely  to  Gregory  of  Tours.  It  is  he  and  he  alone,  that  has 
delineated  for  us  consecutively  and  in  detail  those  Qermanic 
conquerors,  and  espedallv  the  'I'ranks,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  power,  the  benefit  ana  the  honors  of  the  conquest ;  govern- 
ing the  vaiiquished,  as  they  knew  how  or  as  they  ple»^,  but 
also  covemed  in  their  turn  by  relations  of  a  new  description. 
ISie  diaracter  of  the  Barbarians,  which  we  have  thus  far  onlv 
seen  in  war  and  in  violent  and  isvai^esoesat  situations,  unfolds 
itself  here  m  all  its  freedom  and  tbtaMty.  and  history  can  show 
nothing,  which,  in  our  estimiation,  coma  take  the  place  of  its 
delineatioiL  • 

Thou^  arranged  loosely  and  without  any  real  plan,  the 
various  events  recounted  by  Grep;orY  of  Tours  may  easily  and 
distinctly  be  reduced  to  a  smgle  foacung  fistct.  Whether  eccle- 
siastics or  .laymen,  the  GbUcnBomans,  whom  their  position  or 
their  intelligence  gKV^  a  certain  influence,  endeavorea  to  direct 
the  Frankish  conquest  to  the  common  interest  of  both  the  van- 
quMied  a^d  vanquishers*  But  to  the  barbarous  chiefs  of  these 
conqu^x>rs  the  powev  of  government  was  nothing  more  than 
a  purely  personal  force,  a  means  for  satisfying  their  xmbridled 
pasffions,  their  insatiable  eupiditv  and  their  brutal  eagerness  for 
ihe  mere  material  enjoyments  of  life.  ISiey  c<msequently  made 
mutual  war  upoti  themselves;  they  murdered  and  th^  plun^ 
dered  each  other.    On  the  other  hand,  their  vassals,  irbo  weve 
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their  officers  and  agents,  being  yery  naturally  the  enemies  of  A 
power  which  was  so  contrary  to  au  the  ideas^  to  all  the  habits 
of  ihe  Oennanic  race,  conn>ired  among  themselyesi  resisted 
their  masters,  and  incessantly  aspired  to  appropriate  entirely 
and  fully  the  reyocable  part  they  had  receiyed  of  the  honors 
and  adyanta^es  of  the  conquest.  Seyeral  of  them  made  coni- 
mon  cause  with  the  yanquished  population,  which,  under  their 
command,  reyolted  at  eyery  instant  against  the  Heroyingiaii 
ntionarchs,  and  ended  in  wimdrawing  entirely  from  their  domi- 
nion. 

Gr^orjr  has  failed  to  impart  the  same  degree  of  perspicuity 
and  prominence  to  all  the  phases  of  this  fact  it  contains 
points  which  he  was  xmable  or  did  not  wish  to  deyelop ;  but 
eyen  on  these  he  has  said  more  than  is  necessanr  to  leaye  no 
sort  of  imcertainty  in  regard  to  the  ensemble  and  the  general- 
ity of  the  fact. 

Now,  in  order  to  giye  a  general  idea  of  whateyer  there  is 
original  or  interesting  or  profound  in  the  isolated  details  of  this 
general  fact,  I  shall  prodnice  some  of  them,  dwelling,  by  way 
of  preference,  on  those  which  giye  us  the  best  j^rtraiture  of 
the  genius  of  these  Barbarians,  as  far  at  least  as  this  genius  can 
be  re|>resented  hj  that  of  the  Franks.  They  will  be  the  preli- 
minaries to  our  mtnre  discussions. 

The  following  is,  for  example,  a  diaracteristic  trait  of  the 
disposition  of  Thieny,  tiie  eldest  son  of  Cloyis  and  king  of 
Austrasia,  toward  his  broker  Clotaire,  tiie  King  of  Soissons, 
and  conseouently  his  royal  neighbor. 

In  S28,  Thierry  and  Qotaire,  who  had  as  yet  neyer  had  any 
quarrel  with  each  other  (a  circumstance  wmch  it  is  important 
to  notice  here),  engaged  in  a  common  campai^  against  'SLet- 
manfried,  the  king  of  the  Thuringians,  who  Bad  committed 
great  cruelties  toward  the  Franks  beyond  the  ]^^e»  13ie  ex- 
pedition was  one  of  the  happiest  that  had  eyer  beei^  under- 
taken. The  Thuringians,  after  a  most  sanguinary  defeat,  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Franks.  Thierry, 
now  yictorious,  and  no  longer  in  need  of  tiie  assistance  of  ms 
brother,  conceiyed  the  idea  of  kHling  him.  Olotaire,  haying 
become  aware  of  his  danger,  escaped  from  it,  and  the  two  bro- 
thers r^nainedas  ffood  friends  as  they  had  been  before.  We 
will  now  see,  in  wBat  terms  Or^ory  recounts  the  adyeoiture. 

^^  Thierry,  wishing  to  kill  his  brother,  inyited  him  to  meet 
him  at  his  residence,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  him 
in  secret  on  some  matter  of  importance.*    He  had  ordered  a 

annis  Tiris,  enm  id  se  Tooat»  fvuri  ■eorvtfiiteiQn  eo  stttntd  tnebtnnii,  ezpASBoqiie  ia 
parte  dommi  illiiis  texttorio,  ae  imo  paritte  in  altemm,  anwlat  peal  emu  atam  ^Owt 
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piece  of  tapestry  to  be  Bxufpended  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  Dehind  which  he  had  secreted  armed  warriors.  But 
the  tapestry  was  foond  to  be  too  short,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  feet  of  these  men  conld  be  discorered.  dotaire  per- 
ceiyed  them,  and  ordered  another  body  of  armed  m^n  to  attend 
him.  Thierry,  seeing  that  his  brother  had  penetrated  his  de- 
sign, inyented  some  story,  and  began  to  conyerse  on  whateyer 
happened  to  come  into  his  head.  But  wishing  afterward  to 
obtain  tiie  pardon  of  his  brother,  on  acconnt  of  his  eyil  inten- 
tion, he  made  him  a  present  of  a  large  silyer  basin.  Clotaire, 
being  satisfied,  thimked  him  and  retnmed  to  his  camp,  and 
Thierry  remained  to  lament  with  his  friends  oyer  the  silyer 
basin,  which  he  had  lost  without  any  adyantage  to  himseUl 
At  last,  addressing  himself  to  his  son  Theodobert,  he  said :  ^  Go 
to  ;^our  uncle  andbeg  him  to  make  you  a  present  of  the  basin 
which  I  haye  just  now  giyen  him.'  Theodobert  went  and  got 
the  basin.  Thierry  was  yery  ingenious  in  the  inyention  of  tricks 
like  these." 

The  trait  is  an  admirable  one,  and  perhaps  requires  a  little 
reflection  to  discoyer  the  whole  extent  of  its  significance  I  A 
trait  like  this  gives  us  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  all  the  wars, 
which  subsequently  divided  the  descendants  of  dovis.  It 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  entire  yalue,  which  a  Frankish 
kin^  could  attach  to  a  piece  of  gold  or  nlver. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  manner,  in  which  the  Franks 
understood  and  practised  Christianity.  They  have  been  fottnd 
more  ferocious  after  their  conyersion  than  before  it.  They  were 
neither  more  nor  less  so.  They  had  changed  their  religion  very 
readily ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  retain,  for  some 
time  to  come,  both  in  tne  practice  and  in  the  faith  oi  the  new 
cr^,  the  cn^irit  and  the  nabits  of  the  old.  One  of  the  &cts, 
which  establishes  most  conclusiyely  what  I  wi^  to  convey,  is  a 
feature  in  the  conduct  of  dotilda.  the  widow  of  Olovis.  Clo- 
tilda was  regarded  as  a  saint  by  tne  most  pious  bishops  of  her 
time  and  by  Gregory  himself,  and  yet  she  had  continued  to 
cheridi  Gkmianic  customs  and  sentiments,  which  were  entirely 
incompatible  with  those  of  Ohristianity.  Seeing  her  three  sons 
upon  the  throne,  she  said  to  them  one  day :  ^  My  dearly  be- 
loyed  sons,  do  not  make  me  repent  of  having  educated  you  with 

CnmqiM  tentoriiioi  flhid  MMt  Intrini,  pedes  tmiatonim  Apparuere  deteotL  Qaod 
eognotceos  Chlothacharim,  onm  tiiie  annatiM  fDcreMiii  est  domum.  Thendericiis  Tero 
fntdDigeiis  hime  hso  eogiunriiie,  ttMbm  Sngii,  et  tUA  ez  alUi  loqnitiir.  Denkme 
BeadeBs  qnaliter  dolam  sinim  deUnlrel,  diseiun  ei  au^pnim  Mgeitieiiiii  pro  grttfai  dedlL 
GhloUiAobariiui  yero  TsledieeiiSi  et  pro  aumere  mtiss  sgens  id  metfttom  regressos  est. 
ThenderteiiB  vero  qneritnr  id  saos,  nnllft  esrtaiiu  erasft  saam  perdidisse  eatmnm :  et  »d 
SlimiimmTlwadebertaiEftft:  yadeAdp«triramtma,etrof^|itiiiimiiiLqiiodeidedi9 
tibQma  ToliBtttte  eoBoedAt.  Qot  sMens,  quod  petiit  impetrftYit.  Intallbiisettliiidollt 
TlMiiderievi  mnltui  caUldns  ertt."   Ub.  m.  esp.  TiL-JSii. 
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tendemesSk    Besent,  I  do  beseech  you,  the  injnrr  I  have  sufl- 
tainedy  and  hasten  to  avenge  courageonslj  the  death  of  my 
father  and  my  mother.'^    iSie  thing  was  done,  as  she  had  said 
and  as  she  desired. 
It  was  true,  that  her  father  and  her  mother  had  been  cruelly 

Sut  to  death  by  her  uncle,  Gondebaud,  the  kin^  of  the  Burgun- 
ians.  But  more  than  ^&j  years  had  elapsed  since  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  and  the  author  of  it  was  already  d^id.  It 
was  his  son,  then  reigning,  and  who  had  never  done  Clotilda 
any  harm,  mat  was  to  be  exterminated  at  her  request 

There  were  indeed  moments,  usually  moments  of  adversity 
or  of  terror,  in  which  the  Franks  seriously  endeavored  to  be 
sincere  Christians,  But  even  on  such  occasions,  there  was  still 
something  egotistical  and  barbarous  in  their  sentam^its.  When 
smitten  with  the  malady  of  which  he  died.  Olotaire  L  devoutly 
exclaimed:  ^^Ohl  what  must  be  this  king  of  Heaven,  who 
makes  great  monarchs  die  so  wretchedly  ?'' 

Gregory  frequently  makes  his  Barbarians  speak,  and  almost 
always  with  an  ener^  so  abrupt,  so  frank  and  so  poetical,  that 
we  cannot  suppose  mm  to  be  the  author  of  these  discourses, 
destitute  as  fiS  writrngs  generally  are  of  all  iina|;ination  and 
of  coloring.  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  year  577,  Gt>ntran,  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  con- 
cluded a  treatv  of  alliance  with  his  nephew  Cmldebert,  with 
whom  he  had  thus  far  been  at  variance.  Having  therefore 
assembled  his  leadeSj  that  is  to  say  his  vassals,  he  embraced  his 
nephew  in  the  presence  of  them,  and  said :  ^^  By  way  of  punish- 
ment for  my  sins,  I  have  been  left  without  issue ;  it  is  on  this 
account  that  I  desire  to  adopt  this  nephew  as  my  son."t  Hav- 
ing thereupon  directed  Chiidebert  to  take  his  seat,  he  trans- 
ferred his  kingdom  to  him  by  saying:  ^^Let  henceforth  the 
same  buckler  protect,  and  the  same  Iwce  defend  us.  And  if 
ever  I  should  have  any  sons,  you  shall,  in  that  event  even, 
always  be  to  me  as  one  of  t^em,  and  the  tenderness  which  I 
now  pledge  to  you  shall  never  fail  you.'* 

Some  time  after  this,  Gontran  delivered  a  discourse  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  which  is  so  much  the  more  curious,  as  it  gives 
ns  in  a  few  words  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  constantly  increas- 

*  «*  ChlotecUldlB  Tero  resina  CUodomerem,  vel  reHqaoi  filioi  taos  ftUoqniftiir  dioeiit : 
non  me  pcbiiiteat,  chariBsuni,  tob  dolciter  enntrisse :  indignamini,  oiubbo,  ii^nriam 
msam  et  patris  matrisqae  men  mortem  gagaoi  stadio  vindicate."  Lib.  iu.  e^.  ▼!.— £i{. 

t  S.  Qregorii  Hist  Franc,  lib.  ▼.  o.  xriii. :  **  £venit  impnlaa  peceatomm  meomm,  nt 
absqae  liberia  remanerem :  et  ideo  peto,  at  hie  nepos  mens  mihi  ail  fillw.  St  imponena 
eam  taper  catliedram  aoam,  canctam  ei  regnom  tradidit,  dieeoi:  Una  noa  parma 
protegat,  anaqae  haata  defendat.  Qaod  ai  nlioa  liaboero,  te  a&flimiinnfr— 4aaqaam 
onom  ex  hia  repatabo,  at  iUa  cam  eia,  teoomqae  permaaeat  oliarftiai,  qoam  tibi  liodia 
ego  poliiceor,  teste  Deo.**— £!({. 
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ing  jealonsy  and  hatred,  wUeli  at  that  time  prevailed  between 
the  Merovingian  ehiefe  and  their  vaasaU.  Oontran  pronounced 
the  disconrse  in  question  before  the  leudes  of  Neustria,  who  in 
584  were  assembled  in  a  church  on  the  occasion  of  his  assuming 
the  guardianship  of  Clotaire  IL,  who  was  then  four  months  of 
ace.  This  ceremony  took  place  soon  after  the  assassination  of 
CSdlperic.  "  I  conjure  you/'  said  he  to  them,  "  I  conjure  you, 
ye  men  and  women  who  are  present  here,  to  be  faithful  in  the 
observance  of  your  fealty  toward  me,  and  not  to  destroy  me  as 
vou  have  recently  destroved  my  brothers.  Permit  me  to  live 
out  three  years  longer,  tnat  I  may  fini&  the  education  of  these 
my  nephews,  who  by  adoption  have  become  my  sons.  Beware 
of'^a  calamiiy  which  Ood  may  graciously  avert  I  Beware,  Z  say, 
lest  if  I  perish  with  these  children,  you  likewise  perish  your- 
selves, when  no  one  shall  be  left  to  reign  of  our  race  that  has 
the  power  to  defend  it.*'* 

One  might  search  in  vain  in  Gregory  of  Tours  for  the  least 
sentiment  of  Boman  or  Gallic  patriotism,  the  least  regret  be- 
stowed upon  the  vanished  fflory  or  the  power  of  Borne.  The 
establishment  of  the  Frai&s  in  Gaul  is  to  him  a  consummated 
fact,  for  which  he  has  neither  murmurs  nor  reflections.  It  is  to 
this  want  of  moral  and  political  preoccu|>ation,  to  this  ab- 
sence of  all  national  pride,  that  we  must  m  a  great  measure 
attribute  the  truthfulness  and  the  simplicity,  the  earnestness 
and  the  calmness,  with  which  he  portrays  the  manners  and  the 
acts  of  the  Barbarians.  But  to  this  we  must  also  attribute  the 
little  interest  and  care  he  takes  in  characterixing  the  opposition, 
which  the  successors  of  Qovis  encountered  at  an  early  day  in 
GauL  especially  in  the  South,  and  which  ended  in  the  dismem- 
bementV^the  latter. 

The  sentiment,  in  accordance  with  which  Gre^r^  of  Tours 
habitually  judges  of  the  events  which  he  reo<Krds,  is  his  religious 
sentiment,  or,  as  we  mi^ht  more  fitly  term  it,  his  creed.  But 
his  creed  is  a  gloomy  ana  a  narrow  one,  incapable  of  elevating 
itself  to  the  lofty  standard  of  Christian  morahty. 

So  long  as  uie  Franks  gained  battles  and  made  con<]^ue8tB 
over  the  pagans  or  the  heretics,  their  pious  historian  is  qmte  at 
his  ease.  He  triumphs  with  them.  He  explains  their  success 
by  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  and  even  then,  when  this  success 
is  tainted  with  immorality  and  barbarity.  Clovis  assassinates 
all  his  nearest  relations  one  after  the  other,  and  one  through  the 

*  ^  A4{vro  Y08,  o  tM  ohm  amlieribw  ad  adMtii,  vl  nflii  SdMi  Imrfolatoai  aerran 
dlgMflriiu,  neo  me,  Qt  frtttres  oieof  rniper  ndsUs.  teterlastii ;  Ueeattmie  mlbi  vel  trflnis 
•uds  Be^otet  neoa,  qui  ndki  «doptivl  liMUnail  fUli  CBiitrirat  ne  forte  eoBtingat,  qiu>4 
dfflBitM  vtemanon  patiatar,  ut  enm flUs pannli%  medefoaoto,  einivl  pereatis;  cnmde 
genera  nealr*  rvbuna  aoa  Auitt  qii  damsel.''^    S.  Gref*  Hiit.  Frane.  Ub.  tIL  o. 
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other^  and  takes  poaaessioit  of  tkeir  little  kiiudoma.  He  tiiTU 
.  oniteB  die  Boattom  tribes  of  the  Fnmk^  and  ntoocponteB  them  ■ 
into  one  fmat  nation,  deetined  to  acta  diiiingidahed  part  in  the 
Vrorid.  The  biatorian  miglit  say  that  thia  va>  inarching  directly 
an4  finnlj  in  the  waje  ta  policy  and  conqaest ;  Gregcoy  calls 
it  marching  in  the  ways  of  God. 

But  the  moment  airives,  and  very  speedily,  when  these  pre- 
tenders  to  ortbodo^,  carried  away  br  their  bmtal  pasnons, 
become  divided  among  themselTee ;  th^  tear  each  otibor  to 

Sieoes,  and  snfibr  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  the  pagans  and 
le  heretics.  Then  the  good  bishop  is  aoroty  afflicted  and 
incensed.  He  invofeee  a^^ainst  the  Barbsiiuis  all  that  is  social 
and  humane  in  Ohristiamty.  "I  am  disgusted,"  Bay» he,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  fifth  book,  "to  reconnt  the  disorders,  into 
which  the  nation  and  the  monarchy  of  the  Franka  has  pnmg«d 
itself.*  We  have  arrived  at  the  woefnl  time  predicted  by  our 
Lord:  the  fkther  rises  against  the  son,  the  son  against  the 
father,  the  brother  gainst  the  brother,  the  neighbor  against  the 
neighbor.  Might  they  not  learn  then  tcom  the  reign  of  the 
ancient  kings,  that  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  V 

"  "What  would  yon  have  i  What  are  yon  looking  for  V  ho 
adds,  directly  apostrophizing  the  successora  ckT  Clevis,  "  and 
what  are  you  in  want  of?  f  Hare  you  not  an  abundance  of 
wine,  of  oil  and  of  wheat  in  your  cellars!  Do  not  your  trea- 
suries contain  lumps  of  gold  and  silver  f  Beware  of  discord  I 
If  yon  lose  your  armv,  you  will  remain  without  support,  and 
you  will  falloeofflith  tne  blows  of  hostile  nations." 

Sometimes  the  moral  sensibility  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  his 
independence  as  a  historian  awake  as  of  themselves,  quite  un- 
expectedly and  with  so  much  the  more  effect.  This  nappena  to 
him  at  the  moment,  when  he  comes  to  relate  the  death  <n  Chil- 
peric.  This  passage,  remarkable  in  sevavl  leqiects,  is  one  of 
those  in  which  the  semi-barbarous  historian  of  the  Franks  seems 
all  of  a  sudden  to  go  back  several  centmieB,  and  to  approzimata 
the  times  of  cliissieal  Iiitinity.  I  siilijoin  here  a  translation  of  it, 
M'bicb  is  as  faithful  as  I  could  make  it. 

*  "  Tedct  me  bellornm  ctvilium  dircrsIUtas,  qns  FraDcorum  gcntcm  ei  regnum 
Talde  proteruDt,  memnnre :  in  quo,  quod  pejos  est,  tempuB  illrnl,  quod  DoidIdus  ds 
doloratn  prs-dlxlt  initio  jam  Tldcmaii.  Connu-gilpatn- indium,  ^Jiui  in  pairtm,  fraltr 
infralret,  prozimiu  inpniximHin  (J^attk.  i,  11).  Debctiaat  cnim  nus  rxempla  nnlcri- 
orumrdgum  t«nere,  qaiut  diriai,  Btatimab  inlmicii  euatintcrempti."  Lib.  v.  Prologot. 

t  "  Quid  *git!9Tqutdqu[i;rlilti?  qnldnoDabondatis!  In  domibm  delleife  supercreacnnt ; 
In  promptnuila  vioum.  trltlcum,  oleumque  redundnt;  in  IliesauriB  aurum  alquc  ar^cn- 
tam  coacervatnr.    Dnum  \ohh  deext,  quod  pncem  nun  hnbenlen.  Dei  gratia  iBdigctia." 

"Cavelo  dixCDrdiam,  cBvete  bslla  clvlliit,  qon  voa  popalDrnque  veelram 

expngnant.     Quid  allud  apcnitidnm  crit,  nisi  cnm  excrcitns  vester  ceciderit.  vns  s1d« 

EoUcio  relicU,  MqnekgeittlbiutdraisiaopprMsiiproUiinteoniialiir'Ub.  T-Prologas. 
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"  Meanwliile  Ghilperic,*  tbe  Nero  aod  tibe  Hnod  of  oar  tim«, 
had  gone  to  eng^«  in  the  amiuementg  of  the  chase  <ni  his  eoontiy 
seat  at  Chelles,  aooat  ten  Btodia  from  PariB.  One  eruung,  after 
hsTing  returned  from  hk  sport  at  night-fall,  aa  he  waa  descend' 
ing  from  his  horse,  with  his  hand  supported  br  the  shoulder,  of 
a  uave,  some  one  coming  np  to  him  struck  Kim  twice  with  a 
kaife,  we  first  time  into  his  arm-pit  and  the  second  time  into 
his  helly ;  and  the  king  forthwith  gave  np  his  wicked  soul, 
together  with  the  blood  that  issaed  from  hu  mouth  and  from 
his  wound.  The  mischief  he  had  done  is'  recorded  in  the  preced* 
iog  pagea.  He  devastated  and  bomt  sevens  countries,  without 
experiencing  anj  regmt  for  it,  and  even  with  joy,  as  Kero  did 
in  former  tmies,  who  enne  his  tragedies  in  the  light  of  blazdng 
palaces  which  he  himselfliad  kindled.  It  frequently  happened 
that  ha  condemned  the  innocent,  in  order  to  take  away  tlieir 
TOoperty,  and  few  clerks  in  his  reign  attained  to  the  ejoscopate. 
He  was  extremely  addicted  to  gluttony,  and  had  made  a  god  of 
his  belly. 

*'  He  was  fond  of  setting  up  for  the  most  learned  of  men. 
We  have  by  him  two  books  of  nymns,  comp<Med  in  the  style  of 
those  of  SoduHns.  But  the  measure  of  hia  vereea  ia  vei^  bad ; 
for  he  employed,  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  short  syllables  mstead 
of  lo^  ones,  and  long  ones  instead  of  short  ones. 

"E^  had  a  horror  Tor  the  intorests  of  the  poor,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  abuse  the  priests  of  God.  In  me  privacy  of  his 
familiar  intercourse,  there  were  none  whom  he  scaodaUzed  and 
ridiculed  so  readily  as  the  bishops,  ^e  one  he  found  frivolons, 
the  other  a  swaggerer ;  this  one  was  a  slave  to  his  comforts,  that 
one  a  debauchee.  Such  a  me  appeared  to  him  vain,  another  a 
pedant  He  detested  the  dtorch  above  all  things,  and  he  often 
said :  '  Look  at  our  exhausted  fiscns  I  Look  at  our  wealth  trans- 
ferred to  the  churches  I  The  office  of  royallr  is  now  vested  in 
tlie  episcopate ;  every  bish<^  ia  a  king  in  his  episcopal  city.' 

*  Hist  Franc,  lib.  vi.  c.  ilvi.    "  His  itagne  cum  hac  prieda  pergpntibus,  Chilneri- 

regrcKiug  de  TeaSitioDe.  Jam  sab  obBCara  nocte,  dam  de  eqao  atuciperetar,  et  anam 
manam  super  scapulam  paeri  retinerct,  Rdvenlenii  quidam  earn  cul^a  percutit  Bub 
aflcellain,  iteratoqne  icta  ventrem  ejas  pcrforBt;  Btatimquo  proSuonto  FopiB  iangainis 
tam  per  OB  quam  per  aditum  valoeriB  Intqunm  Tndlt  eplritam.    Qaam  veto  malitlam  ges- 

«rit,  superior  kcHo  doeet,    Nbdi  region  ' 

' -^ua  nihil  dolori*.  Bed  iKtitiam  n 

a  palatlj  tragaidiis  dccantaret. 
babebat,  aacerdotes  Domini  aasidae  bianpbemabat ; 

CBBst,  eiercebat  ridlcula  tcI  jocon  qnam  de  ecnleslamni  cjiibuuiiii.  uiuiuicrvunviomi, 
aliom  Baperbum;  ilium  abandanlcm,  ialam  iDxaTianam;  ilium  asserebat  datum,  hunc 
tumidam;  ontiiim  plus  odio  habcns  quam  eccleaiaa.  Aiibat  enim  ptermnqne :  Ecne 
pauper  remanail  Hbcub  noater,  ecco  divilia  noslre  ad  — '"' * ' —      »'-■■; 

civiLalum. Nullum  uaqnam  para  dUailt,  a  nulla  dilectog  be 

com  apirltDm  exbtlaasat,  omoei  earn  reU^aenuit  aai,"  etc.,  eta.— i£d. 
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TTnder  pretexts  like  these  he  often  broke  the  wills  that  had  beea 
made  in  favor  of  the  chnrches,  and  trampled  under  foot  thsr 
wishes  of  his  £ndier  even,  doubtless  imaffming  that  the  day 
would  come  wh^a  his  own  would  likewise  be  respected  by 
no  one. 

^  With  respect  to  his  excesses^  the  imagination  can  conceive 
of  nothing  which  he  did  not  practise.  &  was  always  on  the 
alert  for  new  means  wherewith  to  vex  the  people ;  and  if  he 
found  any  one  recalcitrant,  he  had  his  eyes  put  out  The  manr 
dates  which  he  addressed  to  the  judges  concluded  with  the  fol* 
lowinff  formula:  ^  And  whoever  shall  disregard  our  orders,  shall 
have  Uieir  eyes  put  out'  He  never  had  an  honorable  affectiott 
for  any  one  and  was  loved  by  none.  So  from  the  instant  he  had 

SVen  up  the  ghost,  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followers, 
alnlfe,  the  bishop  of  Senlis,  who  had  been  waiting  there  for 
tiiree  days  without  being  able  to  speak  to  him,  came  to  the  spot 
as  soon  as  he  had  heara  the  rumor  of  the  assassination.  He' 
washed  the  corpse,  enveloped  it  in  more  appropriate  apparel  and 
had  it  buried  in  the  churcn  of  St.  Vincent  at  JParis." 

The  portrait  of  Chilperic  H.,  as  delineated  here  by  Gregory, 
exhibits  certain  traits  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  return, 
and  I  shall  devote  a  moment  to  their  exposition ;  according  to* 
this  account,  one  of  the  manias  of  Chilperic,  and  indeed  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  was  that  of  appearing  preeminently^ 
wise  and  learned.  And  his  pretension  was  foimaed  on  some 
claims.  He  had  composed  two  books  of  ecclesiastical  hymns, 
the  verses  of  which,  to  be  sure,  were  in  the  opinion  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  a  little  weak  in  their  feet  and  too  much  addicted  to  the 
vice  of  hobbling ;  he  had  moreover  written  a  treatise  on  one  <d 
the  sublimest  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  creed,  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  he  comprehended  and  was  anxious  to  explain 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner  which  was 
not  veiT  orthodox.  He  did  not  stop  here.  He  had  still  morO' 
strangely  conceived  the  fancy  of  reK>rming  the  Latin  alphabet, 
widen  he  considered  defective,  by  adding  to  it  four  new  chajs 
acters  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  He  gave  orders,  that  thii^ 
reform  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools,  and  if  we  may 
believe  his  historian,  he  directed  all  the  Latin  books  written^ 
according  to  the  ordinary  orthography  to-  be  obliterated,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  transcribing  them  anew. 

In  all  this,  there  are  appearances  of  Boman  audition  and  of 
culture  which  are  obvious  enough ;  these  appearances  are  still 
more  conspicuous  in  other  acts  of  Chilperic,  which  have  refer* 
ence  to  the  events  of  the  year  677.  The  spectades  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, the  amusements  of  the  circus  were  certainly  at  that 
time  very  rarely  given,  if  indeed  they  had  not  entirely  vanished 
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from  Gaul,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Iwger  cities  of  the  South. 
Opiulperic  made  the  attempt  to  reestablidi  them.  He  had  cir- 
eases  built  or  repaired  (Gregory  of  Tours  says  expressly  that  he 
had  them  built)  at  Soissons  ana  at  Paris,  in  which  he  g^y  e  spec- 
tacles to  the  public. 

To  these  traits  in  the  conduct  of  Ohilperic  we  must  add  tiie 
indications  of  his  mode  of  goyemment  and  of  his  ciyil  admi- 
nistration, all  of  which  go  to  proye  that  in  these  respects  he  like- 
wise intended  to  conform  to  the  precedent  of  the  JKomans* 

All  these  Boman  manners  were  by  no  means  a  particular 
leature,  an  indiyiduality  of  the  character  of  Chilperic ;  thqr 
were  a  common,  more  or  less  diyersified  and  salient,  but  con- 
stant trait  m  the  charact^  of  all  the  Meroyingian  chiefs  of  the 
{*rankish  tribes,  who  did  not  escape  the  influences  of  Boman 
eiyilizadon,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Yisigoths  and  the  Bur- 
ffundians  had  done.  The  effect  of  these  influences  ^as  only 
oifferent  on  the  former  from  what  it  was  on  the  latter,  and  was 
productiye  of  results  more  yaried,  more  complicated  and  more 
serious. 

Transplanted  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  into  a  situation  which 
was  entirely  new  to  them,  the  descendants  of  Meroyeus  were 
fiiere  assailed  by  a  host  of  new  ideas  and  new  tentatiyes.  £x- 
oessiyely  greedy  of  power  and  of  fame,  of  treasures  and  of 
material  enjoyments,  the^  entered  into  the  pursuit  of  all  this 
with  all  the  energy  of  their  character,  and  they  looked  for  it  as 
much  as  possible  m  the  institutions,  in  the  inyentions  and  eyen 
in  the  excesses  of  the  Boman  ciyilization. 

The  fact  which  I  haye  adduced  aboye,  of  the  construction  of 
two  amphitheatres  by  the  order  of  Ohilperic,  is  sureljr  a  remark- 
able proof  of  this  mania  on  the  part  of  the  Heroyingians  for  be- 
ooming  Bomans.  There  was  not  one  of  them,  not  ey^i  with 
the  exception  of  Cloyis^  but  what  exhibited  among  his  first 
acts  a  similar  manifestation  of  the  greedy  curiosity,  with  which 
the  Barbarians  searched  in  the  culture  of  the  Bomans  for  the 
enjoyments  which  they  suspected  it  was  capable  of  affording; 
CSoyis  had  heud  by  cnance  of  those  mimes  or  dancers  whom  1 
hiaye  already  noticed,  and  whose  art  consisted  in  rendering  by 
tibe  gestures  and  the  moyements  of  the  body  whateyor  poetay 
opuid  express  in  words*  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  haye  one 
of  these  artists  at  his  command.  At  that  time,  howeyer,  there 
'fFere  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  it  was 
Iheodoric,  then  king  of  Ital^,  who  undertook  to  send  him  one. 
TtLQ  pedantic  letter  of  Oassiodoms,  which  announced  and  ac- 
companied this  singular  mission,  is  still  extant.* 

^CiMMofi  eptetols,  :dL   Wii  it  one  of  liie  mtiiT  eplftte*  written,  in  Um namt  of 
^Itoodocie.   UitaddreiMdtoLadainorClofia,lker]d]^EofttoFfMki»   ifloroongtft- 
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All  the  descendants  of  Cloyis  did  not  posh  their  literary 
vanity  so  fiar,  as  to  write  bad  verses  or  heterodox  prose,  like 
CSiilperic.  Bat  it  appears  that  tiie  nuuor^  of  them  prided 
themselves  on  a  correct  knowled^  of  the  Latin.  Fortonataft 
compliments  the  elegance  with  whidt  Oharibert  expressed  him* 
self  m  this  languid* 

Bat  it  is  particnlarly  important  to  observe  tiie  Boman  ten* 
dencies  of  the  Merovingian  chiefe  in  their  government  and  to 
recognize  tiieir  effects  on  it  Kings  of  two  nations,  of  which 
the  one  differed  so  widelv  from  the  other,  these  chie&  foand 
tiiemselves  in  fact  investea  with  two  royalties  equally  distinct, 
the  Boman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Oermanic  on  the  other* 
The  former,  as  the  clei^  then  proclaimed  it,  was  an  absolute 
and  despotic  royalty*  ^e  second,  as  yet  entirely  new  imd  ill- 
defined,  was  but  a  sort  of  military  command,  which  free  warriors 
did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  obey,  except  so  far  as  it 
contributed  to  their  personal  interest. 

As  the  Merovingians  were  captivated  by  the  convenience  of 
the  Boman  royalty,  complete,  all-powerful  and  respected  aa 
it  was,  so  they  detested  the  Germanic,  which  was  always 
precarious,  always  contested,  however  sli^t  might  be  its  depar- 
ture from  the  national  ideas  and  the  habits  of  me  Franks. 

In  this  embarrassing  situation,  the  Merovingians  attempted 
at  first  to  assimilate  the  Germanic  royalty  to  the  Boman,  or  in 
other  words  to  govern  the  conqueror  portion  of  their  subjects 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  tiie  same  laws,  as  they  did  the  con- 
quered. History  has  preserve  us  some  striking  instances  of 
wis  anti-Germanic  tentative  on  tihe  part  of  the  successcm  of 
Olovis.  Theodebert,  the  king  of  Metz,  at  the  instimtion  of  a 
shrewd  Gallo-Boman  or  Gallo-Greek  financier,  by  the  name  of 
Farthenius,  attempted  to  i^ese  a  land-tax  on  the  Frankish  inhar 
bitants  of  his  kingdom.  This  measure  was  successful  for  some 
time ;  but  after  the  decease  of  Theodebert^  Fardienius  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Franks,  and  from  that  time  a  territorial  tax 
was  out  of  the  question. 

We  have  several  constitutions  by  CSiildebert  and  by  Clotaire, 
which  were  conceived  with  tiie  still  bolder  and  still  mere 
anti-GerauJtiic  intent  ci  substituting  capital  punishm^ott  in 
place  of  the  peemiary  compensidi<ms  for  murder,  for  rape  and 
even  for  simple  roblmy. 

A  little  later  (in  614),  Clotaire  IL  held  at  Paris  a  sort  of 

tulating  Um  on  his  recent  victory  over  tbe  AlemamiL  a&d  e^iortlng  Um  to  eleiMiiey 
tovtrd  tke  inkabitantB  of  tlie  oonflnes  of  Italy,  h»  adai  la  OoaalatfiBis  ^  CitluuroBSiiia 
etiam  arte  soa  dootom  pariter  destinayimiia  eneditn,  fit  Mtt  ttinllNdHiiie  eonaoiia 
TOCO  eantando,  gloriaa  TeatnB  poteakalia  oblecwt  i^mm  Mmm%  ertdimna  gfatoa, 
qiiiaad?oa«<uajmdiaeastiataiagiop«f  dbtgiadaBu**- 
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general  council,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  his  realm.  He 
tnen  took  or  adopted  diverse  measures  for  the  discipline  both 
of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  and  he  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  all  trani^ressors  without  distinction  of  nationalitnr 
or  race.  These  tentatives  ended  in  nothing.  The  Franks  stiU 
clung  to  the  manners,  the  laws  and  ideas  of  their  Germanic 
ancestry,  and  thej  maintained  themselyes  in  their  privileged 
situation  of  conquerors.  The  necessary  anta^nism  between 
the  Boman  royalty  and  Germanic  liberty  then  oecame  a  direct 
and  open  conflict  of  hostile  forces.  It  is  of  this  desperate  stmg- 
:le  between  the  Merovingian  kings  and  the  Frankish  leadeaj 
bat  Gregory  of  Tours  describes  so  many  strange  and  pictur- 
esoue  incidents. 

These  kings  had  doubtless  but  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  the  Soman  rojralty  with  which  they  were  so  much  delighted ; 
they  exercised  it  in  an  arbitrary,  ^otistical,  and  brutal  manner; 
so  tnat  the  conquered  portion  of  their  subjects,  which  alone  was 
affected  by  its  provisions,  found  itself  miserably  oppressed  and 
daily  degenerated  more  and  more  into  ignorance  and  povertjr. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  tibe  misdiiief  came  rather  from  the 
royal  a^nts,  the  leudes  or  vassals  of  the  crown,  than  from  the 
kings  iSemselves,  and  there  was  at  the  botton  of  the  Merovin- 
gian monarchy  a  nrogressive  tendency  in  favor  of  the  protection 
of  the  vanquished,  a  disposition  to  adapt  itself  to  their  ideas 
and  to  regiuHl  their  interests.  The  stru^^le,  therefore,  between 
tibe  leudes  and  the  king  was,  strictly  spesSong,  that  of  the  ancient 
civilization  against  the  prolonged  excesses  of  the  conquest. 

This  struggle,  at  first  a  va^e  and  partial  one,  ended  in  con- 
centrating and  localizing  its&;  it  became  that  of  two  distinct 
countries,  of  Keustria  and  Austrasia,  that  of  two  masses  of 
population,  of  which  the  one  was  mostly  Gallo-Boman,  the  other 
prmcipallv  Frankish.  ^ 

The  violence  and  the  disasters  of  this  struggle  act  a  promi- 
nent part  in  our  history,  of  which  they  occupy  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. The  Neustrian  party,  at  first  victorious,  treated  the  leudes 
witn  the  utmost  severity.  But  the  latter,  rallying  under  the  Car- 
lovindians,  who  had  now  become  their  chidts,  were  finally  the 
victorious  coi9batant8.  Their  triumph  in  Gaul  £ad  all  the 
appearance  and  all  the  consequences  of  a  second  Germanic 
conquest,  more  violent,  more  painful  and  more  destructive  than 
the  first.  The  Ghdlo-Boman  society  was  completely  disorganized 
by  it,  and  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  civilization  vanished 
now  entirely. 

Under  the  Merovindians,  at  any  rate  under  the  first  of  them, 
literature  and  the  traditions  relating  to  the  grand  questions  ox 
philosophy,  had  taken  refuge  from  society  in  tiie  churches  and 
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in  the  cloisters,  and  the  clergy  had  thus  preseryed  the  jp<>w0r 
of  a  beneficent  intervention  in  the  government  of  the  Joarba- 
rians  in  favor  of  civilization.  XJMer  the  first  Oarlovingians, 
the  greater  part  of  the  ecclesiaBtical  lands  and  dignities  were 
transferred  07  main  force  into  the  hands  of  the  warriors,  so 
that  the  infinential  and  stndions  portion  of  the  clergy  found 
itself  all  at  once  merged,  as  it  were,  in  the  order  of  soldiers. 
Then  there  was  nothing  left,  to  which  the  name  of  literature 
could  be  applied  in  anj  sense.  The  chronicles  were  then 
almost  tibe  only  kind  of  literary  compositions  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent,  and  these  even  exhibit  the  most  deplorable  marks 
of  the  barbarity  which  had  invaded  everything. 

The  Carlovingians  were  the  men  of  an  epoch  like  this — ^men 
of  war  and  of  conquest — ^who,  before  disquieting  themselves 
about  the  manner  m  which  thev  might  ^vem  the  Gtdlo- 
Bomans,  were  first  of  all  to  make  sure  of  their  obedi^ace. 
Having  soon  rallied  the  entire  mass  of  the  Franks  and  of  the 
Neustnans,  they  went  to  work  to  reconquer  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Gaul,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  last  troubles  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty,  had  made  itself  independent  and 
was  commanded  by  chie&  of  its  own.  The  campaigns  of 
Oharles  Martel,  first  against  the  Provencals  who  had  imited 
with  the  Arabs,  and  then  against  the  Aittbs  alone ;  those  of 
Pepin  against  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  were,  in  military  par- 
lance, grand  and  glorious  enterprises,  far  superior  to  any  of 
those  of  Glovis.  However,  these  enterprises  did  not  inspire 
the  contemporary  chroniclers  with  anyOiing  more  than  arid 
notices,  incoherent  and  truly  barbarous. 

The  Gkdlo-Boman  or  Prankish  writers,  who  after  Gregory  of 
Tours  had  occupied  themselves  with  the  history  of  the  Merovin- 
^ans,  had  shown  themselves  much  inferior  to  him.  They  had 
mterwoven  many  fables  into  their  narratives ;  into  those,  for 
example,  which  relate  to  the  adventures  of  Childeric,  the 
father  of  Clovis,  and  to  the  marriage  of  Olovis  with  Clotilda. 
But  these  fables  had  not  altered  me  substance  of  the  facts ; 
they  were  but  a  sort  of  poetic  development  of  them.  Strictly 
coDsidered,*they  even  attested  a  lively  interest  for  the  events 
and  names  of  glorious  memory  ;  they  were  nothing  more  than 
history  idealized  in  the  sense  and  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
people. 

13iere  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  Oarlovingian  chronicles ; 
they  contain  neither  fiction  nor  poetry,  but  what  is  worse  than 
this,  falsehoods  and  servile  concealments.  And  still  these 
chronicles  are  works  of  genius,  in  comparison  with  a  multitude 
of  others,  which  furnish  us  a  more  exact  standard  of  the  general 
taste  and  of  the  ordinary  compass  of  intelligence,  as  it  existed 
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at  the  close  of  the  seyenth  century  and  dnnng  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth.  Further  on,  toward  tne  end  of  the  latt^  centarj, 
we  m&  find  the  eyents  xdated  in  the  chronicles  in  Question 
despoiled  of  eyerytiiing  that  constitutes  their  proper  enaracter 
or  their  indiyidualitj,  and  reduced  to  certain  ffenenJ  fonmdaSy 
abstract  and  lifeless.  Do  we  wish  to  know,  lor  example,  how 
one  of  these  chronicles  describes  the  famous  Mttle  of 
Poitiers,  which  Charles  Martel  won  oyer  the  Arabs  of  Spain  f 
It  is  as  follows :  ^^  In  783  Karle  fought  against  the  Saracens,  on 
Saturday,  near  Poitiers."  Haye  we  the  curiosity  to  know  what 
transpired  in  723  f  Another  chronicle  giyes  us  the  informa- 
tion m  the  followiag  terms:  ^^ Great  aoundanceu  wars  from 
northern  quarters."* 

And  this  eyen  was  not  the  ultimate  limit  of  barbarity  in  this 
respect;  it  arriyed  at  a  point  where  deyelopments  like  those 
which  I  haye  just  indicated,  appeared  to  be  either  superfluoua 
or  too  difficult  to  be  written.  The  chronicles  of  that  period 
are  exclusiyely  composed  of  the  names  of  the  kings  and  of  the 
figures  which  mark  the  date  of  their  accession. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  last  yestiges  of  the 
ancient  ciyilization  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  disappearing 
foreyer  amid  the  disorders  of  the  Carloymgian  conquest,  when 
Oharlema^e,  inheriting  the  forces  of  that  conquest,  gaye  them 
a  new  and  unexpected  direction.  The  course  of  eyents  had 
brought  Charlemagne  into  early  and  intimate  relations  with  the 
Boman  pontificate,  the  only  power  which  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed, with  some  enlightenment  and  some  consistency,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Western  Empire,  and  was  in  a  position  to  make 
some  efforts  toward  the  triumph  of  those  traditions  oyer  the 
barbarity  by  which  they  were  iuyaded,  and  which  was  con- 
stantiiy  increasing  in  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

^ough  endowed  with  a  manrellous  instinct  of  ciyilizatiim, 
Charlemagne  had  neyertheless  in  his  character  many  and  de- 
cided traits  of  the  barbaric  genius ;  he  remained  a  German  in 
m<»e  than  one  respect,  and  it  wonld  be  a  question  to  know 
whether  he  properly  comprehended  or  really  could  p^orm  all 
that  the  church  of  Bome  suggested  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  restoration  of  social  order  and  of  ciyilization  in  the  West. 
Oiarlemagne,  howeyer,  always  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  tiiis  ciyilization,  and  accompUshed  great  things  for  it  He 
resuscitated  the  culture  of  language  and  of  letters  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  utter  abandonment ;  he  made  war  against  the  Bar- 

*  fUL  '^  Magna  fertOitM  «l  beOa  ooatim  •cndlmdui.'*  7SS.  **  Kariiui  Dugnayft  em^ 
tra  fiartoenos  die  Babbato  ad  FietaTia."  709.  **Amiiia  diinia  at  dafioieiia  thietna. 
QodaMd  moritiHr."  BaTaral  apaoioMBa  af  tkaaa  akroaielaai  ar,  aattay  wara  tannad, 
JtmMimy  may  ba  found  in  Parts :  Mannm.  Qarm.  matorie.,  toL  L  p.  19,  aqq.-    ~~ ' 
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bariims  bejond  the  Bhine  witli  a  view  to  oonyerting  them  io 
CSmriaanity,  and  through  Ohristianitj  to  a  i^gaisr  social  eoc^ 
iste^ce.  Finallj,  br  accepting  the  title  of  Emperor  of  lb* 
West,  he  appears  to  nave  indicated  Uie  dcH^e  of  eloTating  die 
whole  of  it. 

Bat  the  existence  and  the  projects  of  Ohatlemaffne  w&re  but 
a  magnificent  exception,  a  sudden  and  a  powerfm  intenruptlofii 
of  the  natural  course  (k  things.  After  mm,  tiie  stmggfo  hth 
tween  the  political  ideas  and  traditions  of  Bome  and  ^b» 
principles  of  the  Germanic  conquest  commenced  anew.  The 
wars  of  Louis  le  D^onnaire  with  his  sons,  those  of  his  6oii% 
first  amon^  themselyes  and  subsequently  with  their  yassalS) 
were  but  <£e  continuation  of  this  struj^le,  sligfatlj  modified  1^ 
ihe  pecuKar  circumstances  of  the  times  and  by  the  reigns  of 
Pepm  and  of  Charlemagne.  The  Germanie  spirit  was  at  £tdB 
time  also  triumphant  The  Carlovingian  monarchy  was  dis- 
membered in  its  turn,  still  more  completdy  than  had  beeft 
that  of  the  Merovingians,  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
same  causes. 

The  vassals  of  every  rank  and  of  every  race  established  theni^ 
selves  as  absolute  hereditary  seigniors  in  the  provinces,  in  th^ 
cities,  on  domains,  which  they  had  thus  fsr  only  possessed  as 
revocable  fiefe.  This  was  the  definitive  result,  toward  which 
the  Frankish  conquest  had  tended  fit>m  the  beginning.  That 
long  period  of  modem  history,  which  is  vulgarly  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  feudal,  commences  with,  and  in  consequened 
oj^  this  dismemberment  of  Charlemagne's  empire. 

^Qiis  dismemberment,  brought  on  W  general  causes,  i^as 
everywhere  attended  with  uniform  e£^ts,  which  were,  ho^<^ 
ever,  not  without  many  local  variations.  I  shall  here  consider 
it  only  in  relation  to  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  without  inquiring 
for  the  present,  in  what  respects  the  feudalism  of  this  country 
may  have  difEered  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Frande  and  Europe.  1 
may  perhaps  return  to  these  distinctions  on  another  oceih 
don. 

Hie  sreat  feudal  sdgniories  of  the  South  date  their  existenoa 
from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century ;  tibey  consolidated  dieoi^ 
selves  from  llie  commencement  of  the  tenth,  and  what  I*  hav^ 
here  t6  sajr  respecting  tiie  condition  of  liie  countrieiE^  whidi 
constitutea  these  seigniories,  has  chiefiy  reference  to  the  initeiv 
tal  between  880  and  920. 

By  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  soutili  of 
Oatu  had  never  been  parcelled  out  to  any  very  ^isat  extent 
even  after  it  had  detached  itself  from  the  jEVttxiSi  eonquestt 
Aquitania,  which  was  by  far  the  larjgest^  portion  of  it,  had 
nearly  always  constitutea  but  a  single  stated  first  as  a  dudby 
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and  afterward  as  a  kingdom.  Some  isolated  and  smaller 
mrts,  sach  as  the  Provence  and  Septimania,  correc^nded  to 
uie  ancient  Boman  divisions^  and  had  atrictly  determmed  ph^^ 
rical  limits^  winch  to  ^  certain  extent  may  hare  served  as  the 
motive  for  their  accidental  isolation. 

In  this  new  state  of  things,  there  could  no  longer  be,  and 
tiiere  was  in  fact  no  longer,  any  territorial  division  which  de- 
served the  name  of  a  country,  or  any  group  of  population 
which  could  be  called  a  people.  All  these  groups  were  too 
small  or  too  factitious  to  merit  any  such  denomination.  They 
eorresponded  to  nothing  natural  or  historical.  The  number  of 
states  that  had  sow  sprung  up  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
cities  or  the  fortresses,  ana  tnere  were  as  many  national  divi- 
sions as  there  were  dukes,  counts,  suzerains  of  every  denomina- 
tion and  of  every  rank. 

And  yet  these  millions  of  men,  divided  into  so  many  littie 

K>ups,  differed  in  no  essential  respect  among  themselves, 
ey  had  the  same  faith  and  the  same  cultus ;  mey  were  gov- 
erned by  the  same  civil  laws,  by  the  same  municipal  institu- 
tions ;  they  had  the  same  manners,  the  same  arts,  the  same 
kind  and  nearly  the  same  degree  of  culture ;  they  all  spoke 
the  same  lan^age;  they  had  the  same  historical  traditions, 
and  they  all  Knew  that  they  had  long  been  united  under  the 
same  government.  In  a  word,  all  these  people  continued  to 
form,  m  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore, one  and  the  same  society,  a  mass  which  was  homogeneous 
in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

What  then  was  the  basis  of  this  social  tmity  ?  What  were 
those  laws,  those  institutions,  those  manners,  and  those  tradi- 
tions common  to  all  those  groups,  which  were  isolated  only  by 
their  political  chiefs!  They  were  still  the  laws,  the  institu- 
tions, the  manners  and  the  traditions  of  the  Bomans,  greatiy 
modified,  undoubtedly,  and  greatly  deteriorated,  but  neverthe- 
less recognizable  stiu ;  still  dear  to  the  people,  and  destined 
to  live  again  imder  new  forms  at  some  future  day.  It  thus 
appears,  tiiat  cvctl  after  its  five  centuries  of  perpetuid  struggle 
against  the  progressive  disorders  of  the  two  Frankish  conquests, 
this  ancient  ana  nowerful  civilization  of  the  Roman  world  had 
not  yet  been  totally  annihilated  in  the  south  of  Gkul.  Whatever 
in  tnese  countries  and  during  the  epochs  in  question  constituted 
a  characteristic  trait  of  national  maimers,  a  rule  or  medium  of 
iocial  order,  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  orof  the  intellect,  or 
a  popular  enjoyment — lall  this  bad  been  derived  from  an 
anterior  civilization,  and  was  only  the  prolonged  consequence 
ef  the  GrsBCO-Boman  influence. 

I  have  BO  room  here  for  a  complete  portraiture  of  the  south 
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of  iVimce  in  fhis  new  conditian,  and  I  Bhall  limit  myself  to 
an  outline  of  the  state  of  literatare  and  of  the  arts. 

The  restoration  of  learnings  which  was  wrought  out  bj 
the  fostering  care  of  Charlema^e,  did  not  extend  to  the 
sonthem  parts  of  €kral.  Whemer  churchmen  or  laymen, 
the  writers  who    during   the   reign   of  this   prince   distin- 

Sished  themselres  by  their  talent,  or  those  ^o  at  a  later 
te  were  trained  in  the  schools  founded  by  him,  were 
nearly  all  of  them  either  Germans  or  Gallo-Romans  from  the 
Nortn.  There  is  scarcely  one  that  could  be  designated  as  hav- 
ing come  from  toe  South.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  part  of 
Gaul  we  meet  with  abbeys  and  ecclesiastical  schools  of  Charle- 
manic  origin,  but  these  schools  do  not  figure  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  Middle  Age.  That  of  Aniane,*  in  Septimania, 
is  the  only  one  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  invested  with 
some  degree  of  celebrity ;  but  this  celebrity  even  is  a  gratuitous 
one.  The  best  authenticated  historical  information  respecting 
this  abbev,  under  the  rubric  of  art,  is,  that  the  columns  and 
the  marble  employed  in  its  construction  were  derived  from  one 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Itimes,  which  was  probably 
destroyed  on  this  account. 

Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  the  capacity  of  King  of  Aquitaine, 
applied  himself  with  more  zeal  and  with  greater  success  than 
Gharlemasne  to  the  reform  of  both  the  secular  and  the  regular 
der^  of  the  country.  The  number  and  the  flourishing  conmtion 
of  the  Aquitanian  monasteries  under  his  reign  were  spoken  of 
with  boastful  praise;  and  this  prosperity  had,  probably, 
redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  studies  and  the  literature  of 
the  Latin.  But  it  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  The  perpetual 
wars  and  the  troubles  of  every  kind,  in  which  Aquitaine  was 
involved  under  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  his  suc- 
cessors, soon  caused  the  ruin  of  its  churches  and  monasteries,  so 
that  the  Aquitanian  clergy,  like  that  of  the  South  in  general, 
were  in  a  short  time  degraded  to  the  same  level  of  imorance 
and  of  grossness,  in  wmch  the  masses  of  &e  population  were 
already  buried.  This  is  a  fact  on  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  dwell,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  see  some  very  aston- 
ishing  proofs. 

Meanwhile,  that  which  directly  follows  from  this  iact  imtix 
reference  to  my  subject,  is,  that  from  the  ninth  century  the 
Boman  literature  of  the  South  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 

*Tlito  WIS  probftblj  nothiiiff  more  than  the  monasterivm  Ai^eiUMf  wUob  in 
CliarlefiiMnM*s  time  wu  onder  ue  direotioii  of  a  certoin  Benedletof  (Porta :  Mon.  Germ. 
Hilt.  YoLl  p.  301),  eiad  which  in  the  ComtUuiio  d§  MrvUh  mmtuUHtnm  of  Louie  L 
is  enomereted  ae  one  otfniy-^ht  inetitatiooe  of  a  fdmilar  neine  and  oharaoter.  Perta^ 
YOl.  iii.,  p.  223.-^4. 
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and  that  the  measureB  of  Gharlemagne  bad  nab  been  able  to 
resuscitate  it.  Tbeae  meaflnree  had,  on  the  eontrarr,  displaced 
the  focus  of  Latin  studies  and  traditions  in  Qmi ;  they  had 
transferred  it  from  the  South  to  the  North,  and  this  displace- 
naent  had  an  influence  on  the  literary  destiny  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  has,  perhaps,  as  yet  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

It  is  from  the  tmie  of  this  displacement,  that  we  b^n  to  p&^ 
ceiye  in  the  south  of  France  the  first  efforts  of  a  new  local  and 
popular  literature  disen^aginfi;  itself  from  the  remains,  the 
reminiscences  of  the  ancient  Grseco-Boman  literature,  which 
was  then  expiring,  or  had  already  expired.  I  haye  promised 
to  make  the  attempt  of  giying  a  complete  exposition  of  this 
curious  transition,  and  the  moment  has  now  aniyed  for  keeping 
my  word.  With  this  end  in  yiew,  I  shall,  in  the  first  pfa^. 
describe  the  general  condition  of  the  manners,  the  ideas,  ana 
the  culture,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  transition  in  question  was 
effected,  and  it  will  thus  become  much  easier  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish the  accidental  or  necessary  impulsions  b^  which  it  waa 
determined.  And  perhaps  we  shall  find  in  this  cursory  siuT'' 
yey  more  numerous  yestiges  of  the  ancient  paganism  and  of  the 
ancient  pagan  ciyilization,  than  we  might  haye  looked  for  at  so 
adyanced  an  epoch  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  were  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Qer* 
manic  nations  took  pcxasession  of  Gaul,  Christianity  was  the 
onJy  religion  of  the  country.  This  is  an  improbable  hypothesis, 
contradicted  by  positiye  facts.  It  is  inoontestably  established, 
that  on  seyersus  points  of  territory,  in  the  remoter  proyinces 
and  on  the  mountains,  Dmidism  and  other  primitiye  modes  of 
worship,  peculiar  to  the  inhaMtants  of  Gaul,  had  maintained 
themselyes  to  the  last  days  of  the  Soman  doooiinion,  and  had 
eyen  suryiyed  it.  It  is  still  more  certain,  that  the  Greeco- 
Boman  paganism  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  a  portion  of 
the  GftUo-iBomans  under  the  dominion  of  we  Barbanans.  The 
zeal,  with  which  the  clergy  combated  all  these  remains  of 
idolatry,  is  attested  by  history.  This  war  was  a  long  one,  and 
was  attended  with  many  singular  incidents,  esj^ecially  in  the 
South,  where  classical  paganism  had  maintained  its  ascend^oicy 
much  longer  and  more  completely  than  in  the  North. 

Towara  tiie  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Saint  Oaesarius, 
bishop  of  i^les,  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  ecclesiastical 
chiefs  of  his  time,  had  been  occupied  dunng  the  whole  of  his 
episcopate  in  combating  the  anti-Christian  superstitions  of  the 
i&abitants  of  his  diocese.  These  superstitions,  of  which  a  con* 
temporary  priest  has  transmitted  to  us  a  list,  which  comprises 
almost  the  entire  circle  of  the  GrsBCO-Latin  paganism,  blended, 
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peiiia|>8,  with  some  remainB  of  the  ancient  local  paganianu 
The  celebration  of  the  calends,  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
harospices,  the  belief  in  auguries,  the  cultns  of  fountains  and 
of  forests  are  enumerated  among  the  obnoxious  practices. 

Not  only  did  these  people  then  still  beHeTe  in  the  false  cods, 
but  they  continued  to  immolate  victims  in  honor  of  them. 
This  is  evident  from  one  of  the  canons  of  the  coundl  of  Orleans, 
pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication  against  those,  who 
had  participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  viands  offered  at 
the  sacrifices.* 

Another  council,  held  at  Toledo  in  the  year  589,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  extended  over  all  the  dioceses  of  the  metropolis  of 
Karbonne,  attests  the  fact,  that  in  these  dioceses  paganism 
was  no  less  prevalent  than  it  was  in  that  of  Aries.  A  canon  of 
this  council  condemns  in  somewhat  vague  and  general  terms 
the  iocrUe^es  of  idolairt/y  which  were  practised  in  all  jparts  of 
the  countnes  subject  to  the  Yi8igoths.t '  A  new  council,  held 
at  Narbonne  that  same  year,  in  continuation  and  in  conclusion 
of  the  preceding  one,  points  out  expressly  among  aU  those 
sacrileges  of  idmatry,  which  the  latter  had  proscribed  without 
any  specifications,  one  which  was  peculiar  to  the  province  of 
Narbonne.  It  prohibits  the  celebration  of  Thursday,  the  day  of 
Jupiter,  unless  some  Christian  solemnity  should  happen  to  coin- 
cid!e  with  the  day4 

This  concurrence  of  the  councils  and  of  the  bishops  in  com-» 
bating  everywhere  the  remains  of  the  ancient  idolatry  had 
been  productive  of  some  effect ;  but  the  success  was  far  from 
being  a  complete  one.  Sundry  religious  usages  of  the  GrsBCO- 
l^man  paganism  had  been  retained  in  southern  Gaul,  as  in 
other  places,  and  even  to  a  ^eater  extent,  in  spite  of  all  the 

Erotestations  and  the  opposition  pf  the  clergy.    These  usages 
ad,  however,  gradually  lost  their  primitive  character ;  they 
had  ceased  to  be  religious  acts ;  they  were  no  longer  livii^ 

*  ConeiL  Aiirel.  fi.,  eao.  zx. :  "  CathoUci,  md  ad  idoloram  ealtimi  non  eoBtodita  ad 
fntegmm  aeeepti  gratia,  revertantor,  vel  qui  efbis  fdolomm  cultibiis  immolatlB  gnffta 
QUeue  i^nMNuttpttonia  vtantiir  ab  eoclesia  coBtibm  areeantar/'  etc. 

t  OoBofl.  ^JMet.  itf.  oaa.  xvL :  **  Qaoniam  pena  per  omnem  Hispaniam  aive  GalUaia 
idolstris  aaerfl^un  iiudeYlt,  hoe,  cam  eonaenfii  gloriosissimi  principis,  gancta  sysote 
ordinaTit,  at  osmaiaeardoaiii  loeo  mo  una  cum  jodice  territorii  saerileglam  naiMta^ 
torn  ato^oaa  perqaii^  at  axternliiare  inyevtaiii  boh  diflferat/'  etc.,  etc.  Tbe  Mnalty 
of  excominiimcanoil  !a  attiM^ied  to  the  neglect  of  this  requirement.  SeTeraf  of  the 
oa^talariea  of  Clariiiigia  lDTe%h  irtth  great  aeverity  agafaiBt  aU  the  iBauiiBa  of 
Pagan  emMtatitioa,  and  exhort  the  bialnma  to  baniih  tibem  from  their  respeotive  dio- 
cesea :  **m  nopnlne  Dei  paganiaa  non  fiiciat ;  aed  at  (minea  sparcitfea  gentilmtia  abjiciak 
at  reqNttty  uwo  prof  ana  gacrificia  mortaonnn,  aive  sortilegoa  Tel  dmoM^  aire  phylao- 
tefia  et  anfforia^  aive  incantationea,  aive  hoatiaa  immolatitiaay  tpa^  atolti  hominea 
Jazta  ecelema  nta  paganornm  fkciant,  sab  nomine  lanctorani  tMrty^om,"  ^^m  ^^* 

i Condi.  Narbon,  can.  zv. :  "Ad  nos  penrenit,  qnoedam  de  ponnlia  CathoUce  fidei 
execrabili  rita  diem  quintam  feriam,  cnii  et  dicitar  JoYla,  exeolere  et  operationem 
non  faoere.*'    A  geyere  penalty  is  added  against  this  practice.— £ii. 
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superstitions  blended  with,  or  snbstitated  in  the  place  of,  Ohriat- 
ianiiy«  The  false  sods  had  been  gradnallj  forgotten,  but  the 
natural  desire  and  the  necessity  of  agreeable  emotions,  and  the 
social  habits  to  which  their  cultus  had  given  rise,  had  nearly 
all^  of  them  nurvived  that  cultus.  Hie  sports,  the  songs,  the 
imitative  and  picturesque  dances,  which  had  constituted  a  part 
of  them,  had  remained  in  vogue  as  the  means  of  reumon,  as 
civic  festivals,  as  popular  spectacles. 

These  diversions  nad  forced  themselves  into  an  association 
with  the  ceremonies  of  Christianity ;  they  took  place  on  the 
occasions  of  Christian  solemnities,  and  they  had  become  in  a 
measure  their  accessory.  Those  paf^an  temples,  where  they 
had  commenced,  cont&ned  to  be^leir  theilt^  tnmgformei 
into  churches,  as  had  been  the  majority  of  these  temples.  The 
companies  of  dancers,  which  represented  the  antique  choruses, 
were  composed  (as  had  been  the  latter)  sometimes  of  persons 
of  both  sexes ;  somethnes,  and  it  would  seem  most  frequentiy, 
of  women  and  of  damsels.  Their  dances  were  always  accom- 
panied with  songs,  and  tiie  ordinary  burden  of  these  songs  con- 
sisted  of  sentimeuts  or  adventures  of  love.  The  wntmgs  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laws  never  mention  them  without  horror, 
never  without  branding  them  as  tissues  of  turpitude  and 
obscenity. 

It  was  these  remains  of  the  ancient  choral  plays,  these 
dances  and  the  songs  with  which  they  were  accompanied,  that 
the  councils  of  every  epoch  of  the  Middle  Age  proscribed  as 
being  yet  in  vogue ;  which  they  designated  as  pagan  usages, 
sometimes  by  new  names,  invented  for  this  purpose,  but  more 
frequently  by  their  ancient  epithets,  and  which  they  describe 
in  a  manner,  which  proves  that  these  epithets  were  well 
applied. 

Charlemagne  did  his  utmost  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  coun- 
cils and  bishops  for  the  abolition  of  these  relics  of  paganism. 
He  issued  on  this  subject  a  capitulary,  of  which  I  shall  give  a 
verbal  report,  because  it  characterizes  the  usages  condemned  by 
it  It  is  as  follows :  ^^  When  the  people  come  to  the  churches, 
on  Sundays  or  on  fast-days,  let  tiiem  not  ^ve  themselves  up  to 
dances,  to  saltations,  or  to  tiie  chanting  of  mfamous  and  obscene 
songs,  for  these  thin^  are  the  remains  of  pagan  customs."  * 

&e  general  council  held  at  Bome  in  826,  characterizes  these 
profanations  still  more  q>ecificaUy.  ^  There  are  j^rsons,"  says 
the  thirteenth  canon  oi  tiiat  council,  ^^  and  especially  women, 
who  on  the  feast  of  the  Kativity,  or  on  other  religious  occasions 
repair  to  the  churches,  not  from  any  suitable  motives,  but  for 

*  Another  oiHP'^<>li'7  is  to  a  timilar  offBOi :  "  Ga&tloiim  tmrpe  atqno  hunnrionmi  eircft 
eoclesias  agere  omnino  contradioixnufl.    Qaod  et  ubiqae  THandiim  est."— JBtf. 
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the  purpose  of  dancing,  of  chanting  Bcandalons  words,  of  forming 
and  of  leading  choruses,  so  that  if  they  have  come  there  wim 
yaual  sins,  they  return  thence  with  tiiie  heaviest."  * 

These  profane  cnstoms,  common  to  all  the  countries  which 
had  been  provinces  of  the  Boman  Empire,  were  very  generally 
prevalent  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  we  en* 
counter  vestiges  ot  mem  in  almost  every  direction. 

From  the  year  589,  the  council  of  Toledo,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  prohibited  the  exhibition  of  profane  dances 
and  of  obscene  son^  during  the  solemnities  of  Christian 
worship,  t  The  practice,  which  we  are  told  was  kept  up  for  a 
long  time  at  Limoges,  is  still  more  curious  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  more  circumstantiaL  The  people  of  this  city  were  in  the 
habit  of  interfering  on  their  own  account  in  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  Saint  Muiial,  who  was  the  apostle  and  the  patron 
of  the  country.  At  the  conclusion  of  eacn  psalm,  they  sung  in 
place  of  the  words  prescribed  by  the  liturgy,  a  couplet  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  of  wnich  the  sense  was :  ^' oaint  Martial  pray 
for  us  and  we  will  dance  for  you."  And  they  actuidly  danced 
while  chanting  these  words.  They  executed  a  round,  a  chorus, 
and  all  this  in  the  church  itself. 

The  festival  of  the  Ascension  was  likewise  celebrated  in  that 
city  by  popular  dances,  with  this  difference  only,  that  these 
dances  were  not  performed  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  but  on 
a  neighboring  meadow.  The  same  thin^  was  practised  at 
Ch^ons,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons.  There  is  one  circumstance 
connected  with  these  usages,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
proofe,  wotdd  alone  suffice  to  establish  their  pagan  oririn ;  it  is 
the  care  with  which  the  clergy,  unable  to  abolish  them, 
attempted  to  sanctify  them,  by  adapting  them  as  well  as 
could  be  done  to  the  Christian  cultus.  It  thus  frequently 
happened,  that  a  priest  preluded  with  some  prayer  or  some  pious 
ceremony  to  these  rounds  and  these  profane  songs,  in  whicn  the 
people  sought  their  pleasure. 

*  Concfl.  Boman.  anni  826,  can.  zxzr. :  "  Simt  qaidam,  et  maxime  miilieres,  qui  festis 
diebns  atqne  Banotonim  natalitiis.  non  pro  eonmi,  qidbus  delectantar,  desideiiit 
adveiUrei  Md  ballaiido,  Torbt  tinpk  decantando,  choreas  tenendo  et  dncendo,  sfanftt- 
tadinem  paganonun  peragendo  adyenlre  procoraat;  tales  enim,  si  cam  minoribna 
yeniant  aa  ecclesiam  peccatia,  cam  majoribiis  reyertontnr/'  etc.,  etc.  Leo  IV.  entoina 
exoommonioation,  If  alter  aa  admonition  the  practice  is  not  abandoned.  Hie  XCXth 
canon  of  the  Connefl  of  GeyiUe  (a.d.  650)  proscribes  the  same  cnstom,  which  appeara 
to  have  been  in  yogne  oaall  eztoaoxdinary  occasions,  such  as  dedications  of  ohnrchea, 
festiyals  of  Hm  maityn,  etc.— JSii. 

t  Conoil.  Tolet.  can.  xxiii. :    **  Exterminanda  omnino  est  irreligloea  consnetado, 

3 nam  ynlgna  per  sanctonim  solemnitates  u^ere  consnevit ;  at  popnUi  ^loi  debent  officia 
[yina  attendere,  saltationibns  et  torpibns  myigilent  canticis;  non  adnOi  tibi  nocentes, 
sed  et  religiosomm  officiia  perstrepentes.  Hoc  etenim,  nt  ab  omal  M^aaia  depellatnr, 
sacerdotnm  et  Jndicnm  a  concilio  sancto  core  committatiir."  Anomr  council  of  an 
earlier  date  issued  a  similar  canon:  **Non  licet  in  eeetoiia  choroa  ■scnlarimn,  yel 
puellarnm  cantica  exeroere,  nee  conyiyia  in  ecclesia  pnq^arara/'  etc.— fd. 
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All  these  remains  of  pagan  rites  reposed  on  iihe  general 
groundwork  of  paganism.  They  represented  tiie  ordinary 
formalities  common  to  all  the  ancient  festiTals,  ifithont  any 
more  particnlar  ref(n*ence  to  any  one  of  these  festirals  than  to 
another.  At  any  rate,  the  testimonies  of  the  ecclesiastics  on 
^lis  point  are  too  vague  to  diatingoish  anything  more  speciaL 
Among  all  these  pagan  reminfecences  of  ^e  Mradle  Age,  tliere 
are  but  very  few,  which  it  seems  possible  to  refer  to  ainy 
determinate  localities  or  particularities  of  the  ancient  dultus. 
Of  these  I  shall  only  notice  one,  which  is,  however,  a  singular 
«nd  a  remarkable  one,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  connected 
with  the  ancient  cultus  of  Flora. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eome  adored  under  this  name  a  divini^, 
which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  fecundity  of  l2ie  eartn, 
and  over  the  prosperous  growth  of  vegetation,  r^arded  as  a 
means  of  sustenance  for  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  in  the 
beginning  of  Mav,  by  amusements  which  had  become  prover- 
biid  for  their  scanoaL  Hie  courtesans  of  the  city  were  collected  in 
Uie  stadium ;  and  at  a  siven  signal  they  stripped  themselves  of 
all  their  garments,  and  commenced  running  races,  the  prize  of 
which,  like  that  ot  all  the  other  public  q)orts,  was  awarded  by 
didy  appointed  magistrates,  and  m  the  name  of  the  people. 

Mow  can  we  imagine,  that  a  usage  like  diis  could  have 
maintained  itself,  under  the  Christian  empref  And  yet  it 
was  kept  up,  and  that  for  centuries,  in  several  cities  of  ancient 
Provence,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Aries.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  customs  of  tkus  city  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost by  diverse  gymnastic  exercises,  by  feats  in  wrestling,  in 
leajping  and  in  racing— exercises,  the  taste  for,  and  the  habit  of 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Itassilians  had  left  in  all  iSbB  places 
which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  their  sway,  xhese 
amusements  always  drew  together  an  immense  concourse  of 
people ;  they  were  concluded  by  races  of  nude  prostitutes,  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  won  them ;  they  were 
distributed  by  the  magistrates,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mxmity.  All  this  was  r^ulated  by  the  municipal  statutes,  and 
all  this  was  not  abolished  xmtil  the  sixteenth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrance  of  a  capuchin. 

The  same  thing  was  practised  at  Beaucaire  and  doubtless  in 
many  an  other  city,  whose  an<^ent  usa^  are  now  forgotten  and 
unknown.  The  association  of  sports  l&e  these  with  one  of  the 
most  solemn  festivals  of  the  Christian  church  has  something 
striking  about  it.  It  shows  us,  how  strong  the  tendency  of  the 
pe^le  was,  to  transfer  to  the  austere  pomp  of  the  new  cultus 
the  obscenest  reminiscences  of  the  old. 

As  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  pagan  usages  beeame 
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more  insignificant  and  of  rarer  occurrence  in  proportion  to-  the 
remoteness  of  their  origin,  and  that  the  cl^*g7.had  redoubled 
its  efforts  to  a,bolish  or  to  modify  them,  we  may  re^utd  theiir 
popularity  at  comparatiyely  recent  epochs  as  the  certam  indica- 
tion of  a  much  more  extensive  popularity  at  an  earlier  period. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Proven9al  manners  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury  still  contained  a  multitude  of  usages,  which  authorize 
us  to  suppose,  that  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  these 
customs  must  have  been  at  least  half  pagan.  The  following 
striking  illustration  I  gather  firom  a  curious  pamphlet,  addressed, 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  (in  1645),  to  Gassendi,  by  a  certain 
Tourangeau,  who  was  one  of  his  friends.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Provence,  this  good  Tourangeau  had  been  dngularly  struck  by 
what  he  had  seen  there  m  every  part  <tf  tibie  country,  that 
ap|>eared  to  him  strange  and  pa^an  in  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and  espeoiallv  m  the  famous  processicm  of 
Corpus  Ohristi  at  Aix.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  his 
offence  at  the  scandal,  that  he  addressed  to  Gassenoi  the  uttle 
work  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  was  entitled :  ^^  A 
complaint  to  Gassendi,  with  reference  to  the  unchristian  usages 
of  his  countrymen,  the  Froven9als."  The  author  describes  me 
festival  of  Saint  Lazarus,  as  he  had  seen  it  celebrated  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  following  manner : 

^^  Pagan  Marseilles,"  says  he,  ^^  had  strenuously  prohibited  all 
theatri^  representations ;  but  now  that  it  professes  the  rdi^on, 
in  the  eyes  of  which  all  the  amusements  of  the  stage  are  crmies, 
it  has  ceased  to  abstain  from  these  amusements.  In  fact,  it 
celebrates  the  festival  of  Saint  Lazarus  with  dances,  which, 
owin^  to  the  multitude  and  the  variety  of  their  fi^;ures,  have  all 
the  air  of  theatrical  representations.  All  the  mhabitants,  at 
least  those  who  wish  to  make  the  day  of  their  Saint  a  merry 
one,  meet  publicly,  both  men  and  women,  and  wearing  grotesque 
masks,  they  all  commence  the  most  extravagant  dances,  x  ou 
would  say  that  Satvrs  and  Kymphs  were  carrying  on  their 
frolics  togedier.  They  take  each  other  by  the  himd,  they 
march  through  the  city  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  violins,  and 
when  they  form  an  uninterrunted  file  bending  and  winding 
its  serpetine  course  through  aU  the  turns  and  passages  of  the 
streets,  they  call  this  great  sport  But  why  should  it  be  made 
in  honor  of  Saint  Lazams  f  This  is  a  mystery  which  I  am 
unable  to  divine,  any  more  than  the  manv  other  extravagances 
in  which  the  Provence  abounds,  and  to  wnich  the  people  are  so 
much  attached,  that  if  any  one  were  to  relax  their  observance, 
however  slightly,  it  would,  be  looked  upon  as  a  hi^h  misde- 
meanor, which  is  sometimes  punished  bv  the  deBtruetion  of  tiiie 
property  and  hiurvest  of  the  delinquent.'' 
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A  provincial  council  of  Narbonne  held  in  the  year  1561.  had 
not  yet  done  widi  these  obnoxious  remains  of  paganism,  wnich, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  condemned  since  the  year  589 — ^that 
is  to  say)  more  tnan  nine  centories  before.  It  proscribed  anew 
the  practice  of  dancing,  and  every  other  sort  of  play  or  repre- 
sentation in  the  churches  or  cemeteries. 

That  which  took  place  at  the  celebration  of  funerals  coinddes 
with  all  the  preceoing  facts,  and  confirms  all  the  reflections, 
which  are  suggested  bv  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
clergy  of  the  8outh  had  made  every  effort  to  obtain  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead— in  other  words,  of  one  of  the  olBSices  of  social  life,  over 
which  religion  naturally  exerts  the  greatest  amount  of  influence* 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  epochs  of  the  Middle  A^ 
now  under  consideration,  the  funerals  were  celebrated  with  me 
most  incongruous  intermixture  of  Christian  and  pagan  rites. 
It  was  still  customary,  for  example,  to  engage  for  funeral  pro- 
cessions bands  of  hired  mourners,  who  by  their  gestures,  tneir 
words  and  their  screams,  gave  aJl  the  demonstrations  of  the 
intensest  grief.  Death  was  celebrated  with  songs,  which 
were  not  those  of  the  Christian  ritual,  but  which  were 
composed  expressly  for  the  occasion.  They  were  a  sort  of 
mjTiologues,  and  alwavs  executed  with  a  certain  formal  prepa> 
ration,  often  by  two  alternate  choruses  of  maidens,  and  with 
noisy  accompaniments  of  an  instrumental  music,  as  profane  as 
the  songs  themselves  with  which  it  was  intermingled ;  and  all 
this  transpired  in  the  church  and  in  the  presence  of  the  priests, 
who  were  obliged  to  participate  in  these  acts  of  heathenism,  or 
at  any  rate  to  submit  to  them  1  This  latter  mode  of  celebrating 
funeral  solemnities  seems  to  have  been  rather  Greek  than 
Boman.  Moreover,  the  coimtry  in  which  it  was  generally 
prevalent  and  popular  during  the  Middle  Am  was  one,  in 
which  the  Greek  population  had  predominated  for  centuries 
before  ;  it  was  the  jProvence  proper.  The  custom  was  still  in 
vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  tnirteenth  century,  and  in  all 
probability  much  later. 

Charlemagne  had  already  attempted  to  abolish  these  whoUv 
pagan  modes  of  burying  the  dead.  He  had  decreed  that  all 
those,  who  attended  a  funeral  procession,  and  did  not  know  some 
psalm  by  heart,  should  sing  the  JSvrie  deison  aloud.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  substitute  something  religious,  something  Christian, 
m  place  of  the  profane  songs  in  use  on  such  occasions. 

These  different  traits,  imch  I  could  easilv  have  multiplied, 
reveal  several  characteristic  propensities  of  the  medieeval  inha- 
bitants of  the  south  of  France.  We  perceive,  that  what  they 
had  retoined  with  the  greatest  tenacity  of  the  paganism  of  the 
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Gimkt  and  Bonums,  was  its  gajest,  its  ibosfc  sensual  and  its 
most  picturesque  side,  in  slior^  whatever  was  adbpted  to  eap- 
tivale  the  eyes  or  ear  in  the  shape  of  an  amnaement  <^  a 
upcpctade. 

It  was  perhaps  in  conseqn^ice  of  the  slone  tendencies,  that 
these  people  had  preserved  certain  provisions  of  the  civil  or 
penal  code  of  the  IPhocseato,  which  were  incotaEipatifole  with  die 
pnrity  of  the  Ohristian  spirit.  Thnil,  for  example^  in  several  dT 
the  southern  citi«^  and  particularlv,  it  woilld  aeem,  ill  tiiose 
which  were  nearest  to  the  sea-coast,  tne  punidiment  for  adulterj 
was  a  greater  aoandal  than  the  crime  itsdf.  Hie  culpable  party, 
if  a  Woman,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  natiune  upon  an  ass,  and 
thus  pkraded  tim>ugh  the  whole  city.  We  have  every  resaon 
to  rc^ittd  this  custom  as  one  of  Ionian  ori^m,  tthd  introduced 
into  Gaul  by  the  MassOians.  At  any  rats,  it  is  an  establiiAed 
fiust,  that  on  the  nortfa^nk  coasts  of  lonia  the  same  erilne  was 
punished  in  ezaedv  the  same  manner.  The  vroman  thua  pun*- 
idied  was  therb  caued  anebatis;  that  b  to  say,  the  rider  upon 
an  asil. 

Besiditti  these  ancient  festivals,,  which  ther  had  kept  up  ftoai 
the  pagan  times,  the  people  of  die  South  had  amusements  of 
anotner  kind  and  much  more  frequent,  for  which  they  vrere 
likewise  indebted  to  anti<j^uity.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these 
were  the  feats  of  dextenty,  of  strength,  or  of  a^ty,  which 
were  performed  in  the  open  air,  eitb^  in  tbe  streets  or  on  the 
pubUc  places^  Among  tnese  amusements  the  various  kinds  of 
rope^lancing  %Bred  with  distiuctioiu 

13ie  invention  and  the  improvement  of  these  sorts  of  ezereiie 
are  idmost  exclusively  due  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  be(6ome  tfa^ 
more  passionately  admcted  to  them,  in  proportion  as  the  nobler 
and  more  serious  arts,  which  depended  on  tlie  raried  exercise 
of  thoufiht  and  sentiment,  Ml  mto  gradual  desuetude  among 
them.  The  same  motives,  which  haa  prompted  them  to  invent 
and  to  relish  t^em  in  Greece,  had  led  to  tb^  adoption  in  all  the 
Bomanprovinces. 

The  Greeks,  who  made  It  profession  of  theie  irts  (if  frivoloui 

Eroducts  of  a  degenerate  civilization  like  &ese  deserve  the 
onor  of  the  name^  were  des^nated  by  various  appellatiakis, 
according  to  the  d^ere^t  exerdsea  to  iMdiidi  thef  more  Hnm^ 
iciidly  applied  themisdves.  But  they  were  all  comprised  unoer 
one  common  denomination,  which  was  equivalent  to  tliat  of 
prodigy-makers.  Toward  tiie  latter  time  of  the  em^re  the^ 
were  designated  in  Latin  by  the  equally  generic  nttme  ci  Jocth 
lataree.  These  men  introduced  themselves  at  an  eariy  date  iiito 
the  south  of  Giaul,  where  ttoy  were  called  Joglati  ot  Jongleur% 
and  wh^re  they  wtsre  dertined  to  beOfOiM  at  a  ftiture  &j  tha 
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rhapsoifists  of  the  Tro^badonrB  and  one  of  the  poetic  clasBes  of 
Provencal  societj. 

Another  amnfiement,  as  popular  as  the  preceding,  and  which 
was  likewise  and  still  more  mtimatelj  connected  witih  the  arte 
of  antianity,  consisted  in  the  dramatic  or  mimic  farces  and 
pla^  me  onlj  and  scarcely  distingnishable  remnant  of  the 
ancient  theatrical  representations.  Such  of  these  representa- 
tions, as  presupposed  a  certain  degree  of  Uterarj  culture  in  the 
spectators,  and  which  required  a  certain  apparatus  and  flie  con- 
venience of  a  theatre,  must,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  have 
necessarily  been  discontinued  In  Gaul  at  an  early  day,  very 
probably  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  at  the  latest. 
But  the  dramatic  plays  of  an  inferior  order,  those  whidi  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  required  any  stage  or  the  cooperation  of 
many  actors,  certainly  continued  to  be  in  vogue,  xhose  his- 
trions,  those  itinerant  mimes,  who  had  long  since  been  accus- 
tomed to  travel  from  city  to  city,  from  borough  to  borough, 
amusing  the  populace  by  their  parodies  and  by  their  fragment- 
ary imitations  of  the  comedy  or  the  pantomime  of  the  larger 
theatres,  had  their  successors,  who  continued  and  perpetuat^ 
their  art 

No  doubt,  this  art  had  already  miserably  degenerated  with 
reference  both  to  the  means  whidi  it  employed  and  to  the  end 
proposed;  no  doubt,  the  traditions  and  the  recollections,  on 
which  it  was  founded,  had  become  more  and  more  distorted  and 
adulterated,  the  further  thev  had  receded  from  their  source ;  but 
they  did  not  become  entirely  extinct,  and  there  is  not  an  epoch 
of  me  2£iddle  Age,  in  which  we  could  not  discover  some  ves- 
tiges of  them. 

Jji  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Middle 
Age  we  find  certain  provisions,  which  prove  that  at  this  epoch 
there  existed  histrions  and  mimes,  who  were  the  successors  of 
the  histrions  and  mimes  of  the  pagan  period.  Iliese  laws  pro- 
nounce against  the  former  the  same  exclusions,  which  theBoman 
emperors  and  the  ancient  councils  had  pronounced  against  the 
latter.  They  likewise  refused  them  the  right  of  becoming  wit- 
nesses before  the  tribunals. 

The  representations  by  which  they  fascinated  the  uncultured 
multitude  are  nowhere  specified  in  the  acts  which  proscribe 
them,  but  they  are  summarily  qualified  as  the  wanton  plays  of 
infamous  and  obscene  histrions,  as  the  filthy  jeste  of  mimes,  and 
by  otiier  terms,  which  leave  no  uncertainty  as  to  their  close  alli- 
ance to  the  pagan  mimes. 

^e  ecclesiastical  authors,  who  make  mention  of  these  repre- 
sentations, have  in  all  probability  spoken  of  them  with  so  much 
conciseness  and  obscunly  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  they 
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did  not  venture  to  be  more  explicit.  As  far  as  we  can  form  anj 
ecmception  of  them,  from  such  miperfect  testimonies,  these  &xceB 
were  always  of  a  coarse,  and  frequently  of  a  licentious,  charac- 
ter, in  which  one  or  seyeral  actors  represented,  often  by  a  simple 
pantomimic  playy  sometimes  also  by  the  aid  of  speech,  certain 
pleasing  or  ounesque  actions  and  situations,  the  majority  of 
which  must  have  belonged  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity. 

And  the  mimes,  the  dramatic  histrions,  properly  so  called, 
were  not  the  only  artists  of  pagan  antiqui^,  which  had  their 
representatives  in  the  Middle  Age.  Those  dancers,  those  musi- 
cians, those  itinerant  buffoons  of  the  pagan  age,  whidh  were 
invited  to  the  private  feasts,  to  weddings  and  to  banquetei,  or 
who  introduced  themselves,  in  order  to  increase  and  add  variety 
to  the  amusement,  were  still  to  be  found  durinj^  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  exercising  the  same  profession,  leading  the 
same  life  as  their  predecessors  had  done  before  them,  and  as 
welcome  as  they  had  been,  wherever  they  presented  themselves. 

They  are  the  same  personages,  which,  under  their  antique 
names  of  ThymMd  and  of  biiffoons,  the  Emperor  Louis 
le  D^bonnaire,  by  way  of  a  pious  exception  to  tiie  general 
usage,  thought  it  his  duty  to  remove  from  his  entertain- 
ments. 

Among  this  class  of  artists  there  figured  certain  women, 
whom  contemporary  legislations  designate  as  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous. I  refer  to  the  dancers  and  the  flute-players,  who  went 
about  from  city  to  city,  and  in  the  country,  especially  on  Sun- 
days and  on  festivals,  searching  in  every  direction  for  those 
whom  they  might  for  a  moment  please  or  seduce.  Th^  were 
under  new  and  sometimes  barbarous  names — ^the  ancient  Orehes- 
trides,  the  Aulestrides  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Bomans,  save 
onl^  that  they  fell  far  below  the  talents  and  the  graces  of  their 
ancient  prototypes.  We  shall  find  them  asain  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  those  women  mio  were  the  itine- 
rant rivals  of  the  Jongleurs,  after  the  latter  had  become  the 
rhapsodists  or  singers  of  the  Troubadours. 

All  these  remains,  all  these  traditions  of  the  religion,  the  arts 
and  the  customs  of  antiquity,  necessarily  lead  to  the  suppositioii 
of  equivalent  remains  and  of  similar  traditions  of  ancient  poetryi 
with  which  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  intimately  conneeted. 
It  is  in  fact  eaffjr  to  convince  ourselves,  that  at  the  epochs  under 
consideration  tnere  must  have  existed,  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  a 
popular  poetry,  which  was  the  express  and  direct  reminiscence 
of  that  of  the  ancient  paganism,  feeble  and  degmded  as  that 
reminiscence  may  have  oeen. 

And  in  the  first  place,  those  profane  danceSj^  the  remains  of 
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ancient  rettgions  chorofles,  which  had  peiMtmited  themselves 
in  theObrUtiaa  solemnities;  iiiose  pagan  lit^nrtiich  had  been 
k^t  np  in  the  funeral  oermionies,  were^  aa  we  have  ahreadj 
seen,  always  accomnanied  by  analo^ns  soiigB.  TheM  aongs 
are  always  qualified  oy  the  epithet  of  pro&nity  by  t^e  eecleii- 
aatieil  writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them,  13iey  con- 
sequently did  not  constitute  a  Mrt  of  the  Ohristian  liturgy  ;iior 
is  it  any  more  probable,  that  they  were  pa^n  hymns.  They 
could  at  most  have  been  but  vague  recoUeotions  of  the  latter^ 
composed  willi  more  or  less  energy  and  viya6ity,  but  without 
any  art  and  in  a  popular  tone,  in  an  incoltect  uid  barbarous 
Latin.  The  fnnem  songs  are  those^  which  it  is  the  easiest  to 
siipiM)8e  were  sometimes  possessed  of  some  little  impiratioiiand 
dngin4lity. 

Sut  the  real  groundwork  of  all  tiie  popular  poetry  of  this 
epoch,  consisted  of  the  various  soi^  whidi  were  required  for 
me  usual  recreations  of  domestic  life.  Love  was  the  comthon 
theme  of  all  these  songs,  and  Ais  love,  it  impears,  was  expressed 
with  that  freedom  of  imagination  and  of  language,  which  was 
so  repu^ant  to  the  mystical  spirit  of  Ohristiimily.  Toward 
the  micUle  of  the  sixth  century,  Saint  Onsarius  qualified  the 
souffs  of  the  peasantry  about  Aries  of  both  sexes  as  hcentiow  il/nd 
iicSoUeal  Bonga  qfiom.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  Ibe  sub- 
sequent centuries  spieak  in  nearly  the  same  terms  of  the  same 
kind  of  songs,  whidi  is  a  proof  that  their  tone  ^as  still  the 
same. 

A  large  number  of  these  songs  w^e  dancing-songs,  and  the 
dances  were  generally  of  the  mimic  kind,  in  whicn  the  pei^ 
formehi  imitM^  by  thdr  iiiovenients  their  attitudes  and  g^ 
tores,  the  action  or  the  siltui^on  described  in  tibie  chanted 
words.  The  dioruses  <^  die  Qtt^iHA  w^i^  p^eisely  the  satne 
thinr ;  and  hence  these  daises  were  designated  by  the  Qreek 
c^  Of  WfimlaM-^  name  which  they  retained  for  a  long 
tone* 

It  was  sometimes  the  case  that,  for  Want  of  an  appropriate 
pbetrT)  ^ese  dancing  choruses  chanted  songs  wnich  were 
simper  historieaL  An  eoclesiastioal  write!"  has  preserved  us 
two  couplets  cf  a  popular  song  on  one  of  the  expeditions  of 
Qlotaire  IL  against  the  Saicons,  which  took  place  toward  the 
juiddle  of  the  seventh  century.  He  says  expressly,  tliat  thiil 
iong,  in  rustic  Latin^  was  In  t^  mouth  of  everybody,  and  that 
tile  women  made  choruses  of  %  tiiat  is  to  toy,  they  dung  ii 
l^yie  performing  the  circular  da»6e  or  round.* 

"*  At  fMk  iMori*  earmtft  pidblieini,  J^uls  rsitleliAlem,  per  onmiam  p«M  toUIMmiI 
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Such  is  the  most  definite  and  the  clearest  idea,  which  it  was 
in  mj  power  to  give  of  the  general  state  of  things,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  in  which  the  first  attempts,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  new  literature  and  of  a  new  idiom  originated  in  the 
south  of  France.  Th^  extreme  scarcity  of  information  respect- 
ing these  obscure  times,  and  particularlj  when  the  question 
turns  on  facts  of  an  order  like  those  which  occupy  our  attention 
at  present,  did  not  permit  me  to  be  more  complete  or  more 
explicit.  I  hope,  however,  that  my  ulterior  deyelopments  will 
fetch  out  more  distinctly  the  antecedents,  to  whicn  they  will 
successively  link  themselves. 

But,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
formatiou  and  of  the  history  of  the  Provea^al  idiom.  This  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  history  of  the  literature 
now  unoer  consideration. 

01%  ite  etaentiniii,  temlntsqae  climrot,  kid9  pUod^adOi  oompontlMMBA.^    ^vtliqr  ^  f||i 
lUisofStlWoii.    TheioqgWMaifo)lowi: 

De  Clil9t9rio  eit  canere  rege  Fnneoruii, 

^  '  ItH  piigB«re  hi  gentem  Saxonnm. 
.jm  mnter  proTenisaei  i^iaais  SazomiQlt 
non  roisset  ixK^lytns  Faro  do  gen^  Boxgioidionip. 

Qaando  yenlnnt  in  tetram  Franeonai, 
Faro  obi  eral  pciiieepa,  iniiil  Baxomiin. 
Im^ctD  Dei  'oraiiiemil  pernrbam  Maloonnii 
Ke  interfidantar  a  xage  Fraaconiai.— jESii 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OBIOm  OF  THB  PBOVEN^AL  LAKOUAOS. 

I  If  ABB  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  oriein  and  formation 
of  the  Bomansh  languages  in  ^neral,  and  of  that  of  the  Trou- 
badourS)  which  is  the  most  ancient,  the  most  in^nions,  and  the 
most  polished  of  them  all,  in  particular.  It  is  not  without  a 
sort  of  diffidence  and  anxiety,  that  I  approach  the  investigation 
of  this  part  of  my  subject,  fearing  that  it  might  appear  dry  and 
wearisome  to  the  ^neral  reader.  The  subject^  however,  is  on 
the  one  hand  too  important  and  too  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  modem  literature  and  civilization,  to  admit  of 
any  evasion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  generally  pre- 
valent on  this  point  seem  to  me  to  be  too  unsatisfactory  to  be 
repeated  here  without  a  new  examination. 

The  Komansh  or  Neo-Latin  lanj^uages,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ancient  Provencal,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian  and  the 
Portuguese  and  their  respective  dialects  are  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  Latin,  corrupted  by 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  and  of  the  national  idioms  of  the 
latter.  But  this  solution  of  the  problem  is  but  a  superficial 
one ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  concealment  of  its  real  nature  and 
extent.  Its  proper  solution  would  have  required  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  antiquities  of  the  nations 
among  which  the  languages  in  question  originated,  and  on  the 
other^  into  the  history  of  languages  in  general. 

This  is  precisely  what  I  woula  have  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
Provencal,  in  ordOT  to  analyze  its  original  ingrements.  But 
this  task,  rij^rously  taken,  woidd  exceed  at  once  my  means 
and  my  design.  I  am,  therefore,  less  ambitious  to  furnish  a 
methodical  solution  of  the  question  than  I  am  to  present  it 
under  a  point  of  view,  which  will  permit  us  to  embrace  it  as  a 
whole,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  conditions  on  which  its 
definitive  solution  depends. 

The  origin  of  the  x^roven^al  ^oee  back  far  beyond  the  epoch 
of  the  Gbrmanic  invasions :  it  links  itself  bv  various  threads  to 
the  history  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
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tants  of  Gaol.  Some  notions,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  are  there- 
fore an  indispensable  preliminary  to  onr  researches  on  the 
former. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Oanl,  which  are  mentioned  in  history.  Bat  what 
I  have  been  able  to  say  casnally,  and  as  it  were  W  stealth  on 
this  subject,  has  been  Ij  far  too  rapid  to  admit  of  my  referring 
to  it  now.  It  is  indispensable,  that  I  should  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  it  more  expressly,  in  order  to  discover  its  relation 
to  the  special  Question  widen  I  have  now  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss. Kevertheless,  it  will  be  granted  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to^  say  all  that  might  be  said  on  a  topic  so  obscure  and  so  com- 
plicated as  is  the  one  under  consiaeration,  without  deviating 
irom  my  purpose ;  and  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  m 
merely  giving  some  of  the  results  without  any  further  discus- 
sion, and  without  entering  into  all  the  proofs  by  which  ther  are 
arrived  at.  I  can,  however,  assure  the  reader  that  I  nave 
neglected  neither  researches  nor  reflections  to  convince  myself 
of  the  truth  of  these  results. 

At  the  time  in  which  the  history  of  Gktul  commences,  this 
countnr  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  formmg  at  least 
three  distinct  groups,  three  different  national  bodies,  which  the 
writers  of  antiquity  frequentiy  confounded,  sometimes  under 
one  name,  sometimes  imder  another.  Osesar  is  the  first  who 
has  expressly  distinguished  them  by  different  names.  To  the 
first  of  these  three  nations  he  gives  the  name  of  Aquitani, 
to  the  second  tiiat  of  Celtse,  and  to  the  third  that  of 
Belgw.* 

But  positive  and  valuable  as  this  division  may  be,  it  never- 
theless gives  rise  to,  or  rather  leaves  unsolved,  several  difficul- 
ties, of  which  I  will  only  mention  two. 

In  tiie  first  place,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Gkiul« 
but  only  to  that  portion  of  the  country  which  was  conquered 
by  Oaesar.  It  consequentiy  excludes  all  the  tribes  of  (jkdlia 
Narbonensis,  aprovince  of  vast  extent,  which  had  already  been 
subject  to  tiie  iCbman  sway  before  tiie  conquest  of  Cassar.  We 
know  positively,  that  the  tribes  of  this  province  belonged  to 
different  races,  but  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  these 
races  were  the  same  three  national  bodies  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  or  whether  they  were  of  a  different  origin. 

The  first  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  by  far  the  most  probable, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  proved  historically,  that  the  tribes  of 
GaUia  Narbonensis  were  all  of  them,  as  were  those  of  the  rest 
of  Gaul,  either  Aquitanian  or  Celtic  or  Bel^c,  and  that  they 
were  thus  evidently  included  in  the  division  of  0»sar. 

*  De  Bono  OaUioo,  lib.  L,  o.  1.— JEtf. 
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In  th^  second  pliu^  Oaaear  erpre68ly  affinn^  a  faet  whieh  in 
worth  our  notice.  Be  saya,  that  the  name  Oelt|  which  he  applioi 
to  one  of  the  three  nations  conquered  by  him,  was  the  name  by 
which  this  people  wiu3  accnstomed  to  designate  itself,  and  he  at  the 
same  time  adds,  thftt  the  Celts  were  the  same  people  to  which  the 
Eomans  usually  rave  the  name  of  Oauls.*  It  follows  firom  this 
assertioA,  thut  uThiB  time  the  term  Gauls  was  employed  by  Ae 
Bomans  in  an  improper  and  arbitrary  manner^-in  a  man* 
ner,  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  actual  state  or  usage  of 
llie  countiT ;  that  at  that  epoch  there  was  no  longer  any  fBX^ 
ticular  tribe,  or  a^y  collection  of  tribes,  to  which  this  ancient 
name  of  Gauls  could  strictly  be  applied.  It  appefurs,  that  in 
consequence  of  some  unknown  revolution  a  new  name  had 
gained  the  ascendency  over  the  latter,  and  had  caused  it  to  fall 
mto  desuetude  in  its  own  countir  even.  Now  it  is  necessary 
to  know  to  which  of  the  three  of  Cs^sar's  national  divisions  the 
name  of  Gkuls  had  originally  been  given,  and  could  still  be 
applied  with  propriety,  at  least  historically.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  to  the  Belgians,  and  thsit  the 
nfone  of  BelgsB  was,  in  CsBsar^s  time,  the  one  which  had  ob- 
tained in  Gam  as  the  collective  desimiition  of  the  tribes  which 
had  formerly  be^i  denominated  Galfic. 

Csdsar  is  also  the  authority  from  which  we  learn,  what  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Gaul  was  inhabited  by  each  of  the  three 
nations  discovered  by  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  upon 
the  whole,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  noticed  by  others,  his 
division  is  a  just  and  an  important  one.  According  to  his  ac- 
count the  Aquitanians  inhabited  the  trian^lar  area  comprised 
between  the  course  of  the  Garonne  and  the  occidental  half  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain.  The  Celts  had  chiefly  concentrated  them* 
selves  in  the  territory,  wbidi  was  situate  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Seine.  The  Beldc  tribes,  or  those  of  the  ancient  Gal- 
lic race,  occupied  the  wnole  of  tiie  area  extending  firom  the 
right  bank  ot  the  Seine  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhme.  and  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Finallj,  tiie  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  contained  tribes,  of  whicn  some  were  affiliated  to 
the  Bel^B,  as  for  example,  the  Yolcse  Arecomici  ot*  Nimes, 
and  the  y  olc89  Tectosages  of  Toulouse ;  and  others  to  the  Aqui- 
tanians, as,  for  example,  all  the  lagurians  and  the  Iberians  on 
the  sea-coast,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone  and  the  eastern 
headland  of  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of  those  tribes  were  un- 
doubtedly Celtic,  but  we  have  no  positive  data,^  by  which  we 
may  distmguish  them. 

Li  regard  to  the  charaoteristio  diff^^rences,  which  doubtless 

"Tertism  (p«rtem  inoohini),  qid  ^•ofim  ttngaa  Cell»,  iMNrtn  GaQI,  tppellantv." 
Id.  eodem  loco.— JEtf. 


-  •  •»»«.  -lift  •M(t .-.  ■ 
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esjsted  betwew  the  tliree  ziationalities  mentioned  by  CsBWi 
that  q{  dbieir  li^gnagc^  is  the  juindpal  one,  which  it  is  nec^iawi^ 
£oi^  iqe  to  notice  hf^re ;  l^ut  ^t  is  by  no  me^  ^my  to  sny  aio^ 
liang  T€^  diefinite  on  thia  point  Coeear  is  c(»itent  with  tno 
Tii|^  a£&xnation)  that  the  three  nations  in  onestion  differed 
iMQDMong  themaelyes  in  t^eir  laws,  Ijheir  cn^uons  aad  thdr 
lamrQaffes.'''' 

StraDo>  while  adopting  the  dirision  of  O^asar.  happily  adds  some 
traits,  which  develop  and  complete  it,  id;  Je^st  ai|  &r  a»  the 
Atjnitanians  are  concerned.  *^  The  Aqnitaniaiis,^  says  he,  ^^  are 
entirely  diffeirent  from  the  Ganis,  not  only  with  r^pect  tp 
t^ieir  language,  but  al90  in  their  general  apj^earance,  which  hap 
a  greater  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Iberians  ;''t  and  ^bip 
Iberians,  Strabo  here  means  the  masses  of  th^  Spanish,  when 
he  comes  to  the  special  description  of  Aqnita^ia,  h^  oanunenecia 
with  a  passage  which  is  stfll  n^ore  explicit  fhan  tiMd  fix9^z 
^'The  Aqnitanians,"  says  he,  ^^resemble  tiie  Iberians  nMi^i:^* 
^^k>sely  ihan  they  do  ihe  Ganls,  both  in  the  general  oonfoisiiir 
tion  of  their  bogy  #ndintibieir  langaa^.''t 

This  fact  being  considered  as  established,  we  ajra  ceftain|.  tfiati 
the  Aquitanians  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  sanie  race  spon  an 
Iberian  idiom,  as  different  as  posspbila  fixna  the  Celtic  or  the 
Gaulish.  In  regard  to  these  latter  lapgoages,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  their  mutual  dij^erence  TwS^  certainly  hava^een. 
much  more  inconsiderable  thfm  ihe  difference  between,  themi 
and  the  Aq:uitanianj  it  wa8,howe^r,  still  great  enough,  to 
lead  Csdsar  into  the  error  of  regaidinje  them  as  two  languages, 
totally  distinct  from  each  other,  ^e  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
therefore,  spoke  primitively  three  different  languagee^  the- 
Aquitanian,  the  Celtic  and  the  Gallic,  as  I  prefer  to  call  itt 
instep  of  the  Bislgic. 

The  Phocseans  are  the  first  people,  known  ^baya  introdnced. 
a  new  language  into  GauL  Ijie  tribes  o£  the  Tidni^  of  Mar- 
seilles, as  we  nave  already  seen,  soon  leai^ned  this  new  idiom,, 
and  their  own,  whatever  it  was»  xn^st  eopner  or  later  have  been 
more  oir  less  aSected  by  thefonoer. 

Soon  after  the  estaJbJi/dunent  of  the  Phocseans  in  Gaul,  Hie 
Bomans,  having  fi^ci^vel^  conquered  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  introduced  the  Latin,  which  incessantiy  |;amed. 
new  advan^tagea  ^er  ^  Greek,  as  well  as  over  the  ancient 
national  languages,  until  the  epocn  of  the  Germanic  invasions.. 

•  ««m  («i]ie8liB«ii%  iBitttirtiii  tegfbw  Inter  M  ]>•  Bello€kaiieo,lfb.J. 

cl.— J?ii.  ,  .  ,.  , 

f  **  *A)rXwf  ydp  eifrcZv,  ol  'Ajcovi'rovo^  dtaifpown  To9  T^MtnMoO  ^vAoih  Kara  rty 

TiLc  ^^  auuaruv  KaraeKtvkc^  kdt  Kard  rifw  yXQ/rrwt  hk&n  Si/M^^  l/^ypaiy.** — 

GeoffnuDlu,  Ub.  iT.  c.  SU—JStf. 
^  In  ilie  Btme  ehapter  of  the  i^om  bock*— JAf.. 
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It  is  an  accredited  opinion,  that  at  this  epoch  the  Latin  had 
become  the  nniyersal,  nay,  the  only,  language  of  the  Gknls  ; 
but  this  opinion  has  very  Uttie  intrinsic  probability.  It  has 
against  itsdf  the  excessiTe  difflcnlty,  with  which  lanCTages  are 
known  to  become  extfaict,  however  little  they  may  be  spoken 
by  nnmerons  masses  of  men,  and  in  a  territory  of  a  certain 
extent  and  of  some  varietjr  of  surface.  It  remams  to  be  seen, 
whether  it  has  any  facts  m  its  favor ;  bnt  it  is  easy  to  assure 
one's  self,  that  it  has  none. 

The  Bomans,  it  is  true,  undertook  to  impose  their  language 
and  llieir  laws  at  the  same  time  on  the  nations,  whom  they 
subjugated ;  *  but  in  this  attemnt  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  absolutely  successful  anywnere.  The  time  for  the  con* 
summation  of  so  vast  an  enterprise  was  wanting  to  them  every- 
where ;  and  when  their  empire  fell,  there  was  perhaps  not  a 
single  province,  but  what  contained  considerable  masses  of 
population^  which  continued  to  express  themselves  in  the  idiom 
of  their  fathers.  Hius  they  spoke  Greek  in  Greece ;  Punic  and 
Berber  in  the  province  of  iUBnca ;  Illyrian  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic :  Coptic  in  Egvpt.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
the  ancient  dialects  of  several  districts  of  Italy,  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  Borne,  as  for  example  tiie  Oscan  and  the  Etruscan, 
were  still  written  and  SDoken  ooth.  The  same  facts,  which 
prove  that  at  that  time  tney  were  not  yet  extinct,  warrant  the 
presumption  that  they  still  continued  to  exist  for  a  long  time 
after ;  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  Latin  was  ever 
the  only  language  of  Italy  itself. 

As  fjEur  as  Gaul  is  concerned,  the  Latin  was  certainly  never 
the  language  of  all  its  inhabitants.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
facts  wmdi  ^o  to  prove,  that  in  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
ancient  national  idioms  and  even  the  Greek  continued  in  use 
tmiil  tiie  last  days  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  even  survived  it. 

Saint  Jerome  states  indirectly,  that  in  the  fifth  century  the 
^Gallic  was  still  spoken  at  Treves  and  its  vicinity — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  country,  where  Boman  culture  must 
have  exerciser  the  greatest  infiuenccf  The  same  saint  re- 
lates another  fact  on  the  authority  of  Yarro,  and  his  statement 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  still  so  in  his  own  time ;  he 
says,  that,  besides  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  a  third  idiom  was 
spoken  at  Marseilles  and  its  environs,:|:  which  could  have 

*  "  Imperiosa  ciyitas  non  loliim  Jugonif  sed  etiam  Ungnam  Baim  gentibus  domitis 
imMiMlMt.— RoniMii,  qaoenmqiM  pergebtafti  latfiuuii  ii^rebant  linsnam."  St.  Hieron. 
faiBpift.  ad  Qalataa, prooem.    St.  Avgort.  Be  CiTit  Del,  lib.  itia^—EA, 

t   .    .    .    .    **GalMa8ezoeptosenBOii0Of»co,qao  oouUsOrieiiB  looiiitiir,jpri^^ 
lingMMi  ffuidam  pene  habere  qoan  Tk«lp^^      •    •    .    •    InEpitt.  ad  GaL  lib.  iL  o. 

X  **  MaiwfUain  Fhoeei  condidenmt :  qaoa  att  Varro  fHXkipuM  tite,  quod  «l  ikm^ 
loqnantor,  et  Latine,  et  Qallioe."    Id.  eodem  Ifbro.— JBId. 
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been  none  other  fhan  one  of  the  three  primitiye  idioms  of  Gaol. 
Now  the  places  in  question  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of 
Greek  and  Boman  civilization  for  more  than  a  thoosand  con- 
secutiye  years.  From  these  two  facts  we  maj  indeed  be  per- 
mitted to  conclude,  that  the  Latin  could  not  have  made  any 
▼erj  great  progress  in  the  high  yaUers  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  on 
the  remote  shores  of  Armorica ;  and  in  suf^Kurt  of  these  facts, 
we  might  cite  twenty  others,  if  we  had  the  tmie  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  a  diimerical  enterprise,  if  one  were  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  parts  of  (taul, 
where  we  Latin  was  spoken  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  those  where  the  national  idioms  had  continued  in 
use  up  to  the  same  period.  The  assertions,  which  could  be 
hazaraed  on  tiiis  subject,  would  be  true  only  on  the  condition  of 
being  extremely  yague. 

At  the  epoch  in  question,  the  three  primitiye  languages  of 
Gaul  continued  in  use,  without  any  doubt,  in  certain  remote 
cantons,  away  from  the  highways  of  commerce,  and  from  til^ 
seats  of  authority — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  interior,  and  on  the  frontiers. 

As  to  the  Latin,  it  must  have  been  generally  spoken  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  greater  part  of  their  districts,  at  feast  in  those 
populous  proyinces,  which  had  frequent  and  regular  communi- 
cations with  each  other. 

But  eyen  there,  where  the  Latin  was  spoken,  it  could  not 
haye  been  so  to  the  same  extent  nor  equally  well.  The  person- 
am of  the  higher  classes,  those,  who  had  frequented  the  schools 
of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  no  doubt  spoke  it  with  correctness.* 
But  we  cannot  make  the  same  appkcation  in  regard  to  the 
general  masses  of  these  populations. 

At  Borne  itself,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
Latin  as  established  by  literary  culture,  such  as  the  educated 
classes  prided  themselyes  on  speaking  it,  and  the  Latin  of  the 
people  generally.  There,  as  eyerywnere  else,  the  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  clipping  and  of  alterinsp  the  forms  of  words,  and 
of  depriying  them  of  the  characeristic  endings,  which  were 
destined  to  express  the  nicer  shades  of  dieir  grammatical  yalue. 
So  men  of  great  sonde  and  erudition  haye  regwied  the  langnftge 
of  the  ancient  Boman  populace  as  a  yulgar  dialect  of  the  latm, 
of  which  the  Italian  would  be  the  immediate  continuation. 

*  Th&i  If  manifest  ioKUr  aUa  from  a  letter  of.  Bidonios,  In  which  ha  eongratolatea  a 
fHend  of  his,  who  iras  an  inhabitant  of  Aavenne,  on  his  tncoeM  in  isatitmng  public 
ichooit  for  the  ednoation  of  the  young  nobles  of  the  eooaJkvt  '*Oeltiei  sermonis 
sqnaaam  depodtora  nobilitas,  none  oratorio  stvio,  nime  cawqmanbns  modis  imbnitiir." 
Bat  to  the  masses  the  Latin  of  the  classical  anmors  nraii  ha^e  ittl  nwdned,  what  the 
French  of  F^nelon  or  Baeine  Is  at  this  yerj  day  to  the  proriaeiaL  hIm  knows  nothliur 
hot  his  patois.-^'ii.  ^ 
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There  ia  imdonbtedlj  8ome  tniih  in  tlm  opkiioii ;  the  onljr 
difBiciillT  i%  that  from  a  general  and  vagae  fact  thejlaiaye 
deduced  too  special  and  too  preeise  a  conseaaence. 

Ab  £ur  as  Gaul  is  concemea,  the  chances  Ibr  the  adulteration 
qf  the  Latin  in  the  mouth  of  the  low^  classes  of  the  people 
were  there  obviously  greater  and  more  numerous  than  at  Borne. 
JxL  order  to  learn  the  JLatin,  the  Gauls  were  obliged  to  foi^geifc 
their  ancient  languages ;  and  a  forgetting  of  this  desorifitmii 
even  with  the  decided  determination  of  succeeding  in  it,  k  al- 
wajp^s  for  the  masses  of  the  people  the  slowest  and  the  meet 
difficult  thing  in  tibe  world.  The  national  terms  and  idioms 
must  have  become  apparent  every  moment  in  the  Latin  of  a 
Oelt^  a  Gaul  or  an  Ai^^uitanian,  who  had  not  learnt  it  syste- 
maticallV)  but  by  practice  and  from  sheer  necessity. 

This  forced  mixture,  this  inevitable  coUision  between  the 
Latin  and  the  primitive  idioms  of  Gaul,  must  necessarily  liave 

S'ven  rise  to  intermediate  dialects,  to  a  popular  Latin,  which  I 
all  henceforth  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Rustic  Latin,  and 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  veturu  bereafter. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  thinn,  that  the  inferior  classes  of 
the  Gallo-Boman  population  shoiud  ever  sucoe^  in  speaking 
the  Latin  with  all  tM  rigor  and  in  all  the  purity  of  i^  gram- 
matical correctness,  ifeverthdess,  as  long  as  the  !&man 
culture  was  making  progress  in  Gaul,  the  l^istic  Latin  must 
have  had  a gradualtendency  to  approximate  the  grammatical, 
and  to  become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  it. 

The  Germanic  invasions  came  to  arrest  the  anterior  march 
of  things  in  this  respect,  aa  in  every  other.  In  consequence  of 
these  invadons,  three  new  idioms  were  introduced  into  Gaul, 
by  the  Gothic  in  the  soumweat,  &e  ^nrgundian  m  the  soutii- 
east,  and  the  Franldsh  in  the  aoirtii.  At  that  time— that  k  to 
say^  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  centory,  there  were  eieht  or  nine 
dinerent  languages  in  GteuL  Two  centuries  later,  aner  the  con- 
quest 6t  Septimania  by  tike  Aroba,  Karbonne,  the  primitive 
centre  of  the  Latin  language  in  Gtaol,  became  the  seat  of  anew 
authority  and  of  a  new  language.  Ibis  is  the  tenth  of  those, 
which  history  can  enumerate  up  to  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unknown  varieties  of  diaiects,  which  were  undoubtedly 
v^  numerous. 

Difl^^rent  languages,  which  are  brought  into  accidental  contact 
with  each  other,  naturally  tend  to  modify,  to  interpenetrate 
and  \f>  sfopplant  each  other.    Bcfing  the  organs  of  moral  and 

Solitipal  forces,  they  necessarilj^  show  the  pretensions  and  the 
estijQies  of  these  fcirces:  thqr  triumph  or  tlugr  perish  with  th^n. 
^  the  languMes,  whicn  co&dsted  m  Gaul  from  the  end  of  the 
fifth  to  the  mii^e  of  the  eighth  centuries  were  far  from  having 
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eq^iti  chkudai  of  lift  and  6f  durilioli.  Bat  it^wtmld  oocapjr 
too  much  time,  and  it  is  not  essential  for  mjr  porpoBe,  to  render 
aa  actotttt  of  tibeae  chancy  It  will  b^  sidleiexit  to  r6mark| 
litat  before  t^  ead  of  the  teufli  ^eottrr^  tiie  majority  of  ih^ 
languages,  of  which  I  have  s^kea,  had  abeadj  ditutppeared 
fhtnh  the  BoU  of  GaM,  some  sooner  and  othortf  later,  withoat  our 
being  able  to  aaj  pneeisety  at  what  epoch|  iritil  raipeet  to  any 
of  theuL 

(Me  ^  the  mo6t  n&icient  of  tiiese  lanmitges,  the  Ckmlisb  or 
tke  GaUxc^  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  disappel^ ;  at  any  ratOi 
Ae  last  positiye  evidtace  we  hare  df  its  eadstenee  in  Ganl, 
relates  i6  the  end  of  the  fourth  c^iitm^ ;  it  in  eontained  in  A 
eirions  passage  from  the  life  of  Saint  Mtrtin^  by  Sulpieias 
S^vems.  TinB  bic^raphy  is  m  Hie  shape  of  a  ^Uwogn^  ISome 
Aqnitaiiians,  anxioas  to  become  acquainted  wi&  the  Itfe  and  the 
miraeleik  of  the  daint,  requested  a  eertttn  Gadi  ^^  ^^  been  m 
witn^  to  give  an  account  of  theftn.  But  the  latter  shows  a 
litde  diffidence  and  embarrassment  about  explaining  himself  in 
the  prestoc^  of  m^i  of  an  accomplished  and  ftsmions  taste, 
while  he  himself  is  but  a  Gaul,  who,  moreover,  pret^ds  to  be 
somewhat  illiterale^  ^^  Speak  as  you  t^l^sse,''  said  thereuj^n 
Posthumianus,  <me  of  the  int^odutors,  ^i^er  to  hear  him, 
^speak  Celtic  or  Gallic  if  jrou  prefur  it,  provide  you  only 
speiak  of  Martin.'^*  There  h  no  doubl^  out  that  by  these 
denominationB  of  Celtic  and  of  Gallic  he  meant  two  of  the 
ancient  idioms  of  Gaid,  iiriiich  were  then  still  spoken,  of  one  of 
wUeh,  however,  eveky  vestige  u  lost  from  the  moment  of  thib 
aecid»ntdl  notice. 

Subsequently  to  the  sixth  eentilrv,  we  find  no  linger  any 
indication  of  the  use  of  the  Greek.  Irofore  the  end  of  tike  eightl^ 
the  Arabic,  together  with  the  dominioii  of  the  ttnsiolmanB,  had 
been  driven  back  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  From  tlie  commence 
ment  of  tiie  nintii,  the  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  spddui,  and  waa 
thenceforward  only  employed  fts  the  laHguAge^  of  Ae  cultui| 
the  laws  and  the  aoministratioii.  flnoBUy,  there  is  every  ai^>eaiy 
ance,  that  tibe  Yingoths  and  die  Bateundians  had  renouneed 
their  Teutonic  nUrais  about  I2ie  saihe  time. 

By  the  tenth  eentnry^  lliatoiy  kho^  of  no  more  liian  four 
different  languages  Witluit  the  limits  of  Gaul.  The  Frankisli 
was  generally  spokM  oii  tilie  loft  banks  of  the  Bhine,  m  ibose 
poortions  of  ancient  Belgium,  ihto  whieh  the  Fraaks  had  foreed 


*  "  nnoi  eogiio  me  homlnem  t^annm  bitiir  Aouitaiios  rM^  SMtshSa  tendr  lie  oite- 
d»t  vettrM  nimiam  arbanu  mutm  lermo  nisticior."  This  is  tbl  liMkM  put  into  tfti 
moath  of  the  Cell.  To  wldch  tho  A^nttMiiMi  ioterloestor  Wj0m  t  ^*YM  oehioo,  aut  li 
DiaTis,  gBllibo  loqaere,  dninniodo  Jam  Ibtftiiram  loqttalSl.**  iDiial.  L— JSi. 
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themselves  in  a  mass,  and  whence  thej  had  expelled  the  GbiHo- 
Bomans. 

In  the  Annorica  of  Csesar,  which  was  then  called  Bretagne, 
the  Celtic  still  continued  to  be  in  nse;  it  was  then  or  soon  after 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Breton. 

In  the  yallejs  of  the  trestem  Pyrenees,  the  ancient  Aqnita- 
nian  idiom  was  likewise  perpetuated ;  it  had  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Basque,  as  had  also  me  people,  who  spoke  it 

In  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  Gkdlo-Bomans  n>oke  a 
language,  which  was  mostly  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  which 
the  historians  dedgnate  by  the  name  of  the  lA/ngua  Boma/na 
JStseUcOj  or  by  that  of  the  lA/ngua  Boma/na^  or  Boman  language 
simply.  It  wa&  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  hereafter,  this 
same  idiom,  which  I  have  already  distinguished  as  the  Bustic 
Latin,  and  which,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  was  called  the 
Bomance  or  the  Komansh.  It  was  divided  into  various  diidects, 
the  most  prominent  of  which,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
country,  formed  on  the  one  hand  the  French  or  the  Bomansh 
of  the  North,  and  on  the  other  the  Provencal  or  the  Bomansh 
of  the  South. 

It  is  the  origin  and  the  formation  of  the  latter,  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  explain,  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  direct  data  on  this  subject,  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  approach  it  in  a  very  circuitous  way.  In  indicating  the 
various  languages,  which,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  were 
simtdtaneouslv  or  successively  spoken  in  the  countries,  where 
the  Provencal  was  subsequently  formed,  I  have  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  that  very  means,  indicated  all  the  possible  sources 
cf  the  latter,  all  llie  materiais  wUch  could  enter  into  its  com- 
position, all  tne  grammatical  antecedents  that  could  have  deter- 
mined its  character.  Hie  question  is  now,  to  see,  to  what 
extent  considering  the  Provencal  such  as  it  })re8ents  itself  to 
US  in  tne  written  monuments  and  by  oral  tradition,  we  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  respective  influences  of  the  anterior 
idioms,  and  to  appreciate  its  greater  or  less  affinity  with  them. 

There  are  two  tmngs,  which  constitute  a  language :  its  matter, 
or  the  sum  of  words  which  it  employs  in  designating  objects ; 
and  Uie  system  qr  the  method,  which  these  wor£  follow  in  order 
to  express  certain  relations  between  the  obiects  designated  and 
our  ideas ;  they  are,  in  other  and  more  familiar  terms,  its  diction- 
ary and  its  grammar.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  the 
material  substratum  of  the  Proven^,  independently  of  its  gram- 
matical forms,  which  I  propose  to  consider  after  the  former  and 
in  tihe  next  chapter. 

The  Provencal  contains  a  much  larger  number  of  words, 
foreign  to  the  Latin,  than  is  commonly  supposed.    I  have  col- 
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lected  nearly  three  thousand  of  them  from  the  different  literarj 
monuments  of  this  language,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consult.  Kow,  considenng  the  smdl  number  of  these  works  as 
compared  with  llie  immense  number  of  those  which  are  lost,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  three  thousand  words  are  scarcely  more 
than  one-half  of  tiiose,  whidi  might  have  been  gathered  from 
a  complete  collection  of  the  monuments  in  question.  Never- 
theless, the  number  indicated  is  sufficiently  complete,  to  give  rise 
to  some  curious  comparisons. 

Of  these  three  thousand  Provengal  words  foreign  to  the  Latin, 
or  at  least  to  the  Latin,  such  as  we  know  it  from  books,  the 
greater  part  cannot,  to  my  knowledge,  be  referred  with  cer- 
tainty to  an^  known  langnafi^e.  It  is  innpossible  for  me  to 
say,  whether  it  belongs  to  flie  lost  portion  of  the  three  primitive 
idioms  of  Gaul,  or  to  languages,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
and  on  the  existence  of  which  history  furnishes  us  no  inoication. 
But  the  remainder  of  the  non-Latm  ingredients  of  the  Pro- 
venjal  can  very  easily,  and  with  more  or  less  certainty,  be 
referred  to  lan^aj^es,  which  are  at  present  still  not  only  known, 
but  spoken  ana  alive,  and  which  could  never  have  contributed 
words  to  the  Provencal,  unless  they  had  been  in  use  before  it, 
and  in  the  country  in  which  it  originated.  This  portion  of  the 
Provencal  includes  many  valuable  indications,  both  in  regard 
to  its  own  history,  and  in  regard  to  tbat  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul. 

Of  the  languages  introduced  into  Gaul,  the  Arabic  was  the 
last,  which  could  have  had  any  influence  on  the  formation  of 
the  ProvengaL  And^  indeed,  we  find  in  the  latter  a  certain 
number  of  terms,  which  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  for- 
mer. They  could  easily  have  found  their  way  into  it.  some 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  at  Narbonne,  and  otnen  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  relations  subsbticuj  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  and  the  Ambs  of  the  roanish  Penin- 


sula. I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  simple  notice  of  the  fact, 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  hereafter ;  and  I  shall 
return  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  o^r  facts,  with  which 
the  lattor  is  connected* 

After  all  that  I  have  heretofore  said  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  Massilians  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  it  would  be  astonishing 
not  to  find  some  vestiges  of  the  Greek  in  the  vulvar  idioms  of 
the  country.  And,  mdeed,  there  are  to  be  found  nianj%  and 
very  remarkable  ones,  especially  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bhone, 
in  Provence  proper,  where  the  settlements  of  the  Hassilians 
were  more  numerous,  and  their  population  niore  compact,  than 
between  the  Shone  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  lauguaee  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eean^oast  contains  a  very  cooaaerable  num- 
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ber  of  Greek  woHs,  whicli  ocear  more  especlaHy  lusaoa^  Hi60(^ 
whicli  have  refei*etiee  to  ib^  indtuitij  of  tiie  totmtry^-to  &e  cid- 
tivation  of  the  boU,  and  to  fijE^hin^.  In  t/yim  F^tenoe,  and 
eTen  in  those  part*  <^1ihe  Alpe^  which  during  «iiMn^  are  Cpe- 
qnented  b j  Proyenj^  heidiaaien,  there  were  at  a  con^ara^Tely 
recent  period  (and  there  are  nndonbtedl^  itfM)  viUag(^  where 
bread  was  called  harto.  flfotn  the  Gre^  name  ip^o^.  Bi  ^e 
written  Proven^,  wfaien  r^:'e8ents  the  iM^  of  the  langiftl^ 
at  an  epoch,  when  it  was  seven  to  eight  centories  nearer  to  its 
origin,  these  Greek  terms  are  still  mof^  abnndant.  There  are 
Troubadonrs,  who  call  the  sea  pdek^  pd^kj  pdagrej  nam^ 
which  are  evidently  derived  from  the  &reek  iriXayo^.  Many 
dP  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  life  at^  likewiso  ex^resiied  by  Greek 
words  in  the  Provenjal. 

To  dream,  to  mase,  is  expreesed  by  jMMaiz(Hs  phmk^9Mr^ 
Greek  ^xxprdiw. 

To  seize,  to  tid:e  by  Ihe  haftid,  is  called  moiw*,  mtarvirjtrefm 
fidprmd. 

To  eat,  to  partake  of  titie  principal  meal  of  the  day,  is  denoted 
by  the  word  dipnar,  from  tbe  Greek  ddfityov,  whence  the  French 
^^ner  and  the  English  dinner,  are  derived. 

To  tear,  to  lacerate,  is  called  thUa/ty  shi^Mty  fix)tti  ^^x^^. 

To  strive,  endeavor,  wmhwiry  frtMaa  ttoi^,  irdvo?. 

To  conc^  one's  self,  make  one's  0elf  small,  A|pmar,  frotn 
Ta7rciv6f,  rwnuv^. 

To  fight,  to  irage  n^nr,  peleia^j  from  itSXBfu^. 

To  cut,  to  diviro  in  two,  is  tntamendtr^  from  r^vw,  which  the 
French  has  converted  into  mtistmerf  by  a  snpniression  which  de^ 
stroys  or  disgaises  the  etymology  x>f  me  wora. 

To  tnm  (one's  selQ,  is  t^^^w  tod  ffiirar^  from  toSd^c,  yvpeCo. 

All  these  Provenj^  vex^  caii,  "wlA  g;tMi  faenity,  be  traced 
to  their  Greek  originals,  from  which  they  are  d)erived,  as  we 
perceive,  witii  hardly  any  altertitiontf. 

It  is  just  so  with  a  mnltitnde  of  oiher  terms,  en^loyed  to 
designate  objects  of  ordinaiy  lifb  i  ttiiis  for  example : 

An  arrow^  dart,  is  tssiXtedpilOy  from  i9f Aof . 

Apple,  mdoy  or  mdha^  from  ^^Aov. 

Lientning,  fladi,  lamp^y  dr  Irni^^  from  Xapird^^  XSpfnQ. 

Colnmn,  Mlo,  from  arriijoc. 

Bnrin,  stjrle,  yr^^  from  ypatpBldv  or  ypa^. 

Pitcher,  jag,  ydm,  from  iop^oi^. 

Tifflge,  countenance,  Ams,  from  ndpa. 

it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  call  to  mind,  that  the 
Maasiiians  spoke  all  Ibnini  dideet^  peculiar  to  Phoossa,  their 
mother  dty,  and  to  the  tieidiboiing  nie  of  Bamos.  Kow,  ihis 
dialect  undoubtedly  conti&ed  #ords,  which  were  unknowti 
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elsewhere,  and  a  nmnber  of  which  may  have  remained  in  the 
Provencal,  without  our  having  at  present  the  means  of  recoff- 
nizing  them.  Cnriotis  reseanSies  misht  be  instituted  on  this 
point ;  bat  they  would  lead  too  far  m>m  my  subject.  I  shall 
nave  but  one  observation  to  make  in  regard  to  it,  and  it  is  this: 
had  history  never  said  a  single  word  with  reference  to  the 
Greek  populations,  which  flourished  for  a  long  time  in  the  south 
of  Gam,  their  existence  might  have  been  surmised  from  the 
vestiges  of  the  Greek  ihst  are  scattered  through  the  Pro- 
vensaL 

.^onong  the  ingredients  of  this  latter  idiom  there  are  some, 
which  are  more  ancient  and  more  curious  than  the  Greek.  It 
contains  words  which  are  at  present  still  alive  in  the  Low-Bre- 
ton and  in  the  Welsh.  Now  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  these 
two  dialects  belong  to  one  of  the  three  primitive  languages  of 
Gaul,  and  to  the  one  which  I  have  designated  by  the  nama  0f 
the  Celtic.  It  follows  from  this,  that  some  of  the  countriei, 
in  which  the  Provencal  has  since  originated,  were  aneiendy 
inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  it  is  principally  in  sections  com- 
posing the  northern  half  of  the  basm  of  the  Garame,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  source  of  whatever  there  is  of  the  Celtic  ele- 
ment in  this  idiom. 

It  would  be  quite  a  complicated  task  for  philolo^cal  criticism 
to  eliminate  with  certainty  and  completeness  all  me  Breton  or 
Celtic  elements  interspersed  through  the  Provencal,  and  this  is 
not  the  place  for  such  an  undertaking.  All  that  I  can  do  here 
is  simplv  to  affirm,  that  these  words  are  quite  numerous,  and 
to  give  by  way  of  specimens,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them.    Ihus,  for  example,  in  the  Provencal 

Yas  signifies  a  tomb. 

Dcm^  a  clenched  hand,  or  fist. 

Anaf  %XkA,  enap^  a  cup. 

Agre,  a  troop,  multitude. 

Baai9^  the  earth,  the  country. 

JRtcdDOy  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Camboy  dale,  valley. 

Mabauly  childish,  infantine. 

Ofsmd^  ffraoefol,  pretty. 

JPrimj  slender,  subtUe. 

Truanj  vagabond,  mendieiat 

^22,  bad,  widced. 
Now  all  these  words  occur  in  the  same  signification,  and  with 
scarcely  any  variation  of  sound  in  the  Weuh,  and  in  the  ori^- 
nal  and  primitive  portion  of  the  Breton. 

This  affinity  established  between  the  Provencal  and  the 
idioms,  which  may  with  certainty  be  regarded  as  repreeentar 
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tives  of  one  of  the  three  aboriginul  lan^i^ges  of  Gaul,  naturall/ 
•n^fitB  oilier  r^earchoQ  of  a  fiimilar  deacriptioii. 

U^e  countrieB,  in  whieh  the  ProYen^al  waa  apo^en,  included 
the  Aquitania  of  OtBsar, and  the  maritimQ  coast  extendingfrom 
iiie  mouths  of  the  Bh<meto  tiie  eastern  extremitjr  of  the  JPyre- 
aees.  It  can,  as  I  have  already  remarked^  be  historically 
shown,  that  an  Iberian  idiom  was  ancieisitlj  in  use  in  these 
countries.  Now,  after  haying  enumerated  Celtic  elements  in 
the  Provencal,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  supposition,  that 
we  might  likewise  find  in  it  some  traces  of  this  ancient  Iberian 
element,  the  identity  of  which  and  the  Basque  is  a  fact,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  incontestable. 

The  ccmjecture  is  not  a  chimerical  one.  Both  the  written 
Provenjal  and  the  derivative  idioms,  by  which  it  is  still  repre- 
sented,* actually  contain  a  certam  number  of  very  curious  words, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Basque.  The  following 
are  some  of  them : 

Aonar,  to  aid,  second. 

AdcOj  much* 

£i0j  black,  dark,  sombre. 

Jtreeca^  honey. 

JBkoCj  sadness,  chagrin. 

JBTeOy  sorrowful,  gloomy. 

€faMj  evil,.misfortunate,  etc. 

Oaisiarf  to  injure^  ravage. 

SerrOy  a  mountain. 

Oo/mrrary  a  bush,  thicket. 

JBcMy  a  current,  river. 

Ora&alj  a  vase,  porringer. 
All  these  words  and  fifty  others,  which  I  mnM  add  to  the  list, 
have  precisely  the  same  significaJion  and  tim  same  sound  in  the 
Basque  as  they  have  in  flbe  Provengal.  Iltere  is  no  room  for 
the  supposition,  that  the  latter  borrowed  them  fron>  the  former. 
Centuries  have  elapsed,  since  th«  Baaque  has  been  related 
into  the  mountains,  and  ever  since  that  time,  so  far  fix)m  being 
able  to  give  words  to  the  languages  in  its  vicinity,  it.  has  been 
obliged  to  adopt  from  them,  in  order  to  esmress  Ae  new  rela- 
tions and  ideas  introduced  among  the  peo^e,  which  spoke  it. 
The  Provengal  could  therefore  not  have  taken  from  the  !§asque, 
what  it  has  actually  adopted,  unless  it  was  in  those  coupatnes, 
where  formerly  the  Iberian  idiom  was  used. 

We  are  now  certain,  that  tfie  dictionaiy  ctf  the  Romansh- 

Provengali  contains  woi?ds,  which  im^  bori!owed  from  two  of  the 

S>rimitive  languages  of  Oaul,  and  we  idiaU  presently  have 

Q0casi<»i  to  recoffnize  still  moro  remarkable  vestiges  of  the  third. 

That  ^e  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  the  OaihU  of  Ireland  are 
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people  of  the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Oauls  properly  so-calledy 
and  that  a  language  closely  related  to  theirs  was  formerly  spoken 
in  a  part  of  Oam — ^these  are  facts,  which  have  every  proba- 
bilily  in  their  favor,  and  are  indicated  by  the  very  iaeptitir 
of  tne  national  names  themselves.  But  notwithstanding  au 
this,  histoiy  does  not  famish  ns  any  direct  or  positive  proof  on 
the  subject.  The  lexicon  of  the  Provencal  however  may  here 
supply  the  place  of  history.  It  contains  a  lai]ge  number  of 
terms,  whicn  are  found  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  Erse  or 
Irish  and  in  the  Gkielic,  as  the  language  of  tne  Scottidi  High- 
landers is  called.  I  shall  not  give  a  list  of  them  for  fear  of 
wearying  the  patience  o(  the  reader  by  quotations  of  this  kind. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  noticing  a  few  of  these  Gkielic  words, 
the  existence  of  which  in  Provencal  monuments  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  curious  feet.  Such  is,  for  example,  the  adjeetiTe 
oertanj  eertanOj  in  those  instances,  in  which  it  niakes  no  sense^ 
if  we  translate  it,  as  we  are  at  first  sight  tempted  to  do,  by  our 
own  homophone  ^'  certain,"  but  where  it  becomes  very  expres- 
sive, if  we  render  it  idter  the  OaeUc  substantive  keofij  wnich 
signmes^W^M^,  honor ^  rectitvde.  Many  otiiar  words,  employed 
by  the  Iroubadours,  and  those  which  are  the  most  difficult  of 
interpretation,  are  likewise  Gaelic  words  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Gallic.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fiict,  that  the  only 
one  of  the  three  primitive  idioms  of  Ghral,  which  has  entirely 
vanished  from  the  country,  and  that  centuries  ago,  is  precisely 
the  one,  of  which  the  Provencal  exhibits  the  most  numerous,  tiie 
most  decided  and  the  most  cnaracteristic  vestiges. 

Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  consider  these  questions  in  a  purely 
historical  point  of  view,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  inquire 
expressly,  what  parts  of  the  south  of  Gaul  the  nations,  which 
spoke  these  Gaulish  idioms,  may  have  inhabited.  It  will  be 
suflBcient  for  my  purpose  to  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  fourth  century  asserted  an  affini^  between,  the 
BelgsB  of  CflBsar  and  the  Yolcsa  or  Yclk»  Arecomioit  and 
Tectosages,  whose  capitals  were  Ntmes  and  Toulouse,  and  that 
if  the  former  belonged  to  tibe  greatnational  body  of  the  fiauls 
proper,  die  latter  must  likewise  be  related  to  them. 

To  these  already  sufficiently  diversified  sources  oft  the  Vr^h 
venial  we  must  now  add  the  Teutonic.    The  Yisi^tha.and  die 
BurffundianS)  which,  as  we  have  seen,  established  themselves, 
the  former  in  the  southeast,  the  latter  in  the  southwest  of  Gaul,., 
might  certainly  be  expected  to  have  exerted  some  infiuem^e  on. 
the  revolutions,  whidi  took  place  in  the  languages  of  the^ 
country.    As  we  know  nothing  special  reiq>ect]ng  the  idiom  of 
the  Burgundians,  we  have  not  the  means  f<m  making  a  separator 
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account  of  it  in  our  estimate  of  the  affinity  between  the  Fro- 
venial  and  the  Teutonic  languages. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Yisigotns.  Their  dialect  is  veiy  well 
kno^n.  It  is  in  tliis  dialect  that  the  patriarch  of  the  Ut)thic 
nation,  XTlphilas,  composed,  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  literary  monument  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and 
of  which  fragments  are  still  extant.  It  is  easj  to  convince 
one's  self  by  an  inspection  of  these  fn^ments,  that  the  Visi- 
goths left  traces  of  their  language  in  £e  Provinces  of  Gaul 
adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  some  of  them  have  passed 
into  the  ProvencaL  But  these  words  are  not  numerous ;  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  count  fifteen  of  them.  When  we  see  in 
history,  how  readily  the  Gbths  in  Gaul  and  Italy  submitted  to 
the  iimuences  of  tne  Roman  civilization,  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, that  so  little  of  their  language  should  have  been  left  in 
the  countries^  which  were  subject  to  their  sway. 

The  majority  of  the  Teutonic  words  contained  in  the  Proven- 
cal are  in  all  probability  of  Frankish  ori^n.  It  is  true,  that 
this  people  never  established  itself  in  masses  and  at  large  in 
southern  Gaul ;  but  it  ruled  there  for  a  long  time  and  it  founded 
a  large  number  of  partial  or  isolated  setuements,  and  yet  the 
total  amount  of  Provencal  words  to  which  we  can  with  certainty 
assign  a  Teutonic  ori^n,  is  not  nearly  as  considerable,  as  one 
would  be  tempted  to  miagine.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  exceeds 
fifty.  The  words  retained  from  the  ancient  national  idioms  are 
much  more  numerous. 

All  these  different  ingredients,  however,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute only  a  portion,  and  by  far  the  smallest,  of  the  Provencal 
lexicon.  The  real  and  the  capital  foundation  of  this  lexicon  is 
incontestably  the  Latin.  But  on  this  point  even  there  is  much 
that  might  be  said,  and  I  shdl  only  be  able  to  give  a  few  rapid 
indications. 

That  the  great  majoritv  of  the  Provencal  words  may,  without 
any  violence  er  improbability,  be  referred  to  the  Latin,  is  evi- 
dent enough;  but  that  they  are  all  effectively  and  directly 
derived  mvEL  it.  is  a  question,  and  one  which  depends  on  the 
solution  of  another. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  return  here  for  a  moment  to  the  dis- 
tinction, which!  have  above  endeavored  to  established,  between 
the  three  aboriginal  languages  of  Ganl.  I  have  remarked  that 
the  Iberian,  the  Aquitanian,  of  which  the  Basque  is  an  impor- 
tant relic,  had  absolutely  nething  in  common  with  the  Celtic 
and  the^  Gallic,  or  widi  any  other  known  lanmiage.  Between 
the  Celtic  and  the  Gullic,  on  the  otiber  hand,  uiere  were  analo- 
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gies,  and  these  analogies  are  represented  by  the  relations  still 
existing  between  the  Erse  or  Irish  and  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  which  are  respectively  derived  from  them.  Now 
these  two  langaages,  though  differing  widely  from  each  other, 
though  having  each  a  material  basis  and  a  character  of  its  own, 
are  nevertheless  idioms  of  the  same  family  of  languages,  of 
which  the  Sanscrit  is  regarded  as  the  lype,  and  of  which  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are  collateral 
branches. 

By  reason  of  this  ancient  and  mysterious  relationship,  the 
Gaelic  and  the  Briton  exhibit  numerous  and  manifest  resem- 
blances to  the  Latin,  and  not  only  in  their  vocabulary,  but  also 
in  their  grammatical  forms.  Similar  analogies  must  doubtless 
have  existed  between  these  same  languages,  at  the  ^poch,  when, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Celtic  and  the  (iaelie,  they 
coexisted  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Gaul.  The  numerous  fragments 
of  the  lan^ages  of  Gaul,  which  have  been  transmittea  to  us 
by  the  writers  of  classical  antiquity,  present  to  us  a  striking 
collection  of  marked  analogies  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

From  these  comparisons  it  follows,  that  various  Provencal 
words  which  have  commonly  been  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
the  Latin,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  contained  in  it, 
may  with  equal  correctness  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  or  the 
Gallic,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  one,  as  well  as 
from  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  word  eadtieu.  which 
signifies  captive,  may  as  well  come  from  the  Celtic  eaetAj  which 
means  the  same  thing,  as  frx>m  tiie  Latin  captivus.  The  adjec- 
tive wauj  sweet)  peaceable,  may  be  derived  either  from  the 
Latin  9uavis  or  itom  the  Lish  stuibhadsy  which  has  the  same  sense. 
This  remark  is  not  without  its  importance  in  comparing  the 
unexpected  analogies  of  the  Froven^iEil  with  the  primitive  iSoms 
of  Gaul.  However,  1  do  not  intend  to  contradict  by  ti^is  remark, 
what  I  have  above  advanced,  as  a  general  thesis,  ihsA  the  lexi- 
cal groundwork  of  the  Provengil  is  Xatin,  and  directly  derived 
from  it 

After  having  thus  distinguished,  as  fSar  as  a  rapid  sketch 
would  permit  me,  the  various  origins  of  the  matenal  bask  of 
the  Provencal,  it  now  remains  to  mdicate  in  the  same  manner 
the  origins  and  the  types  of  its  grammatical  forms  and  to  con- 
sider s(Hne  other  points  oi  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THS  Q&AMILITIOAL  FDBICATIOK  OF  THB  PBOYBirjf AL. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  examined  the  material  basis 
of  the  Iwomano-]^x>yen9al  lexicon,  which  I  have  eonsid^ed 
independently  of  its  grammatical  forms.  I  have  endeavored 
to  distinguish  the  various  elements,  of  which  this  basis  is  com- 
posed, and  to  refer  these  elements  to  their  respective  sources. 
I  have  especially  insisted  on  two  points.  I  have  shown,  that, 
among  the  various  ingredients  of  the  Provencal,  those,  which 
emanated  from  Teutonic  sources,  were  extremely  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  that  the  language  exhibited  no  sign  whatever  of  any 
very  decided  influence  from  that  direction.  I  have  moreover 
pointed  out,  in  the  idiom  in  question,  distinct  and  obvious 
remains  of  the  primitive  languages  of  Gaul^ — ^a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance to  its  history. 

Finally,  I  have  advanced,  that  this  idiom  was  not  a  combini^ 
tion  or  a  mixture  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  any  more  than 
were  the  other  Neo-Latin  languages ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  anterior  to  the  Germanic  ccmquest,  and  the  product  of 
various  causes,  all  eoually  independent  of  the  influences  of  that 
conquest ;  and  I  shau  now  endeavor  to  produce  some  prooft  in 
support  of  this  opinion. 

The  ProveBf^I  and  the  Neo-Latin  languages  in  general,  which 
have  supplanted  the  Latin,  differ  from  thelatterprincipally  in 
respect  to  their  grammatical  forms,  and  this  diflerence  shows 
itself  particularly  in  what  are  technically  termed  the  declension 
of  nouns  and  the  eo^ugation  of  verbs.  The  relations,  which 
the  Latin  expresses,  in  both  fhese  verbal  modSfieations,  by 
simple  variations  of  the  endings  of  the  same  word,  are  in  the 
Keo-Latin  idioms  indicated  by  separate  signs,  distinct  from  the 
word  of  which  they  modify  the  signification.  Thus  for  example, 
in  rendering  into  English  the  Latin  dative  plural  yrtio^i&u«,  we 
say  to  the  fruits  ;  in  rendering  the  verb  to  tovej  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  of  the  preterit  amaviy  we  say  /  have  loved.  la 
the  first  instance,  the  termination  his  is  translated  or  repre- 
sent^ by  the  preposition  to^  joined  to  the  plural  of  the  article 
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thef  in  the  second  ingtnnCTj  Ae  tennination  amy  is  represented 
by  the  first  person  stagnlur  of  the  present  of  the  Terb  io  ham^ 
joined  to  the  passiiTe  pftrtioiple  laiMU  In  both  these  eum]ple% 
the  English*  fornmlm  is  %  aecompositioD^  a  sort  of  analysis  of 
the  Latin  formnia,  and  this  fsct  generalxied.  characterizes  tha 

Eincipal  grammaticsl  difSnrenea  between  um  Latin  and  the 
eo-Latin  langnages.  Ooosidared  nnder  tiiia  point  of  view, 
and  in  so  ftr  as  it  nnites  in  one  and  tlie  same  tsrai  both  the  root» 
which  denotes  on  object  or  an  idea^  and  the  termmelion,  wUok 
modifies  the  signification  of  the  former,  the  Latin  mi^y  be  called 
a  (fyfUheUe  langoage.  Li  so  fur  as  tJieNeo-Latin  langnajjea 
xei>resfflit  the  tennination  by  a  separate  sign,  lli^ns  decomposmg 
a  mmple  term  into  two  or  more  t^ms,  they  may  be  denominatea 
onalyHoal  or  decomposing  lan^^ages* 

Tms  distinction  being  eitabhdiM,  the  ^neetion  respecting  the 
origin  and  the  formation  of  the  Kea*Latm  idiomg,  propounded 
iii  rigorous  terms,  would  be  as  follows :  How  was  tins  transitiaa 
of  the  Latin  from  its  primitive  condition  of  a  synthetie  lan^ 
Ijfuage  to  the  condition  of  analytical  dialects  acoompliidbadt 
Was  this  transition  merely  the  result  of  aeeidental  eauae%  or 
was  it  brought  about  in  virtue  of  some  oneof  those  laws,  wmoh 
are  known  to  preside  over  the  modifieatiolifl  and  the  successive 
developments  of  languageat  Ihii  is  a  Very  important  and  a 
very  abstruse  question.  I  will  ttideavor  to  answer  it  by  look** 
ing  at  it  from  a  somewhat  more  elevated  point  of  view,  and  in 
a  more  general  Mgkt 

It  is  a  singular  siad  qmarently  a  very  general  fact  in  the  Inm* 
tory  of  lanenageSy  that  tne  nearer  they  are  to  thdr  origin,  the 
more  complies^  they  are^  the  more  they  abound  in  ingenious 
and  subtle  grammatical  forms.  Among  the  same  people,  the 
most  ancient  grammatical  system  of  its  language  is  i^mm  the  one 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  ^eenliaritiea  and  nieetiai* 
Among  two  different  and  unequally  dviUaed  mtiOis,  it  ia  almost 
eertain,that  the  idiom  of  the  most  barbaaaufc  ol  the  two  will  be 
tiie  one,  whieh  will  exhibit  the  most  artUloial  mechanism. 

It  appears  frcmi  this,  that  the  natural  procession  of  lan^uagea 
is  frt>m  a  greater  to  a  less  number  iji  forms;  from  special  aii4 
from  bolder  forms  to  soch  aa  are  more  genoatd  and  more  deft- 
idte,  or,  in  other  wardi^  fr«mi  qpthesis  to  decomposite^  Itia* 
however,  the  leadeoey  of  eiviusatbn  and  of  culture  to  suspend 
ibSm  coune,  and  tbi!Wder  it  as  slow  and  gradual  ae  possible. 

When  a  lan^aga  hak  6iice  submitted  to  a  fijsed  grammatioal 
syst^n,  when  it  is  rich  in  monuments,  and  qpoksn  oy  powerfril 
and  cultivated  dasses  of  society,  the  changes  w3ii<^  tLen  take 

•  The  Eiiflrlish  m  weU  m  FreiiclL  In  wMcH,  tt  l^mtttef  dTeonfM,  the  antlior  gives  te 
fdramla  Ui  mt  ofiginiL 
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place  in  it,  can  only  be  <^  a  literary  character,  indicative  of  tihe 
variations  of  taste  m  the  art  <tf  writing,  and  not  affecting  the 

Sneral  basis  di  its  grammatical  system.  Bnt  bj  the  side  of 
ese  changes,  there  are  always  formed  a  number  of  dialects 
less  regolar  and  less  nnre,  spoken  by  the  inferior  masses  of  the 
population,  and  in  which  the  natural  tendencj  of  languages  to 
decompose  and  imjporerish  themselves,  by  becoming  easier  and 
dearer,  operates  with  greater  libertj  and  success.  If  into  this 
state  of  things  some  great  and  sudden  revolution  is  introdu<^, 
by  which  the  civilization  of  the  countir  is  destroyed ;  if  the 
classes,  which  spoke  the  grammatical  i<u<»n,  and  which  alone 
could  maintain  it  in  its  mt^rily,  are  annihilated,  then  this 
idiom  becomes  likewise  extinct.  It  may  remain  a  learned  or  a 
sacred  lan^age,  but  it  ceases  to  be  spoken  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  hfe.  It  becomes  supplants  bpr  the  popular  dialects, 
and  they  continue  it  under  a  form,  which  diners  more  or  less 
from  tlie  primitive,  and  in  which  tiie  principle  of  decomposi- 
tion predominates  more  or  less. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring,  which  of  these  two  sue* 
cessive  forms  is  the  most  perl^ct  in  itself,  nor  for  reconciling 
the  idea  of  an  indefinite  intellectual  nerfectibilily  with  Ihe 
natural  tendency  of  lan^i^ges  toward  oisint^ration  and  im- 
poverishment. I  shall  nmit  myself  to  the  remark,  that  the 
system  of  decomporation,  in  reducing  the  number  of  grammati- 
cal formulas,  and  in  employing  only  those,  which  have  a  more 
general  value,  becomes  by  that  very  means  susceptible  of  a 
more  expeditious  and  of  an  easier  use,  and  that  to  some  extent 
it  renders  the  action  oi  Ihe  mind  or  its  ideas  more  palpable  to 
itself.  This  will  suffice  to  explain^  up  to  a  certam  point  at 
least,  the  progressive  decomposition  of  the  synthetic  languages* 

The  decomposed  idioms,  however,  after  having  once  been  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  synthetic,  assumes  very  soon  an  impor- 
tance, which  they  never  could  have  had  before.  They  are  in 
their  turn  polished  and  systematized,  they  become  the  organ 
of  a  poetry,  of  a  society,  and  they  then  assume  something  of  the 
fixedness  and  regularity,  as  well  as  of  the  destiny,  of  me  lan- 
guages, which  they  succeeded. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  these  g^ieralities  by  a  few  particu- 
lar facts ;  and  there  are,  I  believe,  few  languages  of  any  anti- 
quity, and  possessed  of  literary  monuments  of  a  certam  age, 
but  what  could  furnish  me  with  the  materials.  But  I  shall 
look,  by  way  of  preference,  for  what  I  want,  to  three  distin- 
guished lan^ages,  which  have  so  many  analogies  in  common 
with  each  ouier,  and  the  destinies  ai  wmoh  are  so  much  alike, 
that  the  history  of  each  of  them  could  have  no  better  commen- 
tary than  that  of  ih!b  other  two.    They  are  the  Sanscrit,  the 
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Oreek  and  the  Latin  itself.  The  material  basis  and  the  gram- 
matical stractnre  of  these  three  lanmages  contain  so  manj  and 
such  striking  resemblances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
theni  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
ori^,  and  of  a  complete  identity  at  an  unknown  epoch  of 
antianity. 

Of  these  three  langoages,  the  Sanscrit  is  the  first  that  had  its 
monuments,  a  literature  and  a  system  of  grammar.  Without 
pretending  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  these  monumentSi  we 
maj  confidently  aflSrm,  that  they  are  anterior  to  the  most  andent 
writings  of  the  Oreeks,  to  those  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod.  lliereis 
one  circumstance,  which  in  the  absence  of  every  other,  I  should 
consider,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  anteriority ;  and 
it  is,  that  the  system  of  grammatical  forms  is  richer  and  more 
complete  in  the  Sanscrit,  than  in  the  Oreek.  This  is  a  certain 
indication,  that  the  former  had  been  seized  and  fixed  b^  eiyili- 
zation  and  by  science  at  an  epoch  much  nearer  to  iheir  com* 
mon  ori^n.  Its  declension  nas  eight  cases,  all  of  which  are 
indicatea  by  characteristic  terminations,  and  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  gender  and  the  form  of  the  radicals.  This  system  of 
declension  is  consequently  a  very  rich  syntlietic  one.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  at  a  remoter  period  it  must  have  been  still 
richer,  and  that  in  this  respect,  even  the  language  had  at  the 
time  of  its  present  grammatical  fixation  already  lost  some  of 
its  primitive  forms. 

The  Sanscrit  conjugation,  equally  rich  and  equally  varied, 
is  likewise  compoeea  of  synthetic  forms ;  but  here  the  princi- 
ple of  decomposition  has  already  insinuated  itself.  There  are 
already  certain  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  where  the  action  is 
expressed  not  by  a  simple  verbal  radical,  modified  by  certain 
terminations  or  by  affixes,  but  by  adjectives  or  participles, 
which  are  combined  with  a  verb  siffui^ng  to  he  or  to  maJce^ 
preciselv  as  in  French  or  English.  &is  may  be  regfurded  as  the 
germ  of  a  revolution  introduced  into  this  language. 

At  the  epoch  of  its  earliest  written  monuments,  the  Oreek, 
as  compared  willi  the  Sanscrit,  had  already  lost  several  of  its 
primitive  forms.  Its  declension  is  reduced  to  five  cases ;  the 
sixth,  which  is  called  the  ablative,  differing  in  no  respect  £rom 
the  dative,  and  being  only  determined  by  a  particle,  such  as 
the  prepositions  in^  etc.  It  thus  had  three  cases  less  than  the 
Sanscrit ;  or  in  other  words,  three  synthetic  forms  of  declension 
were  supplanted  by  so  manv  analytical  forms.  The  principle 
of  decomposition  had  likewise  penetrated  into  the  conjugation. 
Hie  thira  person  plural  of  the  preterit  passive  was  formed  by 
adding  the  verb  to  he  to  ^  participle. 

The  Latin  was  reduced  to  writing  much  later  even  than  the 
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Oreek,  and  when  the  sjritem  of  deeompofied  or  periphrastic 
forms  had  already  supplanted  several  forms  of  tne  opposite 

gstem.  Its  declension  nad  remained  in  the  same  dtate  as  the 
reek,  but  in  its  conjugation  the  nse  of  the  rerb  to  he,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  auxiliary,  was  more  frequent  Entire  yerbs  had 
bc^  formed  by  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  a  substantive  or  a 
preposition  and  the  verb  sum^  as  for  example,  pawum  (by 
eupnony  instead*  of  jM^^-^um),  adrmm^  prm-^um. 

AAbt  having  once  been  consecrated  by  religious  documents, 
by  national  po^ns,  b;^  qrstems  of  grammar  founded  on  the  ex* 
amples  of  the  first  wnters,  these  three  languages  were,  to  a  cer» 
tain  extent,  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  chi^s  and  the  higher 
classes  of  the  respective  nations.  Their  forms  became  to 
them  the  rule  for  writing  and  for  speaking,  Neverthdess,  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  cusint^ration  of  these  forms  was  dways 
at  work  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  have  not  examined  tne 
Sanscrit  fbr  tile  purpose  of  discovering  traces  of  the  gradual  mo- 
ffress  of  this  tendency ;  but  they  are  visible  in  the  Latin  and  in 
the  Greek.  We  fina  in  tiie  best  writers  of  both  these  languages 
examples  of  the  unusual  and  anti-grammatical  emplo^ent  of 
peripnrastic  forms  of  conjugation,  instead  of  the  syntnetic  forms, 
lliey  oecurin  great  varie^in  Cicero,  in  Findar,  in  Herodotus,  in 
Plato,  in  Sophodes,  and  without  any  sort  of  doubt  in  other  authors. 

Nevertheless,  examples  of  this  kind  are  rare  in  good  writers, 
and  they  may  be  considered  as  licenses,  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  principles  of  synthetic  grammar.  They  miffht  be  said 
to  have  been  accidental  irruptions  of  the  dialect  of  the  multi- 
tude into  tiiat  of  tiie  learned  and  polished  classes. 

Iliere  can  in  fact  be  no  doubt,  but  that  languages  so  compli- 
cated and  so  rich,  as  were  tilie  Oreek,  the  Latin  and  the  Sans- 
crit, must  have  undergone  in  the  mouth  of  the  popular  maeses 
numerous  and  systematic  modifications ;  which,  witnout  exceed- 
ing  obtain  limits,  went  nevertheless  so  far,  as  to  give  rise  to 
various  subordinate  dialects  more  simple  and  more  variable 
t&aai  the  latter,  having  each  its  peculiar  vocabulary,  more  or 
less  different  from  the  general  one,  and  tending  each,  in  virtue 
of  a  e^rtein  intellectiul  indolence  or  hesitation,  to  substitute 
the  analytic  forms  in  place  of  tiie  synthetical.  The  direct  his- 
torical proo&  of  the  existence  of  th€»e  popular  dialects  are  veiy 
scarce,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  tiie  nationality  of  a 
people  is  represented  by  tiie  idiom  cultivated  by  its  diiefs  and 
by  the  higher  classes  of  its  society.  It  is  in  this  privil^ed 
i£om^  that  its  religious  doctrines,  its  laws,  its  grand  poetic  monu- 
ments are  composed.  But  time,  sooner  or  later,  introduces 
revolutions,  ana  thereby  brings  to  light  those  obscure  and 
despised  dialects,  which  history  at  first  disdained  to  notice. 
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As  long  BB  there  was  a  great  political  |>ower  in  India«  to 
maintain  the  institationfl  and  the  antique  dvilkation  of  ttiat 
vast  conntry,  the  Swdcrit,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
drilication,  remained  a  living  langnage,  distinct  from  the 
popular  dialects  which  sprung  up  under  its  dominion.  But, 
when  in  consequence  of  unknown  revolutions  and  at  an  un- 
known epoch,  the  Brahmins  had  lost  the  political  government 
of  Hindostan,  the  Sanscrit  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  after  that 
became  a  dead  and  learned  language.    In  social  life,  it  was  sup- 

Slanted  by  various  diideots,  and  the  relations  between  these 
iaiects  and  itself  are  perfeeUy  analogous  to  those  existing  be- 
tween the  Keo-Latin  and  tbe  Latin  of  the  classical  neriod.  The 
words  have  here  undergone  similar  alterations ;  tne  synthetic 
formulas  of  declension  and  of  conjugation  have  here  been  de- 
composed in  the  same  spirit,  for  the  same  purpose  and  by  the 
same  method. 

At  a  much  later  epoch,  the  precise  date  of  which,  however, 
we  are  unable  to  establish,  tilie  ancient  Greek  disappeared  in 
consequence  ci  a  similmr  revolution  from  the  Eastern  Empire ; 
and  it  was  likewise  succeeded  by  a  dialect  which  was  by  far 
less  complicated,  less  rich,  and  less  learned,  and  in  which  the 
pinciple  of  decomposition  that  had  presided  over  the  formation 
of  the  Neo-Uindu  dialects  prevailed  to  the  same  extent  and 
widi  the  same  results. 

The  invasions  and  the  conquest  of  these  countries  undoubt- 
edly  contributed  to  their  linguistic  revolutions.  By  destroying 
llie  ancient  civilisation  and  the  ancient  languages  of  India  ana 
cf  Oreeoe,  they  thereby  transferred  the  place  and  the  functions 
of  the  latter  to  their  respective  popular  dialects.  But  they  did 
not  introduce  these  dialects ;  tney  found  them  already  made, 
and  they  scarcely  added  a  few  words  from  the  language  of  the 
conquerors. 

Kow  the  extinction  of  the  Latin,  as  a  spoken  language,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Xeo-Latin  idioma  in  its  place,  is  a  revolu- 
tion, similar  in  every  respect  to  those,  whicn  occasioned  the 
exlxaction  of  the  Sanscrit  in  India  and  of  the  Greek  in  Greece, 
and  which  brought  the  popular  dialects  of  these  respective 
countries  into  vogM. 

Laying  aside  whatever  ikere  may  have  been  of  an  accidental 
^  a  lo(^  charaeler  in  the  history  of  these  dialects,  we  find, 
Ibat  they  all  ^f^pear  to  have  been  K>rmed  in  virtue  of  tiie  same 
idea,  and  of  the  same  tendency  of  the  mind.  They  all  result 
from  the  development  of  the  same  germ  c^  decomposition,  in- 
troduced from  the  remotest  antiquity  into  the  languages,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  introduced  hv  my  of  an  exception 
and  in  opposition  to  the  i^thetic  principle  c^these  languages. 
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In  all  of  them  the  development  was  brought  abont^  if  not  to 
the  same  extent,  at  any  rate  with  reference  to  the  same  end 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  cansea.  Finally,  a  cloeer 
inspection  shows  them  all  to  be  the  identical  expression  of  one 
ana  the  same  general  fact,  as  the  secondary  form,  into  whidi 
the  system  of  synthetic  languages  naturally  tends  to  resolve 
itself. 

I  anticipate  an  objection,  in  the  shape  of  an  easy  hypotliesis. 
It  will  be  urged,  that,  in  order  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  different  idioms  in  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose them  anterior  to  the  epoch,  when  the  synthetic  languages, 
of  which  they  are  the  decomposed  forms,  were  altered  or 
destroyed.  Iney  mav  be  the  immediate  consequence,  the  pure 
and  simple  result  of  tnat  alteration. 

Many  observations  might  be  made  in  opposition  to  this  hypo- 
thesis. I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  single  fact,  which  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  and  a  decisive  one  j  it  is,  that  all  these  idioms 
include  elements  of  a  remote  antiquity ;  materials,  which  are 
foreign  to  the  languages  from  which  they  are  derived,  taking 
these  languages  at  the  moment  of  their  alteration  or  their  dis- 
appearance. 

Thus,  for  example,  several  of  the  Keo-Hindu  idioms  contain 
remains  of  languages,  which  were  anterior  to  the  conquest  of 
India  by  the  Brahmins.  This  is  a  discovery,  made  by  a  young 
orientalist,  who  is  destined  to  make  many  others  no  less  inte- 
resting. Now,  it  is  very  evident,  that  a  Hindu  idiom,  in  which 
such  vestiges  occur,  could  not  have  received  them  from  the 
Sanscrit,  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  a  living 
speech.  They  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  the  unknown 
epoch,  at  which  the  language  of  the  Brahmins  was  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  conquered  population  of 
India. 

The  modem  Greek  has  preserved  words,  which  belong  to  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  wnich  were  not  contained  in  the  classi- 
cs Greek  at  tne  epoch  of  its  extinction.  Such  is,  for  example, 
the  word  vepb,  water,  which  in  the  writted  Greek  exists  only  as 
a  derivative  in  the  name  of  the  NereidsB  or  Nymphs.  The 
word  oKovria,  which  in  ancient  Greek  signifies  ^^  skins,  hides," 
has  in  modem  Greek  the  signification  ot^^  garments,  clothes." 
Now,  it  seems,  that  it  could  not  have  assumea  this  signification, 
except  at  a  very  distant  epoch,  when  the  Greeks  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  ammals.  The  modem  Greek  contains 
many  other  terms,  which  could  only  have  entered  into  it  during 
the  most  ancient  period  of  the  lan^iage. 

To  give  an  example  from  a  language,  which  is  still  nearer  to 
us :  the  Italian  has  a  large  number  of  words,  which  do  not 
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come  from  the  Latin,  and  several  of  which  must  be  qnite  as 
ancient  as  the  latter,  or  even  more  so. 

Finally,  I  have  shown  that  the  Bomansh  idioms  of  Gkral  in- 
clude many  terms  from  the  primitive  languages  of  the  country, 
which  could  only  have  entered  into  mem  long  before  the 
extinction  of  the  Latin.  It  is  evident,  that  all  these  dialects  of 
the  ancient  synthetic  languages,  in  which  similar  elements 
occur,  must,  for  a  longer  or  a  snorter  period,  have  been  contem- 
porary with  these  languages  themselves. 

I  shall  add  but  one  observation  on  the  hypothesis,  which 
attributes  tiie  origin  of  the  Keo-Latin  idioms  to  the  Germanic 
conquest,  and  to  an  intermixture  of  the  Teutonic  langua^  and 
the  Latin ;  and  in  order  to  keep  within  the  definite  limits  of 
my  subject,  I  shall  restrict  this  observation  to  the  Somansh  of 
the  South. 

Those,  who  have  advanced  the  opinion  of  a  Germanic 
influence  in  the  creation  of  this  idiom,  have  assumed  a  collision 
between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  of  which  the  Provenfal 
would  have  been  the  immediate  and  the  necessary  residt  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  inexactness  of  this  hypothesis.  But 
the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis  even  ought  not,  in  making  it, 
to  have  overlooked  the  anterior  collision  between  the  ancient 
languages  of  Gaul  and  the  Latin — a  collision,  which  was  a 
forced  and  prolonged  one,  and  which  imited  all  the  conditions, 
necessary  for  the  production  of  an  idiom  like  the  Provencal, 
oecupyi^g  a  middle  ground  between  the  Latin  and  the  ancient 
lanffuages  of  the  country. 

unless  I  am  mistaken  in  all  that  I  have  thus  far  advanced, 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  period  of  time,  to 
which  we  ought  to  refer  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Pro- 
vencal and  of  the  other  Neo-Latin  idioms.  All  these  idioms 
doubtless  existed,  as  popular  dialects,  before  the  epoch  of  the 
Germanic  invasions.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  ascertain,  at 
what  particuliur  epochs  they  succeeded  the  Latin,  and  by  wnat 
a  succession  of  tentatives  they  were  fixed  and  polished;  in 
short,  how  they  became  w^at  they  have  long  since  been,  and 
what  they  still  are.  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  these  questions, 
and  I  shall  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Pro- 
vencal. 

The  most  ancient  Provencal  documents  thus  far  known  to  us 
among  those,  that  can  shed  some  light  on  the  history  of  this 
idiom,  are  contained  in  three  different  manuscripts.  One  of 
these,  now  in  the  public  library  of  Orleans,  and  formerly  in  that 
of  the  Abbey  of  Fleury  sur  Loire,  contains  quite  a  long  frag- 
ment of  a  poem  or  metrical  romance  on  the  tragical  end  of 
Boethius,  the  Boman  senator,  who  was  condemned  to  death  by 
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the  order  of  Tbeodoric,  Hie  first  Gothic  king  of  Itahr.  The 
other  two,  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Saint  Mtftial  at  Limogea, 
are  now  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  They  contain,  among 
many  Latin  pieces,  a  few  in  the  Provenj^  of  whidi  I  ahafi 
have  to  speak  in  detail  somewhat  later.  The  question  het^  is, 
sixnply  to  determine  their  date.* 

Ijie  first  of  these  three  manuscripts,  that  of  the  Abbey  of 
Flenry,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  at  the  latest ;  and  those  of  Saint 
Martial  are  scarcely  any  less  ancient  Judging  from  seyeral 
characteristics  exhibited  by  them,  we  may  attnbnte  them  to 
the  first  half  of  the  eleyenth  century.  !» ow  the  Frovensal 
pieces,  included  in  these  three  manuscripts  are,  doubtless,  of  an 
anterior  epoch ;  they  were  transcribed  into  them  from  other 
and  more  ancient  manuscripts.  Of  this  there  is  a  substantial 
proof,  at  least  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  which  howeyer  do  not 
even  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  Uie  number. 

Now,  supposing  all  these  pieces  to  be  only  twenty-fiye  or 
thirty  years  older  than  tiie  mimuscripts  in  which  they  are  pre- 
seryed,  they  would  haye  heea  composed  toward  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  or  at  the  conmienoement  of  the  eleventh. 
And  these  compositions  were,  doubtless,  not  the  first  of  their 
kind.  They  must  have  been  preceded  by  many  others  of  an 
inferior  ana  cruder  order,  which  are  now  lost  l!he  <Mtily  one  of 
the  documents  preserved,  which  is  undoubtedly  more  ancient 
than  the  pieces  nere  described,  is  the  famous  oath  of  842.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  yery  important  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  this  document  witn  re&rence  either  to  the  history  of  the 
Provencal,  or  to  that  of  the  Bomansh  languages  in  general. 
Nevertneless,  as  the  document  is  a  celebratea  oiie,  and  as  it  is 
customary  to  quote  it  in  eyeir  discussion  on  the  origin  of  these 
languages,  I  consider  myself  likewise  bound  to  speak  ci  it  I 
siiau  speak  of  it  eyen  with  a  certain  minuteness  and  detail,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  on  this  point,  a  different  opinion 
from  the  one  generally  received. 

I  must,  in  tne  first  place,  giye  a  general  idea  of  the  event  to 
which  the  document  m  question  reuites ;  this  preliminary  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  appreciation  of  its  yalue  in  relation 
to  the  question,  which  now  occupies  our  attention. 

The  dissensions  between  the  three  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  are  a  well-known  and  celebrated  fact  in  the 
history  of  France.  They  gaye  rise,  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Carlovingians,  to  circumstances,  which  had  a  strong  resem* 

*  Am  teecnnit  of  these  munueiipti  If  gfyen  by  K.  Baynontrd,  in  the  second  Tolame 
of  hit  Ghoix  del  Po^es  des  Troatedoon.  The  fragnent  on  BoftHiiae  fe  printed  on 
p.  4r47.    Fiecea  and  fhtgmentederiTed  from  the  JIB.  of  8t  Martial  on  p.  138*U8.-JEi& 
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blance  to  thosei  in  the  midst  of  wkioli  the  MeroYin^an  dynafity 
had  declined  and  finally  become  extinct  The  ddett  of  these 
three  brothen,  Lotfaaire,  who  had  receired,  as  his  share  of  the 
patenud  inheritance,  the  title  of  emperor,  together  widi  the 
majority  of  the  comitries  snbiect  to  the  Fnmkish  domini<ni, 
was  entertaining  the  project  of  inrading  them  all^  and  of  plun- 
dering his  two  brothers.  One  of  the  two,  LoniSi  was  then  Jdng 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  other,  Charles,  afterward  samamed  the 
Bald,  king  of  Aquitania.  In  order  to  make  head  against 
their  common  ^lemy,  they  formed  a  mutual  aUianoe  togethiur; 
and  the  two  parties,  navin^  ^icountered  each  other  at  Fontenayi 
near  Auxerre,  there  fou^t  the  terrible  battle  whidi  xmsses 
imder  that  name.  The  number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides  was 
more  than  eighty  t]K>usand,  and  yet  the  strife  was  not  decided  1 
Hie  three  brothers  repaired  their  enormous  losses  as  well  as 
they  covld ;  they  raised  new  armies,  and  the  war  coiitia«ed 
with  singular  and  vacillating  changes,  the  details  of  wimh 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  subject. 

It  suffices  for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  in  the  month  of 
Ujurch,  of  the  year  843,  Lothaire,  after  various  unsucceesful 
movements,  found  himself  at  Tours,  entirely  at  a  loss  in  regard 
to  his  future  course,  while  Louis  and  dianea  were  effecting  a 
conjunction  of  their  forces  at  Argentaria,  a  small  town  situated 
a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ittiine,  between  Bade 
and  Strasbourg.  There  the  two  brothers  resolved  to  make  a 
solemn  renewid  of  their  alliance  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
armies  and  <^  Hieir  leude$  or  vassals  of  every  rank,  which  were 
all  assembled  in  the  open  air,  and  inclosed  by  the  same  camp. 

Louis  of  Germany,  beinff  the  elder  of  the  two,  began  to  speak 
first,  and  pronounced  a  <useourse  in  whidi  he  made  a  declar- 
ation of  tne  new  wrongs,  of  which  Lothaire  had  been  guilty, 
both  against  himself  and  against  his  brother  Gharles,  since  the 
battle  of  Fontenay,  and  of  the  firm  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  two  brotiiers  to  consolidate  their  alliance  Sjipsinst  Lothaire. 
In  this  discourse,  Louis  addressed  himself  to  his  leudes  and  to 
his  soldiers — all  men  of  Ihe  Oermanie  race,  all  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  spoke  in  the  Teutonic  language. 
Gharles  the  Bald  commenced  to  speak  in  his  turn,  and  re- 
peated to  his  army,  word  for  word,  but  in  the  Bomansh  idiom, 
the  same  discoursei  which  Louis  had  just  addressed  to  his  own 
in  the  Oermanie* 

After  this  address  to  their  respective  leudes  and  soMiers,  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  conclude  the  new  alliance  between 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  they  pronounced  the  oaths,  which 
constituted  this  alliance.  The  following  ia  an  English  version 
of  the  usual  formula  of  these  oaths : 
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"  For  the  love  of  Gk)d,  for  the  Christian  people  and  for  onr 
mutaal  safety,  from  this  day  forward,  and  as  long  as  God  shfdl 

Five  me  power  and  knowledge,  I  will  defend  my  brodier,  and 
will  aid  him  in  every  respect,  as  one  onffht  to  defend  his 
brother,  provided  he  does  the  same  toward  me,  and  I  shall 
never  wittingly  enter  into  any  agreement  with  Lothaire,  which 
shall  4)e  detnmental  to  this  my  brother."  * 

Lonis  waa  the  first  to  pronounce  this  formula,  and  he 
addressed  himself  not  as  he  had  done  the  first  time,  to  the  vassals 
and  the  soldiers  of  his  own  army,  but  to  those  of  Charles ;  and 
on  that  account  he  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  latter,  tliat  is 
to  say  in  the  Bomansh.  Charles  the  Bald,  binding  himself  in 
his  turn  to  the  men  of  his  brother,  swore  in  the  Grermanic 
tongue.  Then  the  two  armies  pronounced  in  their  respective 
languages  a  special  oath,  in  which  each  of  them  proimsed  to 
the  long  of  the  other  to  refuse  obedience  to  its  own,  in  case  he 
should  command  anything  that  might  be  contrary  to  the  obli- 
gations of  his  oath.t 

Nithhard,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  has  left  us  an  inva- 
luable little  work  on  the  whole  of  this  war  between  the  sons  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire — a  war,  in  which  he  himself  had  figured 
as  an  actor.  It  is  he,  too,  wno  has  transmitted  to  us  the  text 
of  the  oaths  pronounced  on  this  occasion,  in  both  languages. 
My  task  requires  md  to  occupy  myself  only  with  those  which 
are  in  the  Bomansh  idiom. 

From  these  circumstances,  such  as  they  present  themselves 
at  fiirst  sight  we  might  infer,  that  the  language  of  these  oaths 
was  that  oi  all  the  Qailie  nationalities  to  which  thev  were 
addressed.  But  here  already  the  difficulty  presents  itself,  as  to 
who  these  nationalities  were.  I  thmk  we  may  suppose  the 
army,  with  which  Charles  the  Bald  joined  his  brother  Louis  at 
Argentaria,  to  have  been  composed  of  the  same  national  ele* 
ments  as  that  with  which  he  had  fought  at  Fontenay.  In  that 
event,  the  oath  of  Louis  the  German  was  taken :  1st,  by  the 
Neustrians,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  men  from  the  country 
situate  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire ;  2dly,  by  the  Bmv 

*  I  add  here  the  origfaiel  of  Hbh  oath  or  pledge,  for  the  porpoee  of  jiTing  the  reader 
tome  conceptioii  of  the  character  of  the  language  here  in  qoeitioii.    It  k  as  foUowa : 

**  Pro  Deo  amv  et  pro  ohrMita  pohlo  wi  aonro  oommiii  atfnuMot,  dial  di  in  aTant, 
In  qnant  Dens  aavir  et  podir  ne  dnsati  al  aalvaraeio  oiat  neon  fradie  Karlo,  et  In  ad- 
hidlua  et  in  cadhnna  eoaa,  ri  earn  •ndi  i^  drelt  son  flradra  salvar  dist,  in  o  quid  H  mi 
altresi  fiszet :  et  ab  lAdher  wai  plaid  nnnqnam  prindrai  qni,  meon  t(^  elst  meon  fradre 
Karle  In  damno  sit" 

t  The  Bomansh  of  the  oath  pronounced  hjthe  followers  of  the  respeotive  Unn,  npon 
the  same  occasion.  Is  as  follows :— »'*  Bi-LodMifIgs  sagrament  qaa  son  fradre  Kario  jmrat. 
oonserrat ;  et  Karlos,  meos  sendra,  da  soo  part  non  lo  staail;  sl  lo  retnmar  non  lint 
pels ;  ne  io,  ne  nenls  col  eo  retomar  Int  fob.  Ill  mdla  aliidha  contra  Lodhnw^  mm  B 
i?er."  Botti  these  formnlaa,  tcgether  with  the  correi^OBdlng  German  or  raBldsh 
▼enrion,  the  reader  will  find  in  tiie  work  referred  to  in  the  text,  tIi.:  mthhafdl  Hist 
lib.  Hi.  c.  S.—Ed, 
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gundians ;  Sdlj,  by  the  Provencals  and  the  Aqnitanians ;  and 
among  the  latter  there  were  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  of  Poitou, 
of  Limousin,  and  of  Auvergne. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  different  nationalities, 
which  since  have  spoken,  and  which  still  speak,  idioms  so 
different  that  they  can  understand  each  other  onlj  with  dif- 
ficulty, even  on  the  simplest  matters  of  ordinary  life — ^whe- 
ther they,  at  that  time,  had  but  one  and  the  same  idiom,  that 
of  the  oath  of  842 ;  or  whether  the  idioms  under  consideration 
exhibited  then  already  the  same  differences,  or  differences  pro- 
portionate to  those  which  we  have  observed  in  them  since ; 
and,  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  which  of  those  idioms  was  the 
one  employed  in  the  oath  of  842 } 

To  discuss  these  questions,  and  others  that  might  suggest 
themselves,  with  re&rence  to  this  document,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  attributing  to  the  latter  a  kind  and  a  degree  of 
authority  which  it  does  not  possess,  and  which  I  cannot  recog- 
nise. 

In  the  first  place,  Louis  the  German,  who  pronounced  the 
oaths  in  question,  was  bom  in  Aquitania,  and  probably  in  that 

5 art  of  the  country  where  the  Eomansh  of  the  South  was  used, 
tut  we  do  not  know  where  he  was  educated ;  or  whether  he 
spoke  the  Komansh  at  all,  and  if  he  did,  what  dialect  of  it  he 
spoke.  And  if  he  really  ever  spoke  some  one  of  these  dialects, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Louis  had  in  a  ^reat  measure  for- 
gotten it,  durinff  the  twenty  years  of  his  residence  in  Germany, 
and  among  the  Germans.  There  is  no  room  for  the  suppoation, 
tliat  the  xlomansh  which  he  pronounced  in  842,  on  a  public 
occasion,  and  from  necessity,  was  a  very  pure  or  a  very  correct 
Romansh,  fit  to  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  idiom.,  Jn  the 
secoud  place,  supposing  evep  the  Eomansh  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
man to  nave  been  very  correct,  difficulties  of  anothes  kind  will 
still  present  themselves.  "We  know  how  difiSt'cult  it  is  to  indi-- 
cate  or  to  delineate  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  in*  writing  the 
words  of  an  uncultivated  language,  which  has  as  yet  no  set- 
tled orthography.  Is  there  not  something  contrary  to  all  the* 
principles  of  philologidd  criticism  in  the  supposition,  which  is 
constantly  advancea,  at  least  implicitly,  that  two  formulas  of 
an  oath  m  an  uncouth  idiom,  accidentally  inserted  in  a  bo^ 
composed  in  Latin  and  by  a  German,  were>  inscribed  there  in 
a  manner  so  as  to  represent  exactly  the  charaoterisiic  form&  of 
that  idiom,  and  the  delicate  i^ades  by  which  it  was  distin^ 
guished  from  the  Latin } 

We  are  so  much  the  more  authorized  to  suspect  imp^ectiona 
of  orthography  in  this  document  from  the  fact,  that  its  lan- 
guage is  quite  indeterminate..   We  cani hardly  oboceive,  how  a> 

10 
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language  like  this  could  ever  have  Bofficed  for  the  ordinary 
wants  and  relations  of  society,  however  little  advanced  in  civil- 
ization. In  a  word,  if  this  oath  was  reallj  pronounced,  snch  as 
it  is  represented  to  ns  by  the  orthography  m  which  we  have  it 
now,  it  is  more  natnral  to  see  in  it  a  Latin  disfignred  by  arbi- 
trary, and  we  might  say,  by  individual  barbarisms,  than  of  a 
Latin  modified  according  to  the  rules  and  the  genius  of  the 
Bomansh  idioms. 

This  document,  however,  is  none  the  less  curious  for  that,  nor 
is  its  historical  importance  in  tiie  least  diminished  by  the  im- 
perfections of  the  language.  It  proves,  that  from  the  first  hidf 
of  the  ninth  century,  Gaul  (with  the  exception  of  certain  por- 
tions of  ancient  Austrasia)  had  but  a  single  language,  divided 
into  dialects,  which  I  for  the  present  leave  out  of  consideration ; 
and  that  this  language  was  not  that  of  the  German  conquerors, 
but  that  of  the  conquered — that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  but  that  this  army  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  to  which  Louis  aildressed  his  oath  in  theKo- 
mansh  idiom,  contained  men  of  the  Germanic  race.  This  being 
the  case,  we  must  do  one  of  two  things :  we  must  either  suppose 
that  this  language  had  become  that  of  the  Germans,  or  that  the 
ancient  idiom  of  the  latter  was  no  loneer  employed  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  national  transactions,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Frankish 
kings  to  the  masses  of  their  subjects.  In  either  case,  it  was  a 
victory  of  the  Eomansh  over  the  Teutonic. 

All  that  we  know  concerning  the  existence  and  the  culture 
of  the  Bomansh  dialects  previously  to  the  year  842,  is  derived 
from  historical  indications.  But  several  of  these  historical  indi- 
cations are  quite  remarkable.  I  shall  jH-esently  have  to  speak 
of  the  measures,  adopted  in  tiie  year  813,  for  the  application  of 
all  these  dialects  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 
Meanwhile,  however,  I  can  instance  a  trait  from  a  Latin  poem, 
composed  in  814,  on  the  deadi  of  Charlemagne.  The  pnest  or 
monK,  who  is  the  author  of  this  piece,  exhorts  the  people  of 
Gkiul  to  share  his  grief  and  to  celebrate  the  deceased  monarch 
in  Latin  and  in  the  Bomansh  idiom.  This  is  an  indication,  that 
at  least  some  of  the  dialects  of  this  language  were  then  more 
polished  and  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  oath  of  842 ;  for 
any  poetic  attempt  in  the  latter,  however  timid  and  crude  we 
mijdxt  suppose  it,  appears  to  be  an  impossibility. 

There  is,  for  example,  no  doubt  but  tiiat  the  Bomansh-Pro- 
vencal  was  from  that  time — ^thal  is  to  say,  from  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries — already  possessed  of  many  of  those  character- 
istic fonoos,  shades  and  peculiaritieB,  which  at  a  later  period  distin- 
guished it  from  the  other  Bomansh  dialects.  A  c^lain,  though 
an  indirect  and  only  an  implicit  proof  of  this,  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  collection  of  the  civil  acts,  the  legal  decisions^  and  the 
transactions  between  {»ivate  individuals,  relating  to  the  epochs 
in  qnestiiML  The  Roman  law,  which  was  observed  in  thoee 
provinces,  required  the  records  of  all  these  acts  to  be  kept  in 
Latin ;  but  those  who  kept  these  records,  had  but  an  impmect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  was  transmitted  b  j  a  sort  of 
oral  tradition.  They  were  consequentiy  every  moment  liable 
to  make  the  strangest  blunders  in  writing  tiiat  language.  These 
blunders,  which  are  copied  after  the  forms  of  the  vuiear  idiom, 
furnish  us,  on  that  very  account,  invaluabte  data  for  &e  history 
of  the  latter.* 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  but  it  would 
take  too  long  to  cite  and  to  explain  them  here  in  detaiL  It  is 
enough  to  observe  theseneral  fact  I  shall  add,  that  this  inflo- 
ence  of  the  Bomansh-^ovengal  on  the  Latin  of  the  civil  transac- 
tions begins  to  make  its  appearance  during  the  eighth  eesataaj^ 
and  goes  on  constantiy  increasing  until  the  middle  of  me 
eleventh.  We  then  find  civil  documents,  which  are  in  pure 
Provencal  from  one  end  to  the  other.  From  the  t^ith  century 
they  had  been  intermingled  with  Bomansh  phrases,  which,  as 
they  were  destined  to  be  compreh^ided  by  everybody,  consti- 
tuted the  most  essentiid  part  of  l^em. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 
these  legal  acts  or  documents,  and  this  is,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  pu-t  redacted  by  the  clergy.  They  consequentiy  furnish 
us  an  indication  of  the  measure  (^  knowledj^e  possessed  by  tiie 
latter,  as  far  as  the  Latin  is  concerned.  Li  589,  a  council  trf 
Narbonne  had  prescribed  the  rule,  that  no  man  should  be  or- 
dained a  deacon  or  a  priest,  who  nad  not  received  a  libend 
education,f  or  in  other  words,  who  was  not  familiar  with  the 
correct  Latin,  the  Latin  of  tlie  books,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
popular  dialect  of  this  language^  as  spok^i  by  the  inferior 
classes  of  societv.  Judging  from  subsequent  facts,  however, 
this  article  of  tne  council  of  Narbonne  was  very  badly  ob- 
served. 

When  from  the  commenc^nent  id  the  second  half  of  the 
eighth  century  we  see  the  priests,  tbe  judges  and  the  notaries, 
that  is  to  say  the  men,  who  were  required  oy  their  ]^iofession  to 
know  the  Latin,  kiMwing  it  so  badly,  and  writing  it  in  such  a 
barbarous  manner,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  language 

^  A  Qsmber  of  tbe  docnmeiits  aUoded  to  here  by  fhe  aathon  will  bo  foimd  pr&ited  in 
BmoiMffd*B  Gkoiz  det  PoMee  det  Troubadours,  toL  U.— JESdL 

T -Ajiiodo  noUi  Uceftt  episcopomm  ordinare  diftconnm,  wrt  preobytemm  UUroM  ^gno- 

nmtaii.*  ledfiqiiiordiiiatiftierint,  cogmntnr  diaeere e|tipene?em- 

▼erlt  deoidioie,  et  non  Tnlt  profloere,  nfttttar  fai  ■osaaltrio,  qpriS  son  potest  «difcaro 
popolnm."  Cml  zi.  At  a  later  dato  Charieittii(iia  lartMd  liyMatfea  to  the  laiiia 
eflSet    InoiieofthemlieretiiireBtheprleittobeaUatocoaipOMaarlafflqii^^ 
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was  then  no  longer  a  living  one ;  that  Bocietj  already  contained 
no  longer  any  cbuss  of  men  sufficiently  cultivated  to  speak  it ; 
and  finallvv  tnat  it  no  loncer  existed,  except  nnder  the  decom- 
posed ana  popular  form  <h  the  Bomansh* 
It  was  in  those  same  localities^  where  the  Latin  had  been 

rken  most  generally  and  with  Uie  greatest  correctness,  that 
Eomansh,  bj  which  it  was  replaced,  must  have  preserved 
more  of  its  original  materials  and  forms,  and  acquired  the  cha-. 
racter  and  the  authority  of  a  polished  and  regular  idiom  much 
sooner  than  anywhere  else.  TThis  observation,  added  to  a  few 
other  comparisons,  would  point  to  ITarbonne,  as  the  place, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  purest,  the  most  homogeneous  of  those 
Keo-Latin  idioms,  to  the  one  which  must  naturally  have  served 
as  a  model  to  the  rest. 

It  is  an  important  fact,^  and  one  which  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  that  in  perpetuating  the  Latin,  the  Bo- 
mansh  may  be  said  to  have  ininented  its  authority  and  its  privi- 
leges. It  followed  up  the  conquest  of  the  former  over  those 
pnmitive  idioms  of  (iaul,  which  were  then  still  remaining.  It 
continued  to  crowd  the  Basque  toward  the  Pyrenees ;  a  lan- 
guage, which  at  that  time  was  much  more  extensively  spoken 
than  it  is  now,  in  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  of  ancient  Aqui- 
taine.  Finally,  it  was  under  this  new  form  of  the  Bomansh, 
that  the  Latin,  by  triumphing  over  the  Teutonic  idioms  of  en- 
tire Gaul,  became  the  language  of  the  German  conquerors ;  all 
the  influence  of  the  latter  being  confined  to  the  introduction  of 
a  few  words  from  their  idioms. 

The  system  of  decomposition,  which  presided  over  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  Keo-Latin  languages,  did  not  advance 
to  its  utmost  limit.  The  svstem  of  these  languages  still  retained 
a  considerable  number  of  synthetic  formulas.  The  wonderful 
harmony,  with  which  all  these  languages  comport  themselves 
with  reference  to  the  Latin,  either  m  approximating  or  in  devi- 
ating from  it,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  the  kind.* 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  they  all 
tieject  the  passive  form,  and  they  replace  it  by  formulas,  com- 
posed of  a  passive  participle  and  of  the  verb  to  he.  In  the 
active  voice,  they  all  retain  the  same  synthetic  tenses,  as  for 
example,  the  present  and  the  impeifect  of  the  indicative. 
-  They  all  decompose  the  same  tenses;  for  instance,  the  perfect 
and  the  future ;  and  witii  reference  to  the  latter,  there  is  this 

• 

*  Those  of  the  readers  of  this  Tolmei  wko  my  bsve  flie  cvrioeity  to  ezamiiie  into 
1St»  details  of  this  intcrestiiiff  sobjeeti  wiu  Had  as  mTshiable  aid  in  Dies'  **  Grasniatik 
der  Romanisehen  Bpraehen,*^  which  treats  of  an  the  languages  derired  iVom  tiie  Lat&i.— 
Ed. 
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remarkable,  that  all  the  Neo-Latin  idioms  compound  it  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner:  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  denoting  the 
action,  is  ioined  to  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  Jux/ve. 

They  all  connect  an  article  with  nouns,  which  has  the  gram- 
matical value  of  the  Latin  pronoun  iUe^  and  which  is  formed 
from  this  pronoun. 

Finally,  they  all  preserve  remains  and  the  same  remains  of  the 
declension  of  the  Latin  pronouns. 

These  circumstances  lead  ui  to  observe,  that  such  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  the  eflfect  either  of  chance,  or  of  imitation,  or  of 
mere  convention.  It  could  only  take  place  in  virtue  of  one  of 
those  general  laws,  which  preside  over  the  revolutions  of  all 
lar^uages. 

^e  rrovengal^  taken  at  the  degree  of  development  and 
refinement,  at  which  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  exhibits  it, 
is  richer  in  mumnatical  rorms,  than  any  other  of  the  Neo-Latin 
idioms.  It  has,  for  example,  two  conditionals  present,  both  of 
which  are  synthetic.  It  has  a  remnant  of  a  declension  for  sub- 
stantives, a  nominative  and  an  accusative  case,  both  of  which 
are  capable  of  assumingtwo  or  three  different  forms,  according 
to  that  of  the  noun.  Kas  it  preserved  all  this  from  the  Latin, 
or  has  it  assumed  it  in  the  course  of  its  successive  develop- 
ments f 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  latter  of  these  opinions ;  the 
other  would  be  liable  to  too  many  difficulties.  The  literal  Pro- 
vencal as  this  poets  of  the  twelftn  century  wrote  it,  may  have 
been  and  probably  was  spoken  in  the  smaller  courts  of  the 
South,  and  by  the  feudal  and  chivalric  classes.  But  it  cer- 
tainly never  was  the  language  of  the  multitude  at  large.  Hhe 
idiom  of  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  of  a  poorer,  a  homelier  aiid 
a  cruder  kind.    There  was  therefore  a  rustic  Provencal  and  a 

frammatieal  Provencal,  as  in  more  ancient  times  there  had 
een  a  rustic  Latin  and  a  grammatical  Latin.  The  analogy  does 
not  stop  here.  In  consecjuenee  of  the  difftutters,  which  annihi- 
lated the  Provenjal  civilization,  the  polite  idiom  of  the  Trouba- 
dours ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the  countries,  in  which  it  once 
had  flourished,  had  noting  1^  but  popular  dialects,  which 
«till  continue  to  exist,  though  very  greatly  modified  by  tibe 
French.  This  was,  in  miniature,  the  same  revolution  with  that, 
which  had  substituted  the  Romansh  of  the  South  in  plac»  of  the 
Latin. 

But  these  considerations  touch  already  upon  other  questions. 
1  shaU  again  have  occasion  to  return  to  them ;  but  for  the  pre- 
flent  I  shall  not  pursue  them  any  further ;  for  I  must  hasten  to 
the  consideration  of  the  first  devetopment  of  a  popular  litera- 
ture in  the  south  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

T9B  SABUBrr  TJBB  OF  THB  PBOYKNgAL  AB  XZHIBTXD  QT  TBS  UTKRA- 

T17BB  OF  THX  MONICB. 

At  the  time  when  the  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  liring  langnage 
in  OanI,  that  is  to  saj,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centnrj 
to  tiie  middle  of  the  ninth,  the  difference  between  the  popular 
dialedts,  by  which  it  was  supplanted,  was  mnch  greater  than  it 
has  been  since.  The  fra^entarj  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
idioms  of  the  country  which  are  still  risible  in  them  at  the 
present  time,  were  then  more  numerous,  and  more  oonspicnons, 
and  the  Latin,  though  constituting  the  foundation  of  tnem  all, 
did  not  predominate  in  all  to  the  same  extent 

It  needed  a  powerful  and  a  continuous  influence,  an  influence 
snperior  to  that  which  the  political  authority  of  die  age  could 
supply^  to  subject  all  these  idioms  to  some  degree  of  approxi- 
mation, to  some  common  rules,  and  to  adapt  them  to  tibe 
expression  of  some  other  wants  than  the  urgent  and  yulgar 
necessities  of  ordinary  life.  It  was  the  authority  of  the  church, 
which  rendered  this  eminent  senrice  to  the  cause  of  civilization 
in  France. 

Toward  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  the  church 
of  the  West,  which  had  preserred  the  use  of  the  Latin  in  its 
litni^  and  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  per- 
eeivM,  that  the  Christians  under  its  spiritual  direction  no 
longer  comprehended  that  language,  and  it  then  reflected  on 
providing  a  remedy  for  this  serious  inconvenience.  Hie  first 
measures  which  it  adopted  with  reference  to  this  end,  date  from 
the  year  818,  the  last  vear  but  one  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

Sensible  of  the  rapid  decline  of  his  stren^,  and  henceforth 
more  occupied  with  the  affaire  of  the  church  than  with  those 
of  the  state,  this  monarch  desired,  before  his  exit  fr(»n  life,  to 
introduce  a  general  plan  of  reform  into  the  discipline  of  the 
churches  of  nis  empire,  whidi  really  were  v^y  much  in  need 
of  it  For  this  nurpose  he  ecmvolked  five  provincial  councils, 
whicli  assemblea  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  five  different 
places  of  the  empire,  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  con- 
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Tenieiice  tjS  the  end  proposed.  One  of  these  councils  was 
held  at  Aries,  another  at  Haintz,  a  third  at  Rheims,  the  fourth 
at  ChiUons  on  the  Sa6ne,  and  the  fifth  at  Tonrs. 

It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  my  subject,  to 
know  the  precise  date  of  each  one  of  these  councils ;  but  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  that  of  the  three  which  I  have  named 
first  and  in  the  same  order  of  succession.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  on  what  evidence  I  know  not,  that  those  of  Cnalons 
and  Tours  were  the  last. 

We  know  to  a  certainty,  that  all  these  councils  were  convoked 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  even  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  it  might  be  surmised  from  the  manifest  conformity  between 
their  respective  canons,  at  least  as  far  as  their  general  purport 
and  their  substance  is  concerned.  But  the  more  conspicuous 
this  conformity  is  in  the  great  majority  of  points  and  on  the 
most  important  of  them,  the  more  remarkable  and  the  more 
difficult  of  explanation  are  its  discrepancies  on  certain  parti- 
cular points  and  especially  on  that,  by  which  all  these  councils 
link  themselves  to  the  history  of  the  Bomansh  idioms  of 
France. 

In  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Maintz  the  bishops  are  required 
to  adapt  their  sermons  to  the  capacity  of  the  people,  that  is  to 
say,  to  preach  to  them  in  the  Tentome  idiom.  But  as  the  his- 
tory of  this  idiom  does  not  enter  into  my  subject,  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  council  in  question. 

That  of  Sheims  enjoined  it  on  uie  ecclesiastics  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  adopt  the  Tulgar  language  of  the  country  in  the  relieious 
instruction  of  the  people.  The  same  injunction  was  made  by 
the  council  of  Tours,  and  specified  with  some  additional  details, 
which  are  an  evidence  of  the  just  importance  attached  to  this 
measure  by  the  clergy  generally. 

The  assistant  bishops  were  ordered  to  employ  the  Tudesque 
or  Teutonic  language  in  instructing  the  FraaUsh  inhabitants  of 
their  dioceses  in  the  creed  and  in  th^r  duties  as  Christians,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  Zinma  JSamana  or  the  Eomansh  wiUi  llie 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  same  decree  contains 
die  special  provision,  that  the  instruction,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  was  to  be  conveyed  in  a  language  distinct  from 
the  Latin,  was  to  discuss  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  1^  the  means  of  avoiding  the  one  and  of  olrtvuning  the 
othmr,  the  resurrection  of  the  Ixmy  and  the  last  jud^^nt  It 
is  parUcuIarly  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  nomilies  to  be 
preached  on  tiiese  various  subjects  were  first  to  be  composed  in 
lAtin,  and  to  be  afterward  translated  into  the  vulgar  idiom.* 

•  The  ewioiii  of  the  refpcetlTe  eovndls  referred  to  hf  tiie  •■&«  are  m  feUowe : 
ConciL  TnroxL    Can.  xriL    **  Vimiii  eet  aiiaiii«a»B  aoatrB,  vt  (lo^^o^  epiaoopef 
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The  canons  of  the  oonneik  of  Aries  and  of  Oi&lons  make  no 
provisions  of  the  kind ;  ihej  saj  nothing  either  of  the  religions 
mstmction  of  the  people  or  of  the  langnage,  in  which  this 
instmcticm  was  to  be  conyejed.  But,  supposing  the  omission 
to  have  been  a  real,  that  is  to  saj,  an  inToinntary  one,  on  the 
part  of  tlie  two  councils^  a  remedy  was  soon  m&r  prorided 
for  it. 

Chariemagne  deemed  it  proper  to  confirm  by  a  special  capi- 
tulary all  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  ordained  by  the  fire  coun- 
cils. As  far  as  the  application  of  the  vulgar  idioms  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  tiie  people  was  concerned,  this  capitu- 
lary was  based  on  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Tours,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  which  from  that  time  became  a  law  of  the 
empire,  so  that  in  every  part  of  Gaul  the  cl^gy  were  equally 
reouired  to  use  the  idiom  of  their  parishion^^  in  their  preaching. 

Judging  a  priori  and  from  probability,  these  decrees  whidi 
imposed  on  the  bishops  and  on  the  clergy  the  obligation  of  cul- 
tivating the  respective  dialects  of  their  parishioners,  must  have 
had  a  prompt  and  a  decided  influence  on  the  fixation  and  the 
culture  of  tnese  idioms.  It  is  true,  that  the  mass  of  the  clergy 
was  then  immersed  in  an  incredible  ignorance.  Nevertheless, 
the  majority  of  the  priests  and  many  of  the  monks  had  still  a 
smattering  of  Latin  grammar.  In  the  north  of  Gaul,  where 
the  restoration  of  learning,  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
Charlemagne,  had  been  attended  with  some  happy  results,  there 
were  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  who  must  have  nad  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  Latin.  To  this  knowledge  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  added  a  certain  degree  of  intdligence  and  dis- 
cernment, and  it  would  seem,  that  the  Bomansh  idioms  could 
only  gain  by  being  spoken,  and  still  more  by  being  written  by 
them. 

I  say  written,  because  the  council  of  Tours  and  the  capitulary 
of  Oharlemagne  made  it  incumbent  on  them  to  translate  the 
exhortations,  which  thejf  had  fiirst  composed  in  Latin,  into  tilie 
Bomuish  dialect  of  their  hearers.  Now,  this  obligation  of  thus 
compaiing  the  motlier  tongue  and  the  derivative  idiom  naturally 
1^  to  the  perception  and  the  determination  of  their  analogies. 

• 

babeat  homlllas  ooQtfnentes  necerfttriM  admonitiones,  qoibiui  sabjeoti  erndiantnr;  id 

est  de  fide  CathoUea,  vrovt  eapen  potrfn* et  vt  eftsdem  bomiltes  qpiMnie 

iiperte  fnm^flarrt  jMMtf  M  tmHttm  iliwwMiw  ISf^woaiy  wd  JhaoiUcamL,  qm  fmemm 
ewneU  ponint  kUdUgere  ijput  iKemifiir."    Goneil.  Moffunt.    Can.  zzr.    **  De  officio  pr»- 
dkaiionia  ......  NimqiiamtiuaMndMttdiebndominfelBaiililMtlTftatfbinf  qui  yer* 

bmn  Dei  predicei,  >ix(a  mud  tMUfftn  vh%««  poMtl."  ConoiL  Bhen.  ii.  Can.  zt. 
»*  Ut  epiacopi  sermones  et  nomilias  aanetonuai  pamm,  provt  omnea  intelligere  posaint, 
McwMhMpiwriefatemlHtfiMprBdie^  The  eapttalarr  of  Cbarlemaffne,  b j 

which  the  injunction  of  ^ese  canona  waa  made  a  law  of  the  empnre,  ia  in  the  following 
worda:  *'I>e  offido  prsdicationia,  vt /NxteqiMMi  fttM  vntoarif  jwprfwt  tntriKfere  foUu 
•fliidQe  fiat.'*    Capitnlare  aani  regni  mi  zifi.  eap.  ziy..— £4. 
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Th^^  was  now  a  fixed  and  common  standard,  to  which  all  tiie 
mocBfications  to  be  made  in  the  Romansh  dialeets^  im  order  to 
regulate  and  to  extend  their  nsage,  miriit  be  natorally  and 
easily  referred.  From  this  moment,  the  Latin  was  destined  to 
recover,  in  part  at  least  and  as  a  learned  langnage,  the  inflnence, 
which  it  lost  as  a  living  one. 

In  all  probability  this  must  have  been  tiie  course  of  things. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  are  ignorant  of  what  it  really  was. 
So  far  from  being  able  to  say,  wnat  influence  the  councils  in 
question  may  have  exerted  on  the  culture  of  the  Romansh 
idioms,  we  do  not  even  know  to  what  extent  their  canons  were 
observed. 

This  ignorance  is,  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  explainable,  as  far 
as  the  councils  of  Aries  and  of  Ch&lons  are  concerned,  which 
do  not  make  anv  allusion  whatever  to  the  vulgar  idioms.  It  is 
more  remarkable  in  regard  to  those  of  Bheims  and  of  Tours,  by 
which  the  obligation  of  preaching  to  tiie  people  in  its  vemaculiur 
dialects  is  so  explicitly  and  so  emphatically  enjoined  upon  the 
clergy  under  their  jurisdiction.  I^ot  only  does  the  Komandi 
not  contain  the  least  literary  fragment,  the  existence  of  which 
might  be  attributed  to  tiie  injunctions  of  tiie  two  last-named 
councils,  but  tiiere  is  not  even  a  vesti^  of  historical  evidence, 
that  anything  of  the  kind  ever  existeo. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  mention  is 
made  of  some  works  in  the  Bomansh-French,  composed  by 
ecclesiasties  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  public. 
We  find,  for  example,  allusions  to  certain  lives  of  the  Sunts, 
translated  from  the  Latin  into  the  dialect  of  Bouen  by  Thibaut 
of  Yemjp^n,  canon  of  the  church  of  that  city,  about  the  year 
1053 ;  btit  facts  like  these  are  too  remote  to  be  rderred  to  tibte 
councils  of  Kheims  and  of  Tours. 

I  revert  now  to  the  omission,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  in 
the  two  councils  of  Aries  and  Ch&lons.  It  is  too  remarkable 
and  too  intimately  connected  with  my  subject,  to  allow  me  to 
pass  it  over  without  a  few  reflections.  This  omission  having 
taken  place  simultaneously  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  country,  in 
two  different  assemblies,  and  affecting  an  object  of  great  general 
interest,  it  is  not  easy  to  attribute  it  to  a  mere  inattention  or 
forgetfulness.  We  are  almost  obliged  to  suppose,  that  if  the 
two  councils  in  question  did  not  prescribe  tne  same  ntles  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  which  tiiose  of  Rheims 
and  of  Tours  had  prescribed,  it  was  because  they  did  not  deem 
this  prescription  as  necessary,  as  the  latter  had  found  it  to  be. 
And  if  we  wish  to  state  this  somewhat  vague  hypothesis  with  a 
little  more  precision,  we  must  say,  that  in  we  countries,  to 
which  the  decrees  of  the  two  councils  had  reference,  the  Latin 
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was  Btill  geaertlly  und^ntood  in  818,  or  else  that  at  that  time 
the  vulgar  dialeets  were  ahready  applied  to  the  religioiui  inatrue- 
tion  of  their  inhabitants. 

Taken  within  certain  limits,  these  two  hjjpotheses  are  hj  no 
means  incompatible ;  and  thej  are  both  admissible  in  regard  to 
those  countries,  which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Aries*  The  prooft  of  this  assertion  will  appear  from  the 
subsequent  development  of  facts. 

I  have  already  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  results  of  tne  restoration  of  learning,  which  took  place 
under  Charlemagne,  important  and  decisive  as  thev  were  in 
the  north  of  Gaul,  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  South. 
One  of  these  results  was,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Latin  literature 
and  culture  from  the  latter  country  into  another.  Of  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ecclesiasticfu  personages,  more  or  leas 
known  from  their  Latin  writings,  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  centuries,  more  than  a  hundred,  some  of 
which  are  Gkdlo-Somans  and  others  Franks,  belong  to  the 
North ;  and  these  are  in  every  respect  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  number.  Kow,  inasmuch  as  tne  professional  learning  and 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  priesthood  depended  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  the  ignorance  of  die 
clergy  of  the  South  on  this  point  must  necessarily  have  proved 
permcious  to  its  discipline.  This  is  a  fact  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  many  times,  and  the  moment  has  now  arrived  for  giving 
direct  and  positive  proofs  of  it ;  but  this  fact  partly  depends 
upon  anoth^,  which  I  shall  now  explain  in  a  few  words. 

The  litany  of  the  Christian  church  was  originally  not 
very  definitdy  settled,  nor  very  uniform.  On  many. ^points  of 
secondary  importance,  every  church  had  its  peculiai^.  usages. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  hymns,  which  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  the  cultus,  were  nowhere  alike.  Every  priest  adopted 
or  composed  new  ones  at  his  pleasure. 

A  Uoense  like  this,  in  an  age,  when  the  reminiscences  of 
paganism  were  still  alive  with  all  their  seductive  allnrements, 
was  attended  with  its  inconveniences.  It  could  introduce  into 
the  Christian  liturgy  compositions,  which  were  strangely  out  of 

Elace  in  it ;  and  indeed  accidents  of  this  kind  did  not  fail  to 
appen.  It  was  the  Greek  priests  and  even  the  patriarchs,  who 
gave  the  example  ci  the  scandal.  The  historian  Cedrenus 
reproaches  Theophylact  fnr  having  admitted  profane  songs 
among  the  chants  of  the  church  at  G>nstantinople.* 

* <MreBiM  r«preM&t8  tiM  «Btira  life  of  Um  ftMufikm ft seaniAloiis InfiiH  to roU- 

SOB.    He  fteeiuies  him  of  haTinc  kepi  oTer  two  Uioiieaiid  hones  in  his  slables,  whioh 
» fed  BOt  OB  hey  or  eerealie,  b«t  on  the  ehoieeet  firaili,  eeaeoaed  with  the  moel  Mi- 
eioni  wines ;  of  hsTing  introanced  the  cnetom  of  oelebrraif  the  festiTsis  of  the  Seints 
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From  the  East  the  eyil  made  its  waj  to  tlie  Wesl^  aad  par- 
tiealsiij  le  tiiose  eoontries,  which  bj  reasoii  ei.  their  podtioa 
on  tiie  ooasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  diroet  and  freqneiit 
eommnnkations  with  tiie  capital  or  die  Ghredt  empre.  Toward 
the  end  c^  tiie  sixth  eentorj,  the  bishone  of  Spain  were  obliged 
to  expunge  from  tiie  ritual  of  seyeral  cnurches  fa ynms  comncmd 
br  pnyate  or  unclertcal  authors,  and  to  interdict  in  die  celebra- 
tion of  holy  offices  the  use  of  erer j  book  that  was  not  sanctioned 
as  canonical. 

Hie  ecclesiastical  history  of  Gaul  does  not  inform  us  of  what 
happened  there  in  this  respect.  But  it  was  probably  the  same 
abuse,  diat  proroked  one  of  Charlemagne's  capitulftries,  which 
condemns  all  apocryphal  histories  and  proscribes  the  public 
reading  of  any  but  canonical  booksi  of  any  pieces,  but  such  as 
were  tmely  Catholic  and  sanctioned  by  venerable  aulh<m- 
ties.* 

In  regard  to  the  churches  of  the  South  in  particular,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  abuse  in  question  was  carried  to  a  scandalous 
extent  by  them.  Agobard,  the  distinguished  bishop  of  Lyons, 
who  died  toward  the  year  810,  relates,  that,  in  tddnff  possession 
of  his  church,  he  found  an  antiphonary,  com|rfled  dt  a  chore- 
piscopus,  by  the  name  of  Amalric,  and  int^fspersed  tnroughout 
with  pieces,  which  the  compiler  had  inserted  on  his  own 
authority  and  according  to  his  personal  caprice.  Now,  these 
pieces  were  so  indecent,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pious 
bishop  himself,  ^  that  no  one  could  read  them  without  being 
stmcK  with  shame,  aiMl  without  blushes  in  his  face.'' 

The  pieces,  which  I  am  about  to  produce  as  spedmens  of  the 
literary  acquirements  and  taste  of  the  monks  and  priests  oi  tiie 
South,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  contam  nothitie  of 
so  scandalous  a  character.  But  they  are  nev^iheless  stiwng 
examples  of  the  prodi^ous  iterance  oi  those  ftimtB  wid  ef  the 
astomshing  liberty  of  imagination,  which  they  added  to  this 
ignorance.  They  are  found  in  the  two  manuscripts  from  the 
&hej  of  Saint-Martial,  of  whidh  I  haye  spoken  in  the  hat 
chapter,  and  to  which  I  cannot  ayoid  reyerting  for  a  moment 
here. 

Th^e  manuscripts  consist  of  a  collection  of  fragments  of 

irfXk  onrfet  and  profudtiM,  wlileli  Cedremui  njn  were  vet  in  TOfot  in  Mi  dftT ;  md 
tudly  el  iMTiBg  ndmilled  dlnb<dicel  dnneee,  obeenre  TodferstiMit,  — d  Mmmt  imm, 
benrmred  from  the  InrotM,  into  Om  enltnt  of  the  ohnroh.--He  wie  kSM  Ws Iwi 
from  one  of  his  honei.  0»dreni  Hiftoriarom  compendinm  (Ed.  Bekleer)«  ▼<»«  it  p. 
8Si-43S. — Ed» 

*  The  eapiUiUry  Is  simply :  **  Ut  oanonici  libri  tantnm  legentnr  la  eeelesin."  Bvt  it 
is  mmde  wiui  direct  reference  to  a  einon  of  the  coan<dl  of  LnodJeeyirliioh,  with  a  amn- 
h«ref«aMn.it  adopts  as  a  law  of  the  empire.  The  eanaa  Is  Oa  Hlk :  *«Koaoportet- 
mb  idkHtftahmm  mmpotUot  H  mUgam  diei  mecolesiiat  mttgrn  MM%  qirfaai  extra  eana- 
nem  legere.  nisi  solos  canonieos  noTi  et  Tetetia  TealiWiBti.^  llie  books  ooosidertd 
as  canonical  are  then  ennmerated.— J?ii. 
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various  ages  and  by  different  hands,  the  n^>st  important  and 
the  most  aiieient  of  which  date,  as  I  have  alreadj  had  oocasion 
to  remark,  from  the  first  half  of  the  elewttith  oentar|r.  These 
fra|pm«its  may  hare  snccessiyely  belonged  to  diflbreal  monas- 
tenea  or  to  different  churches  of  the  South.  The  pieees^  which 
tibey  contain,  are  with  few  exceptions  extracts  from  the  Ohrist* 
ian  liturgy,  some  in  Latin  and  others  in  Bomansh.  l%ey  wa*e 
all  intenoed  to  be  sung  at  the  celebration  of  particular  festivals 
or  ceremonies,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  written  with  their 
musical  notation  tinder  each  line.  Such  of  these  pieces,  as  are 
composed  in  tiie  vulgar  idiom,  I  shall  consider  presently;  I 
must,  in  the  first  place,  say  a  few  words  on  tiiose  tliat  are  in 

^  The  latter  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  class  appertains  to  the 
liturgv  as  sanctioned  by  the  more  or  less  general  usage  of  the 
churcnes;  the  other  consists  of  pieces  of  imagination — the 
works  of  unknown  authors,  apparently  by  monks  and  priests  of 
the  South,  who  at  their  pleasure  introduced  them  into  the 
ritual  of  their  churches  among  the  number  of  its  hallowed 
chants  and  prayers.  These  pieces  being  ver^  numerous,  I  shall 
only  dwell  on  such  as  are  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  facts, 
which  I  desire  to  establish. 

There  is  one  of  them,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  as  &r 
as  its  argument  is  concerned,  but  which  still  des^ves  some 
notice  on  account  of  its  metrical  execution.  This  is  a  poetical 
narrative  of  the  h^xHC  adventure  of  Judith  with  Holofemes ; 
and  this  narrative  is  in  stanzas  or  couplets  of  six  verses  each, 
irr^gularljr  rhymed  and  composed  of  a  nuniber  of  sjrllables, 
which  varies  £rom  six  to  eiimt  In  regard  to  its  diction,  the 
piece  is  a  tissue  of  the  mo^Wbarouslunden  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  words  are  Latin,  at  I^uit  the  minority  of 
them,  but  they  are  nearly  always  incorrectly  employed,  and 
the  sent^ices  are  constructed  after  the  manner  ana  the  geniiis 
of  the.  romances.  In  regard  to  its  character  and  tone^  the 
piece  is  a  popular  romanza  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term ; 
and  it  is  solely  oa  this  account,  that  I  have  noticed  it,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  indications  of  a  fact,  which  is  now  about  to  become 
i^parent  by  decrees.  A  few  couplets  of  this  piece,  trandated 
without  the  sli^test  chan^  of  construction  and  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelily,  save  li&re  and  there  the  correction  of  a 
barbarism  or  of  a  phraseolo^cal  vice,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  con- 
vey: 

'^Beinff  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,— -Kebuchadneszar 
undsrtocNC  to  raise  a  war— against  the  nations  and  the  kfaig* 
doms— even  against  Jerusalem." 
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^^Then  he  sammoned  Holofemes — ^the  commander  of  his 
forces : — ^March  against  the  nations,  said  he : — ^march  to  war 
agafaist  the  West — ^Let  ikj  hand  give  grace  to  no  one : — let 
it  never  spare  the  sword." 

^  Hereupon  Hdolimes  assembled — generals  tnd  soldiers, — 
officers  and  tribunes, — all  the  archers,  sud  nndoiiig  sundry 
nations, — he  marched  on  to  Betulia." 

"  Jews,  in  this  city, — were  the  multitude : — ^they  adored  the 
Gbd  of  heaven, — ^the  Saviour  of  mankind ; — and  they  drove 
back  Holofemes, — ^battlin|^  bmvefy  in  the  fhiy." 

^^With  fasting  and  with  tear8,-^in  sack-cloth,  coarse  and 
rouffh, — ^the  people  were  afflicted, — ^thoy  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
— ^at  from  the  enemy's  hand — he  might  rederaoi  his  ser- 
vants." 

^^  Upon  a  certain  day,  Holofemes, — in  a  ereat  ^^jK^^^r^Mfl^ 
to  say  to  his  men: — ^Who  are  these  peome? — IfEo  is  Inis 
nation,  that  will  not  bend — to  my  commandment  F  etc.,  etc. 

All  the  rest  is  in  precisely  the  same  popular  style,  imd  urith- 
out  any  more  decided  reflection  of  the  oriental  totne  cNf  Ibe  oti]^* 
nal  story. 

1  pass  now  to  another  piece,  of  which  I  ifddd  also  like  to 
give  an  idea,  if  it  were  possible  to  d^  i^.  this  is  a  sort  of 
hymn,  an  ode,  an  idyl ;  I  do  not  know  €Ms0tj  how  to  char- 
acterize it  In  a  word,  it  is  a  poem,  ^ot^osea  by  some  |;ood  old 
Aquitanian  or  Provmeal  monk,  with  a  pious  intention,  tmd 
destined  to  be  suns  in  tne  churches.  This  author,  whoever  he 
may  be,  has  alsoiea  at  the  graces  of  poetic  beauty  and  of  an 
elesant  latinity ;  but  the  more  he  strives  to  rise  above  a  trivial 
and  popular  tone,  the  more  conclusively  he  proves,  that  this 
tone  was  soon  to  become  that  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the 
South.  In  the  first  four  or  five  strophes,  the  audior's  aim 
seems  to  be  to  describe  the  celestial  choirs,  cekbrating  the 
wonders  of  creation  and  the  power  of  the  Orsati^.  The  subse- 
quent strophes  cmitain  a  sort  of  a  deseHptfon  of  qnring  and  an 
invocatioti  df  Ihe  nightingale  <Hr  PUHomela,  as  our  classical 
monk  terms  the  songstress  of  the  gtove, — an  invocation,  in 
whidi  the  sfetempt  al  3eganoe  appears  in  the  most  grotesque 
contrast  with  a  coi^iNries  dP  Latm,  Greek  and  Bomansh  Mii* 
Aets,  filed  one  against  tibte  other,  as  if  they  had  been  huddfod 
tog^mr  by  tile  Milest  eapilee  of  hazard. 

xhe  mere  strange  and  barbarous  all  this  appears,  thamore  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  five  some  notion  of  it.  I  wsrMA»^  sub- 
join here  what  I  have  been  able  to  comprehend  irf^  il^  and  with 
the  sense  and  the  consistency  I  hare  neeit  iibltf  to  put  into 
it,  I  can  only  guarantee  one  thing,  and  tlArlil^  iNt  I  have  done 
no  injustice  to  the  original. 
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"  The  choin  of  angeU  in  tiie  iky  make  their  golden  tongaes 
reiOBnd." 

"They  celebrate  perpetoally  by  their  conticlei  the  king  of 
agee  reigning  ^en  y* 

"  Him,  vho  creited  the  twinkling  stars  of  hearen,  who  lepar- 
ated  the  land  from  the  waten;" 

**  Who  has  created  all  things  for  his  glory ;  the  icfptUea  and 
the  birds." 

**  Fair  spring  reigns  in  the  flowering  woodland ;  the  earth 
produces  herbs,  ibe  Inest  pots  forth  veidant  foliage." 

"  There  sing  a  mnltitnae  of  birds ;  tlie  smallest  is  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest,  the  most  brilliant  voice." 

**  It's  FbilMnela,  who  having  reached  some  woody  emmence 
and  anta^Df  tree-top,  conttnnes  hee  melodions  complaint, 
throflwnout  the  whole  of  the  dark  nig^" 

**  Why,  little  bisd,  doit  thon  not  cease  to  sing  so  plain- 
tirelyf  Doat  thoa  de^re  to  vanqoiih  with  thy  melody  the 
sweet  sounds  <rf'  the  Ijra  I" 

"  ^e  girl  who  playi  the  daleimar  stands  listening  to  thee  ; 
and  princes  tie  awake  to  lend  their  ear  to  thee  and  praise  the 
aweetoess  of  thy  song." 

"  Weanr  thy  mtle  gorge  no  longer  t  cease  to  importnne  with 
thy  wubung  notes  those  who  desire  to  sleep  I" 

"  Bat  what  I  IIIioB  nan^^  bird,  thon  dost  persist  in  iilW' 
ingi  Thon  dost  neglect  uy  nooriahment,  wonldst  ravish  ail 
the  world  widt  songs  I" 

»  All  listen  to  t&e,  bnt  there  are  none  to  bring  thee  help, 
save  he  who  has  endmred  diee  with  thy  voice." 

"  Bat  whoi  the  glimmer's  come,  the  oird  is  silent ;  it's  <»ily 
occupied  with  its  yoaag  brood ;  and  it  entires  amid  the  frosts 

uf  winter." 

It  is  alrcadv  a  UKitli'i-  <if  tunic  surjji-isc,  that  any  out:  should 
over  liave  been  lound  cjipiible  of  producing  the  test,  from 
which  I  have  just  translated  a  specimen.  But  what  sliall  we 
think  of  the  literature  and  of  the  discipline  of  the  monks,  who 
conld  cliant  such  nonsense — chant  in  churches,  during  divine 
service,  and  carefully  record  it  on  parchment,  at  a  time  when 
parchment  was  denied  the  writings  of  Cicero  ? 

But  we  have  not  iinislied  yet.  I  have  to  quote  one  piece 
more.  Tliis,  however,  is  at  least  no  longer  a  prodigy  of 
barbarity.  The  Latiji,  tliough  insipid  and  familiar,  is  yet 
sufficiently  grammatical  to  admit  of  an  exact  rendering,  which 
the  piece  well  deserves  on  account  of  ita  singularity.  It  is  in 
stanzas  of  six  verses  each,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  dialogue  between  two  interlocutors,  between  a 
lover  and  his  mistress,  of  whom  the  former  is  BU]>poaed  to 
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pronomice  the  first  four  stanzas  and  ibe  latter  the  remainiag 
two. 

niBST  INTESLOCnTOB,  OB  THX  tJOftnL. 

^^  Pray  come,  my  eharming  friend.  whoi|i  I  loTO  as  I  do  my 
own  heart :  come  to  mv  chamber,  which  IV#  embellished  wim 
aU  sorts  of  ornaments.'' 

^^  Seats  are  arranged  for  us  in  it;  it  is  bededced  widi  tar 
pestry :  it's  strewed  with  flowers  intermtngled  wiA  odoriferoos 

^^  A  table  is  prepared  for  ns  in  it,  covered  with  erery  kind 
of  mei^ ;  a  pure  wine  and  the  most  delidoiis  cheer  await  ns 
in  abundance." 

^  The  sweet  harmony  of  shrill  flutes  resouodi  in  it;  a  yomig 
boy  and  a  skillful  girl  are  Binging  their  blithe  MtlSmr 

BBOOKD  nriBBLOCUTOB,   OB  THE  LA]>T-LOYB. 

^^  I  haye  been  solitaiy  in  the  forast ;  Fye  lOyed  sequestered 
spots;  I  have  escaped  the  tumult,  ayoiding  tfienetsy  crowd  of 
men." 

*^The  snow  and  ice  are  already  meltingijbegrait  and  foliage 
are  putting  on  their  ffreen.  Already  Fhiloniela  sings  her 
highest  airs,  and  faithful  loye  is  lanjgdsmttg  in  the  grottoes." 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  inconyenience  or  the  inmro- 
prietr  of  pieces  like  ihee|e^  in  a  Christian  liturgy ;  I  am  only  in 
sean»  of  data  for  the  literary  history  of  the  south  of  Trandb 
during  the  Middle  Age. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  age  of  these  pieoes.  The 
manuscripts,  in  which  they  are  contained,  ftloi^  Wit^  many 
others,  which  likewise  appertain  to  the  monsme  Ukenture  of 
the  South,  are  no  older  than  the  flrst  Ifilf  of  liie  eleventh 
century.    But  l^ey  were  surely  not  eompqeed  ftxr  the  express 

Surpose  ci  being  inserted  in  Iftes^  ttid^cripts,  and  are  nn* 
ouDtedly  much  older.  Seyersl  0f  thoee^  wilh  wnich  Ihey  are 
intermingled,  may  be  traced  to  tlee  eommencemcnt  of  the  ninflb 
centuiT,  and  there  is  act  liie  t^hteet  ground  for  tluipieraifilp- 
tion,  that  they  tivesKielyes  are  any  less  ancient.  The  ttaet 
date  of  fliese  eomp^tftiens,  he^wever,  is  comparatively  of  litde 
importenee.  Th^  mre  eeftslxfly  not  the  o^  oneeiMttfiie  flrst, 
of  this  peculiar  style,  thte  tone,  tiUs  charaetef ;  iBM|  ^leHi  is  no 
doubt,  rat  that  some  of  those,  which  preceded  tftem,  must  be 
dated  freoi  the  beginning  of  tibe  ninth  centaf^,  md  even  from 
second  hidf  of  the  eighth. 
Now,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  at  these  epochs  the 
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uihabitaDtB  of  the  South  etill  comprehended  Bach  pieces,  which 
were  composed  in  a  vulgar  ana  more  than  semi-barharoBB 
Latin,  already  abounding  in  forms  and  imitations  from  the 
Romanah,  with  which  it  SnaUy  was  confonnded. 

It  is  moreover  eqaallr  probable,  that  one  of  the  prineipat 
lAotives,  vbioh  promptea  ue  elot^  <:£  the  Sonth  to  mtrot^MW 
into  the  Christian  liturgy  profane  songs  borduiiiff  on  semdal, 
was  that  of  drawing  the  people  to  the  chnrohes  aM  of  i&tflrest- 
ing  thtei  in  the  ceremoniM  ot  the  cultns.  It  was  a  sort  of  eoa- 
ceBfiion,  made  by  an  ignorant  and  ill-disciplined  clergy,  to  tlie 
pagan  reminiac«nc«a  <n  the  mnltitnde,  to  the  passion  tor  excite- 
ment and  amnsement,  wfaieh  these  people  earned  even  into 
tlieir  ri  V 

An  ;l  ■  -   •■■'  t.liis  kind  is  still  more  apparent  in  the 

asiiidiiit;> ,  ■■.;:',  v.\,'.<-\;  ihiit  eama  cltir^y  sought  to  give  a  mate- 
rial and  visible  repreaeiitatiou  of  tlio  ideas  and  facta  of  Cliristi- 
anitv,  by  dramatizing,  as  well  as  it  conld,  the  solemnities  of 
public  worehip.  We  know,  for  example,  that,  dunng  the  cerc- 
moniea  of  Christmas  day,  it  exhibited  the  three  Magi  from  tlie 
East,  arriving  under  the  guidance  of  tlie  marvellous  star  at  tlie 
cradle  of  the  Saviour,  for  the  pnrpose  of  tnowing  nnd  adoring 
him.  During  the  solemnities  of  Passion  "Week,  it  had  a  man 
suspended  from  the  cross  for  some  length  of  time,  in  order  to 
represent  Jesus  Christ  dying  for  the  redemption  of  men.  There 
was  searcely  a  church,  but  what  had  translated  the  legend  of  its 
favorite  saint  into  a  sort  of  pantomime  or  drama. 

The  famous  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  instituted  atAisby 
King  lien^,  was  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  on  agrander 
scale  of  this  ancient  usage,  so  common  among  the  south- 
ern clergy,  of  converting  the  myateriea  of  Christianity  into  a 
dramatic  action  and  into  a  scenic  spectacle.  Xow,  the  first 
and  leading  motive  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  for  a  usage  like 
this,  which  in  its  principle  was  wholly  pagan,  wholly  Greek, 
must  certainly  have  been  the  intention  of  attaching  to  tlie 
ceremonies  of  the  Christian  cultns  a  gay  and  sensual  people, 
which  still  delighted  in  the  imitative  and  picturesque  dis- 
play of  its  former  heathenish  festivals. 

In  behalf  of  these  material  representations  of  the  Christian 
mysteries,  the  priests  and  the  monks  aspired  to  the  composition 
of  pieces  in  verse  or  -prose,  in  a  sort  of  barbarous  Latin  ;  and 
these  pieces  must  from  the  very  natnre  of  their  design  have 
presented  some  shades  of  a  dramatic  form  or  intention. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  among  all  the 
monuments  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the  South  a  single  piece 
of  this  description  in  any  kind  of  Latin.  The  only  one  I  could 
quote  belongs  to  a  much  later  epoch  j  it  is  from  the  eleventh 
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centoiy.  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is,  or  aims  to  be,  in  a  learned 
Latin,  and  that  its  dramatic  side  is  not  very  conspicnous. 
However,  as  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  nor  the  first  composi- 
tion of  the  kind,  it  may  De  cited  as  an  indication  and  a  proof 
of  the  fact,  which  I  propose  to  establisli. 

The  piece  in  question  may  be  traced  to  the  year  1Q48.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  decease  of  Odilon,  the  abbi  of  Cluni,  who 
died  in  the  monastery  of  Silviniac,  in  Auvergne,  which  was  one 
of  the  dependencies  of  Cluni.  There  is  stDl  extant  a  funeral 
dirge,  composed  in  honor^of  this  abbot  by  a  certain  lotsald,  one 
of  uie  mouKs  of  Silviniac.  Now,  the  copies  of  this  dirge  contain 
the  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  having  been  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  sung  at  the  funeral  of  the  sainted  abbot ;  and 
we  are  moreover  assured,  from  other  indications,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  accompanied  by  a  species  of  pantomime,  where 
several  circumstances  from  the  eulogy  of  Odilon  were  to  be 
re^sented  by  corresponding  scenic  imitations. 

The  poem  contains,  for  example,  verses,  which  the  deceased 
is  supposed  to  sing  from  the  depth  of  his  grave,  shortly  before' 
his  resurrection ;  and  these  verses  were  chanted  by  a  personage, 
who  acted  the  part  of  the  saint  and  who  actually  rose  again  in 
his  stead. 

But  of  all  the  branches  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the 
South,  written  in  a  more  or  less  romanticizing  Latin,  the  most 
prolific  and  the  most  interesting  was  incontestably  that  of  the 
marvellous  histories  and  of  the  legends  of  saints  both  in  verse' 
and  prose.  I  have  found  some  of  them  quite  interesting  on 
account  of  the  occasional  hints  they  furnish  us  respecting; 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence,  which  their  continuiu 
wars  against  the  A.rabs  of  Spain  and  their  frequent  and  early 
relations  with  the  latter  were  thus  exercising^  on  the  poetic 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  But  the  remarks 
I  might  make  concerning  these  legeiuds  and  fables  are  worth  a 
place  in  a  separate  chapter.  It  is  eamcient  for  my  purpose  to 
mdicate  here  en  passant  the  ezist^ioe  of  the  histories  in 
question. 

In  recapitulating  now  what  I  have  just  said  on  the 
monastic  literature  of  the  South  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  we  perceive  that  it  already 
includes  all  the  germs  and  rudiments  of  a  new  literature. 
The  transition  from  the  habit  of  making  verses  or  prose  in  a 
barbarous  Latin,  which  was  already  more  than  half  Bomansh, 
to  the  idea  of  compo^ng  them  in  Ae  pure  Bomansh,  was  an 
easy  and  a  natural  one :  it  was  in  faet  inevitable. 

From  the  ninth  century  to  the  tentb,  tbt^iiMliscipline  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  priests  ind  mdnks  ^  thiriinfli  was  constantly 
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increasisg.  The  mass  of  the  clergy  became  xDore  and  more 
assimilated  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  until  at  last  there  waa 
BO  longer  any  difference.  In  botli  these  masses,  there  was  th^i 
aamegrossness  of  manners,  the  same  ignoranee.  the  same  wants 
and  the  same  tendencies  of  the  imagination.  If  tlie  people  had 
its  remains  of  heathenish  habits,  there  was  likewise  a  tmctnre 
Qf  paganism  in  the  inconceivable  readiness  with  which  the 
i^ergy  eave  itself  np  to  the  practice  of  singing  in  the  chnrchea 
its  erotic  idvls,  its  invocations  of  Philomela,  or  to  other  inde* 
oencies,  still  worse  than  tliese,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  Agobard,  to  which  I  have  above  alluded. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  new  approximation,  and  one.  which 
all  the  rest  had  long  since  tendea  to  bring  aboat,  took  place 
between  the  people  and  the  clergy.  The  latter  made  a  second 
concession,  a  second  innovation  in  the  liturgy  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Among  the  Latin  prayei-s  and  chants  sanctioned  by 
usage,  and  among  the  profane  songs  in  a  more  or  less  barbarous 
Latin,  which  they  had  introduced  into  it  on  their  own  authority, 
they  now  admitted  other  songs  in  the  Bomansh  idiom. 

What  could  have  been  the  motive  of  the  clergy  for  this  new 
compliance?  Did  they  think  of  attaching  the  people  more  and 
more  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  cultus,  by  allowing  them  to  pray 
and  sing  in  their  own  vernacular }  Was  it  purely  from  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  without  the  intention  of 
exacting  any  return  for  it,  that  thev  made  this  concession  \  I 
am  inckned  to  believe,  that  both  tnese  considerations  entered 
into  the  motives  of  th^  innovation. 

However  that  may  b^,  the  fact  is  a  certain  one,  and  not  with- 
out its  importance  in  ^e  history  of  the  idiom  and  of  the  popu^ 
lar  literature  of  the  South.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  admission 
of  this  idiom  into  the  Christian  liturgy,  that  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  its  culture,  and  the  first  literary  tentativea 
in  this  idiom  appear  to  h^ve  been  songs  or  hymns,  composed  by 
ecclesiastic^  in  orde?  to  be  sung  by  the  people  in  the  cliurchea. 
It  was  thus,  that  the  transition  from  the  semi-popular  poetry  in 
monkish  Latin  to  a  decidedly  popular  poetry  in  tne  pure 
Komansh  was  accomplished.  In  regard  to  the  epoch  of  this 
trptnsition,  I  assign  it  on  coi^jecture  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century. 

The  most  curious  and  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  kind 
are  contained  in  those  previous  manuscnpts  ^  Saint  Martial,, 
which  I  have  already  had  eecasion  to  quote  scfveral  times.  We 
there  find  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  in  twelve  stanzas  of  four  verses 
each,  composed  <^  six  syllables,  and  rh  vmin^  two  by  two.  The 
piece  is  one  of  an  extreme  simplicity,  Doth  m  its  language  uid 
m  its  ideas.    There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  except  the 
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simple  fact  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  on  that  account  tiiat  I 
refiiain  from  speaking  of  it  in  detail.* 

The  same  mannscn^s  contain  a  piece,  which  is  much  more 
curiouS)  not  indeed  intrindcallj,  but  on  account  of  certiun 
accessories)  which  give  us  some  notion  of  th^  manner  in  which 
the  people  participated  in  the  services  of  divme  worship.  Hii 
is  a  hymn  on  the  Nativity,  and  destined  to  be  sung  at  tne  cele- 
bration of  this  festival.  Its  couplets  alternate  with  those  of 
the  same  hymn  in  Latin,  of  which  they  are  onlv  a  translation^ 
and  not  a  very  faithful  one.  It  appears,  that  each  Latin  couplet 
was  chanted  by  the  clergy,  and  t£at  the  people  responded  to  it 
by  a  couplet  in  the  Romansh,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  end.. 

In  other  manuscripts  there  are  psalms  translated  into  rhymed! 
Provenjal  couplets,  likewise  so  arranged  as  to  be  sung  by  a  choir 
composed  of  tlie  entire  congregation,  and  alternating  with  th% 
Latin  verses  chanted  by  the  pnests. 

In  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  South,  the  people  likewiw 
took  a  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  festivals  by 
chanting  hymns  in  the  Eomansh  idiom.  In  some  of  theae 
churches,  this  usage  was  kept  up  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  We  still  have  a  hymn  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Dtephen. 
which  it  was  customary  to  sins  in  tiiose  of  Aix  and  Agen.f  I 
have  seen  in  a  manuscript  oi  the  thirteenth  century  a  very 
beautiful  complaint  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  death  of  Jesus  Chriat| 
which  must  have  been  sung  for  centuries  in  that  of  Albi. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  certain  pieces  in  monkish  Latin, 
composed  for  those  dramatic  representations  of  the  Christiaji 
Mysteries,  by  which  the  clergy  had  intended  to  attract  tKi^ 
people  to  the  churches.  From  the  moment  and  for  the  sama 
reasons,  that  there  were  hymns  and  prayers  in  the  Eomansh  lan- 
guage, there  must  have  been,  and  in  fact  there  soon  were  in  th« 
same  langua^  pieces,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  dra- 
matize the  ideas  and  the  facts  of  Christianity.  We  find  one  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Saint  Martial,  which  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  or  from  the  oonunencement  of  the  eleventh, 
at  the  latest,  and  which  at  present  is  undoubtedly  the  mofit 
ancient  of  the  kind. 

This  is  a  dramatic  composition  of  the  crudest  description, 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  Nativity,  and  representing  tbo 
evangelical  pu*able  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  K  anj  one 
should  be  tempted  to  glance  at  the  piece,  he  will  find  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  Baynouard's  collection  of  the  Troubadoura. J 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  simpler  or  greaser 
in  the  shape  of  a  dramatic  performance.  Its  action  is  so  little 
marked,  that  it  can  scarcely  oe  said  to  have  one ;  and  the  piece 

*  Bajnooard,  toI.  If.,  p.  135.    f  Id.  toL  iL,  p  146.    t  Page  139.^£<<^ 
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"  Thereupon  the  janitor  of  hell,  whose  name  was  Cherubim, 
lifted  up  his  head  over  all  the  torments  of  the  pit,  and  he  wa« 
sorely  afflicted.  But  all  the  tormented  were  exceedingly 
rejoiced,  and  cried,  saying :  Blessed  be  thou.  Son  of  the  Most 
Hi^h  Ood,  who  hast  given  us  rest  for  a  day  and  for  two  nights ! 
This  will  be  more  of  a  repose  to  us  than  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  other  world." 

The  poem,  from  which  I  have  produced  this  passage,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  monks ;  it  contains  the  internal  evidence 
of  having  served  as  a  general  reading  book  in  the  refectories 
and  in  tne  churches.  It  displays,  as  we  perceive,  a  liberty  of 
imagination,  similar  to  that  of  which  we  have  already  seen  so 
manv  proofs.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  this  instance 
the  license  is  of  a  more  elevated  and  of  a  more  poetical 
description. 

Tlie  other  legend,  which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  discuss,  is, 
like  the  preceuing  one,  in  prose,  and  a  little  more  extended^ 
It  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  for  force  and  purity  of  language, 
but  much  more  so  for  its  originality  of  invention.  It  appears, 
moreover,  to  have  been  a  favorite  during  the  Middle  Age, 
and  we  find  that  Troubadours  of  great  celebrity  from  3ie 
twelfth  century  contain  passages,  which  seem  to  make  allusion 
to  it. 

The  fiction  is  ouite  a  mystical  one,  and  it  already  exhibits 
the  peculiarity  of  having  for  its  subject  not  a  personage  either 
human  or  divine,  but  tne  tree,  out  of  which  the  cross  of  the 
Saviour  was  constructed,  and  the  history  of  which  the  author 
traces  back  to  the  first  days  of  creation,  m  order  to  interweave 
it  successively  with  all  the  grand  events  connected  with  religion. 
To  give  a  proper  idea  of  tnis  singular  fiction,  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  offer  a  mere  extract ;  I  snail  therefore  intersperse  the 
sketch,  which  I  am  about  to  make  of  it,  with  some  passages  of 
the  text,  literally  translated. 

The  author  commences  by  recounting  the  banishment  of 
Adam  from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  his  retreat  to  the  valley  of 
Hebron,  the  murder  of  Abel  and  the  birth  of  Seth,  and  tnen 
continues  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Seth,  having  now  grown  up  to  be  a  young  man,  was  very 
obedient  to  his  father.  Adam  had  lived  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  in  the  valley  of  Hebron.  One  day,  when  he 
had  watered  some  young  plants,  he  found  himself  overpowered 
with  weariness,  ana  leaning  on  his  pillow,  he  began  to  lament 
and  to  think  of  the  great  calamities  which  he  saw  ushered  into 
the  world  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  done.  And  being 
sorely  afflicted  and  weary  of  life,  he  sent  for  his  son  Seth. 
Dear  son,  said  he  to  him,  I  wish  to  send  you  to  Cherubim,  tiie 
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angel  of  Paradise,  who  watches  over  the  great  tree  of  life  with 
a  two-edged  sword. 

"  Seth  answered  him :  My  father,  I  am  ready  to  obey  yonr 
commandment.  Teach  me  only  the  way  which  I  must  follow, 
and  the  words  I  am  to  address  to  the  angel  Cherubim.  Adam, 
his  father,  thereupon  replied :  Tell  the  angel  that  it  afflicts  me 
to  live,  and  beseech  him  to  send  me  the  unction  of  mercy, 
which  God  has  promised  me  in  driving  me  out  of  Paradise. 
Take  the  road  to  the  east,  and  you  will  find  the  valley  which 
will  lead  you  toward  Paradise.  But  in  order  to  be  surer  of 
your  way,  observe  the  foot-prints,  which  we  made,  your  mother 
and  myself,  when  we  came  into  this  valley  after  our  exile  from 
Paradise.  The  earth  was  singed  and  withered  by  them ;  for 
our  sin  had  been  so  great,  that  never  an  herb  could  grow  again 
where  our  feet  had  touched  the  ground." 

Seth  then  takes  leave  of  his  father ;  he  finds  the  way ;  he 
meets  the  angel,  who  after  having  become  informed  of  the 
motives  of  his  mission,  commands  him  to  observe  from  the 
entrance  of  the  garden  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  the  objects  which 
were  now  about  to  present  themselves  to  his  view. 

"  And  when  Seth  advanced  his  head  into  the  garden,  as  the 
angel  had  told  him,  he  saw  delights  which  no  tongue  could 
express,  every  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits,  of  rejoic- 
ings, of  instruments  and  of  singing  birds,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  could  be  compared  with  the  splendor  and  the  sweet  odors 
of  the  place.  In  the  midst  of  it  ne  saw  a  clear  fine  fountain, 
from  which  four  great  rivers  issued  ....  and  on  the  edge  of 
this  fountain,  there  was  a  large  tree  surcharged  with  branches, 
but  without  any  bark  or  leaves.  This  naked  tree  was  the  one 
which  had  tempted  his  father  and  his  mother  Eve  to  sin." 

Seth  returns  to  the  angel,  in  order  to  give  him  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  he  is  a^ain  sent  to  the  gate  of  the  ter- 
restrial Paradise  and  commanded  to  look  anew.  Seth  obeys, 
and  he  then  sees  an  immense  serpent  coiled  around  the  paternal 
tree.  He  comes  back  to  the  angel  who  orders  him  a  third  time 
to  the  gate  of  Paradise.  This  time  the  tree  extended  itself 
aloft  into  the  heavens  and  bore  upon  its  top  an  infant  enveloped 
in  shining  swaddling-clothes.  Seth  came  to  tell  his  new  vision 
to  the  cherubim,  who  thereupon  addresses  him  in  these  words : 
"  This  infant,  which  you  have  seen,  is  the  son  of  God,  who  has 
commenced  to  weep  over  the  sins  of  your  father  and  your 
mother,  and  who  wil]  blot  them  out  when  the  time  shall  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  he  who  will  give  to  your  father  the  imction  of 
mercy  which  God  has  promised  him.  .  . 

"  When  Seth  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  the  angel  ga  ve 
him  three  seeds  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  which  his  father 
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had  eaten,  and  he  »aid  unto  him :  Three  days  after  your  return, 
your  father  will  die.  And  when  he  shall  be  dead,  you  will  put 
these  three  seeds  into  his  mouth,  and  they  will  give  rise  to  three 
great  trees,  of  which  one  will  be  called  the  cedar,  the  other  the 
cypress  and  the  third  the  pine/' 

In  the  imagination  of  the  author,  these  three  trees  are  an 
allusion  to  the  Trinity,  and  each  of  them  contains  ltd  mystical 
analogies  to  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  What  the 
angel  nad  predicted  came  to  pass  and  what  he  had  ordered  was 
accomplished.  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  three  sprouts  which 
sprung  from  the  three  seeds  of  the  tree  of  life  had  not  exceeded 
tne  height  of  a  fathom.  They  were  discovered  by  Moses  in 
the  valley  of  Hebron  and  the  spirit  of  God  revealed  to  him 
what  they  were.  He  cut  them  reverentially,  and  having  inve- 
loped  them  in  a  beautiful  piece  of  silken  cloth,  he  carried  them 
with  him,  in  the  shape  of  relics,  during  the  forty  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  replanted  them,  before  his 
death,  in  a  valley  which  by  the  mystical  romancer  is  denomi- 
nated  Comfrafort. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  the  Holy  Spirit  directed 
David  to  go  in  search  of  the  three  rods  and  to  fetch  them  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  were  replanted  one  after  the  other,  close 
to  the  edge  of  a  cistern.  There,  thriving  rapidly,  they  grew  up 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years  into  a  single  tree  of  marvellous 
beauty.  It  was  under  the  shade  of  this  tree  that  David  wept 
over  nis  sins  and  composed  his  psalms. 

Aiter  the  death  of  David,  Solomon  had  his  famous  temple 
built.  The  work  was  already  very  far  advanced ;  he  wanted 
but  one  additional  beam,  but  a  beani  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  appeared  impossible  to  find  it  in  any  of  the  forests  of  tne 
country.  The  Sacred  tree  was  the  only  one  that  could  supply 
the  want,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  felled.  It  was 
cut  into  me  shape  of  a  beam,  which  by  exact  measurement  was 
found  to  be  thirty-one  cubits  in  length,  and  this  was  exactly  one 
cubit  longer  than  any  of  the  rest.  But  when  they  attempted 
to  put  it  into  its  place,  it  was  found  to  be  one  cubit  snort. 
It  was  taken  down  again,  and  by  a  new  measurement,  its  former 
length  of  thirty*oiie  cubits  was  found  to  be  correct.  They 
wanted  to  replace  it,  but  it  was  again  found  to  have  no  tnore 
than  twenty-nine  cubitd  in  length.  After  several  new  attempts, 
all  equally  futile,  the  builders  finally  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  beam  cut  out  of  the  miracmoud  tree  was  not  destined 
to  enter  into  the  fabric  of  the  temple.  But  it  was  the  wish  of 
Solomon  that  it  should  be  at  least  enshrined,  as  an  object  of 
veneration. 

And  it  in  fact  remained  there  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
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But  on  a  certain  day,  as  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Maximilla 
was  leaning  against  the  miraculous  post,  her  garments  began 
to  bum  like  tow,  to  use  the  language  of  the  romancer.  The 
woman,  being  frightened,  began  to  cry  out  and  to  prophesy : 
"  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  save  me  !"  were  her  words.  No 
sooner  had  the  Jews  heard  her  invoke  the  name  of  Christ  than 
they  took  her  to  be  insane  and  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  chased 
her  out  of  the  city.  This  woman  was  the  first  believer,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  for  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Jews  wishing  to  prevent  a  new  scandal,  had  the  beam 
dragged  out  of  the  temple  and  threw  it  into  a  filthy  place, 
where  the  priests  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  slaughtering  their 
victims  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple.  But  an  angel  descended 
from  Heaven  every  night  to  cleanse  the  holy  beam,  which  con- 
tinued to  work  miracles. 

Perpetually  irritated  by  these  wonderful  phenomena,  the 
Jews  arew  it  out  of  the  filthy  j)lace,  in  which  it  was,  and  tnrew 
it  after  the  fashion  of  a  foot-bridge  over  the  brook  of  Siloa.  It 
was  thence,  that  after  many  other  miraculous  adventures  it  wad 
finally  taken  to  be  converted  into  the  cross  of  the  Saviour. 

In  the  only  manuscript,  in  which  it  is  contained,  this  singular 
legend  is  entitled:  "A  treatise  on  Original  Sin,"  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  South 
took  all  this  in  earnest  and  for  theology. 

Compositions  of  this  character  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
extent,  to  which  this  clergy  was  ignorant,  credulous  and  greedy 
of  fictions,  and  of  the  license  with  which  it  transformed  the 
earnest  faith  of  Christianity  into  romantic  fables !  And  we 
can  easily  conceive,  that  such  examples  must  have  had  a  deci* 
sive  influence  on  the  popular  imagination  and  on  the  ulterior 
developments  of  Provenjal  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WALTER   OF  AQUITANIA. 
I.    ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN   SONGS. 

The  pious  songs,  the  marvellous  legends  and  the  mystical 
fables  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  whether  they  were  in 
the  Romansh  idiom  or  in  a  barbarizing  Latin,  were  intended 
by  their  monkish  or  priestly  authors  to  occupy,  and  in  fact  did 
occupy,  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  southern 
Gallo-jRomans.  This  people  however  began  at  that  time  to  have 
other  subjects  of  interest  and  emotion,  other  themes  for  poetry, 
and  these  were  of  a  more  human,  of  a  more  national  character. 

The  two  centuries,  which  I  have  already  indicated,  were  to 
the  south  of  Gaul  a  period  of  great  events,  one  of  those  periods 
of  trial  and  of  heroism,  which  have  the  privilege  of  eliciting 
poetic  genius,  which  the  latter  in  its  turn  always  mvests  with  a 
certain  halo  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  very  history  of  which  is 
itself  the  more  poetical,  the  more  it  is  complete  and  real. 

The  mass  of  these  events  constitutes  a  rigorously  connected 
whole,  where  all  the  results  are  a  necessarv  consequence  of  all 
the  antecedents.  "We  may,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing certain  details  or  certain  characters  witn  greater  per- 
spicuity, divide  them  into  two  distinct  series,  the  first  comprising 
tne  wars  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  and  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,  the  second  embracing  the  various  incidents  of  the  long 
struggle  between  the  same  people  and  its  Germanic  conquerors. 

All  the  primitive  facts  of  the  l^rovenjal  epopee  are  connected 
with  these  great  struggles,  with  these  two  series  of  events ;  and 
they  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  them,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  the  former  with  any  degree  of  interest  or  correct- 
ness without  having  first  acquired  a  vivid  and  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  latter.  This  is  a  fact  which  it  will  be  easy  for 
me  to  establish,  when  I  shall  have  arrived  at  the  examination 
of  the  epic  romances  of  the  Middle  Age,  but  which  for  the 
present  1  am  obliged  to  take  for  granted,  having  first  of  all  to 
speak  of  a  work  m  which  I  think  I  perceive  a  poetic  evidence 
of  the  reactionary  stru^le  of  Aquitaine  and  or  the  rest  of  the 
South  against  the  two  Frankish  conquests. 
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I  have  alluded  in  my  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Pro- 
venjal  literature  to  a  Latin  poem,  having  a  certain  Aquitanian 
Prince  by  the  name  of  Walter  for  its  hero.*  I  have  expressed  it 
as  my  desire  and  intention  to  direct,  if  possible,  the  curiosity 
and  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  poem.  The  moment  for  the 
execution  of  my  task  has  now  arrived ;  but  the  task  is  a  com- 
plicated one,  and  I  cannot  accomplish  my  purpose  without 
a  preliminary  digression  of  considerable  length. 

It  is  not  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  however  genuine  that  may 
be,  that  the  work  in  question  derives  its  greatest  importance  tx> 
the  history  of  literature ;  it  is  on  account  of  something  much 
more  special,  much  more  accidental ;  it  is  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Teutonic  poetry. 
The  action  of  the  Aquitanian  poem  links  itself  by  various 
threads  to  the  action  of  the  famous  German  epopee,  the  Nibe- 
lun^en,  and  the  connection  is  such  an  intimate  one  that  in 
attributing,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  the  two  poems  to  two  dif- 
ferent literatures,  the  supposition  of  a  prolonged  contact  and  of 
a  sort  of  collision  between  these  two  literatures,  previously  to 
the  ninth  century,  becomes  indispensably  necessary. 

It  is  this  ancient  contact  between  the  Komansh  literature  df 
the  South  and  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  Germans, 
that  I  wish  to  prove  and  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  possible  light, 
as  an  interesting  and  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  European 
literature.  But  before  attempting  to  do  so,  I  must  first  of  all 
give  some  idea  of  the  Germanic  poems  on  the  subject  of  the 
Kibelungen  and  of  the  national  traditions  on  which  these  poems 
are  founded. 

These  traditions  were  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  race ;  they  circulated  orally  for  centuries,  and  in  each 
particular  localitv  they  underwent  changes  and  modifications 
of  every  kind,  llieir  ensemble  is  at  present  a  very  complex 
and  a  very  confused  one,  and  the  poetic  monuments,  in  which 
they  have  been  collected  and  fixed,  are  still  very  numerous, 
though  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them  have  been  lost. 
^  These  monuments  divide  themselves  naturally  into  two  dis- 
tinct series,  of  which  the  one  pertains  to  the  Scandinavian 
and  the  other  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Teutons.  To 
demonstrate  the  ancient  contact,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
between  the  literature  of  the  North  and  that  of  the  south  of 
Gaul,  it  would,  strictly  considered,  be  only  necessary  to  make 
known  some  of  the  monuments  of  the  latter  of  these  branches* 
I  have  however  a  direct  and  positive  motive  for  extending  this 
obligatory  excursion  into  the  literature  of  the  North  a  little 

*  See  page  4. 
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farther,  and  for  including  in  my  survey  of  the  Germanic  versions 
of  the  fable  of  the  Nil^lungen,  the  versions  of  the  Scandina- 
vians. 

The  manner  in  which  the  same  popular  traditions,  the  same 
poetic  fables  are  modified  and  alterea,  decomposed  and  recom- 
posed,  combining  themselves  with  new  accessories  as  they 
increase  in  age  or  in  extent  of  circulatioui  as  they  pass  from 
one  country  and  from  one  people  to  another  cotmtry  and 
another  people,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting phenomena  ill  the  general  history  of  literature.  Now 
of  all  the  poetries  known,  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  North  is 
the  one,  in  which  all  these  things  are  exhibited  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  it  is  consequentiv  the  one,  which  includes  the  greatest 
amount  of  information  and  of  light,  by  which  we  may  illustrate 
and  generalize  the  corresponding  facts  of  other  poetries,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Provengal  poetry  itself. 

Among  the  Teutons  or  the  Germans  of  the  South,  the  heroic 
traditions,  of  which  the  history  of  the  Nibelunffen  constitutes 
the  principal  part  and  as  it  were  the  nucleus,  have  oeen  recorded, 
at  different  epochs  of  the  Middle  Age,  in  various  detachea 
poems  which  have  since  been  embodied  into  two  distinct  collec- 
tions or  cycles,  as  they  are  termed.  Of  these  two  cycles  the 
one  is  designated  by  the  expressive  title  of  the  "  Heldenbuch,*^  or 
the  Book  of  Heroes,  and  the  other  by  the  special  title  of  the 
"  Song  of  the  Nibelungen."*  Among  the  Scandinavians  or  the 
Teutons  of  the  North,  the  same  traditions  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  in  divers  Saaas  or  chronicles,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  two  are  the  Volsunga  and  the  Wilhina  Sag(i9.\ 

I  shall  endeavor  to  include  in  one  and  the  same  sketch  the 
substance,  the  common  basis  of  these  Germanic  poems  and  of 
the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  by  indicating  those  points  in  which  the^ 
former  differ  from  the  latter,  with  3ie  exception,  however,  of 
those  variations,  which  are  of  but  secondary  importance. 

At  an  epoch,  which,  if  we  wish  to  determine  its  precise  chro- 
nology, may  be  assigned  to  about  the  middle  of  tne  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  country  of  Niederland  or  Frankenland,  that  is  to  say 
the  land  of  the  Franks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  was 
governed  by  a  king  whose  name  was  Sigmund — a  powerful 

•  The  ^  Heldenbnch"  liaa  been  edited  byV.  d.  Hagen  and  Primiaserf  BerUn,  1S20.  An 
EogUali  acoouat  of  it  by  Webar,  in  the  **niattratioQs  of  Nprthcrn  Antiqaitiet,*'  Edinborgh, 
1814.  Of  the  '^  Nibelaagen  Lied**tiiere  »re  several  editions,  by  Lachmann,  V.  d.  Hagen, 
ete.  Translations  into  modem  German  by  Pfitzerf  Bnsehing^  Slmrock.  An  English  trans- 
lation by  Birch,  Berlin,  1848.  A  spirited  oritiqae  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  es^%.^Ed, 


yfv^ammtm    T«s»«va    vs    ww    v>    mKvum    un  v.    vu    w**»j^vta.  n   a^v«w«*vuv   aavawm* vumcuv?.  Jperlln, 

1814-28.    A  general  account  of  the  different  Sagas  of  the  Scandinavians  in  MiUler's 
Sagabibliothek,  Copenhagen,  1818.— i?d. 
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and  a  renowned  monarch  of  the  heroic  race.  This  king  had  a 
son,  called  Siffurd  or  Sie^ried  (as  I  shall  continue  to  call  him 
in  this  outline),  who  was  destined  to  exterminate  all  the  heroes 
of  his  race  and  those  of  the  entire  world. 

When  yet  quite  young,  Siegfried  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  marvellous  exploits,  the  most  memorable  of  which  is 
his  victory  over  the  dragon  or  serpent  Fafnir.  Fafhir  was 
a  dwarf,  that  is  a  sort  of  genius  or  sprite  in  the  system  of 
northern  mythology,  having  the  power  of  changing  bis  form, 
and  who  under  that  of  a  dragon  or  serpent  liv^  in  a  solitary 
mountain,  in  a  subterranean  palace,  where  he  guarded  an  im- 
mense treiasure.  Siegfried,  having  combated  and  slain  Fafhir, 
took  possession  of  his  treasure.  The  gold  and  the  silver  were 
but  the  smallest  portion  of  it ;  he  there  found  a  sword  called 
Rotter,  the  very  oest  of  swords,  and  sundry  other  enchanted 
objects,  the  enumeration  of  which  varies  considerably  among  the 
different  autiiors  of  the  storjr. 

According  to  the  Gennanic  traditions,  Siegfried  renders  him- 
self invulnerable  by  bathing  in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished 
dragon.  According  to  the  Scandinavian  traditions  he  does  not 
bathe  in  the  blood  of  Fafnir,  nor  does  he  become  invulnerablci 
but  he  eats  the  heart  of  the  roasted  monster  and  thenceforth 
comprehends  the  secrets  of  nature,  or  as  the  northern  chronicles 
express  it,  he  understands  the  language  of  the  birds. 

Having  put  Fafhir^s  treasure  on  the  back  of  Gran,  his  noble 
charger,  Sie^ried  takes  the  route  toward  the  Rhine,  with  the  in- 
tention of  entering  into  a  powerful  kin^om  situated  along  the 
banks  of  that  river  and  designated  by  vanous  names.  I  adopt  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  it  bears  in  the  Germani  c 
traditions,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  most  historical  of  them. 

This  kingdom  was  governed  by  three  brothers,  the  three  sons 
of  King  Gibich.  They  were  Gunther,  Hagen  and  Gudom  or 
Giselher,  ail  of  them  vali)uit  warriors.  They  had  a  sister, 
called  Chrimhild  in  the  Germanic  poems  and  Gudruna  in  the 
Scandinavian  chronicles;  I  shall  use  the  latter  of  these  names, 
which  is  more  easily  pronounced  than  the  former. 

Gudruna  was  the  most  beautiful  of  women :  the  renown  of 
her  beautv  had  spread  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  her  that  Siegfried  came  to  Burgundia. 

But  while  pursuing  his  journey,  he  encounterea  a  marvellous 
adventure  which  arrested  his  progress  for  some  time.  He  dis- 
covered  on  a  high  mountain  i^  young  beauty  in  complete  armor 
and  wrapt  in  a  profound  sleep.  She  was  called  Brunhild,  and 
was  a  Yalkyria,  that  is  to  say  one  of  those  secondary  divinities 
in  the  mythology  of  the  Korth,  which  assisted  the  warriors  in 
combat  over  which  they  presided. 
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Brunhild  had  vanquished  and  slain  a  king,  to  whom  Odin 
had  promised  the  victory.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
her,  that  Odin  had  plunged  her  by  enchantment  into  a  sleep, 
from  which  she  coula  only  be  resuscitated  by  the  intrepidity  of 
the  bravest  of  heroes.  She  had  moreover  been  forbidden  to 
lead  the  martial  life  of  the  Valkyri»  any  longer  and  con- 
demned to  take  a  husband.  But  in  order  to  elude  or  thwart  the 
sentence  of  Odin,  Brunhild  had  sworn  that  she  would  only  wed 
the  man  who  was  not  afraid  of  anything  in  the  world,  and  who 
would  submit  to  all  the  trials  to  which  ^e  was  going  to  subject 
him. 

Siegfried  and  Brunhild  had  scarcely  met  before  they  were 
charmed  with  each  other's  company  and  swore  eternal  tender- 
ness and  mutual  love.  Nevertheless,  Siegfried,  after  having 
spent  a  few  days  in  the  society  of  his  fair  Valkyrie,  resumea 
his  joumev  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians.  He  arrives 
there  safely  and  meets  with  a  reception  corresponding  to  his 
heroic  air  and  his  marvellous  exploits.  He  sees  Gudruna,  and 
having  suddenly  lost  every  recollection  of  Brunhild  in  conse- 
quence of  the  effects  of  an  enchanted  beverage,  he  becomes 
desperately  enamored  of  the  Burgundian  princess ;  he  asks  and 
obtains  her  in  marriage. 

The  oblivion  wrought  by  the  fatal  beverage  did  not  stop  here. 
Gunther  or  Gonnar,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Burgundian  chiefs, 
who  is  not  yet  married  and  who  has  heard  of  the  vaunted 
beauty  of  Brunhild,  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  her  for  his  wife. 
He  is  aware  that  there  are  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and 
that  Brunhild  would  subject  those  who  aspired  to  her  hand,  to 
the  most  frightful  ordeal.  But  he  hopes,  with  the  aid  of  Sieg- 
fried, to  get  to  the  end  of  his  adventure,  and  immediately 
departs  in  order  to  make  the  attempt. 

This  part  of  the  action  is  one  of  the  strangest,  of  the  most 
complicated  and  one  of  those  concerning  which  the  different 
traditions  contain  the  greatest  number  of  discrepancies.  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  these  variations ;  they  touch  upon  details  on  which 
propriety  forbids  too  great  precision.  It  will  be  enough  for  me 
to  say  briefly,  that  Gunther  soon  finds  himself  inoapable  of  sur- 
mounting the  trials  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  Brunhild.  It 
is  Siegfried,  who,  invisible  or  transformed  by  enchantment,  sur- 
mounts them  in  his  place  and  who  receives  Brunhild  for  his 
wife.  But  Gunther  had  made  him  take  an  oath,  that  he  would 
not  violate  his  honor  nor  abuse  the  momentary  intimacy  in 
which  he  would  find  himself  with  a  young  beauty  who  took 
him  to  be  her  husband.  He  keeps  his  oath,  thanks  perchance 
to  a  sword,  keen-edged  like  fibre,  which  he  had  placea  between 
Brunhild  and  himse&  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 
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Ountherand  Siegfried,  resuming  at  last  their  natural  features, 
return  to  Burirundia,  wluther  they  also  conduct  Brunhild,  as  if 
in  triumph.  Their  return  is  celebrated  with  magnificent  festi- 
vals and  everything  around  them  is  joj  and  happiness. 

This  happiness,  however,  is  not  of  long  duration.  Gudruna 
and  Brunhild,  who  are  both  women  of  an  impetuous  and 
haughty  temperament,  become  embroiled  in  a  quarrel  of  vanity, 
which  growing  warmer  by  degrees  at  last  runs  into  the  extreme  of 
a  mortal  outrage.  Gudruna,  to  whom  Siegfried  had  disclosed 
all  that  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Brunhild,  reproaches 
the  latter  with  having  been  the  wife  of  two  men. 

Brunhild  seemed  disposed  to  pardon  Siegfried's  want  of  faith 
as  an  involuntary  guilt  and  the  effect  of  an  endiantment ;  but 
she  had  not  ceased  to  love  him,  and  her  life  was  full  of  bitter- 
ness without  him.  The  affiront  which  Gudruna  had  offered  her 
is  a  new  cause  of  spite  and  of  chagrin.  She  makes  a  desperate 
resolve ;  and  by  dint  of  instigations,  of  complaints  and  menaceSn 
she  finally  prevails  on  Gunther  to  make  Siegfried  perish  b^r 
treachery. 

The  manner,  the  circumstances,  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  this  murder  are  also  one  of  those  parts  of  the  action 
of  the  epopee,  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  different 
or  opposite  versions.  It  will  suffice  to  state  here,  that  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Siegfried,  Brunhild  disappears  entirely 
from  the  scene  in  the  Germanic  versions.  We  only  know  that 
she  is  not  dead,  and  that  she  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  and  with- 
out remorse  the  satisfaction  of  her  vengeance.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian Sagas  she  dies,  being  unwilling  to  survive  Siegfried,, 
whose  murder  she  had  instigated. 

The  despair  and  grief  of  Gudruna,  her  rage  a^inst  her 
brothers  after  the  death  of  Siegfried,  may  be  readilv  miagined.. 
She  passes  several  years  in  a  sombre  melancholy,  and  the 
memory  of  Siegfried  continues  ever  as  fresh  as  it  had  been  on 
the  first  day  of  their  meeting.  At  last  Etzel  or  Attila,  the 
kiiig  of  the  Huns,  sends  an  enu>assy  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing her  in  marriage.  Gudruna  resists  his  solications  for  a  long 
time,  but  die  finedly  yields  and  passes  into  the  country  of  the 
Huns. 

Some  time  after^  Etzel  or  Attila,  the  kin^  of  the  Huns,  in- 
vites his  brothers-m-law,  the  Burgundian  lings,  to  his  court 
on  a  visit  They  make  their  appearance  there  with  an  immense 
retinue  and  witib  ^reat  display,  but  they  are  all  massacred  in  a 
series  of  combats  into  which  they  are  forced  by  ime  Huns  and 
b;^  the  Nibelungen.  The  latter  are  Goths  undur  the  command 
ot  Dietrich  of  Berne  or  of  Yerona,  the  most  conspicuous  hero  in 
the  Germanic  traditions  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  the  poetic: 

12 
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representative  of  Theodoric,  the  celebrated  monarcli  of  the 
Ostrogoths.  All  the  Teutonic  traditions  spedk  of  him  as  being 
at  this  epoch  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Attila. 

The  Germanic  poems  r^reeent  the  massacre  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen  or  of  the  Bnrgundians  as  a  consequence  of  tibe  treachery 
and  vengeance  of  Gndruna.  In  the  Sagas  of  the  North,  tl^ 
treach^y  is  the  work  of  Attila  himself.  Gudnma  does  all  she 
can  to  save  her  brothen. 

Such  is,  considered  independently  of  the  beauty,  the  origi- 
nality and  the  variety  of  the  particular  developments  and  the 
details,  the  common  basis  of  tne  epopee  of  the  x^ibelungen,  of 
several  poems  of  the  Ueldenbuch,  of  the  Scandinavian  chronicle, 
which  bears  the  title  of  Ae  Vohunga  Saga^  and  finally  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  Wilhina  Saga. 

Considering  die  elements  or  subject-matter  of  these  various 
compositions,  we  eamly  can  reco^Lee  in  them  two  kinds  or 
two  classes  of  traditions  combined  and  blended  into  one.  Of 
these  traditions  some  are  mythological  and  evidently  connected 
with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  North,  with  the  cultus  of  Odin 
and  of  other  Scandinavian  divinities.  There  are  even  learned 
Germans,  who  have  seen  in  all  this  nothing  more  than  mere 
mythology,  than  theolo^cal  symbols.  They  thought  tiiey  had 
discoverer  in  the  Nibeiungen  a  grand  myth,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  express  the  introduction  of  evil  or  of  sin  and 
death  into  the  world,  through  the  agency  of  woman  or  of 
beauty.  This  idea  is  not  deserving  of  a  serious  examination ; 
it  can  only  be  cited  as  an  evidence  of  the  excess,  to  which  the 
mania  of  symbolism  has  been  carried  by  some  of  the  Germans 
of  our  age. 

In  conjunction  with  the  mythological  elements,  the  poetic 
fable  of  the  Nibdungen  doubtless  contains  others  that  are 
properly  historical,  or  at  any  rate  possessed  of  historic  proba- 
bility, and  these  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Sreat  migration  of  the  Germanic  nations  toward  the  south  of 
urope.  The  action  of  these  poems  supposes  the  Franks  and 
the  Bur^undktns  to  be  where  they  actuallv  were  at  the  epoch 
in  question.  It  speaks  c^  the  conquest  of  Ualy  by  that  branch 
of  tne  Gothic  nation,  which  recognized  the  race  of  the  Amales 
as  its  chief  heroes.  It  makes  «llnsion,  though  vaguely  and 
anachronistically,  to  the  conquests  and  even  to  particular  traits 
of  tiie  history  of  Hermaaiic,  the  famoi»  chief  of  the  Goths. 
The  relations  which  it  repi«ents  as  existing  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  Attila  are  of  a  domestic  and  a  private  nature,  con- 
cerning which  history  is  silent,  but  which  contain  nothing  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  public  events  attested  by  the  historians 
of  the  time. 
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W^  may  dao  mj,  that  the  mtrepiditj,  the  prodigies  of  braveiy 
and  of  physical  force,  attributed  to  the  heroes  of  this  poem,  are 
better  acQoimtod  for  by  the  epoch  already  indicated  than  by  any 
ojd^r.  The  nations  eommanded  by  these  hero^  were  at  las|; 
tripmphant  in  their  long  strode  with  the  empire.  They  ha4 
token  Borne  twice ;  they  hi^  conqu^ed  Spam^  Ganl,  and 
Italy ;  they  had  defeated  Attila  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  an4 

Sower;   they  had  shattered  lus  yoke  immediately  after  his 
eath.     * 

MoreoT^Nr)  many  ctf  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  ancient 
Oermanic  mimneiB  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  these  poems ; 
m^  for  Sample,  the  point  of  honor  in  regard  to  personal  or 

Sriyate  vengeauce ;  tne  custom  c{  pecuniary  cotiqpensatioiis  for 
elinqaencies  and  crimes  and  that  of  justificative  truds  or 
ordeals  by  water  and  by  fire.  The  habitual  curiosity  in  regard 
the  fatiire,  the  reipect  for^  and  I  had  almost  said  tne  worship 
of  gold  are  othw  traits  of  Teutonic  manners,  which  the  sanie 
poems  bring  out  in  bold  relirf.  FinaUy,  that  which  is  stiU 
more  strildng  tiian  all  this,  is  a  certain  general  tinctm^  of  bar* 
barity,  whidn  pervades  the  whole ;  a  certain  exaltation  and  a 
ferocione  mggedness  of  coura^,  which  takes  as  much  delight 
in  insult  am.  in  bravado,  as  it  does  in  viefaxy.  There  is  # 
fundamental  and  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  heroes  of 
these  triigical  adventures  and  the  Franks,  as  they  m*e  delineated 
by  Gre|^ry  of  Tours.  The  former  are  in  many  respects  but  the 
poetic  ideal  of  the  latter. 

The  mythological  and  historical  elements  of  the  action  of  the 
Nibelungen  are  far  from  being  ocmtained  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  .the  Scandinavian  redactions,  as  they  are  in  the  Ger* 
manic.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  sequel.  I  shall 
here  confine  myself  to  the  general  remark,  that  the  myths  and 
the  marvellous  occupy  a  much  more  conspiciKHui  place  in  the. 
former.  The  historical  data  and  allusions  occupy  on  the  pth^ 
band  a  very  subordinate  place. 

The  converse  of  all  this  is  true  of  the  Germanic  poems ;  the 
marvellous  and  the  mythological  in  the  antecedents  of  the 
fundamental  action  are  there^  as  it  were,  effaced  or  r^ected  from 
the  be^nning  in  a  very  general  and  summary  mimaer.  TI10 
victory  of  Siegfried  over  the  dra^n  and  his  oonqueit  ^f  Jl;h0 
treasure  wre  there  related  onl^  inoidentaUy,  and  in  the  shape  of 
an  episode.  The  narrative  is  an  obscure  and  a  firagmentary 
one.  On  this  point,  the  Germanie  poems  have  tiie  aijr  iait  beiu^ 
bnt  a  eonfiised  echo  of  the  Scandinavian  traditions,^  where  this 

*  On  the  lobjeet  tt  Ihete  reftisioiit  of  preTlowi  tagMi^ti  ieonptm  WflOuAmiStfiauat 

preface  to  his  ''Altditoisehe  Heldenlieder,  *'  and  hb  *'D»iitac]ie  UMemmgt/*  G#- 
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marveUoas  aoconnt  of  Fafhir  and  his  treasure  has  its  ground 
and  source  in  consecrated  mjrtbs. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  character  Bmnhild.  In  the  Germanic 
Tersion,  as  in  the  other,  she  is  represented  as  a  p^igj  of 
physical  force^  as  a  sort  of  Bellona ;  but  in  this  inrtance  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  given,  as  she  is  but  a  woman 
of  the  race  of  mortals. 

All  the  heroes  of  the  Nibelungen  are  Germans  of  the  ancient 
type  by  their  ferocity,  and  Christians  by  their  faith.  Then  is 
not  one  of  them,  not  eyen  Attila  himself,  but  what  is  half  a 
Ohristian  and  seems  ready  to  become  one  entirely. 

The  historicar  or  probable  data  of  the  action,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  much  more  distinctly  developed  in  the  Germanic 
poems  than  in  the  Scandinavian  Sagas.  This  inverse  ratio  is 
Easily  accounted  for. 

The  Scandinayian  nations  had  no  part,  at  least  none  that  we 
know  of^  in  the  great  morements  of  the  Grermanic  conquests 
and  migrations ;  they  had  no  difficulties  to  settle  with  Attila ; 
they  h^  neither  been  his  tributaries  nor  his  conquerors.  It 
was  therefore  natural,  that  they  should  have  adopted  these 
distant  events  only  as  a  sort  of  new  frame-work,  to  which  they 
might  adapt  their  ancient  traditions,  more  marvellous  than 
these  events,  and  more  intimately  connected  with  their  ancient 
pagan  creed.  Signed,  or  as  they  call  him,  Sigurd,^  is  a  per- 
sonage of  the  ancient  world,  a  mythological  hero,  transferred 
by  a  poetic  anachronism  into  a  comparatively  recent  epoch, 
which  was  however  one  that  might  seem  wortny  of  him. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  with  reference  to  .the 
character  of  Brunhild ;  she  is  also,  properly  q)eaking,  a  Scan- 
dinavian persona^ 

In  the  Germanic  fSable  on  the  contrary,  the  heroes,  who  con- 
stitcM:e  the  jnincipal  tiieme  of  the  poems;  are  manifestly  actual 
ones ;  they  are  the  chieft  of  the  recent  conquests.  The  highest 
aim  of  this  poetry  is  to  celebrate  the  vanquisners  of  the  Romans, 
the  allies  oi  Attila. 

After  these  general  considerations  on  the  differ^it  versions 
of  the  fable  of  me  Nibelungen,  it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  enter 
mto  some  details  tmeeting  the  history  of  die  compositions,  to 
which  this  grand  fictiefi  hasr  given  rise. 

The  poem  of  the  Nibelungen,  properly  so  called,  the  ])ortions 
of  the  Hero-book,  and  the  loelandic  Sagas,  which  treat  of  the 
same  ar^ment,  have  all  of  than  this  in  common,  that  every 
one  of  tfese  works  contains  the  internal  evidence  of  not  being 

tliigeii,  ISlS,  iMM«M.    Also  LMhinaiiiL  "  Hhvt  di«  imprttiurliiohe  Oettelt  der  NSbe- 
hmgen  Notl^^  Berlin,  1816.— £d. 
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a  primitive  and  original  composition,  but  a  new  redaction 
of  materials  supplied  dj  anterior  traditions,  a  more  or  less  bold 
modification  of  a  subject  already  old.  Ife  are  perfectlj  con- 
vinced, iikBi  their  ensemble,  as  it  now  exists,  could  only  have 
been  formed  at  a  later  period,  aijid  that  it  is  composed  of  differ- 
ent  pieces,  primitiyel j  isolated  and  independent  of  each  othw, 
though  relating  to  the  same  subject,  thou|^  representing  but 
different  moments  and  different  incidents  of  one  and  the  same 
event. 

In  a  word,  eyery  one  of  these  works  is  but  the  union,  the 
fusion  into  a  single  regular  and  complete,  whole  of  various 
popular  or  national  Boag^  more  ancient  than  themselves  and 
composed  in  an  isolatea  manner,  at  different  times  and  bj 
diverse  authors. 

This  assertion  is  but  the  enunciation  of  a  very  general  fact  in 
the  history  of  poetry,  and  which  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  poetry  k  niore  obvious  than  in  any  other. 

We  know  historicidly,  that  the  Germans  had  national  songs, 
in  which  th^y  celebrated  the  glory  of  their  chiefiL  Jomandes 
had  those  of  the  Goths  before  him,  and  to  all  appearances  made 
use  of  them,  though  very  ineptly,  in  composmg  his  wretched 
history  of  that  people. 

The  emperor  Julian  speaks  of  the  national  sones  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine.  He  had  heard 
them  resound  terribly  in  his  ears  ;  he  had  been  struck  by  their 
barbarous  melody.* 

Oharlemaffne  ordered  the  historical  songs  of  the  Franks  to  be 
collected  ana  reduced  to  writing.f 

•That  there  existed  son^  similar  to  all  these,  isolated  epic 
son^  on  the  principal  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  If  ibelungen,  and  that  these  songs,  anterior  to  all  the  subse- 
quent redactions  of  this  history,  had  served  as  die  common 
basis  of  them  all — ^these  are  facts,  which  it  is  easy  to  prove, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Scandinavian  dironicles.  In  tact,  a 
number  of  the  particular  songs,  of  the  poetic  fragments,  after 
which  these  chronicles  were  composed,  are  still  extant  in  our 

day  and  in  preciselv  the  same  form,  in  wluch  they  circulated 
lonfi^  before  the  epoch  of  the  latter. 

]N  early  all  the  historical  songs  of  the  JSlder  Edda  relate  to 
the  history  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  every  one  of  them  has  for 

*  • 

*  Oralio  I.  *0  ^^  • . .  I^eoy?  Koprepiifn  ixirXayelc  Tbv  xXvirov  tQv  hn^uv,  oMi  rhv 
iwaknov  tfoidLva  rdv  arparonidfjv  knaXaXai^ovruv  ddeuc  okovuv.  So  Tacitiis,  Hist. 
iT.  e.  IS.   **Ui  ▼iromm  (bo.  Batavomm)  eanfii,  feminanim  «liil»tii,  $mmM  Mtet."— £i. 

t  **  BifelMim  (i.  6.  Gomsnica)  «t  ■iitli|iiiwi«iii  oarafaMk^ii^t  filiiwi  rofWB  aetiio 


et  beUa  ouiebMitiir,jierip8itetmemori«mftadavft  IsolioftTilet  mnuaatieMii  patrii 
sermonis.**  fiinhtrdi  {pr  Eginliardi)  vita  Caroli  M.  la  Porte*  Ifomuiionto  Germ. 
HisU  YoL  \L-^Ed. 
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its  argnment  some  one  of  the  principal  adre^itiiresy  which  entei^ 
into  m)B  composition  of  this  hfstoiy.  Thei^  id  ob^  on  Hie  combat 
of  Signrd  with  the  dhtgoDt  Fkjmr  ^nd  on^  the  eon^nest  c^  his 
treasnre,  another  on  9ie  heitoli  manrelloM  acltedtinl  iHflk 
Brmihild,  the  fair  warrioi4eroine :  a  third  on  <h«  teird^  of 
l^gntd ;  anodier  one  is  coniec»atea  to  the  delineafioi  ef  ^xA^ 
Anna's  sorrow  and  despair  in  <kni8eq:Qenee  of  thiilf  mnrdiM' ;  ki 
flne,  there  are  not  leto  than  tw^ntj  of  them  and  fliey  etmnib6 
nearly  the  entire  cycle  of  the  Nibelungen.* 

From  the  examination  of  these  8<mps,  either  separately'  And 
one  by  one  or  in  their  m^tnd  connection,  it  ttmnlfedtly  reidn]t»y 
Aat  they  were  not  made  to  be  arranged  in^  a  i^snlar  order,  so 
as  to  form  a  consecntFre  atfd  systematic  whole,  vf  e  see,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  composed  as  distinct  rfaapsodieS|  each 
of  which  was  intended  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  fhsA  tl^ev 
were  composed  at  different  tinito  and  by  different  anthers.  tFhis 
is  a  point,  on  which  there  catmot  be  any  donbt,  when  we  eotb- 
sider,  that  seyeral  of  th^se  sotojStt  are  nothing  more  than  a  more 
or  less  developed,  a  more  6r  Im  embellished  repetition  dT  one 
and  the  same  incident,  and  that  in  a  single  and  tegnlar  narra-^ 

tion  they  would  be  a  donble  or  a  triple  v^dnndancy. 

The  truth  of  this  position  becomes  still  more  apparent,  when 
we  observe  that  in  these  different  sonffs.  there  ai^  coiitra- 
dictions,  which  prove  that  their  respective  authors  have  fol- 
lowed different  traditions.  In  some  of  them,  for  eiaM[>le^ 
Sigurd  is  designated  as  the  king  of  the  Huns,  while  in  otioera 
again  he  fij^nres  aa  kin^  of  the  Franks.  In  some  of  them  again 
we  meet  with  contradictions  ot  variations  still  more  remark- 
able, and  mnch  moi^e  dbsely  delated  to  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  legennd.  Diifs,  for  example,  in  one  of  these 
songs,  it  is  in  consequence  tf  mt  quarrel  with  GndrtiM  and  oil 
account  of  the  insulting  rsp^^oaeh,  iii4iich  the  latter  ftuhft  at  her^ 
of  haviiL^  been  in  the  anhs  of  Siegfried  before  becoimng  the 
wife  of  Gunther,  that  Brunhild  forms  the  Resolution  of  havhQig 
Siegfried  assassinated.  Odiers  again  and  on  the  contrary  con- 
tain passages,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a 
(jTiarrel  between  the  two  women,  or  at  any  rate  this  quarrel 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  action  and  would  be  perfe<^tly 
superfluous. 

There  is,  for  exatnple,  a  song  entitled  "  The  Predictiona  of 
Gripir,"  in  which  Signrd,  yet  quite  young,  pays  a  visit  to  one 


*  These  soBge  tlie  reader  wfll  ftid,  in  HiehiiJto  tod  Lttiii,  la  the  **  Bdda  SMamidar 
Uns  Froda,  efve  Bdda  avftiqiiSer  Tidfo  O—adtee  dtoto«"    HirfWs,  1787-18)8.    Gem- 


Mre  tlio  CotUe't  ''  Edda  trtnalaM  telo  JMiik  Tene :"  BttnUUlor'i  ''  Lieder  der 
Bdda  Tonden  Nibelnngen,"  Iiurich,  18S7,  aad  oiier  #orltf  indicaled  at  the  begiaaiag 
of  this  Tolame.— '^cf. 
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of  his  uncles,  hj  the  name  of  Gripir,  who  is  represented  as 
being  endowed.with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  in  order  to  oonsuli 
him  respeeting  the  fntiire  events  of  nis  life.*  The  latter  pre- 
dicts tiiem  exactly,  thongh  not  in  detail ;  and  these  predictiona 
confirmed  by  the  events,  lorm  as  it  were  a  n^)id  and  consecutive 
sketch  of*  au  the  aabseqnent  adventures  of  Sigurd.  There  is, 
however,  one  point,  and  an  important  one,  on  which  die  fulfill* 
ment  differs  from  the  prophecy. 

The  latter  conveys  tne  idea,  that  Brunhild,  after  being  married 
to  Gunther  and  Sigurd  to  Gudruna,  would  be  full  of  relets  and 
mutual  love,  when  they  would  come  to  recollect  their  form^ . 
promises  of  perpetual  fidelity.  Sigurd  however  remains  faithful 
to  Gudruna  and  reoigns  himself  to  snfEeiing  in  silence.  But 
the  impetuous  and  haughty  Brunhild  will  not  be  resigned. 
Finding  herself  united  to  a  husband,  whom  she  deems  unworthy 
of  her  hand,  she  conceives  the  project  of  avenging  herself  and 
of  making  Sigurd  perish,  resolved  on  following  him  herself  into 
the  other  w<^d  immediately  after.  She  consequently  instigated 
Gunther  against  him,  and  she  does  so  by  accusing  hersw  di- 
rectly and  without  any  hesitation  of  having  violated  her  oath 
and  of  having  abused  the  error  in  which  she  had  at  first  been 
involved  in  regard  to  him,  by  taking  Sigurd  for  Gunnar,  and 
considering  herself  his  wife. 

This  trait,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  quarrel 
between  Gudruna  and  BrunhUd,  is  not  the  onljjr  one  in  the 
songs  of  the  Edda  (which  seem  to  point  to  a  particular  version 
of  the  action  of  die  l^ibelungen),  in  which  the  quarrd  between 
Gudnma  and  Brunhild  is  either  entirely  overlooked  or  treated 
a»  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

The  striking  difference  of  character  and  tone,  which  is  d5a<- 
played  by  several  songs  of  the  Edda,  is  another  proof  that  thqr 
are  neither  of  the  same  age  nor  by  the  same  authors,  ftnd  thi^ 
they  were  not  composed  with  reference  to  any  strictly  symme- 
trical arrangement  or  connection. 

It  is  gen^tdly  believed  that  these  songs  were  collected  and 
committed  to  writisg  by  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Iceland,  by 
the  name  of  Sssmund,  who  lived  between  the  years  1056  and 
1131.  Having  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  his  country^ 
Ssamnnd  had  naturally  oooasion  to  make  use  m  the  documents 
relating  to  tibis  history ;  Mid  it  is  supposed,  on  very  fusible 
grouncb,  that  he  made  this  ooUection  ci  the  mythological  and 
poetieal  traditions  of  the  Scandidavian  nations  as  a  sort  of 
preparation  for  his  historical  work.    We  do  not  know  the  pre- 

*  This  song  is  the  **  Qnida  Sigurdar  Faftiisbana  L/'  on  pages  124-148  of  the  second 
Yolnme  of  the  Ed^  Bsmnndina.— J?<f. 
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cifie  epoch  at  which  this  collection  was  made  ;  but  if  it  was  the 
work  of  Siemiind)  as  it  has  e^eej  appearance  of  being,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  latter  most  have  oecupi^  himself 
with  it,  while  in  the  rigor  and  maturity  of  maoihood,  and  not 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  It  may  therefore  be  safely 
referred  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  or  to  the  first  years 
of  the  twelfth.  Up  to  the  epoch,  at  which  8»mnnd  committed 
them  to  writing,  these  songs  had  been  preserred  among  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  coimtry,  and  more  eq>ecially  by  the 
Skalds,  the  majority  of  whom  ap^ar  to  have  combined  with 
the  exercise  of  their  tal^it  as  poetic  inventors  the  fanetion  of 
reciters  of  the  ancient  poetry.  But  there  is  every  indication, 
that  at  the  epoch,  at  which  these  precious  monimients  were 
collected,  many  of  them  had  already  been  lost  and  others 
mutilated.  Some  of  the  songs  of  what  is  called  Ssemumd's  Edda 
are  only  fragmentary  remainB  of  pieces,  that  were  primitirely 
more  considerable. 

Now,  where  and  at  what  epoch  were  these  songs  composed  ? 
These  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures ;  but  the 
data,  on  which  these  conjectures  are  based,  are  positive  enough ; 
and,  as  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  general  history  of 
Scandinavian  literature,  they  have  an  additional  intrinsic 
interest  of  their  own. 

The  historv  of  the  New  or  Younger  Edda,  for  example, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  songs  of  the  Elder  ;  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  former. 

The  Scandinavians,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  at 
a  very  late  date  and  very  imperfectly,  were  in  llie  thirteenth 
century  still  y&cy  much  attached  to  their  ancient  poetical  tra- 
ditions, they  had  remained  paoans  by  their  recollections  and 
their  imagination,  and  the  Skalds,  though  nominally  Christians, 
continued  to  imitate  to  the  best  of  th^  ability  their  pagan  pre- 
decessors both  in  the  choice  of  their  subjects  and  in  we  form 
and  manner  of  their  poetic  execution.  Nevertheless,  the 
doctrines  and  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  times  began  to  lose 
themsdves  (gradually  and  the  poetry  founded  on  them  to  become 
rare.  A  Norwegian  scholar,  onorro  Sturleson,  who  lived  from 
1179  to  1241,  considered  it  expedient  to  make  a  collection  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  to  serve  as  a  rule  and  an  example 
to  the  Skalds  of  his  time.  It  is  this  collection,  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  New  Edda  or  the  Prose  Edda, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Ancient  Edda  of  Semund,  com- 
posed of  those  poetic  songs,  of  which  I  have  just  endeavored 
to  give  you  an  idea.* 

•  On  the  Tonnger  Edda  compare  Bask's  **  Snorra-Edda  ftsamt  Skaldn,"  Stoekholm, 
1818.— Beaenios'  **£dda  Islandoram  per  Snorronem  Storlsa  conscripta/'    HaimiB, 
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The  New  Edda  consists  of  two  principal  parts ;  of  a  collection  of 
fMfths  in  prose  and  of  a  collection  of  icenningarj  hi  other  words 
of  epithets  or  of  poetical  periphrases,  consecrated  hy  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ancient  Skalds.  To  comprehena  the  motiye  and 
design  of  this  collection  properly,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  long  before,  the  poetrv  of 
the  Scandinavians  had  become  a  sort  of  labored  mechanism, 
the  beauty  of  which  consisted  in  substituting  for  the  proper 
names  of  objects  and  of  persons  metaphorical  synonyms  and 
cirQumlocutions  of  every  kmd,  the  most  fantastical  and  the  most 
obscure  of  which  were  considered  the  best,  provided,  however, 
they  were  founded  on  the  precedent  of  some  pagan  Skald. 
Thus,  for  example,  ships  were  called  die  a/nimais  of  tlie  sea  / 
the  blood  was  termed  the  dew  t^pam  /  a  warrior  was  an  wrmed 
tree^  the  tree  ofhoMe:  a  sword  the  flame  ofwatmds^  etc. 

A  hundred  and  nfteen  different  denominations,  more  or 
less  periphrastic,  have  been  found  for  Odin  alone ;  the  word 
island  had  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  poetic  synomyms ; 
the  earth  had,  I  believe,  still  more. 

^  The  poetic  synomyms  collected  in  Snorro's  Edda  are  de- 
rived from  the  works  of  more  than  eighty  different  Skalds 
and  are  illustrated  with  citations.  We  know  the  names  of  all 
or  nearly  all  these  Skalds,  and  we  also  know  at  what  epochs 
and  under  what  Norwegian  kings  they  flourished.  We  perceive 
that  they  formed  an  uninterrupted  series  during  three  entire 
centuries,  from  the  tenth  until  the  thirteenth,  in  which  Snorro 
lived  and  wrote. 

Now,  among  all  the  many  poets  and  pdetical  fragm^ts 
quoted  in  the  new  Edda  we  cannot  find  one  that  may  be  said 
to  appertain  to  the  songs  of  the  Ancient  Edda.  Th6re  is  not 
one  of  these  latter  songs,  of  which  the  author  is  known  or 
mentioned  anywhere;  and  none  of  these  authors  are  to  be 
found  among  the  eighty  quoted  in  the  coUecdon  of  poetic 
synonyms.  This  is  a  strong  presumption,  that  they  were  more 
ancient  than  the  latter. 

This  ]>re8umption  receives  additional  force,  if  we  consider  the 
songs  of  the  Ancient  Edda  in  their  relation  to  the.  end,  for 
which  the  didactic  portion  of  the  New  Edda  was  composed. 
What  Snorro  wanted  to  offer  to  the  Skalds  of  his  time,  were 
examples  of  the  artificialities,  of  the  obscurities,  and  of  the 

Suerile  mechanism  into  which  the  poetry  of  his  countrymidn  had 
len  degenerated.    Now,  the  ancient  songs  in  question  were 
grave  and  simple  in  their  form  ;  they  did  not  contun  enough 

1665.   .  8imrock,  **  Die  lUtere  n.  jttngoro  Edda  nebst  d^n  nurflu  Enihlimgeii  der 
Skalda,*'  Stuttgart,  1855,  and  otlier  works  mentioned  at  the  beguBiikg  of  this  volume. 
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of  those  poetic  synonTms  or  periphrases  of  which  his  contem- 
poraries made'so  mncn  aocoant,  and  those  even  which  tiiey  did 
contain  were  not  out-of-the-way  enough,  ot  learned  enongn,  to^ 
content  the  intellects  of  the  age,  who  had  sank  so  low  as  to  * 
take  the  miserable  artificialities  of  diction  for  the  smn  and  sub- 
stance of  art. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  the  result,  that  the 
songs  of  the  Elder  Edda,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  oome 
down  to  us,  are,  for  the  most  part,  anterior  to  the  tenth  century, 
which  is  the  epoch  at  which  the  series  of  Skalds  enumerated 
and  cited  in  the  New  Edda  beean  to  sing. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  may  be  adauced  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
that  several  of  the  Skalds  belonging  to  this  latter  series  are 
known  to  have  been  familiar  with,  and  to  have  recited,  some 
of  the  songs  of  the  Elder  Edda.  Olaf  the  Saint,  king  of  Nor- 
way, who  died  in  1030,  had  a  Skald,  that  recited  or  sung  ^e 
poem  of  the  Edda  qu  the  combat  of  Siegfried  with  the  dragon 
Fafnvt. 

The  precise  date  of  these  songs  is,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively small  importance.  To  whatever  epoch  we  may  assign 
them,  they  were  certainly  then  already  nothing  more  than  a  new 
redaction,  a  reproduced  form  of  other  songs  on  the  same  sub- 
jects which  haa  preceded  them,  and  the  commencement  of  which 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  indicate,  as  it  would  be  to  determino 
the  origin  itself  of  the  nation  for  which  they  had  been  made. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  idea  of  the  poetic  character  of 
these  songs ;  a  few  passages  translated  from  them  will  answer 
our  purpose. 

I  give  here  in  the  fint  place  a  song,  which  portrays  the  grief 
and  desolation  by  which  Oiulruna  is  seized  immemately  alter 
the  assassination  of  Sigurd. 

^'  Seated  by  the  side  of  Sigurd's  corpse,  Gudruna  was  ready 
to  expire ;  she  heaved  no  siffhs ;  she  did  not  wring  her  hands, 
and  sne  lamented  not  like  omer  women.  Men  of  noble  rank  in 
rich  habiliments  approached  her  to  distract  her  from  her  melan- 
choly thoughts,  but  Gudruna  could  not  weep,  so  greatly  was 
heart  oppressed  with  grief  and  ready  to  break  I"  * 

^^  Before  her  thnsre  were  seated  women  of  high  birth,  prin- 

*  TUs  to  the  Gi7raimA»4)omA.  nr  pnterA  of  pp.  270-284,  yol.  iL  of  t^  Edds  Bcmim- 
dina.  I  add  here  two  couplets  %A  the  original. 

Ar  yar  that  Grdnia  Gengo  Jarlar 

OOrdk  at  detia  Al-tnotrit  ftvni 

Br  hon  sort^rrll  iat  Their  er  hardi  hrgar 

Tfir  Sigvrthi.  Hana  lavtto. ' 

Gerthit  hon  hinfira  Thevgi  OTdrto 

Ne  hdodom  sla  Grata  matti. 

He  qVefna  um  Bra  Tar  htm  mofliTf 

Bern  honor  athrar.  Kvndi  hon  epringa,  etc.  etc.--JStf. 
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cesseB  adorned  with  ornaments  of  eold,  and  each  of  them  be- 
gan to  relate  the  cruelties  of  her  afflictions." 

Ouifloga,  the  sister  of  Gibich,  first  spake  and  said :  ^^  No 
woman  upon  earth  was  ever  more  afflictm  than  myself.  I  have 
lost)  one  after  the  other^  five  husbands,  two  daughters,  lliree 
sisters,  eight  brothers,  and  I'm  now  left  alone.'^ 

^^  Gndrana  heard  these  words,  bnt  stiU  she  eonld  not  weep, 
so  greatly  was  she  afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  husband  I  So 
deeply  was  she  wounded  by  the  loss  of  her  hero." 

^*  Ijie  queen  of  the  country  of  the  Huns,  Herborga,  then 
commenced :  I  haye  the  most  frightful  calamitied  to  relate,  said 
she.  My  seyen  sons  and  my  eighth  husband  were  idl  killed 
on  the  battle-field  in  the  countries  of  the  South.  My  father, 
m^  mother  and  my  four  brothers  haye  been  the  sport  of  the 
winds  at  sea,  and  their  yessel  was  shattered  by  the  wayes»  I 
was  myself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  collecting  and  honor- 
ing their  remains,  of  giying  them  a  buriail  And  all  this  had 
happened  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  without  my  hay- 
ing receiyed  the  condolence  of  any  one !  Six  months  after  I 
was  taken  prisoner  in  war,  and  surcharged  with  fetters.  I  was 
condemned  to  clean  the  shoes  for  the  wife  of  the  warrior-chief, 
and  to  tie  them  eyery  morning  to  her  feet.  She  was  jealous 
of  me,  she  menaced  me  and  beat  me  cruelly ;  I  neyer  shall  find 
a  better  master,  and  neyer  a  worse  mistress." 

^^  Gudruna  heard  these  words,  and  yet  she  did  not  weep,  so 
ffreatly  was  fthe  afflicted  by  the  dealli  al  her  sweet  spouse,  so 
deeply  was  she  wounded  by  the  murder  of  the  hero." 

^H^uUranda,  the  daughter  of  Gibich,  then  spoke  in  her  ttini : 
O  my  nurse,"  said  she,  ^^  discreet  as  you  are,  you  nerertheless 
know  little  of  the  words  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  woman  in 
affliction." 

^^  And  thereupon  Gullranda  raised  the  pall  spread  oyeif  the 
corpse  of  Sigurd  ;  she  laid  it  bare,  and  turned  its  faee  toward 
Guaruna:  Look  at  thy  well-beloyed  spouse,  said  she;  im- 
press thy  lips  upon  those  of  the  hero,  as  thou  wouldst  do  if  he 
wereyet  alive.'^ 

^* Gudruna  looked;  she  saw  the  hair  of  the  warrior's  head 
besmeared  with  gore,  his  brilliant  eyes  now  dim,  his  breast 
pierced  with  the  elaiye." 

"  Hien  starting  Dack,  Gudruna  fell  upon  her  pillow ;  the  fil- 
let round  her  head  relaxed,  her  countenance  turned  red,  the 
first  tear  fell  upcm  her  cheek." 

^^  And  she  began  to  cir  so  much,  that  her  i^trs  would  no 
longer  cease  to  fiow,  and  that  the  geese  and  the  fair  fowl 
which  the  young  ^[ueen  had  raised  in  the  jmlftce-court,  gave 
utterance  to  plaintive  cries  at  it." 
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^^  Gullranda,  the  daughter  of  Gibich,  then  resumed :  Your 
love  was  never  equalled  among  men  that  tread  the  dust  of 
earth«  Within  doors  or  without,  ^on  never,  O  my  sister,  could 
be  contented,  except  you  were  with  Sigurd." 

^^  My  charming  Sigurd,  said  thereupon  Gudruna,  was  as  supe- 
rior to  the  sous  of  Gibich,  as  garlic  m  blossom  is  superior  to 
tfie  meadow-weed.  Sigurd  was  the  pearl,  the  diamond  of 
kings." 

^^  And  I  myself  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  companions  of  Sigurd, 
the  first  amon^.  the  daughters  of  the  royal  race.  But  now  that 
Sigurd  is  deaa,  I  am  no  longer  of  any  account ;  I  am  but  a 
withered  branch  in  the  forest" 

In  another  song.  Gudruna,  long  after  her  second  marriage  to 
Attila,  relates  herself  the  death  of  Sigurd  to  Dietrich  of  Ye- 
rona.  This  narrative,  which  differs  essentially  from  the  former, 
is  in  other  respects  no  less  replete  with  beauties.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  passages  from  it : 

^^A  young  maiaen,  brought  up  by  my  mother,  I  shone 
among  the  maidens,  loving  my  brothers  tenderly,  until  Gibich 
my  father  adorned  and  covered  me  with  gold,  and  gave  me  to 
Sigurd  as  his  wife."  * 

^^  Sigurd  surpassed  the  sons  of  Gibich,  as  the  verdant  garlic 
surpasses  the  meadow-herb,  or  as  the  lofty-footed  stag  surpasses 
the  other  tawny  deer,  or  the  reddish  gold  the  pale  eHver. ' 

^^  But  my  brothers  could  not  endure  it,  that  I  should  have  a 
husband  superior  to  all  the  rest ;  they  could  neither  sleep  nor 
attend  to  their  affairs,  until  they  had  made  Sigurd  perish." 

^^  One  day  I  heard  a  great  noise ;  I  saw  Gran  (tne  excellent 
charger)  returning  from  the  army,  but  Sigurd  did  not  return. 
All  uie  horses  were  stained  with  blood,  they  all  were  smdling 
blood." 

^^  I  went,  bathed  in  tears,  to  speak  to  Gran.  His  jaws  were 
moist ;  I  asked  the  excellent  charger  for  the  news ;  the  excel- 
lent char^r  was  disconsolate ;  he  hung  his  head  upon  the  gra^ ; 
he  lookea  about  the  earth,  but  the  moniurch  of  the  earth  was 
dead.  The  whole  retinue  was  agitated  for  a  long  time ;  they 
all  were  pierced  with  sorrow,  nor  did  I  dare  to  question  Gun- 
ther,  iJie  Jdng,  on  the  subject-of  my  spouse." 

•  This  is  the  Gudbitnab  Q  jioa  bv  dMNBB,  of  the  Edda  Ssmimdiiia,  toI.,  ii.  pp.  290- 
324.    The  original  of  Uie  first  two  oonpletB  is  as  follows : 

Mer  Tar  ek  tiayia  Btb  tbt  Sftrvrthr 

Kothir  mik  fsddi  Of  sonom  Qlnka 

Bidrt  i  bori.  Bern  Teri  gnenn  lavkr 

Vnna  ek  vel  brstfurom.  Or  gnurt  vaidnii. 

VnBBiikQiiiki  Bthr  U5rtr  haboian 

Qvlli  reifthi  Vm  hvttssom  dyrom. 

OtIU  reifthi  Ethr  grll  glod-raytt 

Gaf  SigYrthL  Of  gra-silm,  etc.,  etc.— ^<i. 
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"Gunther  hung  his  head  without  reply;  but  Hagen  re- 
counted to  me  the  cruel  death  of  Sigurd :  Sigurd  lies  stretched 
upon  the  ground  beyond  the  stream ;  his  bray  has  been  given 
to  the  wolves." 

"  Qt)  toward  the  countries  of  the  South ;  there  thou  wilt 
hear  the  ravens  croak,  the  Ragles  cry,  ftnd  hungry  wolves  howl 
all  around  thy  spouse." 

^'  O  Hagen !  tnou  who  art  so  eager  to  acquaint  me  with  a 
great  calamity,  would  that  the  ravens  might  tear  tby  heart 
out  of  thee  in  some  comer  of  this  vast  earth!" 

^^  I  left  him  then,  and  I  went  all  alone  to  rescue  the  remains 
of  Sigurd  from  the  wolves.  The  night  I  passed  with  Sigurd 
seemed  to  me  a  month.  I  should  have  deemed  the  wolves  com- 
passionate, if  they  had  devoured  me,  'twould  have  delighted 
me  to  be  consumed  by  fire  like  a  forest  of  birch  trees  1" 

The  character  of  Brunhild  is  one  of  the  most  striking  points 
of  these  son^.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  passages  from  one  of 
them,  in  which  this  character  is  developed  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  ori^ality.  But  in  order  to  comprehend  these  pas- 
sages properly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  some  of 
the  preliminaries  with  a  little  more  detail,  than  I  was  able  to 
bestow  on  them  above. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  Gunther  or  Gunnar,  the  king 
of  the  Kibelungen  or  of  the  Burgundians,  sets  out  in  company 
with  Siffurd  on  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  hand 
of  Brunhild.    They  betake  themselves  to  Heimir,  the  uncle  and 

Siardian  of  the  rair  warrior-heroine,  whose  habitation  is  in 
e  vicinity  of  hers.  Heimir  receives  them  well,  and  shows 
them  the  palace  inhabited  by  Brunhild,  surroanded  by  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  kindled  by  thepower  of  Odin,  and  which  seems  to  rise 
up  into  the  heavens,  llie  fair  Valkyria  had  declared,  that  slie 
would  only  accept  as  her  husband  the  man  who  was  intrepid 
enough  to  pass  through  this  fire ;  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
Si^rd,  who  loved  and  who  had  disenchanted  her,  was  the 
omy  man  in  the  world  capable  of  approaching  her  across 
these  flames.  Gunther  offers  to  pass  the  ordeal  himself,  but  he 
immediately  shrinks  from  it.  Sigurd  thereupon  by  dint  of  an 
enchantment  exchanges  forms  with  him,  plunges  boldly  into 
the  flames,  gets  through  them  safely ;  and  appearing  tefore 
Brunhild  under  the  features  of  Gunther,  he  claims  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  promise.  .  .  .  Brunhild  becomes  resigned, 
though  not  without  grief  and  suiyrise,  to  the  fate  of  accepting 
as  her  consort  the  man  whom  she  take«  to  be  Gunther.  She 
retains  him  three  days  at  her  palace,  and  then  foUows  Gunther 
to  the  land  of  the  Nibelungen.  There  she  sees  Siffurd  united 
to  Gudruna,  and  at  the  sight  of  this  her  former  love  for  the 
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hero  is  rekindled  iiito  ftirj.  Sigurd  himself  now  recollects  the 
solemn  promiseB  by  wlucfa  he  had  formerly  been  Unked  to 
Brnnhila,  and  his  first  love  retnms,  together  with  its  reminis- 
cences. Nevertheless  he  observes  silence,  and  is  resolved  to 
remain  faitMnl  to  Gndruna;  bat  Brunhild  cannot  curb  her 
passion  so  easilv*  It  is  at  this  i>oint,  that  the  old  Scandinavian 
poet  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  storj. 

^  One  evening,  as  she  was  ntting  alone  in  her  retirement, 
Brunhild  be^an  to  say  qnite  loua :  I  will  have  Sigurd,  the 
young  hero,  m  my  arms  or  I  will  die  I"* 

^^  But  affcerwara,  correcting  herself  immediately,  dhe  said : 
I  have  uttered  a  word,  of  which  I  now  repent.  Gndmna  is  the 
wife  of  Sigurd  and  I  of  Ounnar.  The  cruel  Kcmus  f  have 
prepared  long  sufferings  for  us.  Often  at  evening,  at  the  hour 
when  Sigurd  and  his  fair  consort  were  retiring  to  rest,  Ikunhild, 
with  her  heart  full  of  bodeful  thoughts,  was  wandering  about 
on  mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow.'' 

^  It  is  thus  Fm  wandering  about  without  a  husband .  and 
without  friends,  said  she  one  time :  I  needs  must  rid  myself  of 
these  cruel  thoughts.  Widi  her  neart  full  of  tins  bitterness, 
she  commenced  to  instigate  Ounnar  to  the  murder  of  Sigurd: 
Benounce  my  kingdom,  renounce  myself,  said  she  to  him ;  I 
desire  to  live  with  thee  no  longer ;  I  wish  to  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  came,  to  the  presence  of  my  parents,  unless  you 
make  Sigurd  die." 

Ounnar,  who  is  troubled  by  this  proposition,  hesitates  for  a 
great  while  to  consent  to  it,  but  weakness  and  the  fear  of 
losing  a  wife  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
live,  prevail  on  him  at  last  to  resolve  u^n  the  act.  It  k  not 
without  some  difficulty,  that  he  succeeds  m  wimiin|^  his  brother 
Hagen  in  favor  of  his  project,  and  they  together  incite  Outtorm 
their  younger  brother  to  assassinate  Sigurd.  Outtorm  was 
naturally  ferocious,  but  not  sufficientl  v  so,  to  strike  a  hero  so 
valiant  as  Sigurd ;  they  therefore  fed  him  for  some  time  on 
the  flesh  <^  wolves  and  serpents,  to  reader  him  more  sanguinary, 

*  Tke  pMiafM  «  Bnmkfld  licrt  translated  are  from  from  the  SfODBiiiAB-QDOA 
Fafvisbana  ui.,  in  tlia  ae<Hwd  ?oL  of  tlw  EddaSgmnndina,  p.  212-244.  Tbi  tnuuiatiop 
begbiB  with  the  sixth  couplet : 

vi%  vn. 

IgSn  sat  hon  qU  Orth  meltac  nn 

Aptan  daga.  Ithroarik  eptir  then. 

Nam  hon  ava  bert  Qvan  er  hana  Ckdroa 

Vffl  at  melaz.  m  ek  GTima^ 

Hafh  ikal  ek  Signih  Liotar  aomir 

Ethr  tho  svelta  Bkopo  ota  ]^d^  thrp,  etc. 
Mavg  frvm-m^gan 
M er  a  armL 

The  Noma  were  the  Pwrta  or  Fates  of  the  Scandinayians.— i?ii. 
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until  Guttorm  at  last  found  that  he  had  oouriiffe  enough  to 
plunge  a  sword  into  the  heart  of  Sigurd  while  tSe  latter  was 
asleep.  Sigurd,  roused  from  his  slumber  hj  the  mortal  blow, 
snatelies  the  tmofA  from  the  wound  and  hum  it  after  Guttorm, 
who  endeavors  to  escape ;  the  sword  reaches  him  and  cleaves 
his  body  in  two.  Sigurd  dies  consoling  Qudrmia,  who  gives 
utterance  to  frightful  shrieks. 

I  will  now  rea>mmence  my  tr«L»sli^oii :  ^^  When  Brunhild, 
the  daughter  of  Budli  heard  from  h&t  eoueh  the  shrill  cries  of 
Gudruna,  she  began  to  laugh,  once  in  her  life,  with  aU  her 
heart,"* 

^^  Xhou  wicked  woman,  said  therei^on  King  Gunnar ;  do  not 
laugh  at  these  lamentations ;  thej  presage  no  good  for  thee." 

^^Be  not  incensed  at  me  imd  Usten  to  me,  firunhild  replied ; 
I  was  in  tiie  flower  of  youth,  J  w«u9  free,  I  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  ffold  and  I  desired  no  maufi^  my  master.  Ye  came, 
thou  and  tnv  brothers,  to  search  me  out  in  my  palace,  and 
would  to  God  ye  never  had  made  tliis  jonmey  1  I  had  pledged 
my  faith  to  Sigurd,  who  excelled  yon  all  by  the  beauty  of  his 
eyes  and  countenance,  though  ye  were  likewise  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  .  .  .  All  know  that  I  did  violence  to  my  heart  in 
miUTying  you,  and  that  I  wanted  to  be  the  wife  <^  Sigurd.  But 
one  man  ought  not  to  be  loved  by  several  women,  and  the 
death  to  which  I  am  about  to  subject  myself  will  show,  that  a 
woman  who  has  once  been  loved  by  one  man  ought  not  to  spend 
her  life  in  wedlock  with  another." 

"Bang  Gunther,  then  arising  from  his  seat,  hastened  to  Brun- 
hild for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  her,  and  he  was  about  to 
throw  his  arms  around  her  neck ;  all  those  who  were  attached 
to  him  ran  likewise  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  divert 
her  from  her  resolution ;  but  she  repelled  them  all  and  persisted 
in  her  determination  to  die.  She  ordered  all  that  she  possessed 
to  be  collected  in  a  heap,  she  took  a  look  at  all  her  slaves  and 
servants  who  had  just  killed  themselves  on  her  account,  nor 
would  her  anguish  cease  until  the  moment  when  she  plunged 
the  trenchant  sword  into  her  heart" 

Mortally  wounded,  Brunhild  in  the  first  place  predicts  to 
Gunther  whatever  was  to  happen  to  him  in  the  future,  and  then 
continues  in  these  words : 

"  1  have  one  mcsre  request  to  make  of  thee,  O  Gunther ;  and 
it  will  be  my  laat  request  in  this  world.  Command  tiby  men  to 
dig,  out  in  the  fields,  a  laige  ditch,  large  ^lou^  for  all  of  us 
who  are  dying  now  with  Sigurd.  Bid  them  mclose  it  with 
pavilicms  and  with  shields.  Let  them  th^i  bom  King  Sigurd 
on  one  side  of  me,  and  on  the  other  my  servants  adorned  with 

*  Sigordar-Quida  Fafiiisbana  iii.   Stanzas  xxvifi,  seqq.— £(7. 
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necklaces  of  gold ;  at  my  head  two  dogs  and  two  owls.  All 
will  be  eoually  diyided  tiaen."* 

^^  And  1  beseech  thee  furthermore,  to  pnt  the  sword,  adorned 
with  buckles,  the  sharp-edged  steel,  between  Signrd  and  mjself, 
as  when  we  entered,  ne  and  myself,  the  same  couch  and  were 
considered  married." 

^^  I  have  said  much  and  I  should  say  still  more,  if  the  Creator 
of  the  world  would  leave  me  time  for  it ;  but  m^  voice  is  IeuI- 
ing  me ;  my  wound  is  swelling ;  what  I  have  said  is  true,  as  it 
is  true  that  I  am  dying  now."  .  •  •  • 

This  combination  ot  ferocity  and  of  tenderness,  this  indomi- 
table resolution  to  destroy  the  man  she  loves  sooner  than  to  6ee 
him  united  to  another,  and  to  die  herself  aftea*  him  and  for  him, 
are  contrasts  and  phases  of  refinement,  such  as  we  can  only 
expect  to  meet  with  iu  manners  and  usi^es  as  savage,  as  were 
those  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  And  tliis  complex  charac- 
ter of  Brunhild  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  songs  of 
the  Edda.  Oudruna  is  a  character  of  the  same  species ;  that 
is  to  say  she  is  controlled  by  two  contrary  passions,  which 
counter^ise  each  other  for  a  lonff  time.  In  spite  of  all  the  horror 
with  which  she  is  seized  for  her  brothersy  after  they  had  assassi- 
nated Signrd,  she  does  not  cease  to  love  them.  So  far  from 
accepting  the  invitation,  which  Attila  had  extended  to  them  to 
come  and  visit  him  at  his  court,  as  an  occasion  for  revengmg 
herself  on  them,  she  employs  every  manner  of  contrivance  and 
means  to  save  them  and  to  deter  tnem  from  this  fatal  joumev ; 
and  after  the  failure  of  all  these  attempts  to  save  them,  she 
avenges  them  on  Attila  himself,  whom  sue  murders  in  his  sleep. 

I  have  a  word  to  add  on  the  metrical  form  of  these  songs  of 
the  Edda.  It  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  Teutonic  poetry,  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  exclusively  peculiar  to 
this  poetry.  These  songs  are  in  verses  of  a  definite  number  of 
syllables,  which  do  not  rhyme,  but  each  of  which  contains  at 
least  two  alliterations,  that  is,  two  words  commencing  with  the 
same  consonant.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  period,  and 
after  it  had  become  considerably  modified  by  its  contact  with 
the  methods  of  the  South,  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  adopted 
the  use  of  the  rhyme. 

Such  are  the  historical  songs  of  the  ancient  Edda  relative  to 
the  action  of  the  Nibelun^n,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
give  an  idea  of  them  in  a  limited  sketch  like  this. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  liiat  Ssemund,  in  spite  of  all  the  zeal 
and  perseverance,  with  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
made  the  collection  of  these  songs,  nevertheless  did  not  suc- 

*  Sigardar-Qnida  iii.    Stanzas  Ix.>IxtL—j&(;. 
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ceed  in  bringing  together  all  of  those  which  still  existed  in  his 
time.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  .escaped  his  researches  and 
continued  to  circulate  orally,  to  keep  alive  in  the  memory  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Skalds.  And  even  those,  which  Ssemund 
had  collected,  were  not  on  that  account  destined  to  disappear 
from  oral  circulation  all  at  once. 

Nevertlieless,  as  the  ideas  of  Christianity  were  gradually 
better  known  and  comprehended,  and  ^  the  ascendency  of 
Christian  manners  became  more  general  in  Scandinavia,  the 
chances,  by  which  these  ancient  pagan  songs  were  destined  to 
fall  into  oblivion,  were  multiplied  in  proportion.  The  ancient 
poetry  had,  moreover,  prodigiously  degenerated  ;  it  was 
scarcely  anything  more  than  a  play,  the  chief  merit  of  which 
consisted  in  overcoming  a  certain  purely  mechanical  difficulty. 
A  taste  for  severer  studies  and  for  the  truth  of  history  had- 
been  introduced  into  the  country  bv  scholars,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  taste,  that  men,  wnose  minds  still  vacillated 
in  uncertainty  between  the  ancient  poetry  and  nascent  history, 
conceived  the  idea  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  ancient 
pa^an  songs,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  whole,  a  continuous  his- 
torical series  in  the  style  and  on  the  plan  of  the  chronicles  then 
in  vogue. 

To  carry  out  this  design  properly,  it  was  not  enough  to 
arrange  the  poetical  songs  in  the  chronological  order  of  the 
events,  which  constituted  their  theme.  These  songs  had  become 
obscure  in  consequence  of  their  antiquity ;  they  were,  moreover, 
replete  with  traits  of  a  high  and  vigorous  poetry,  which  the  men 
of  the  epoch  could  no  longer  appreciate  or  relish ;  they  were 
consequently  translated  into  current  prose,  into  the  prose  of 
the  chronicles. 

Thus  was  composed,  we  do  not  know  precisely  at  what  epoch, 
but  in  all  probability  toward  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  celebrated  chronicle,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  above,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Vosunga  Saga.  This  chronicle  is  nothing  more  than  an 
abstract,  a  sort  of  prose  compendium  of  the  poetic  songs  of 
the  Edda  relating  to  the  Nibelungen,  arranged  in  the  order 
supposed  to  represent  the  succession  of  the  events. 

As  these  songs,  however,  are  full  of  variations,  of  discre- 
pancies and  repetitions,  those  only  of  their  number  could  be 
adopted,  which  contributed  to  the  unity  and  consistency  of  the 
historical  narrative,  and  several  were  of  necessity  excluded, 
which  in  a  purely  poetical  point  of  view  are  among  the  most 
beautiful. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  these  songs  were  fragments, 
and  there  were  besides  blanks  or  lacuruB  between  the  several 
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songs  and  fragments.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  compiler  of  the 
prose  chronicle  did  not  fill  Up  these  laeunm  by  matter  of  his 
own  invention,  but  by  odds  and  ends  borrowed  from  other 
poetic  songs,  which  did  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
Edda,  and  which  the  compiler  had  found  in  his  day,  either  in 
the  moutli  of  the  people,  or  in  some  unknown  collection,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Ssemnnd. 

These  remarks  would  be  susceptible  of  a  much  more  extended 
development ;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
the  only  conclusion  at  which  I  desire  to  arrive,  and  which  is, 
that  the  Vosunga  Saga^  the  most  ancient  connected  redaction 
of  the  Nibelungen  in  Scandinavia,  is  wholly  composed  of 
materials  far  more  ancient  than  itself;  that  these  materials 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  detached  and  independent  songs,  in 
which  the  same  incident  of  the  principal  action  is  treated  in 
several  ways  or  with  different  circumstances,  varying  according 
to  the  caprice  or  the  personal  conviction  of  the  poet,  without 
however  departing  from  the  original  substance  of  the  story, 
which  always  remains  the  same  and  which  is  only  modified  m 
its  accessories  and  details.  The  more  particular  and  more 
methodical  analysis  of  the  poem  of  the  Nibelungen,  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  will,  however,  illustrate 
and  corroborate  such  of  these  observations,  as  are  yet  in 
want  of  it. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

WALTER   OF   AQUITANIA. 

II.    AKALTSI8    OF    THE    KIBELtTKGBK. 

I  HAVE  been  led,  from  considerations,  which  I  have  already 
explained  and  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  again 
hereafter,  into  quite  a  long,  but  bX  any  rate  a  cnrions,  digression 
on  the  ancient  monnments  of  Northern  literature,  relative  to 
the  poetic  cycle  of  the  Nibelungen.  I  have  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter  of  such  of  these  monuments,  as  appertain  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian branch  of  Teutonic  literature,  ana  of  which  the  his- 
torical songs  of  the  Edda  are  by  far  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  interesting.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  an  outline  of 
these  songs,  so  remarkable  for  their  beauties,  for  the  original, 
and  we  might  almost  say,  the  local  physiognomy  under  which 
human  nature  there  appears,  and  even  for  their  variations  and 
discrepancies,  which  attest  the  long  traditional  life  they  had 
alreaay  eiyoyed  before  the  epoch  at  which  they  were  collected 
and  recordea. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  corresponding  monuments  of 
Germanic  literature,  and  more  especially  of  the  poem  of  the 
Nibelungen,  the  most  prominent  or  these  monuments — the  one, 
which  it  is  the  most  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which  de- 
serves the  most  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
beauties  and  on  account  of  the  high  renown,  which  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  minds  of  Germany  have  attributed  to  it,  or 
rather  resuscitated,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

Unfortunately  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  to  this  part  of  my 
task  all  the  extension,  of  which  it  would  admit  and  which  it 
really  deserves.  The  German  poem  of  the  Ifibelungen  is 
quite  a  long  one ;  it  contains  neany  six  thousand  verses.  I  can 
therefore  onlv  give  a  general  synopsis  of  its  contents,  which 
will  necessarily  appear  somewhat  dry. 

Another  inconvenience  of  this  analysis  will  be  the  repetition 
of  certain  details,  which  must  alrea<r^  have  struck  die  reader 
in  the  general  outline  I  have  given  of  ue  fundamental  action  of 
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the  Nibelungen.  But  these  repetitions  will  not  be  very  nnme: 
reus ;  and  taking  for  granted,  that  they  will  not  be  very  offen- 
sive, I  have  not  endeavored  to  avoid  them.* 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  there  flourished 
(according  to  the  old  poet  of  the  Nibelungen)  a  kingdom  of  • 
Bur^ndia,  extending  along  the  two  banks  ot  the  Middle-Bhine, 
and  naving  Wonns  tor  its  capital.  This  kingdom  was  governed 
by  three  brothers,  whose  names  were  Gunther,  Gemot  and 
Qiselher;  all  three  of  them  valiant  and  renowned  princes, 
having  under  them  as  their  vassals  other  chiefs,  as  valiant  and 
renowned  as  themselves.  Among  these  was  Hagen  of  Troneg, 
a  warrior  of  extraordinary  strength  and  prowess,  but  also 
equally  passionate  and  ferocious.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  the  terrible  drama  of  the  Nibelungen. 

These  three  princes  had  a  sister  by  the  name  of  Chrimhild,  a 
young  princessV  incomparable  beaity,  whom  they  loved  m^ 
tenderly  and  yarded  with  the  utmost  care. 

In  the  vicmity  of  the  Burgundians,  there  lived  another 

Sowerful  king,  whose  name  was  Sigmund  and  whose  king- 
om,  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Niderland,  or  of  the  Lower 
Country,  is  supposed  to  have  extended  along  the  Lower  Bhine, 
below  that  of  the  Burgundians.  Sigmund  had  a  son,  by  the 
name  of  Siegfried,  who,  though  as  yet  in  the  flower  of  vouth, 
was  already  the  strongest,  the  bravest  and  the  most  celeorated 
of  heroes. 

Siegfried  had  looked  about  in  the  world  at  quite  an  early  age 
and  he  had  adready  encountered  many  a  marvellous  adventure. 

*  Those  of  the  readen  of  this  ^nme,  who  may  be  desirous  of  following  this  analTsis 
with  the  original  before  them,  will  find  an  excellent  text  in  the  soperblir  iUiwtrated 
edition  of  this  epos,  from  Baron  von  Lassberg*s  MS.,  Leipzig,  ISiO.  Those  unac- 
quainted withthe  original  may  derive  some  assistance  and  pleasure  from  Birch's  trans- 
iktion,  Berlin,  1848.    I  add  here  only  the  beginning  of  the  German  Ilias : 

Uns  ist  in  alten  meren  .  wnnders  yil  geseit . 

Yon  heleden  lobeheren  .  von  grozer  arebeit . 

Yon  frende  unt  hochgeciten  .  von  weinen  nnt  klagen  . 

Yon  koner  reclcen  stnten  .  maget  ir  nn  wnder  horen  sagen . 

Et  wnhs  in  Buregonden .  ein  vil  edel  magedin  . 
Daz  in  alien  landen  .  niht  schoners  mohte  sin  . 
Chriemhilt  geheizen .  din  wart  ein  schone  wip  . 
Dar  nmbe  mnsin  degene  .  yil  Terliesen  den  lip  . 

Legends  of  bygone  times  reveal — wonders  and  prodigies, 
Of  neroes  worthy  endless  fame — of  matchless  braveries— 
Of  Jubilees  and  festal  sports — of  tears  and  sorrow  great, 
And  knights,  who  daring  combats  fought— the  like  I  now  relate. 

In  Burgundy  there  lived  and  throve— a  truly  handsome  maid  \ 
Such  as  in  all  the  countries  round— was  not,  might  well  be  said. 
Chriemhilda  fUr,  the  maiden  hight— a  beauteous  dame  was  she ; 
On  her  account  did  many  knight— lose  life  and  high  degree. 

Y.  Lassberg's  text  and  Birch's  translation.«^({. 
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Among  the  exploits  by  which  he  had  distinguished  himself,  he 
had  conquered  the  treasure  of  the  Kibelungen,  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  a  ^reat  cavern,  in  mountains  supposed  to  be  situated 
in  the  proximity  of  Niderland  ;  and  he  haa  left  this  treasure  in 
the  charge  of  Alberich,  a  dwairf  of  prodi^ous  strength,  whom 
he  had  vanquished  and  compelled  to  serve  nim.  In  this  treasure 
of  the  Nibelungen  he  had  found  the  sword  of  Balmung,  the 
very  best  of  swords ;  he  had,  moreover,  extorted  from  Al^rich 
a  riding-hood  or  cap  of  miraculous  power,  which  rendered  its 
wearer  invisible,  and  which  added  to  his  natural  strength  that 
of  a  dozen  men  beside.  Siegfried  had  afterward  slain  a  mon- 
strous dragon,  and  had  become  invulnerable  by  bathing  in  his 
blood. 

The  fame  of  Chrimhild's  incomparable  beauty  made  Siegfried 
fall  in  love  with  her,  and  he  resolved  to  repair  to  the  court  of 
Burgundia,  in  order  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  Her  father 
and  her  mother,  who  have  unhappy  presentiments  in  r^ard 
to  this  alliance  endeavor  to  prevent  it  But  Siegfried  it  not 
the  man  to  yield  to  disquietudes  of  this  description ;  he  sets 
out  with  a  small  retinue  of  twelve  warriors,  and  arrives  at 
Worms,  where  everybody  is  amazed  at  his  heroic  appearance. 
He  is  well  received  by  King  Gunther,  and  spends  an  entire 
year  at  the  court  of  Burgundia  without  however  obtaining  an 
o^>portunity  of  seeing  Chrimhild.  But  the  latter,  who  has  seen 
Siegfried  on  several  occasions  from  her  window,  is  struck  by 
his  air  and  by  his  personal  beauty ;  she  has  in  fact  become 
enamored  of  him. 

The  love  of  Siegfried  and  Chrimhild  was  still  at  this  stage  of 
its  progress,  when  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  declared  war 
a^mst  Gunther.  Siegfried  having  applied  for  the-  command 
ot  this  war,  sets  out  at  the  head  of  only  a  thousand  men ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fews  days  he  returns,  leading  the  two  hostile 
kings  as  prisoners.  Brilliant  festivals  are  now  riven  in  com- 
memoration of  this  victory,  at  which  Chrimhild  also  makes  her 
appearance ;  and  Siegfried,  in  requital  of  the  important  service 
he  had  rendered  Gunther,  obtains  permission  n*om  the  latter 
to  entertain  the  princess.  The  reciprocal  love  of  Chrimhild  and 
the  hero  is  increased  by  these  occasions,  but  Siegfried  does  not 
venture  as  yet  to  speak  of  marriage ;  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  explaining  his  wishes  was,  however,  soon  to  present  itself. 

'Hiere  was  at  that  time  in  Iceland,  or  in  some  other  distant 
island,  a  young  queen  whose  name  was  Brunhild  and  who  was 
as  famous  for  her  beauty  as  she  was  for  the  singularity  of  her 
pretensions  and  her  destiny.  She  was  fond  of  nothing  but 
war  and  martial  exercises  ;  and  there  was  not  H  man  that  could 
approach  her  in  point  of  physical  strength  and  agility.    No  one 
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could  hurl  the  javelin  aB  well  as  she ;  no  one  could  lift  a  stone 
of  an  enormous  size  as  easily  as  she  could  flinff  it  to  a  distance, 
and  at  the  same  time  follow  it  with  a  bound.  She  had  declared 
that  she  would  never  consent  to  become  the  wife,  of  any  one 
save  him  who  could  excel  her  in  these  exercises^  and  every 
pretender  to  her  hand  whom  she  might  conquer  was  doomed 
to  lose  his  head.  Many  a  valiant  warrior  had  tried  his  luck 
in  the  adventure,  but  all  of  them  had  miserably  failed  and 
perished. 

When  King  Gunther,  who  was  as  yet  unmairied,  heard  the 


beauty  and  strength  of  Brunhild  so  nighly  lauded,  he  desired 
in  his  turn  to  submit  to  the  perilous  trial,  and  he  requested 
Siegfried  to  accompany  and,  if  necessary,  to  aid  him  in  the 
adventure.  The  latter  engaged  to  do  so,  but  on  the  condition 
of  obtaining  after  his  return  the  hand  of  Chrimhild  as  his 
recompense.  This  bein^  agreed  upon,  Gunther  sets  out,  accomr 
paniea  by  two  men  only,  besides  Siegfried,  that  is  to  say  by 
Ha^en  and  by  Dankwart,  the  brother  of  the  latten 

Ihe  joumev  was  performed  by  water.  Having  in  the  first 
place  aescended  the  Bhine,  they  entered  upon  the  ocean  and 
at  the  end  of  twelve  days  they  landed  at  Isenstein,  the  kingdom 
of  Brunhild.  Siegfried  was  die  only  one  of  them  who  knew 
the  country ;  he  had  been  there  before  and  he  had  some  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  would  be  recognized.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  pass  for  the  vassal 
or  the  servant  of  King  Gunther. 

The  arrival  of  the  four  adventurers  produced  a  great  sensa* 
tion  at  Isenstein.  They  were,  however,  well  received  by  Brun- 
hild, who,  on  perceiving  Siegfried,  recognized  him  at  once  and 
said  to  him:  "Be  welcome,  my  Lord  Siegfried  I  May  I  know 
what  brought  you  to  this  country  ?"  Siegfried  thereupon  de- 
clares the  name,  the  rank  and  the  intentions  of  Gunther.  The 
trial  is  no  sooner  proposed  than  it  is  accepted ;  Brunhild  hastens 
to  put  on  her  armor,  and  Siegfried  on  his  part  hurries  to  the 
ship  on  which  he  had  arrived.  He  goes  to  look  for  his  magic 
cap,  of  which  he  presently  was  to  be  in  perishing  need.  He 
returns  invisible  under  this  cap  and  takes  liis  place  by  the  side 
of  Gunther. 

Brunhild  on  her  part  appeared  in  a  magnificent  martial  attire. 
The  field  in  which  the  trial  was  to  take  place  is  marked  and 
measured.  An  enormous  round  stone  which  twelve  men  were 
hardly  able  to  carry,  is  deposited  at  the  feet  of  Brunhild. 
Hagen  is  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  it,  that  he  exclaims : 
"  The  devil  alone  could  desire  a  woman  for  his  wife,  who  is 
capable  of  hurling  a  stone  of  one  quarter  the  size  of  this  I" 
Gunther  is  still  more  amazed  at  it ;  he  turns  pale  and  could 
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have  wished  himself  far  off ;  but  Siegfried  ig  invisibly  at  hand, 
whispering  words  of  encouragement  into  his  ear.  He  tells  him 
to  make  simply  the  movements,  while  he  himself  proposes  to 
perform  the  act.  Thereupon  he  takes  up  Gunther's  shield,  with 
which  he  covers  himself  and  the  king,  in  expectation  of  the 
javelin  which  was  already  brandished  by  the  haughty  Brunhild. 
The  javelin  flies ;  it  pierces  Gunther's  buckler,  and  would  have 
upset  the  two  wamors,  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of  the 
magic  cap.  Nevertheless,  Siegfried  is  shaken  by  the  blow, 
ana  streams  of  blood  are  issuing  from  his  mouth ;  but  he  soon 
recovers  his  foothold,  picks  up  me  javelin  and  sends  it  home  to 
Brunhild.  The  latter  is  prostrated  by  the  shock  ;  but  rising 
again  nimbly,  she  runs  up  to  the  rock  which  had  just  been 
brought  to  her ;  she  raises  it  aloft,  hurls  it  and  follows  it  with 
a  leap  which  measured  the  whole  of  the  distance  described  by 
the  projectile.  It  is  now  Gunther's  turn ;  he  makes  the  motions 
for  lifting  the  enormous  stone ;  Siegfried  raises  it  in  fact,  hurls 
it  and  in  leaping  carries  Gunther  along  with  him.  He  huris  it 
and  he  leaps  much  further  than  Brunhild  had  done. 

When  Brunhild  saw  tiiis,  she  turned  to  her  followers  and 
said :  "  Approach  now,  ye,  my  relatives  and  my  men ;  Gunther 
is  henceforth  your  king."  Then  taking  him  by  the  nand,  she 
courteously  recognized  nim  as  her  master. 

To  crown  his  wishes,  Gunther  then  conductgd  Brunhild  to 
Worms,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  gave  Chrimhild  in  marriage 
to  Siegifried,  as  he  had  promised.  The  two  marriages  were 
celebrated  at  the  same  time ;  and  for  a  number  of  days  in  suc- 
cession, the  palace  and  the  city  were  full  of  fetes,  of  banquets 
and  of  tournaments.  Chrimhild  and  Siegfried  were  now  in 
the  zenith  of  happiness ;  they  had  never  entertained  a  wish 
but  what  was  now  fulfilled  and  even  surpassed. 

Not  so  with  Gunther  and  Brunhila.  The  latter  wanted 
to  be  a  mere  nominal  wife.  The  supernatural  force  with  which 
she  had  been  endowed  depended  on  the  condition  of  her  vir- 
ginitv,  and  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  was 
capable  of  triumphing  over  that  force.  It  was  the  same  indi- 
vidual that  had  alreacfy  triumphed  over  it  once  before ;  it  was 
Siegfried.  Gunther  was  obliged  to  apply  to  him  again,  and  to 
commission  him  to  break  in  Brunhild  a  second  time.  Still 
invisible  and  again  taken  for  Gunther,  Siegfried,  in  a  second 
struggle  with  Brunhild,  achieved  a  second  victory  over  her,  the 
advantages  of  which  he  had  engaged,  for  the  honor  of  iiie  king, 
not  to  push  too  far.  He  contented  himself  with  carrying  off 
Brunhud's  girdle  and  a  ring  she  wore  on  her  finger.  But  he 
had  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  giving  this  girdle  and  this  ring 
to  Chrimhild,  and  to  inform  her  how  he  had  obtained  them. 
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After  the  consummation  of  all  these  ceremonies  and  festivals, 
Siegfried  conducted  Chrimhild  into  the  kingdom  of  Niderland, 
the  crown  of  which  his  father  Sigmund  now  resigned  in  his 
favor.  Ten  years  passed  away,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  a 
son  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Gunther ;  and  during  the 
same  interval  King  Gunther  likewise  had  obtained  a  son  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  name  of  Siegfried. 

Brunhild,  however,  bore  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  certain 
mysterious  grief,  which  she  endeavored  to  suppress,  but  which 
returned  in  spite  of  her  with  ever  increasing  miportunity  and 
sharpness.  There  was  something  in  the  destiny  of  Siegfried 
and  Chrimhild  which  she  did  not  comprehend  and  which 
wounded  her.  She  had  reallv  taken  Sieeiried  to  be  the  vassal 
of  Gunther,  and  had  revolted  at  the  si^t  of  his  marriage  to 
Chrimhild.  She  had  then  been  told,  that  Siegfried  was  a  king 
as  well  as  Gunther,  and  at  least  as  powerful  as  he ;  she  haa 
been  loth  to  believe  it.  She  was  constantly  astonished  to  see 
Siegfried  tranquil  in  his  realm  and  never  dreaming  of  perform- 
ing  any  act  of  homage  to  the  monarch  of  the  Burgundians. 
She  thought  herself  aoove  Chrimhild,  and  sighed  for  an  occa- 
sion to  embrce  her  pretensions.  She  had  also  an  ardent  desire 
of  seeing  Siegfried  a^ain,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  solution 
for  the  mysterious  ooubts  by  which  she  was  tormented  on  his 
account.  She  therefore  requested  Gunther  to  invite  both  of 
them  to  Wormffon  a  visit 

Gunther  extended  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  it  was 
accepted  in  the  same  manner  on  the  part  of  Siegfried  and 
Chrimhild,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  arrived  at  the  court 
of  Burgundy,  followed  by  a  brilliant  retinue.  At  first  there 
was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  festivals  and  sports ;  but  the 
demon  of  pride  and  jealousy  which  tormented  JBrunhild  soon 
began  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  these  fetes. 

A  perilous  conversation  ensued  between  the  two  queens. 
Brunhild,  in  speaking  of  Gunther  and  of  Siegfried,  alwavs 
affected  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  vassal  or  inferior  of  the 
former,  and  Chrimhild  did  not  fail  to  repel  these  pretensions 
with  disdain.  The  conversation  gradually  degenerated  into  a 
quarrel,  and  the  quarrel  soon  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
exasperation.  Chrimhild  discloses  the  fatal  secret  in  her  rage. 
She  reproaches  Brunhild  with  having  been  twice  subdued  by 
Siegfried,  before  becoming  the  submissive  wife  of  Gunther  and 
a  woman  like  others  of  her  sex ;  and  in  proof  of  her  assertion, 
die  exhibits  in  the  presence  of  her  rival  the  girdle  and  the  ring 
which  the  latter  had  lost  in  her  second  encounter. 

At  this  disclosure,  the  rage  of  Brunhild  exceeds  all  bounds ; 
and  the  entire  court  of  Worms,  disordered  by  the  quarrel  of  the 
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two  women,  is  now  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  tumnlt.  Though 
Sie^ried  swore,  that  he  had  never  boasted  of  any  triamph 
which  might  offend  the  pride  or  honor  of  Brunhild,  the  latter 
nevertheless  continues  to  lament,  to  cry  and  to  consider  heraelf 
the  most  outraged  and  the  most  unfortunate  of  women. 

When  Hagen  saw  the  wife  of  hi&  master  in  this  condition,  he 
swore  that  he  would  avenge  her,  and  he  immediately  plotted  a 
mortal  conspiracy  against  Siegfried,  to  which  Eang  Gnnther 
himself  at  last  consents,  and  which  Giselher,  the  youngest  of 
Chrimhild's  brothers  opposes  in  vain. 

Hagen  and  his  accomplices  circulate  the  rumor,  that  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  who  had  already  been  vanquished  by 
Siegfried,  were  preparing  to  revenge  themselves  abd  to  make  a 
new  descent  upon  tne  Burgundians.  Misled  by  this  false  rumor^ 
Siegfried,  ever  generous  and  ea^er  to  embrace  everv  oppor- 
tunity for  distinguishing  himself,  expresses  his  reaainess  to 
march  against  them.  His  services  are  accepted  and  the  Bur- 
gundians assemble  from  all  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  foUow- 
ing  him.  When  all  are  ready  to  depart,  Hagen  goes  in  search 
of  Chrimhild,  imder  the  pretence  of  taking  leave  of  her  and 
of  receiving  her  commands. 

Chrimhild,  who  is  at  this  time  more  solicitous  than  usuallv 
about  Siegfried's  departure  for  the  war,  tenderly  commends 
her  husband  to  the  care  of  Hagen.  When  the  latter  desires  to 
know  what  sort  of  service  he  could  render  to  a  warrior  like 
Siegfried,  who  was  invulnerable  and  invincible,  Chrimhild, 
betrayed  into  undue  confidence  by  her  disquietude,  discloses  to 
him  a  fatal  secret.  She  tells  him,  that  as  Sie^ried  was  bathing 
in  the  blood  of  the  dragon  which  rendered  him  invulnerable,  a 
large  willow-leaf  had  fallen  on  his  back  between  his  two 
shoulders,  and  that  the  spot  covered  by  this  leaf  had  remained 
vulnerable. 

Hagen  promises  to  remain  constantly  by  the  side  of  Siegfried 
and  to  see  that  no  blow  should  take  enect  upon  the  fatal  spot. 
But  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  vigilance,  he  engages: 
Chriinhild  to  sew  on  the  coat  of  the  warrior  some  sign  by  which 
he  might  distinguish  the  vulnerable  spot,  and  the  credulous, 
queen  informs  him  that  she  would  sew  a  small  cross  on  it 

Ha^n,  now  in  the  possession  of  these  precious  secrets,  retirea 
quite  delighted,  and  immediately  circulates  the  report  that  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  who  had  menaced  the  Burgundians,  had 
renounced  their  project  of  an  invasion,  and  retreated  to  their 
own  country.  The  question  is  now  no  longer  of  war,  but  of  a 
brilliant  hunting-party  for  which  all  the  preparations  are 
already  made,  and  to  which  Signed  is  mvited  by  King 
Ounther  himself. 
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interestii]^  part  in  the  action  of  the  Nibelon^n*  He  is  the 
most  amiable  and  the  noblest  character  of  the  whole  poem, 
which  the  poet  appears  to  have  drawn  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  we  might  say  om  amore.  This  is  a  fact  which  I  can  simply 
notice  here,  and  of  which  the  reasons  will  become  apparent 
hereafter. 

Eadi^r  arrives  at  Worms  with  a  magnificent  escort  and  is 
received  there  accordingly.  He  at  once  explains  to  Gnnther 
the  object  of  his  mission.  Gnnther  demands  three  days  for 
deliberation.  His  friend  and  counsellors  are  all  of  the  opinion^ 
that  he  should  accept  the  alliance  of  Attila,  and  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  Chrimhild.  Ha^en  alone  is  o(  an  opposite  mind.. 
He  is  apprehensive  of  some  misfortune  from  this  union ;  but 
Gemot  and  Giselher,  who  spoke  and  acted  for  the  interest  of 
their  sister,  repel  the  sinister  suspicions  and  insinuatioms  of 
Hagen,  and  it  is  decided,  that  Cnrimhild  should  remain  the 
mistress  of  her  lot. 

Having  become  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Attila,  the  latter 
at  first  promptly  and  positively  rejects  the  proposal,  and  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  tnat  her  two  brothers  prevail  on  her  to 
listen  at  least  to  Rudiger  and  to  have  some  explanation  with 
him.  Ea^r  to  succe^  in  a  mission  in  which  his  master  waa 
so  intensely  interested,  Budiger  tries  every  variety  of  entreatiea 
iind  of  arguments  to  overcome  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Chrim- 
hild ;  but  the  latter  persists  in  her  refusal  and  rejects  the  advice 
and  prayers  of  her  brothers  a  second  time.  Rudiger,  how- 
ever, discovers  at  last  a  means  of  moving  her.  He  represents 
to  her,  that  by  marrying  Attila  she  would  have  a  chance  for 
avenging  herself  on  her  enemies,  and  he  pledges  himself  per- 
sonalTy  to  aid  her  in  this  vengeance.  The  unexpected  h<^e, 
which  these  words  kindle  in  her  heart,  decides  the  question, 
and  she  consents  to  marry  Attila. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the  journey  are  soon  made, 
and  Chrimhild,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  Bnrgundians,  who  are 
unwilling  to  quit  her,  takes  her  departure  for  the  land  of  the 
Huns,  under  tne  escort  of  Rudiger.  Her  three  brothers  accom- 
pany her  to  a  certain  distance.  At  the  moment  of  separation, 
she  takes  the  tenderest  farewell  of  Gemot  and  of  Gisemer,  who 
have  not  ceased  to  love  her,  and  who  are  still  ready  to  do  her 
every  favor.  To  confirm  her  reconeiliatacHi  with  Gunther,  she 
embraces  him  tenderly ;  the  poet,  however,  assures  us  that  this 
was  done  by  the  inspiration  ci  Ae  devil. 

Chrimhild  and  her  escort  arrive  safely  at  Beehlare,  the 
capital  of  Rudiger's  mamaviate,  where  Gotelind,  the  wife 
of  the  margrave,  and  the  beautiful  young  Dietelind,  hia 
daughter,  prepare  her  a  magnificent  reception.    But  noting 
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^an  equal  the  splendor  and  the  joy  of  the  fi^tes  that  await  her 
in  the  land  of  the  Huns,  at  Vienna,  where  Al^ala  has  come  to 
meet  her,  and  where  the  royal  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated. 
Amusements  of  every  kind,  martial  sports  and  banquets,  are 
kept  up  uuintermptedly  for  eighteen  days  in  succession. 
Ohrimhild  is  very  far  from  finding  any  pleasure  in  these  festi- 
▼als ;  they  call  to  her  memory  othera  which  were  dearer  to 
her — ^those  of  her  marriage  with  Sie^edr^nd  the  cmnpari* 
son  onlr  contributes  to  increase  her  melancholy.  Nevertheless, 
ahe  makes  an  effort  to  restrain  herself,  and  to  reciprocate  the 
assiduity  of  Attila  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  The  rejoicings 
of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  being  at  an  end,  the  king  of  t£e 
Huns,  with  all  his  court,  retraces  his  journey,  to  r^;ain  his  ordi- 
nary residence  on  the  lower  Danube. 

Ailer  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  Ohrimhild  gives  birth  to  a 
son  whom  she  ooes  not  &il  to  have  baptized.  Six  more  years 
pass  away,  and  Ohrimhild,  who  daily  becomes  more  popular 
and  beloved  among  the  Huns,  who  is  honored  by  all  the  world 
and  in  the  possession  of  all  the  influence  and  power  she  conld 
desire,  mignt  have  been  a  happy  woman,  if  she  could  only 
have  forgotten  Siegfried.  But  she  does  not  forget  him,  she  for«- 
gets  nothing  that  has  the  slightest  reference  to  him ;  she  does 
not  cease  to  weep,  to  have  ominous  dreams  and  to  meditate  ou 
projects  of  revenge,  until  at  last  she  has  decided  on  one  <^ 
them. 

Feigningan  affectionate  desire  to  see  her  friends  and  relar 
lions  from^urgnndia  again  after  so  long  a  separation,  she  en- 
treats Attila  to  invite  them  to  a  visit.  Attila,  who  nevet 
dreams  of  any  insincerity  in  her  request,  immediately  commis- 
sions two  of  his  minstrels  as  the  bearers  of  a  fraternal  invita- 
tion to  the  three  princes  of  the  Bnrgundians.  Chrimhild  does 
^ot  fail  to  give  her  special  instructions  to  the  messengers.  She 
studiously  enjoins  on  them  not  to  mention  to  any  one  in  Bur- 
gundiia,  that  she  was  leading  a  cheerless  and  an  anxious  life  in 
me  country  of  tlie  Huns,  and  to  convey,  in  her  behalf,  the  grea^ 
desire  she  had  of  seeing  Hagen  on  that  occasion. 

The  minstrels  take  their  departure.  They  arrive  at  their 
place  of  destination  and  deliv^  their  message  faithfully.  Oun- 
ther  demands  eight  days  for  reflection,  and  in  the  mean  time 
consults  his  friends.  Iney  are  all  in  favor  of  undertaking  the 
journey.  Ha^en  aloiie  is  of  a  contrary  mind.  He  is  mistrust- 
ful of  Ohrimhild,  and  apprehends  some  treacherous  design  on 
her  part  But  Gemot  and  Giselher,  anxious  to  see  their  sister, 
are  for  accepting  the  invitation. 

The  expedition  to  the  country  of  the  Huns  is  therefore  re- 
solved upon.    It  is  however  determined  that  they  should  only 
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Soceed  with  an  eseort  snffieientlj  etrong  to  guard  against  iknh 
Dgera  of  a  stratagem.  The  priMcea  then  set  ont  with  a  reli-> 
tae  consisting  of  sixty  brayes  or  heroes,  of  a  thousand  seleet 
warriors^  and  of  nine  thoasaiid  ordinary  ones. 

Hacen,  as  we  maj  well  snrmise,  does  not  remain  behind. 
The  dangers  and  fatignes  which  he  foresees,  are  not  tli6 
thing  to  trouble  or  detain  hira.  Another  warrior,  nearlj  as 
Redoubtable  as  Hagen^  and  destined  to  act  a  conspicnotis  part 
hi  the  tragical  adventures  of  this  journey,  figures  among  tha 
personages  of  the  martial  escort  This  is  Y<nker,  who  is  also 
an  exceUent  player  on  the  flnte^  and  the  minstrel  of  the  litde 
army. 

At  the  end  of  twelre  days  the  Burgundians  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Danube ;  but  they  find  there  neither  boat  nor 
ferryman.  Hagen  leaves  the  rest  of  his  companions  and  walks 
along  the  stream  in  search  of  some  means  for  crossing  it.  He 
first  encounters  a  company  of  sireiis,  who  are  bathing  in  the 
waters  of  the  river,  ana  who  give  utterance  to  various  predic- 
tions r^pecting  the  issue  of  the  journey  of  the  Burgundians. 
"  Warrior,"  says  one  of  them  to  him,  "  retrace  thy  steps  whilst 
thou  hast  time  to  do  so.  If  ye  arrive  among  the  Huns,  ye  are 
all  doomed  to  perish,  thou  and  thy  eompanions,  exoept  the 

Jriest  whieh  accompanies  you.^  Hagen  is  tmwilling  to  believe 
tie  prediction ;  another  siren  repeats  it  to  him,  but  he  never- 
theless persists  in  searching  for  the  means  of  conveying  the 
company  across  the  stream. 

After  a  number  of  adventures,  he  discovers  at  last  a  barit 
lyinsr  on  the  shore,  of  which  he  takes  Immediate  possession,  and 
in  which  he  himself  ferries  the  Burgundians  to  the  apposite 
side.  In  the  midst  of  the  passage,  he  seixes  the  priest  of  the 
company  by  tiie  thiroat  and  throws  him  overboard  into  the 
river.  The  unfortunate  man,  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim^ 
is  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves ;  but  by  an  actual  miracle  he  escapes  at  last  without  in- 

a,  and  having  regained  the  shore  which  the  Burgnndiana 
just  left,  he  proceeds  on  his  way  back  toward  W(mns«  By 
drowning  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition,  Hagen  had  desired 
to  falsity  the  predictions  of  the  Danubian  sirens.  He  is  indeed 
a  little  troubled  about  the  issue  of  his  project,  but  the  idm  ot 
fetuming  never  occurs  to  him. 

In  passing  through  Bavaria,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  the  BureuMians  are  oblieed  to  force  their  way,  and 
to  repel  the  attack  of  one  of  the  ehi^  oi  the  country.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Bechlare,  they  find  Rudiger,  who  gives  them  a 
most  generous  and  hospitable  reception.  Oiselher,  the  young- 
est of  the  Burgundian  princes,  becomes  enamored  of  the  fair 
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IMetelind^  and  asks  her  in  marriage  of  the  margrare,  who  con* 
sents  to  the  proportion.  This  union  is  celebrated  by  fonr  days 
of  feasting  and  rejoicing,  at  the  epd  of  which  the  Bni^ndiaoa 
again  prepare  to  parsue  their  jonmey  under  the  conduct  of 
lutdiger^  who  desires  to  present  them  m  person  at  the  court  of 
Attila.  The  lady  of  the  margraye,  the  good  Gotelind,  makes 
magnifieent  partmg^resents  to  the  most  prominent  of  her 

f  nests.  She  giyes  Kagen  a  yery  yaluable  abield,  and  Yolker 
racelets. 

On  their  arriyal  in  the  land  of  the  Hnns,  the  yisitors  are  rt»* 
ceiyed  by  Dietrich  of  Verona,  and  by  his  old  and  trusty  ser- 
yant  Hildebrand,  whom  Attila  had  sent  ahead  to  meet  them. 
This  Dietrich  is,  as  I  haye  already  remarked,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  the  most  popular  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  tke 
ancient  poetic  traditions  of  the  Germans.  Obliged  by  circum- 
stances, of  which  there  can  be  no  question  here,  to  anit  Uttm 
country  of  the  Amalungen,  that  is  to  say,  Italy,  of  wnich  he 
was  then  king,  he  had  fled  with  a  company  of  braye  foUowem 
to  the  court  of  Attila,  for  refuge,  where  he  had  since  liyed  for 
many  years,  respected  by  all  as  the  chief  of  heroes.  He  is  the 
yery  ideal  of  martial  honor,  of  justice  and  fidelity.  He  is 
yery  uneasy  in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  the  Burgimdian 
yisit  to  ti^e  court  of  Attila ;  and  he  informs  them  at  Uie  yery 
outset,  that  Chrimhild  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  tlie  loss  of  Si^- 
fried,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  should  be  on 
their  guard. 

Disquieted  by  sudi  aa  admonition,  the  Burgnndian  chiefii 
take  Dietrich  aside  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  trom  him  some 
further  and  more  special  information  respecting  the  intentions 
of  Chrimhild.  "  What  would  you  that  I  should  tell  youP 
said  Dietrich  in  reply,  ^^  unless  it  bo  that  I  hear  her  weeping 
and  lamenting  eyery  morning  t" 

This  information  comes  too  late.  The  Burgondians  pursue 
their  Journey  until  they  finally  arriye  at  the  palace  of  Attila. 
The  Huns,  full  of  curiosity  to  see  the  strangers,  flock  together 
from  eyery  quarter,  filling  the  ayenues  through  which  they 
were  expected  to  pass.  Hagen,  who  had  long  smce  been  noto- 
rious among  them  as  the  murderer  of  Siesfried,  attracts  parti- 
cular attention.  His  tall  form,  his  haugnty  step,  his  temble 
figure  strike  the  eyes  of  all. 

Attila,  who  had  really  and  sincerely  desired  the  yisit  of  the 
Burgundians,  had  made  eyery  preparation  for  their  reception. 
As  tor  Chrimhild,  as  soon  as  she  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  her  brothers,  she  embraced  them  all  most  tenderly,  and  par- 
ticularly the  yoimgest  of  them,  on  whom  she  showered  her 
most  anectionate  caresses.    But  she  paid  no  attention  to  any 
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one  else.  When  Hagen  perceived  this,  he  began  to  tighten 
the  knots  of  his  helmet,  and  said :  ^^  Aha  I  they  are  enobrac- 
inff  kings  here,  and  do  not  ey-en  salute  their  warriors  1"  Chrim- 
hild  overhearing  these  words,  replied :  ^^  Be  welcome  to  who- 
ever sees  von  here  with  pleasure  I  But^  as  for  me^  what  rea- 
son have  1  to  salute  you  or  to  bid  you  welcome?  and  what 
do  you  bring  me  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine?"  ^^If  I  had 
known  that  you  were  in  wanted  presents,  I  should  have  better 
provided  myself  with  some,"  was  Hagen's  reply.  "  But  it  was 
quite  enougn  for  me  to  carry  my  heunet,  my  cuirass  and  my 
trusty  swora  I" 

"I  want  none  of  your  presents*  I  have  no  need  of  your 
gold,"  replied  the  queen ;  **  I  have  enough  of  xxxj  own,  to  give 
to  whosoever  merits  it.  But  I  have  suffered  from  the  embeme- 
ment  of  my  treasure  and  from  a  murder,  and  this  indeed  were 
well  worth  some  indemnity  I" 

Thereupon  Chrimhild,  before  ushering  the  Burgundians  into 
the  hall  prepared  for  their  accommodation,  requests  them  to 
surrender  their  swords  and  the  rest  of  their  arms,  promising  to 
return  them  again  afterward.  But  Hagen  protests  and  says : 
^*  Ko,  no,  my  charming  queen !  This  must  not  be  I  You  shall 
Hot  have  the  trouble  of  caring  for  my  buckler  or  my  arms. 
You  are  a  queen,  and  I  have  learnt  from  my  father,  that  it  is 
the  part  of  armed  men  to  protect  their  (][ue^as."  ^^  Alas  P  CSurim- 
luld  then  exclaimed,  ^^  tne  Burgundians  are  on  their  ^uard ; 
they  must  have  been  informed  of  my  design.  Oh,  could  I  but 
know  the  man  who  told  them  1    I  snould  make  him  perish." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Chrimhild  uttered  these  words  aside, 
and  without  having  had  the  intention  of  being  understood. 
Dietrich,  however,  either  heard  or  divined  them,  and  replied 
indignantly  :  <^  It  is  I,  who  have  cautioned  these  noble  pnnces 
and  the  valiant  Hagen  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  none  but  a 
malicious  queen,  like  yourself,  could  blame  me  for  the  deed." 

Ohrimhild,  abashed  and  furious  at  this  declaration,  retires 
without  uttering  a  word  ;  but  she  darts  a  glance  at  the  enemies 
behind  her,  and  in  this  glance  resides  the  whole  of  her  design. 
Then  Dietrich,  taking  Hagen  by  the  hand,  said:  ^^The  words 

1'ust  uttered  by  the  queen  afflict  me  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
lere."    ^^  I'am  prepared  for  all,"  replied  Hagen,  and  thereupon 
the  two  warriors  separate. 

Whilst  the  three  princes  and  their  retinue  are  most  fraternally 
received  by  Attila,  Hagen  and  Yolker,  to  whom  the  ceremo- 
nies appear  tedious,  step  aside  and  are  about  to  seat  themselves 
together  in  front  of  Chrimhild's  apartments,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  defying  the  queen,  who  had  already  been  so 
mortally  offended.    Chrimhild  perceives  them ;  and  on  recog- 
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nixing  Siegfried's  sword  in  the  hands  of  Hagen,  she  begins  to 
cry  and  to  lament  exceedingly.    3onie  of  Attila's  men,  who 
are  present,  inquire  of  the  qtteen  for  the  cause  of  her  chagrin. 
She  accuses  Hagen,  and  exhorts  them  to  arenge  her. 
The  Huns  arm  themselves  immediately  to  the  number  of  six- 

g\  «  How  now  I  What?  Sixty  of  you  think  of  fighting  Hagen  !*' 
hrimhild  then  exclaimed :  "  Arm  yourselves  m  greater  num- 
bers!  Let  all  of  you  be  armed,  as  many  as  are  now  present 
here."  They  then  arm  themselves  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred and  express  themselves  ready  to  march.  **  Wait  yet  a 
moment  longer,"  added  the  queen,  "  I  wish  to  appear  in  person 
before  Hagen,  with  my  crown  on  my  head,  and  to  reproach 
him  in  your  presence  for  the  wrongs  he  has  done  me.  He  will 
not  deny  them,  so  ferocious  and  so  proud  is  he  1  And  then 
you  must  do  your  best  to  do  me  justice." 

Hagen  and  Volker  were  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
against  them ;  and  yet  they  remained  from  motives  of  pride 
and  of  defiance ;  they  dreaaed  the  reproach  of  being  dfeserters. 
Chrimhild  then  advanced  at  the  head  of  her  four  hundred  men, 
and  addressing  herself  to  Hagen  in  an  angry  tone,  she  said: 
"  Well,  now,  Ha^en  1    How  couldst  thou  be  so  audacious,  as 
to  ahow  thy  face  m  a  country  where  I  am  queen  ?  How  couldst 
thou  be  so  fisr  wantixig  in  sense  as  to  make  thy  appearance 
in  my  presence?"    fi«geii  relied :  " I  have  followed  my  mas- 
ters, irs  not  my  custom  to  stay  when  they  are  marching." 
,"  But  hast  thou  not  merited  my  li«tred  ?"  continued  Chrimhild, 
"  didst  thon  not  assassinate  SiegfHfed  my  husband?^  "  A  truce 
to   useless  words  1"  replied  the  warrior ;  "  yes,  my  name  is 
Hagen,  it  is  I  that  murdered  Siegfried  1    He  was  to  pay  the 
tears  of  Brunhild  with  his  blood.    Yes !  and  once  more  yes,. 
queen !  I  am  responsible  for  all  you  now  impute  to  me.    Let 
whoever  will,  man  or  woman,  call  me  to  account ;  I  shall  be 
guilty  of  no  fiilsehood  for  so  small  a  matter  I"    ".  Ye  hear  it," 
said  Chrimhild  to  her  men,  "  ye  hear  it,  my  brave  warriors ;. 
do  me  then  justice  and  revenge  me  now !" 

At  this  appeal,  the  four  hundred  Huns  look  at  each  other,, 
without  venturing  to  commence  the  combat.  The  aspect  and 
renown  of  the  two  champions  inspire  them  with  dread.  They 
retreat,  and  the  two  champions  likewise  retire  on  their  part,  ia 
order  to  rejoin  their  companions  in  the  hall  where  Attila  re- 
ceived tjiem. 

When  the  hour  for  the  banquet  had  arrived,  the  Amelungen,. 
the  Burgundians  and  the  Huns  all  take  their  seats  at  the  taole, 
and  they  protract  their  merriment  and  feasting  until  midnight. 
The  Bur^ndians  then  ask  permission  to  retire,  and  they  are 
conducted  into  a  hall  of  vast  dimensions,  where  beds  had  been 

14 
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prepared  for  them.  Giselher  shows  some  uneasii^ess  in  regard 
to  tiie  designs  of  Chrimhild ;  but  Hagen  and  Yolker  dispel  his 
fears  and  engage  to  watch  in  arms  for  the  common  safety 
thronghoat  the  night. 

The  precaution  was  not  superfluous.  Chrimhild  had  ^iven 
directions  to  some  of  her  devoted  followers  to  massacre  Hagen 
during  the  night  in  the  midst  of  his  companions.  But  Yolker, 
perceiving  one  of  their  casques  gleaming  in  the  dark,  rouses 
Hagen  from  his  sleep,  and  Chrimhild'smen  retire  without  mak- 
ing the  attempt. 

At  davbreak  the  Burgundians  rise  and  repair  to  church  in 
arms.  Attila  and  Chrimhild  likewise  make  their  appearance, 
attended  by  a  powerful  escort.  Attila  is  surprised  to  see  his 
guests  completely  armed  and  asks  them  ior  the  reason,  Hagen 
simply  replies  that  this  was  their  custom.  They  are  too  proud 
to  confess  their  suspicions  and  to  complain  of  Chrinmild's 
attempts,  of  which  Attila  is  entirely  ignorant. 

After  the  mass — ^for  it  was  customary  among  the  Huns  to 
say  and  to  attend  mass — commence  the  amusements,  the  jousts 
and  tournaments,  at  which  the  chiefs  of  the  different  nations 
there  assembled  to  vie  with  each  other  in  distinguishing  them- 
selves. But  the  festival  soon  changes  into  a  scene  of  ^m- 
bat.  Yolker  having  deliberately  ^  from  a  pia^  caprice  of 
ferocity  killed  one  of  Attila's  men,  a  fray  ensues  between  the 
Huns  and  the  Bm*gundians,  the  former  wishing  to  kill  Yolker 
in  return  and  the  latter  rushing  to  his  defence.  It  is  with 

§reat  difficulty  that  Attila  restores  order  and  saves  the  mur- 
erer. 

Everybody  now  returns  to  Ac  palace ;  but  evervbody  enters 
it  with  defiance,  with  anger  and  with  feelii^  of  resentment 
which  wait  but  for  an  occasion  to  burst  forth  in  a  blaze.  Ko 
one  is  willing  to  lay  aside  his  arms ;  every  one  expects  to  be  in 
want  of  them.  Attila  protects  his  guests  most  genermisly  and 
utters  the  most  terrible  menaces  a^unst  whoever  of  his  men 
should  venture  to  attack  them. 

Chrimhild,  however,  more  and  more  incensed,  endeavors 
secretly  by  all  sorts  of  bribes  and  promises  to  gain  Attila's 
warriors  over  to  her  side,  in  order  to  i^ak.  them  the^instroments 
of  her  vengeance.  She  addresses  herself  in  the  first  place  to  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Amelungen,  to  old  Hildebrand,  who,  how- 
ever, rejects  her  offers  and  ner  prayers  with  disdain.  She  is 
more  fortunate  with  Bloed^  one  of  Attila's  most  important 
vassals.  She  seduces  him  by  the  offer  of  a  beautiful  woman  and 
a  ducliy,  and  obtains  his  promise  to  engage  in  the  battle  against 
the  Hjims.  Contented  and  full  of  nappy  expectations,  she 
enters  now  the  hall,  where  dinner  is  already  served.    They  are 
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seated ;  and  the  gaiety  of  the  occaeion  commences  with  good 
cheer  and  wine. 

In  the  course  of  the  banquet,  Attila  sends  for  voung  Orteliebe^' 
his  son,  and  introdaoee  him  by  way  of  frienaship  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  princes.  ^^  Here,"  says  he,  ^^  is  my  son  and  the  son  of 
your  sister ;  I  hope  that  lie  will  grow  up  to  serye  yon,  and  it  is 
my  desire  that  you  should  take  him  with  you  to  the  Bhine, 
to  bring  him  up  and  uiake  a  man  of  him."  ^^  And  how  can  we 
make  a  man  of,  and  what  seryice  can  we  expect  from,  an  abor- 
tion like  this  ?"  was  Haven's  hasty  retort.  ^^  I  swear  that  I  shall 
not  be  seen  much  in  his  company  at  the  palace  of  Worms." 
This  brutal  affront  shocks  the  feelings  of  Attila  yery  much.  All 
the  hilarity  of  the  banquet  eyaporates  in  the  twmkling  of  an 
eye.  £yery  one  is  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  his  sinis^r  pre- 
sentiments return. 

But  the  war  had  already  recommenced  from  another  quarter. 
Bloedel  had  kept  the.  promise  he  had  made  to  Ohrimhild. 
He  had  assailed  the  senrants  of  the  Burgundians  in  the  separate 
hall  where  they  were  eating  their  repast,  with  Hagen's  brother, 
the  intrepid  Dankwart,  at  their  head.  Bloedel  is  killed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fray,  and  his  warriors  are  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  fiye  hundred  men.  But  they  return  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  two  thousand,  and  the  nine  thousand  seryants  of  the 
Burgniidians  are  all. massacred  to  the  yery  last  of  them,  toge- 
ther with  twelye  chosen  warriors  beside. 

Dankwart  alone  remaining,  defends  himself  against  the  flood 
of  his  assailants.    Forcing  a  |>assage  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  he 

{>lunges  out,  constantly  nghtii^  while  retreating  toward  the 
lall  where  the  kings  were  4ining,  and  where  no  one  knew  as 
yet  anything  of  the  massacre  that  had  just  taken  place.  He 
arriyes  and  rushes  in,  ooyered  with  blood,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand  and  without  his  shield,  at  the  yery  moment  when  the 
young  prince  Orteliebe  was  going  about  from  table  to  table  and 
introducing  himself  to  guest  after  guest. 

"  You  are  too  much  at  your  ease  here,  brother  Hagen,"  ex- 
claimed Dankwart;  ^^know  that  all  our  seryants  and  their 
twelye  chiefs  haye  been  butchered  by  the  Huns  I"  At  this 
announcement,  Hagen  draws  his  sword.  With  the  first  blow  he 
leyels  he  hews  off  the  head  of  little  Orteliebe,  and  makes  it  fly 
into  the  lap  of  its  mother;  with  a  second  he  kills  the  goyernor 
of  the  child,  and  with  the  third  cuts  off  an  arm  of  the  minstrel 
who  is  playing  the  flute  for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 
^^  JEleceiye  now,"  says  he  to  him,  ^^  the  reward  for  thy  message 
to  the  Burgundians,"  and  he  continues  to  strike  and  tp'kill  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  whilst  Yolker,  his  faitbfiil  companion, 
is  imitating  his  example.  The  Huns  defend  themselyes  as  well 
as  they  can. 
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All  this  had  been  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve,  and  before 
the  three  Bargundian  kings  had  time  to  prevent  tne  carnage  by 
their  interference.  They  make  a  momentary  attempt  to  stop  it ; 
but  when  they  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  bo,  they  themselves 
draw  their  swords  and  likewise  commence  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  Huns,  who  had  pursued  Dankwart  to  the  very 
entrance  of  the  royal  hall,  hearing  the  confusion  and  the  cries 
of  the  fray,  endeavor  to  force  an  entrance  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  their  friends.  But  Dankwart,  who  is  stationed  at  tlie 
door,  repulses  them  and  keeps  them  at  bay. 

Attila  and  Ohrimhild  are  m  the  most  terrible  agpnies  at  the 
sight  of  the  combat.  Chrimhild  then  turns  to  Dietrich  and 
says :  "  Noble  chief  of  the  Amelungen,  wilt  thou  suffer  me  to 
perish  without  succor?"  "  And  what  succor  can  I  bring  thee, 
my  noble  queen  ?"  was  Dietriches  reply ;  "  I  am  in  dread  for 
myself  and  for  my  friends.  The  Burgundians  are  so  furioujB  in 
their  carnage,  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  them."  Chrimhild 
renews  her  entreaties,  and  Dietrich  bestirring  himself  at  last 
rejoins:  "  I  will  try  what  I  can  do ;"  and  thereupon  the  chief 
of  warriors  lifts  up  his  voice  of  thunder — a  voice  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  poet,  resounded  far  through  the  palace 
like  the  sound  of  a  buffalo-hom. 

At  this  voice  and  at  the  command  of  Gunther,  the  Burgun- 
dians suspend  the  combat  for  a  moment.  Dietrich  then  de- 
mands permission  to  withdraw  his  Amelungen  and  to  take  along 
with  him  whomsoever  he  pleased.  His  request  is  granted. 
Then,  extending  one  hand  to  Ohrimhild  and  the  other  to  Attila, 
he  conducts  them  out  of  the  hall  with  six  hundred  men.   Kudi- 

fer  asks  and  obtains  the  same  favor.  He  retires  with  five 
undred  of  his  followers. 

After  the  departure  of  these  two  chiefs,  the  combat  com- 
mences anew  and  continues  till  all  the  Huns  present  are 
completely  exterminated.  The  Burgundians,  now  victorious, 
take  a  few  moments'  rest,  while  Yolker  and  Ha^en,  leaning  on 
their  shields  at  the  entrance  of  the  tower  which  led  to  the  hall, 
insult  and  defy  the  Huns  who  had  remained  without. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Giselher,  under  the  apprehension  that 
the  Burgundians  were  going  to  be  assailed  agam  by  new  floods 
of  the  enemy,  proposes  to  clear  the  hall  of  the  dead  bodies  with 
which  it  was  encumbered.  Seven  thousand  of  them,  either 
dead  or  dying,  are  thrown  out  of  the  windows  before  the  very 
eyes  of  their  friends  or  relatives,  who  lament  that  they  are 
ooliged  to  see  the  wounded  perish  in  this  manner,  whose 
life  might  have  been  saved  by  a  •  little  timely  aid.  ^^  I  have 
been  confidently  assured  that  these  Huns  are  good  for  nothing 
cowards,"  says  Volker  at  the  sight ;  "  look  at  them,  how  they  are 
crying  like  women,  instead  of  taking  up  and  attending  to  those 
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of  them  who  are  merely  wounded."  A  noble  marffrave  of  the 
Hans,  hearing  Yolker  speak  in  this  manner  ana  taking  his 
advice  to  be  a  friendly  one,  advances  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  one  of  his  relatives  whom  he  perceives  woonded  amid 
the  pile  of  the  dead,  and  Volker  kills  nim  witti  an  arrow. 

Meanwhile  Attila,  who  is  henceforth  as  farions  against  his 
guests,  as  he  had  at  first  been  benevolent  and  generous  toward 
them,  has  also  armed  himself  and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  while  Chrimhild  on  her  part  again  resorts  to  tears,  to 
promises  and  to  entreaties  in  order  to  excite  her  warriors 
against  Hagen.  Inflamed  by  these  her  exhortations,  Iring,  a 
young  Danish  chief,  attachea  to  the  service  of  Attila,  demands 
nis  arms  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  luck  against  the  redoubted 
Ilagen ;  several  of  his  friends  propose  to  follow  him,  but  im- 
pelled by  a  generous  love  of  glory,  Iring,  thro^ifing  himself  at 
their  feet,  conjures  them  to  allow  him  to  fight  the  enemy  alone. 

He  first  directs  his  attack  against  Hagen  and  Yolker  both 
successively ;  and  finding  himseff  unable  to  gain  any  advantage 
over  them,  he  falls  upon  other  warriors  of  whom  he  kills 
several ;  then  suddenly  turning  again  to  Hagen,  he  wounds 
him  and  escapes  without  any  hurt.  But  he  scarcely  gives  him- 
self time  to  breathe.  Encouraged  by  the  encomiums  of  Chrim- 
hild and  challenged  by  Hagen,  he  retcims  to  the  combat.  But 
his  hour  is  at  hand,  and  Hagen  strikes  him  with  a  mortal  blow. 
Two  of  his  friends,  Imfried  and  Haward,  advance  in  order  to 
avenge  him,  but  they  are  likewise  slain.  Their  men  then 
rallymg  force  a  passage  into  the  hall,  and  the  combat  com- 
mences a^in  within.  The  new  assailants  fall,  one  after  the 
other,  ana  the  Burgundians,  wearied  by  their  desperate  efforts, 
repose  upon  the  bodies  'of  the  slain. 

Their  repose  however  is  soon  interrupted.  At  the  behest  of 
Attila  and  Chrimhild,  the  Huns  precipitate  themselves  against 
them ;  they  defend  themselves  with  the  same  intrepidity  and 
with  the  same  success,  until  the  hour  of  midnight  strikes.  W  hen, 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  they  deliberate  in  regard 
to  their  position,  they  become  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
offering  any  further  resistance  to  an  enemy,  whose  numbers 
they  perceive  increasing  every  moment,  while  their  own  is 
necessarily  diminishing,  and  they  resolve  on  making  an  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  of  peace.  Ounther  and  his  two  brothers  come 
out  to  treat  with  Attila  and  Chrimhild  in  a  conference  which 
the  latter  had  agreed  to.  But  Attila  declares,  that  after  all 
the  mischief  they  had  done  they  had  no  peace  to  expect  from 
him.  Gemot  solicits  at  Itast  the  favor  of  leaving  tne  hall  in 
which  they  were  shut  up,  and  of  dying  by  fighting  in  the 
open  air. 
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Attila  and  the  Huns  would  probably  have  consented  to  thig 
request,  but  Chrimhild  reftises  to  grant  it.  Oiselher  renews  it 
in  nis  turn,  and  craves  the  pardon  of  bis  sister  in  consideration 
of  the  tenderness  and  affection  which  he  had  ever  exhibited 
toward  her.  "You  deserve  no  pardon,"  replied  the  queen, 
"  Since  Ha^n  has  murdered  my  son.  Nevertheless,  ye.are  the 
children  of  my  mother,  and  I  will  consent  to  let  vou  co  in 
peace,  if  you  will  but  surrender  Ha^n."  "  Never !"  exdaims 
Gemot ;  "  this  can  never  be !  And  if  there  were  ten  thousimd 
of  us,  we  would  sooner  perish,  all  of  us,  than  deliver  up  a  single 
one  of  our  number !"  "  Yes,  let  us  die  1"  adds  Giselher.  "No 
one  can  prevent  us  from  dying  like  brave  men." 

The  parlev  being  broken  off,  Chrimhild  sets  fire  to  the  four 
comers  of  tne  palace,  and  in  an  instant  the  flames  envelop  the 
hall  of  the  Burgundians,  who  are  either  suffocated  by  the  smoke 
or  devoured  by  the  heat.  Cries  of  horror  and  dolorous  groans 
are  arising  in  every  direction:  "Oh,  how  frightful  it  is  to 
perish  in  tne  midst  of  the  fire !  How  sweet  it  would  be  to  die 
tghting  in  the  open  air  1 — ah  I  what  a  horrid  thirst  1" 

When  Hagen  heard  these  lamentations  from  Uie  door  of  the 
hall,  which  in  conjunction  with  Yolker  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend,  he  shouts  with  a  loud  voice :  ^^  Let  him  who  is  athirst 
drink  blood !  In  the  midst  of  a  conflagration  like  this,  blood 
is  better  than  wine."  At  these  words  one  of  the  Biffgundians 
kneels  down  by  the  side  of  a  corpse,  and  undoing  his  helmet 
begins  to  drink  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  its  wounds,  and 
though  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  tasted  it,  he  still 
finds  it  very  excellent.  "  Thanks  for  your  advice,  Sir  Hagen," 
exclaimed  the  refreshed  warrior,  as  he  rose;  "I  am  much 
obliged  to  you ;  I  have  quenched  my  thirst  completely  I"  And 
others,  who  heard  him  say  that  the  blood  was  good,  drank  of 
it  in  their  turn  alid  felt  themselves  relieved. 

Meanwhile  the  flames  continue  to  penetrate  into  the  hall. 
The  Bur^imdians,  driven  into  the  background,  protect  them- 
selves with  their  shields  as  well  as  they  can,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  bands  of  their  helmets  from  taking  fire,  they  steep 
tliem  in  blood.  The  confiagrati<»i,  however,  gradually  abates 
at  last.  The  hall  was  roofed  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist  Uie 
effect  of  the  flaines.  But  of  all  the  number  of  the  Burgun- 
dians six  hundred  only  remained ;  fomr  hundred  had  perished 
either  in  combat  or  in  the  flamea 

After  a  few  hours,  which  had  been  a  oentury  of  inexpressible 
angui^,  Giselh^  says :  "  I  think  it  must  be  nearly  daylight, 
I  feel  a  fresh  breeze  rising."  "  Yes^"  says  another,  "  I  perceive 
the  day  approaching,  but  the  day  will  brinjg  us  no  aavantage 
over  the  night.    Let  us  prepare  to  die  with  honor !" 
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His  word  was  true;  for,  scarcely  had  daylight  made  itff 
appearance,  before  the  Burgondians  were  assailed  anew  by 
multitudes  of  Huns  which  kept  increasing  around  them  every 
moment. 

Eudiger,  the  good  margrave,  touched  by  their  distress,  makes 
a  final  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  Attila.  But  Dietrich,  to 
whom  he  adaresses  himself,  declares  the  king's  unwillin^ess 
to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  peace.  Rudiger  is  disconsolate ; 
he  k  unable  to  restrain  his  tears ;  he  laments  the  frightful 
destiny  of  the  valiant  warriors,  who  had  been  his  guests,  and 
one  of  whom  was  his  son-in-law.  One  of  Attila's  men,  who  wit- 
nesses this  anguish,  loudly  denounces  him  to  Ohrinohild  as  a 
traitor  and  a  coward,  who  only  desires  peace  from  a  lack  of 
coura^  to  fight  and  to  fulfill  his  duty  as  a  vassaL    Budigcr's 

frief  IS  quelled  for  a  moment  by  his  anger.  He  kills  bis  tra- 
ucer  by  a  blow  with  his  fist,  and  openly  declares  that  he  can 
not  in  consist^icy  with  good  faith  hght  against  men,  who  had 
come  to  the  court  of  Attila  under  his  escort  and  protection. 
But  Attila  reproaches  him  sharply  for  this  refusal  to  serve. 
Chrimhild  presses  her  suit  still  more  urgently ;  she  reminds 
him  of  the  promise  he  had  formerly  made  at  Worms  to  aid  her 
and  to  avenge  her  on  her  enemies,  and  finally  throws  herself 
at  his  feet  to  implore  his  assistance.  Attila  carries  his  impor- 
tunity to  the  same  ext^it,  and  the  generous  Budiger  is  thus 
divided  between  two  ccmtrarv  duties,  ooth  of  which  are  equall v 
imperious  and  equally  painful  "  Oh,  how  unfortunate  I  am  r 
be  then  exclaims  in  bis  distress,  ^^  to  have  lived  to  see  a  si^ht 
like  this !  To-day  I  am  compelled  to  lose  my  honor,  my  faith, 
my  probity  and  all  that  God  has  given  me.  Whichever  party 
I  may  serve,  or  whichever  I  may  abandon,  I  still  shall  be  in 
the  wrong,  and  if  I  keep  neutral  and  undivided,  I  shall  be 
blamed  by  all." 

Then  turning  toward  Attila,  he  said ;  ^  Vij  liege  and  master,, 
take  back  whatever  1  hold  in  fief  from  you ;  tiSce  back  your 
lands  and  castles ;  I  want  no  more  of  them.  I  am  going  to- 
depart.  I  shall  take  my  daughter  by  one  band  and  my  wife 
by  the  other,  and  I  shall  go  begging  my  bread  throughout  the 
countrjr,  but  I  shaU  never  be  wanting  in  my  faith  and 
honor." 

Chrimhild  imd  Attila,  however,  are  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
.the  refusal ;  tliey  redouble  their  entreaties  and  their  prayers, 
until  at  last  they  succeed  in  shaking  the  resolution  of  Kuaiger. 
*^  The  matter  is  therefore  settled  now,"  exclaimed  the  noble 
margrave,  ^^and  I  shall  have  to  give  my  life  to-day  for  the 
benefits  you  have  conferred  on  me  1  FU  die,  then,  since  you'll 
have  it  so !    In  a  few  moments  my  lands,  my  castles  will  revert 
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to  you  through  a  hand  of  which  I  am  now  ignorant.    I  com- 
mend to  you  my  wife  and  daughter." 

Hien  turning  to  his  warriors,  he  said :  "  Quick,  arm  your- 
selves, ye  braves ;  let  all  of  you  be  armed !  We  are  about  to 
march  against  the  Burgundians."  When  the  latter  perceive 
him  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  men,  ther  are  struck  with 
surprise  and  mef.  They  are  now  troubled  for  the  first  time. 
The  idea  of  figntinff  against  the  generous  Rudiger,  whom  every- 
body honored,  and  to  whom  they  themselves  were  under  so 
many  obligations,  fills  them  with  horror. 

But  Kudiger  has  already  arrived  within  speaking-distance  of  the 
enemy.  He  sets  his  superb  buckler  down  upon  tne  ground  for  a 
moment,  which  was  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  them. 
"Defend  yourselves,  ye  valiant  Burgundians I"  he  exclaims, 
"  I  am  constrained  to  attack  you."  Protestations  of  amity  and 
of  regret  are  interchanged  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  combat  was  to  commence,  Hagen  suspends  it  once 
more  by  exclaiming :  "  Noble  Budiger,  here  is  the  magnificent 
sliield  which  your  good  lady,  the  margravine,  presented  to  me, 
and  which  I  carriea  with  me  as  a  precious  gift  of  friendship  to 
the  country  of  the  Huns.  But  see,  it  is  now  completely  muti- 
lated bv  the  blows  of  the  Huns.  How  gladly  would  I  exchange 
my  cuirass  for  a  shield  like  yours  1"  "By  giving  you  this 
shield,"  says  Rudiger,  "I  shall  perhaps  offend  tne  queen.  But 
here  it  is,  notwithstanding !  Take  it,  brave  Hagen,  and  may 
you  safely  carry  it  to  the  land  of  the  Burgundians  I" 

On  seeing  Budiger  thus  depriving  himself  of  his  buckler, 
many  warriors  who  had  never  wept  before,  were  moved  to 
tears.  Hagen  himself  was  touched,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  fight  against  him. 

YolKer,  having  witnessed  this  scene,  advances  in  his  turn 
toward  Rudiger.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  behold  the  bracelets 
which  your  kind  lady  the  margravine  gave  to  me,  recom- 
mending me  to  take  them  with  me  to  the  fetes,  when  we  were 
coming  on.  Will  you  inform  her  that  I  am  wearing  them  ?" 
"  Yes,  Drave  Volker,"  was  Rudiger's  reply,  "  I  promise  you  to 
do  so,  if  I  see  her  again  I" 

"  After  this  admirable  incident,  the  effect  of  which  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  pure  ray  of  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
terrible  tempest,  the  combat  recomm^ices.  Rudiger,  after 
having  made  great  havoc  among  the  Burgundians,  is  assailed 
by  Gemot ;  they  both  fight  for  a  great  whue  with  edual  valor, 
and  they  conclude  by  killing  each  other.  After  tae  fall  of 
Rudiger,  all  his  followers  are  cut  to  pieces  to  the  very  last  of 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  rumor  of  Rudiger's  death  spreads  in  every 
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direction,  and  with  this  rumor  an  inexpressible  consternation 
and  sorrow.  Attila  and  Chrimhild  particnlarly  are  full  of 
despair.  Dietrich  is  unwilling  to  credit  the  odious  news.  Old 
Hildebrand  is  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it,  and  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  troop  of  Amelungen,  all  armed  and  ready 
for  action  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Hildebrand  sets  out,  and  having  come  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  the  Burgundians,  he  asks  what  had  become  of  Eudiger. 
The  reply  was  that  he  was  dead,  and  at  this  reply  the  Amelun- 
gen begin  to  weep  and  to  lament  until  their  beards  and  cheeks 
are  completely  inundated  with  their  tears.  "  Now,  then,  ye 
Burgundians,'' replied  Hildebrand  with  a  voice  broken  with 
frequent  sobs,  "  give  up  the  body  of  Rudiger,  that  we  may  render 
the  last  service  to  him  whom  we  would  have  so  gladly  served 
alive !"  "  The  body  of  Eudiger !  No  one  shau  bring  it  to 
you,"  replied  Volker.  ^'  You  may  come  yourselves  and  teke  it, 
as  it  lies  here  all  besmeared  with  blood.  The  service  ye  wish 
to  render  him  will  be  all  the  more  complete  for  it." 

After  these  insolent  words,  the  altercation  between  the  Ame- 
lungen and  the  Burgundians  becomes  still  sharper,  until  it 
finally  ends  in  a  combat  in  which  all  of  Dietrich's  warriors  are 
killed,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hildebrand,  who  retreats, 
wounded  by  Hagen.  On  the  side  of  the  Burgundians,  jHagen 
and  Gunther  are  the  only  warriors  left  alive. 

Completely  covered  with  blood,  Hildebrand  returns  to  Die- 
trich, who,  seeing  him  wounded,  and  without  giving  him  time 
to  explain  himself,  says  to  him :  ^^  You  have  suffered  no  more 
than  you  have  merited !  Why  did  you  break  the  peace  which 
I  had  promised  to  the  Burgundians  ?"  "  We  have  only  de- 
mandea  the  body  of  Eudiger  and  the  Burgundians  have  refused 
it."  At  these  words,  Dietrich,  no  longer  now  in  doubt  about 
the  death  of  Eudiger,  gives  vent  to  tears  and  lamentations  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  "  Give  orders  to  my  men  to  arm 
themselves  at  once,"  he  thereupon  exhorted  Hildebrand ;  "  and 
bring  me  my  arms,  too ;  I  will  proceed  myself  to  question  the 
Burgundians."  "You  have  no  other  man  besides  myself, 
dear  master,"  was  Hildebrand's  reply ;  "  all  the  rest  are  dead." 

New  source  of  anguish  to  Dietrich  this,  who  arms  himself 
with  all  possible  speed  and  then  marches  with  rapid  strides  to- 
ward the  Burgundians,  followed  by  Hildebrand.  Haying 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hall  where  Gunther  and  Hagen  are 
stationed,  ready  to  defend  themselves,  the  hero  puts  his  shield 
upon  the  ground,  as  a  sign  of  pacific  intentions.  He  complains 
of  the  death  of  his  men,  of  that  of  Eudiger,  and  of  their  refu- 
sal to  give  up  the  body  of  the  latter.  "  AH  this,"  he  adds, 
"  requires  some  reparation.    Surrender  yourselves  therefore  at 
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discretion  into  my  hands ;  I  will  protect  you  with  all  my  influ- 
ence and  power,  so  thai  none  of  the  Huns  will  dare  to  do  you 
the  slightest  injury.  I  pled^^  you  my  word  to  reconduct  you 
to  your  country  and  to  aie,  if  need  be,  m  your  defence."  "  May 
God  forbid,"  exclaimed  Hagen,  "  that  two  brave  warriors^  still 
in  possession  of  their  arms  wherewith  they  may  defend  them- 
selves, should  ever  surrender  to  any  man  whoever  he  may  be  1" 
"  Very  well,  then,  let  us  see  how  you  will  defend  yourself !" 
was  Dietrich's  reply. 

Hereupon  the  combat  between  the  two  powerful  warriors 
commences.  Dietrich  is  at  first  obliged  to  employ  all  his  agi- 
lity and  skill  to  avoid  the  blows  of  iEutgen  and  of  his  redoubt- 
able Balmung,  Siegfried's  former  sword.  Bnt  after  a  while, 
seizing  the  moment  when  the  Burgundian  exposed  his  side, 
he  wounds  him  with  a  large,  deep  gash.  •*  jDiere  you  are 
wounded,  Hagen  1"  said  Dietrich  then ;  ''I  should  acquire  but 
little  honor,  were  I  to  make  an  end  of  you  ;  I  prefer  to  make 
you  prisoner."  While  uttering  these  words,  he  tnrows  aside  his 
shield,  and  rushing  suddenly  upon  Hagen  incloses  him  in  his 
iron  arms,  binds  him  and  carries  him  tlius  bound  to  Ohrimhild, 
saying :  ^'  Spare  him  his  life ;  who  knows  but  that  at  some  fu- 
ture day  he  may,  by  his  faitiiful  services,  repair  the  mischief  he 
has  done  you  ?" 

Chrimhild  is  filled  with  joy  at  a  spectacle  like  this;  and  mak- 
ing Dietrich  many  acknowledgments,  she  orders  Hagen  to  be 
transported  into  a  dark  dungeon.  Dietrich  returns  to  Gunther, 
and  after  a  long  combat  throws  him  at  last  upon  th«  ground, 
surcharges  him  with  fetters  and  brings  him  before  Chnmhild. 
"  Know,  noble  lady,  know,"  says  he  then  to  her,  "  that  never 
valiant  men  like  these  were  aelivered  prisoners  to  a  ^ueen. 
Permit  my  friendship  to  preserve  their  lives."  Chnmhild 
assures  him  that  his  prayer  would  be  granted,  and  the  hero 
retires  weeping. 

But  scarcely  had  he  departed,  when  the  queen  ordered  Gun- 
ther and  Hagen  to  be  thrown  into  separate  prisons.  Then  mak- 
ing her  appearance  before  the  latter,  she  accosted  him  thus : 
"  Hagen,  u  you  wUl  restore  to  me  the  treasure  of  which  you 
have  robbed  me,  I  will  vermii  you  to  return  to  the  country  of 
the  Burgundians.^  "  My  noble  queen,"  replied  Hagen,  "  your 
words  are  spoken  to  the  wind.  I  have  swoni,  that  I  would 
never  indicate  or  surrender  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen  to 
any  one,  as  long  as  one  of  my  masters  is  alive." 

At  these  woms  of  Hagen,  Chrimhild  leaves  him ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  she  returns,  holding  a  bleeding 
head  by  its  hair.  "  You  have  no  longer  any  master,"  says  she 
to  Hagen,  as  she  presents  the  bead  to  him,  ^^and  now  you 
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may  reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  the  treasure."  Hagen,  darting 
a  glance  at  the  head,  recognizes  it  at  once  as  that  of  Gunther, 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  intensest  grief,  exclaims:  "It  all 
has  come  to  pass,  as  I  have  wished  it.  God  and  myself  now 
only  know  wnere  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen  is.  Hiou,  de- 
mon of  a  woman,  wilt  never  know,  nor  ever  own  a  particle 
of  it." 

"  I  shall  have  at  least  this  sword  of  it,"  was  Chrimhild's  re- 
ply ;  '^  it  is  my  Siegfried's ;  he  wore  it  when  I  saw  him  last." 
She  then  seizes  the  sword  by  the  hilt,  and  having  drawn  it  out 
of  die  scabbard  brandishes  it  over  Hag^i  and  with  a  single  blow 
cuts  off  his  head. 

Attila,  HiMebrand  and  Dietrich,  meanwhile  arriving  and 
perceiving  what  Chrimhild  had  done,  are  seized  with  horror. 
Hildebrand  cannot  restrain  his  anger ;  he  mebes  3>ob  her  and 
strikes  her  with  such  violence,  that  he  kills  her.  Thus  ends  the 
barbarous  tn^dy.^ 

*  The  poet  concladM  the  terriblg  action  of  his  t popee  with  the  following  two  itansas : 

Jne  chan  ioeh  niht  VescheideB .  wai  aider  da  geaahaeh  • 
wan  chriaten  nnt  heiden  .  weinen  man  do  each  • 
wibe  ant  knehte  .  ant  manige  acbone  oieit , 
die  heteA  udk  ir  fHonden  •  din  aller  grosiateB  left » 

Jne  sage  in  nn  nSit  mere  ,  Ton  der  groaen  net . 
die  da  eialag«n  waren .  ^e  lasen  liiaii  tot , 
wie  ir  dioch  an  geviengen  .  sit  der  Bonen  diet , 
hie  hat  dM  miere  ein  ende ,  das  tot  der 

Hibehinge  Litt . 

I  cannot  tMiuM  glf«.  of  wha*  M  afterward  take  place. 

Farther  Humi  flMa  t-^ahr  wife  and  kateht  were  teen  with  weephig  face  ; 


And  eke  the  traaty  yeomanry,  wept  for  their  firienda  no  less. 
Thna  have  I  brot^iit  unto  an  end  Thi  KniiVNGBft's  DiamESS. 

V,  Laasbarg's  tei(t  »ud  Blroh'a  traQaIatioQ.-^((, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WALTER  OF  AQUITANIA. 
III.      ANALYSIS     OF     WALTSB. 

The  author  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Nibelungen  "  is  entirely  un- 
known. We  can  only  judge,  from  the  dialect  and  from  various 
features  of  his  work,  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  that  nume- 
rous and  brilliant  series  of  Minnesingers,  which  flourished  in 
Suabia  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  Sie  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  composition  of  the  poem  must  there- 
fore be  referred  to  that  interval,  and  certainly  rather  to  the  be- 
ginning than  to  the  end  of  it.  In  fact,  we  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  it  to  be  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Among  the  different  monuments  of  ancient  Germanic  poetiy, 
which  are  by  their  subject  related  to  the  poem  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen,  there  are  two  that  are  more  immeSiiately  and  more  ex- 
pressly connected  with  it.  The  one  is  vaguely  entitled  "  The 
Lamentation,"  and  is  generally  appended  to  the  "  Song  of  the 
Nibelungen."  It  is  merely  a  sort  of  compendium,  a  somewhat 
diversified  recapitulation  of  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  de- 
scribes the  scenes  at  the  court  of  Attila.  Its  merits  are  in  other 
respects  quite  indifferent.  It  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  poet 
of  the  fourteenth  century.* 

The  other  work,  whicn  forms  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  short  poem  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Homed  Siegfried,"  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
poetic  cycle  of  the  "  Heldenbuch,"  or  Book  of  Heroes-t    The 

*  This  poem  may  be  fonnd  in  Laclimann'g  edition  of  the  original  text  of  the  Nibe- 
Inngen  Lied.  It  is,  howeyer,  not  now  cenerally  printed  in  connection  with  the  epos, 
to  which  it  was  once  regarded  as  an  indispensable  appendix.  **  It  is  not  in  the  same 
metre  as  the  Nibelnngen  Lied,  bat  in  e^ht-syllable  conplets,  and  contains  4560  lines. 
In  the  beginning  the  adventures  of  the  Nibelongen  are  shortly  recapitulated ;  after 
which  King  Etzel  is  introdnced,  accompanied  by  Dietrich  of  Berne  and  Hildebrand, 
searching  for  the  fallen  heroes  among  the  ashes  of  the  hall,  where  the  combat  had  taken 
place,  and  lamenting  over  every  one  of  fhem,  as  they  discover  their  features;"  Com- 
pare Henry  Weber  in  the  **  Ulnstrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,"  p.  211 — Ed. 

t  The  original  of  this  "  Hiirnen  Seyfiried  "  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Yon 
der  Hagen  and  Primisser's  "  Heldenbuoh  in  der  Ursprache,"  Berlin,  1825.  This  poem 
has  the  same  metrical  structure  as  the  Nibelungen,  and  contains  179  Btanaa8.~£a. 
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poem  treats  only  of  the  early  adventures  of  Siegfried,  of  his  com- 
bat with  the  dragon,  and  oi  the  antecedents  ot  his  marriage  to 
Chrimhild.  There  is  a  prose  version  of  it,  which  circulates  as 
a  popular  tale  in  all  the  provinces  of  Germany.  It  is  a  favo- 
rite volume  of  the  biNiotheqtie  hUue  (popular  literature)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine.  AH  these  diflferent  works  are  like  so 
many  threads,  by  which  the  traditions  relative  to  the  particular 
fable  of  the  Nibelungeu,  link  themselves  to  the  great  body  of 
the  ancient  poetic  traditions  of  the  Germans. 

'The  most  important  peculiarity  to  be  observed  in  all  these 
poems  is,  that  each  of  them  has  \t&  peculiar  physiognomy :  that 
m  all  of  them  the  same  substance  nas  undergone  a  number  of 
characteristic  variations,  which  prove  that  they  are  neither  the 
copy  nor  the  imitation  of  each  other,  but  that  each  of  them  de- 
rives its  origin  directly  and  through  distinct  channels  from  the 
common  source  of  the  primitive  traditions. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Scandinavian  redaction  of  the  fable  of 
the  Nibelungen,  such  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Volsunga 
Saga,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  show,  and  I  have  shown  con- 
clusively, that  this  poetic  chronicle  was  nothing  more  than  a 
union  or  fusion  of  different  popular  or  national  songs  on  the 
isolated  incidents  of  the  event,  which  constitutes  its  sub- 
ject. 

There  is  i|o  doubt,  but  that  the  great  poem  of  the  Nibelun- 
geu is  likewise  only  a  more  extended  or  more  consistenly 
arranged  redaction  of  several  detached  songs  and  poems  on  the 
same  subject,  more  ancient  than  itself.  It  is  however  not  so 
easy  in  this  instance  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  to  a  cer- 
tainty.* 

Inasmuch  as  the  Germans  were  converted  to  Christianity 
much  sooner  than  their  Scandinavian  brethren,  the  poetic  tra- 
ditions of  pagan  times  must  likewise  have  been  lost,  and  in 
fact  were  lost,  at  a  much  earlier  date  among  the  former  than 
among  the  latter.  The  literature  of  the  Germans  can  show 
nothing^ that  corresponds  or  is  equivalent  to  those  songs  of  the 
Elder  Edda,  in  which  we  have  recognized  the  members  of  the 
fable  of  the  Nibelungen  in  their  primitive,  disjected  and 
detached  shape,  still  forming  each  of  itself  a  separate  and 
independent  whole,  apart  from  all  the  rest. 

The  history  of  Germanic  literature,  however,  exhibits  never- 
theless some  vestiges  of  modifications  or  of  successive  transfor- 
mations, which  the  same  fable  has  undergone  before  assuming 
the  final  form,  in  which  it  is  now  fixed,  and  in  which  it  seems 

*  On  this  Bublect  consnlt  Wilhelm  Grimm's  **  Deutsche  Heldensage ;"  Lachmsnn's 
*'  Nibelangen  Lied  in  seiner  orepriinglichen  Gestalt ;"  Orimm's  **  Altdlinische  Helden- 
Ueder/'  Preface;  Oenrinos'  **  Deutsche  Dichtong,"  yol.  l^X.—Ed, 
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destined  to  remain  immortal.  These  vestiges  deserve  to  be 
noticed. 

The  author  of  the  "  Lamentation,^  or  the  "  Complaint  of  the 
Nibelungen,"  of  which  I  have  jnst  spoken^  concludes  his  work 
with  a  very  curious  historical  epilc^e,  in  which  he  conveys  to 
us  the  following  information : 

It  was  a  certain  bishop  of  Passau,  in  Hungary,  by  the  name 
of  Pelerin,  that  ordered  all  the  adventures  in  the  history  of  the 
Nibelungen  to  be  collected  and  written  out  in  Latin.* 

The  work  was  undertaken  from  motives  of  affection  for  his 
kinsman  Budiger,  the  margrave  of  Bechlare.  He  employed  a 
certain  master  Conrad  for  this  purpose,  but  we  know  not 
exactly  in  what  capacity ;  whether  it  was  as  translator  or  as  a 
simple  copvist. 

llie  author  adds,  that  it  was  after  and  on  the  authority  of 
this  first  Latin  histoffv  of  the  Kibelungen,  that  various  poets, 
his  predecessors,  translated  the  same  adventures  into  G-erman, 
which  afterward  became  familiar  to  all  the  world. 

Pelerin,  the  bishop  of  Passau,  mentioned  in  this  epilogue,  lived 
in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  until  the  year  991.  Eudi- 
ger,  the  margrave  of  Bechlare,  who  is  designated  as  his  kins- 
man, died  in  the  year  916.  Li  making  this  collection  of  the 
ancient  poetical  traditions,  relative  to  the  Kibelungen,  which 
were  then  in  circulation  in  the  southeast  of  Germa!hy,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  intention  to  interpolate  a  eulogy  on  this 
margrave  Budiger,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  really  plays 
a  conspicuous  and  an  admirable  r61e  in  it. 

According  to  these  conjectures,  all  of  which  are  plausible 
enough,  the  present  poem  of  the  Kibelungen  would  have  had 
for  its  basis  a  Latin  narrative,  redacted  during  the  second  half 
of  the  tenth  century  ^from  960  to  980). 

But  this  narrative  itself  was  based  on  old  popular  songs  of 
the  epic  kind,  on  narratives  or  traditions,  which  were  anterior 
to  itself,  and  of  which  we  here  and  there  still  discover  some 
vestiges. 

In  a  Saxon  poem  entitled  "  Beowulf,"  and  composed  during 
the  ninth  centuir  at  the  latest,  we  find  allusions  to  the  history 
of  Siegfried  and  of  the  famous  dragon  Fafnir,  which  however 
according  to  this  Saxon  tradition  was  not  slain  by  Siegfried 
himself,  out  by  his  father  Sigmund.f 

*  Von  Pazowe  der  bfsohof  PUgerin .  dnrch  Uebe  der  neven  sin  . 
hiez  schriben  Ado  mere .  wie  ez  ergangen  were  . 
mit  latiniieben  btoehitobeii .  dai  manz  Mr  ware  solde  haben  . 
wan  im  seit  der  videUere  .  din  ktkntUchin  mere  . 
wie  ez  ergienk  nnde  getchacb .  wan  er  ez  borte  nnde  sacb  . 
er  nnde  manic  ander  man  .  dai  miBie  do  bilefen  began  . 
ein  schriber,  meiater  Kamirat . 

Klage,  ▼.  llA&-liS\,'Sd. 

t  This  preciooa  firagment  is  printed  in  Eccard's  *^  Commentarii  de  Bebns  Francisi 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  those  barbaric  songs  in  the  Frank- 
ieh  idiom,  which  Charlemagne  ordered  to  be  collected  and 
committed  to  writing.  No  one  has  said  anything  concerning 
the  theme  of  these  sonffs.  It  is  however  natural  to  suppose, 
that  some  of  them  has  airect  reference  to  those  famous  adven- 
tures of  the  Nibelungen,  which  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  heroic  epochs  of  the  Goths,  the  Burgondians  and  the 
Franks  themselves.  All  these  songs  were  lost  at  a  very  early 
day,  especially  among  the  Franks  of  Gaul.  The  bigoted 
repugnance,  which  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  exhibited  for  these 
remains  of  the  ancient  Germanic  paganism,  may  perhaps  have 
accelerated  this  oblivion. 

All  that  is  now  left  to  us  of  the  kind,  is  a  single  fragment  of 
sixty  verses  in  one  of  the  Germanic  dialects,  which  we  may 
suppose  with  considerable  probability  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  songs  collected  by  Charlemagne,  and  which  might  serve  to 
give  us  a  general  iaea  of  them  all.  The  subject  of  this  pre- 
cious fragment  is  an  adventure  of  old  Hildebrand,  of  that  va- 
liant servant  of  Dietrich  of  Verona,  with  whoni  we  are  already 
familiar  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen,  in  which  he  kills  the  ferocious  Chrimhild.  Without 
belonging  directly  to  the  fable  of  the  Nibelnngen,  the  piece  is 
nevertheless  connected  with  it  through  the  mmium  of  tnis  Hil- 
debrand, and  might  perhaps  be  strictly  classed  among  those 
isolated  songs,  which  at  a  later  period  were  reproduced  in  the 
present  form  of  the  fable.* 

-  In  the  twelfth  century  some  of  these  songs  were  still  pre- 
served by  memoiy.  In  1130,  a  Saxon  poet  or  minstrel  apprised 
Knod,  the  duke  of  Schleswick,  of  a  conspiracy  then  plotted 
against  him  by  sinking  to  him  of  the  treachery,  by  which 
Chrimhild  attracted  her  three  brothers  to  the  court  of  Attila. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  or  but  a  short  time  before  it,  the 
Danes  still  sung  their  short  detached  poems  on  the  principal 
adventures  of  the  Nibelunffen.  Three  of  these  poems  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Danish  collections  of  popular  songs.  All  three 
of  them  treat  of  Chrimhild's  revenge,  and  of  the  massacre  of 
the  Nibelungen  among  the  Huns.  It  is  quite  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  authors  of  the  three  poems  or  songs  in  question 
have  followed  the  Germanic  traditions  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  North,  although  the  Danes  belong  to  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Teutons.t 

Orientalis,"  torn.  i.  p.  864,  gq.—It  has  also  been  edited  by  Jacob  Grimm,  in  "  me 
beiden  altesten  G^dicnte  ana  dem  Sten  Jahrhnndert/'  etc.,  Cfassel,  1812. — A  reprint  of 
the  original  text,  with  a  L<atin  and  Eng^h  version  of  it,  is  ftiniithed  oa  by  tiie  author  of 
the  *'  liluatrations  of  Northern  Antiquities/'  p.  215-220.-^4. 

*  Compare  Kenible*8  notes  to  his  edition  of  Beotrnlf,  London,  1835.  Vol.  1st,  page 
258-263.     Also  Thorpe's  edition  of  the  same,  Oxford,  1865. 

t  A  few  of  these  Danish  songs  are  given  as  in  English  by  one  of  the  anthors  of  the 
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There  is,  however,  a  ^eat  difference  between  the  details  of 
those  Danish  songs  ana  those  portions  of  the  Kibelongen,  to 
which  they  correspond.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  latter,  but  seem  rather  to  ascend,  by  a  living 
and  an  uninterrupted  tradition,  to  that  primitive  mass  of  shorter 
epopees,  which  preceded  and  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
final  and  the  great  one. 

In  default  of  all  these  indications  concerning  the  different 
transformations,  through  which  the  Germanic  fable  of  the 
Kibelungen  must  have  passed  before  it  became  the  celebrated 
poem,  which  we  now  have  under  this  title,  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  work  will  suffice  to  enable  us  to  discover  the 
successive  labor  of  diverse  authors,  and  the  impress  of  different 
epochs.  The  traits  of  barbarous  haughtiness  and  courage,  of 
indomitable  ferocity,  of  inexorable  hatred,  must  be  referred  to 
theprimitive  elements,  to  the  pagan  ingredients  of  the  subject. 

The  beliefs  and  the  external  practices  of  Christianity  were 
forced  into  a  violent  adaptation  to  these  primitive  barbaric 
elements,  we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  time,  but  very 
probably  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  centurj^,  when  the  bishop 
of  Passau  ordered  the  above  named  collection  and  Latin  trans- 
lation of  all  the  songs  and  detached  legends  concerning  the 
adventures  of  the  Nibelungen,  which  were  afloat  in  the  popular 
traditions  of  his  day.  Tne  ancient  Germanic  manners  had 
certainly  then  already  lost  much  of  their  primitive  rudeness. 
The  age  had  probably  commenced  to  conceive  a  heroism  of  a 
more  humane  and  of  a  milder  type,  than  that  of  the  old  Bur- 
gundians  and  Huns.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  character 
of  Budiger,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  the  present  poem  of  the 
Nibelun^en,  could  have  been  invented  in  Grermany  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Latin  redaction,  that  is  to  say,  between  970  and  980. 
Several  traits  of  this  character  were,  in  all  probability,  added  by 
the  poet,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century  remolded  the  narrative 
composed  in  the  tenth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishop  of 
Passau. 

But,  that  the  allusions  to  the  manners  and  usages  of  chi- 
valry contained  in  the  poem  must  all  of  them  be  attributed  to 
the  unknown  Minnesinger,  who  was  its  last  redactor — this  can 
not  be  a  matter  of  any  doubt.  The  tin^e  of  gallantry,  with  which 
he  sometimes  invests  those  parts  of  his  sul^'ect,  where  he  treats 

**  lUastrations  of  Northern  Antiquities."  a.  ▼.— A  collection  of  them,  in  the  German 
langaage,  in  W.  C.  Grimm*B  **  AltdAnische  Heldenlieder,  Balladen,  n.  MArchen.*'  This 
editor  vindicates  a  high  antiquity  for  these  heroic  songs,  and  points  out  their  relation  to 
those  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  now  no  longer  extant,  in  his  learned  preface  to  the  volnme : 
*'  Was  die  Heldenlieder  betrift,  so  tragen  wir  kein  Bedenken,  sie  fUr  nralt  anszngeben, 
nod  ihre  Entstehung  weit  znriick,  in  die  heidnische  Zeit  des  6ten  u.  6ten  Jahrhanderts, 
2a  schieben.  Es  lent  der  Geist  jener  fbrchtbaren  alten  Zeit  in  ihnen,  nnd  das  Geschleoht 
der  Riesen,  welche  am  Eingange  Jeder  Geschichte  BteheD*"-*£d« 
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of  fair  princesses,  of  enamored  warriors  and  of  nuptial  rejoic- 
ings, is  unquestionably  of  his  own  invention.- 

1  have  not  the  time  for  carrying  these  observations  any 
farther,  but  there  are  sonre  of  them,  to  which  I  shall  natu- 
rally have  to  return  again  in  the  parallel  I  propose  to  draw 
between  the  poena  of  the  Nibelungen  and  that  of  Walter  of 
Aquitania.  The  latter  is  now  to  occupy  our  attention ;  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  such  an  idea  of  it,  as  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  those  ulterior  researches  and  considerations,  which  a  work 
of  such  varied  interest  and  importance  requires  and  deserves.* 

This  i>oraiis  not  a  long  one.  It  has  only  fourteen  hundred 
atid  fifty  verses.  It  is,  however,  still  too  much  to  admit  of  my 
translating  it  entire.  I  shall  translate  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
of  the  rest  I  shall  add  a  sufficiently  detailed  epitome,  to  indicate 
the  progress  and  the  ensemble  of  the  action  with  something 
like  completeness. 

Attila,  having  become  king  of  the  Huns,  was  ambitious  of 
making  for  himself  a  great  name  by  his  victories,  and  he 
accordmgly  commenced  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in 
search  of  conquest.  The  Franks  were  the  first  enemy  he 
encountered  on  his  expedition.  They  had  a  king  by  the  name 
of  Gibich,  whose  queen  had  just  given  birth  to  a  son  to  whom 
he  ^ve  the  name  of  Gunther. 

When  it  was  announced  to  him,  that  an  army  of  Huns  had 
passed  the  Danube,  more  numerous  than  the  grains  of  sand 
along  the  stream,  and  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  he  assembled 
his  counsellors  in  order  to  deliberate  on  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  They  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  they  would 
rather  submit,  pay  tribute,  and  give  hostages,  than  expose 
themselves  to  rum,  or  see  their  country  devastated,  their  infants 
and  their  wives  led  captive. 

There  was  then  among  the  Franks  a  noble  chief  of  Trojan 
descent,  having  a  son  called  Hagen,  who,  though  yet  a  little 
boy,  already  promised  to  become  a  valiant  man.  It  was 
decided,  that  Hagen  should  be  sent  to  Attila,  as  a  hostage,  in 
place  of  Gunther,  who  was  as  yet  an  infant  at  the  breasf. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Attila  directed  his  course 
toward  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  then  a  flourishing  and 
powerful  country  imder  a  kin^  called  Herric.  This  was  a 
noble  kinff,  but  he  had  no  other  heir  to  his  crown  except  a  little 
daughter  oy  the  name  of  Hildegunde. 

The  Huns  had  already  passed  the  Bhone  and  the  SadUe,  and 

*  Such  of  the  readers  as  may  chose  to  follow  the  author  in  this  analysis  with  the  test 
of  the  poem  before  them,  will  find  it  in  Grimm's  **  Lateinische  Gediehte  ans  dem  lOten 
Jalirhondert.'*  Gdttin«ren,  1838 ;  fragments  of  it  in  the  ^  Chronicon  Noyaliciense,"  which 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  Pertz^s  *^  Monamenta  Germ.  Hist./'  toL  ix.jp.  75,  in  Moratori's  <*Antiq. 
Ital."  Tol.  iiU,  col.  695.    A  German  translation  by  Moltwr,  Carlsniha,  181B.— £<{. 
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in  scattered  bodies  were  pillaging  the  country.  Herric  was  at 
Chalons,  when  one  of  his  sentinels,  directing  his  looks  to  the 
distant  fields,  began  to  exclaim :  "  What  a  hnge  cloud  of  dust ! 
This  is  an  enemy  advancing.  Quick  I  Close  the  gates  !'^ 
Instead  of  accepting,  however,  this  call  to  arms,  the  king 
deliberates  and  deciaes  on  treating.  Going  out  of  the  city,  he 
repairs  to  the  camp  of  the  Huns  with  immense  treasures  and 
concludes  a  peace,  leaving  his  daughter  as  hostage;  while 
Attila  pursues  his  march  toward  the  west. 

A  pnnce  by  the  name  of  Alfer  was  then  reigning  in  Aqui- 
tania.  He  had  a  son,  as  yet  a  little  boy,  who  was  called 
Walter.  This  king  and  that  of  the  Burgundians  had  promised 
each  other  that  their  children  should  be  united  in  marriage  as 
soon  as  thev  were  of  a  proper  age.  When  informed  of  the 
approach  oi  the  Huns,  and  of  the  submission  of  the  Franks 
and  the  Burrandians,  Alfer  was  in  great  distress,  and  gave  up 
the  hope  of  defending  himself.  "  Let  us  make  peace,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "  we  shall  not  be  dishonored  for  having  acted  like 
the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians."  Thereupon  he  sends  his 
tribute  and  his  son  Walter  as  a  hostage  to  the  Huns,  who  hav- 
ing now  arrived  at  the  furthermost  limits  of  the  West,  resume 
their  journey  to  their  own  country  with  alacrity  and  joy. 

Attila  treated  the  three  children,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  as  hostages,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  had  them 
educated  with  the  same  care  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He  wanted 
to  have  the  two  young  boys  constantly  under  his  eye,  and  he  had 
them  instructea  in  everything,  especially  in  martial  exercises, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  soon  surpassed  in  point  of  bravery 
and  prudence  the  bravest  and  the  wisest  of  the  Huns.*  Attila 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  they  brought  several 
wars,  which  happened  to  occur,  to  a  ^orious  termination,  and 
the  king  loved  both  of  them  more  and  more  every  day. 

Hildegunde,  on  the  other  hand,  pleased  the  wife  of  Attila  so 
much  by  her  graceful  manners,  her  gentleness  and  her  address, 
that  the  queen  intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  her  treasures;  and 
the  young  captive  was  thus  herself  a  queen  and  the  mistress  of 
her  own  actions.t  Meantime,  Gibich,  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
had  died,  and  his  son  Gunther,  who  had  succeeded  him,  broke 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Huns,  by  refusing  to  pay  them  the 
stipulated  trioute.     Hagen  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  than 

*  V.  103  :  Qai  slmnl  ingenio  crescentes  mentig  et  evoi 
Robore  vinoebant  fortes  animoqae  sophistas, 
Donee  Jam  onnctos  ■Qperarent  fortiter  Honnos. 
MilitiaB  primoa  tone  AUHa  fecerat  illoa ; 
Sed  non  immerito. . . 


t  V.  114 :  Et  modicmn  deest,  qnin  regnet  et  ipsa ; 

Nam  qnidqtdd  Toluit  de  rebiu  fecit  et  actis.— £<}. 
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he  fled  secretly  by  night,  and  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
rejoining  his  new  monarch.  '^I'alter  was  at  this  moment  carry- 
ing on  war  at  the  head  of  his  Huns,  and  his  movements  were 
everywhere  attended  with  success. 

Ospim,  the  queen,  having  become  informed  of  Hagen'S' 
escape,  and  fearing  that  of  "Walter,  who  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  pillar  of  the  empire,  earnestly  eidiorted  Attila 
to  marry  him  to  a  princess  selected  from  the  daughters  of  the 
Huns,  and  provided  with  a  rich  dowry,  in  order  to  be  surer  of* 
retaining  him  in  his  service.  The  king  approved  her  advice,, 
and  when  Walter,  who  was  then  away  on  some  campaign,  had 
returned  with  his  army,  he  offered  the  young  warrior  a  oeauti- 
ful  wife  and  immense  riches.  But  Walter,  who  had  already 
other  designs  in  his  head,  refused,  under  the  pretext  of  being 
unwilling  to  contract  an  alliance  which  might  divert  him  from 
his  military  life  and  from  the  service  of  the  kins.  A  new  war 
having  broken  out  soon  after,  Walter  again  had  the  command 
of  it,  and  distinguished  himself  even  more  than  ordinarily. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  capital  he  is  received  with  great  demon- 
strations of  delight  on  the  part  of  the  people.  But  the  hero 
withdraws  from  the  scene  of  congratulation  and  of  joy  at  an 
early  hour,  and  without  thinking  of  his  repose,  although  very 
much  fatigued. 

Having  entered  the  palace,  he  immediately  repairs  to  the 
apartments  of  the  king,  where  he  finds  Hildegunde  all  alone. 
Embracing  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  he  says  to  her, 
"  I  am  dymg  with  thirst,  go  and  get  me  something  to  drink." 
They  both  were  aware  that  they  had  been  affianced  to  each 
other  from  their  infancy.  Hildegunde  bestirs  herself;  she  im- 
mediately fills  a  large  and  costly  goblet  with  wine,  and  presents 
it  to  Walter.  The  latter  takes  it  in  one  hand,  while  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  with  the  other  he  holds  and  presses 
that  of  his  affianced,  who,  standing  before  him,  looks  at  him 
without  saying  a  word.  After  having  quaffed  the  beverage, 
the  youth  returns  the  empty  cup  to  her  with  these  words: 
''  Our  lot  is  a  common  and  a  mutual  one,  Hildegunde  ;  we  are 
both  of  us  exiles ;  we  have  been  betrothed  to  each  other ;  have 
the  affianced  nothing  to  say  to  each  other  ?" 

Hildegunde,  under  the  impression  that  Walter  was  riierely 
jesting,  hesitates  a  moment  and  then  replies :  "  Why  dost  thou* 
say  what  thou  really  dost  not  desire  and  what  is  not  in  thy 
heart?  Canst  thou  still  recognize  me,  poor  captive  tliat  I  am, 
as  thy  betrothed  ?" 

"  lar  be  it  from  my  intention  to  trifle  with  thee,"  was  the 
young  warrior's  reply,  "  there  is  no  deceit  in  what  I  say,  Hilde- 
gunde.   We  are  alone  here,  and  if  I  could  believe  thee  pos- 
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gessed  of  a  little  tenderness  for  me  and  of  confidence  in  my 
advice,  I  should  instantly  reveal  to  thee  the  secrets  of  my  heart. 

At  these  words,  Hildegnnde,  courtesy ing  to  Walter,  said  to 
him :  "  Command,  my  lord,  and  whatever  thy  command  may 
be,  it  shall  be  done  with  more  alacrity  than  if  it  were  my  own 
desire."  "  I  am  weary  of  exile,"  rejoined  Walter,  "  I  cannot 
help  thinkinff  every  day  of  Aquitania,  my  sweet  native  land. 
I  have  therefore  resolved  to  flee  secretly,  and  I  should  already 
have  departed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  chagrin  of  abandoning 
Hildegunde."  "  Whatever  my  master  may  ordain,  pleasure  or 
pain,  my  love  for  him  will  make  it  all  agreeable  and  sweet  to 
me,"  was  Hildegunde's  reply. 

Thereupon  Walter,  continuing  the  conversation,  said  to  Hil- 
-degunde  m  a  low  voice :  *'  The  queen  has  intrusted  thee  with 
the  care  of  her  treasures.  Select  in  the  first  place,  one  of  the 
king's  helmets,  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  cuirass,  bearing  the  mark 
of  its  workman.  Take  then  two  small  boxes  and  fill  each  of 
them  with  pearls  and  jewels,  to  such  an  extent  that  you  can 
scarcely  carry  them.  Make  four  pair  of  shoes  for  me  and  as 
many  for  thyself,  which  thou  shalt  put  into  the  boxes  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  space.  Order  the  queen's  workmen  to  fabricate 
hooks  for  catching  birds  and  fishes ;  this  will  be  our  food  on 
our  way,  and  I  shall  myself  be  the  fisherman  and  the  fowler. 
Be  careful  to  have  everything  ready  within  a  week  from  now. 

"  I  will  now  tell  thee  how  I  propose  to  manage  in  regard  to 
our  flight.  Seven  days  hence,  I  shall  prepare  a  great  banquet 
to  the  king,  the  queen,  the  princes  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
land.  I  shall  use  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  make  them 
drink  to  such  an  excess,  that  not  one  of  them  shall  be  capable 
of  perceiving  anything  around  him.  Thou  shalt  drink  no  more 
wine  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  quench  thy  thirst,  and  when 
they  all  shall  be  buried  in  the  sleep  of  inebriety,  we  will  take 
our  departure  for  the  West." 

Hiloegunde  did  all  that  her  lover  had  commanded.  On  the 
iseventh  day,  Walter  prepares  a  magnificent  feast,  of  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  give  a  description  here.  I  may  also  omit 
relating  in  detail  how  all  the  guests  present  ended  by  falling 
asleep  pell-mell,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  Walter  and  Hilde- 
gunde  were  the  only  persons  in  the  palace,  that  remained  in  a 
condition  to  will  or  to  do  a  rational  thing. 

Walter  then  calls  his  lady-love,  and  orders  her  to  bring  the 
different  articles  she  had  prepared  for  the  way,  while  he  liim- 
self  leads  forth  from  the  stable  his  excellent  charger,  the  very 
best  of  horses,  which  from  its  strength  and  courage  he  had 
called  the  lion.  After  having  saddled  and  bridled  him,  he 
loads  him  with  some  provisions,  and  with  the  two  boxes  filled 
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with  precious  objects.  He  himself  thereupon  dons  his  cuirass, 
puts  on  his  helmet,  fits  his  golden  greaves  to  his  feet,  and  sirds 
on  two  swords,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Huns,  a  two-edged 
one  on  his  left  side,  and  a  single-edged  one  on  his  right. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  lance,  in  his  left  a  buckler  and  a 
fishing-rod,  and  thus  provided  and  equipped  he  sets  out  on  his 
march,  which  he  bemns  with  somewhat  Mtering  mid  uncertain 
steps.  Hildegunde  follows,  leading  the  horse,  that  carried  their 
treasure,  their  baggage  and  a  few  arrows,  by  its  bridle. 

Thus  they  commenced  and  thus  they  pursued  their  journey. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling  all  night  long ;  but  at 
sunrise  they  sought  the  woods  for  some  sequestered  spot  where 
they  might  hide  themselves  and  take  their  iPest  Poor  Hilde- 
gunde was  disquieted  by  everything.  Everything  inspired  her 
with  dread,  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
the  flight  of  a  bird.  But  she  was  fleeing  from  me  land  of  exile, 
she  was  returning  to  her  native  soil,  and  this  thought  was  to  her 
a  source  of  strength  and  hope.  They  carefully  avoided  the 
merry  boroughs,  the  fertile  plains,  and  sought  by  way  of  pre- 
ference the  uninhabited  and  wild  places  of  the  mountains  and 
the  forests. 

Meanwhile  they  at  the  palace  of  Attila  awake  at  last  from 
their  long  slumber,  and  the  king  himself  is  the  first  of  the 
number.  He  looks  for  Walter,  ne  orders  his  attendants  to 
search  for  him,  he  inquires  of  every  one,  but  none  can  give 
him  any  information  in  regard  to  him.  Nevertheless  he  has 
as  yet  no  sinister  suspicions,  until  queen  Ospim,  whom  the  dis- 
appearance of  Hildegunde  had  enabled  to  divine  the  whole,, 
comes  to  announce  the  truth  of  the  story  to  the  king. 

Attila,  transported  with  rage  at  the  news,  tears  his  garments, 
gives  utterance  to  broken  and  delirious  words,  and  refuses  to 
admit  any  one  into  his  presence ;  he  rejects  all  nourishment 
and  drink.  At  night  he  throws  himself  on  his  bed,  but  he  can 
find  no  rest.  He  turns  over  from  one  side  \jo  the  other ;  he 
rises  suddenly  and  then  falls  back  again.  After  having  thus, 
passed  a  restless  night,  he  summons  his  officers  and  counsellora 
in  the  morning,  ana  he  accosts  them  thus :  "  Is  there  any  one 
among  you  that  can  bring  me  back  "Walter,  bring  him  back 
Ijound,  like  a  dog^  that  has  escaped  from  his  master?  If  there 
is,  let  him  show  himself  and  I  will  cover  and  overload  him  with 
gold." 

Among  those  present,  there  were  dukes,  counts,  valiant  heroes, 
ambitious  of  glory  and  renown ;  there  were  others  again,  who^ 
were  fond  of  gold,  and  yet  none  of  them  was  bold  enough  to> 
venture  on  the  pursuit  of  Walter,  and  to  rim  the  risk  of  en- 
countering him  face  to  face  or  of  having  a  passage  of  arms  with 
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him.  His  valor  and  his  strength  were  too  well  known  to  them ; 
they  had  seen  him  too  often  cutting  down  entire  troops  of  war- 
riors, without  even  being  wounded  himself.  The  kmg  could 
therefore  not  prevail  on  any  one  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive. 

And  the  fugitive  continued  to  pursue  his  journey  by  nighf, 
and  to  pass  his  days  in  the  woods  where  he  occupied  himself 
by  catcning  birds  with  every  kind  of  snares.  But  whenever 
lie  arrived  at  the  banks  of  some  river,  he  took  out  his  tackle  and 
began  to  fish,  thus  providing,  sometimes  in  one  way  and  some- 
times in  another,  food  for  himself  and  for  his  lady-love,  with 
whom  he  never  took  the  slightest  liberty.* 

Forty  da^s  had-  thus  elapsed,  since  the  young  hero  had  left 
Attila's  residence,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fortieth  day  he 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  great  river  called  the  Rhine,  wnich 
flows  by  a  certain  city,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  called  Worms, 
There  Walter  gave  in  payment  of  his  passage  some  fish  which 
he  had  caught  oefore  m  another  place,  and  after  having  been 
instantly  ferried  across  the  stream,  he  again  pursued  his  home- 
ward journey  with  increased  rapidity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  boatman,  who  had 
conveyed  him  across  the  stream,  rose  at  a  very  early  hour,  in 
order  to  go  to  Worms,  and  there  carried  the  fish,  which  he  had 
received  as  payment,  to  the  king's  cook.  The  fish  were  cooked, 
and  served  up  on  Gunther's  table,  who  on  examining  them  said 
to  his  cui^imer  :  "  I  never  saw  such  fish  before  in  3ie  country 
of  the  Franks ;  they  must  be  foreign  fish.  Pray  tell  me  where 
they  come  frbm."t  The  cook  replied  that  it  was  the  boatman 
who  had  given  them  to  him.  The  king  then  immediately  sends 
for  the  latter,  who  on  his  arrival  recounts  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  obtained  them  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Yesterday,  as  I  happened  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
I  saw  a  traveller  advancing  toward  me  with  rapid  strides,  who 
seemed  ready  for  combat,  clad  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  his 
lance  in  one  hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  other.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  man  of  great  strength ;  for  under  the 
enormous  weight  of  nis  arms  he  marched  with  an  easy  and  a 
rapid  step.  He  was  followed  by  a  young  lady  of  enchanting 
beauty,  leading  a  horse  by  the  bridle,  surmounted  by  two  boxes 
which  at  every  movement  of  the  horse  emitted  a  sound  similar 
to  the  chinking  of  little  bits  of  silver  and  of  gold.    This  is  all 

*  Sioqne  famis  pestem  pepnlit  tolerando  laborem. 
Namqae  toto  tempore  fugs  se  viiviiiis  nsii 
Continiiit  vir  WalUuuriiu,  Uodabilis  'hsto.—Ed. 

t  V.  443 :  Ergo  iBtiufiinodi  piBces  mihi  Franeia  nmioaam  ostendit, 
Die  mihi  qaantouas,  cuihas  homo  detolit  illos. — Ed^ 
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that  lean  tell  about  the  man  who  has  given  me  the  fish  in  pay- 
ment for  his  passage." 

When  Hi^n,  who  was  among  the  number  of  the  guests, 
heard  these  words,  he  exclaimed  joyfully :  "  Congratulate  me ! 
From  what  I  now  hear,  I  am  sure  that  my  friend  Walter  has 
returned  from  the  countrv  of  the  Huns  !"*  "  Congratulate  me 
too !"  was  King  Gunther's  exclamation  then,  "  for  God  returns 
me  now  the  treasures  which  my  father  long  ago  was  forced  to 
send  to  King  Attila." 

No  sooner  has  he  said  these  words,  than  he  strikes  the 
table  with  his  foot,  and  rising  abruptly  orders  his  horse  to  be 
saddled  and  brought  to  him,  mounts  it  and  commands  twelve 
of  the  strongest  and  most  daring  of  his  warriors,  with  Hagen 
at  their  head,  to  follow  him.  Hagen,  who  has  not  forgotten 
his  old  friend  and  companion  in  exile,  endeavors  to  divert  the 
king  from  his  design  ;  but  the  latter,  so  far  from  listening  to 
him,  is  all  the  more  impatient  for  it  and  exclaims :  "  Quick !  my 
gallant  warriors,  make  haste !  Let  all  of  you  be  armed ;  put  on 
your  coats  of  mail ;  let  us  not  suffer  a  treasure  to  escape/'t 

In  a  moment  they  were  all  ready ;  a  moment  more  and  they 
were  on  the  traces  of  the  king,  anxious  to  overtake  Walter, 
eager  to  despoil  him  of  his  booty.  Hagen  alone  made  another 
attempt  to  check  the  king,  but  the  latter  still  refused  to  listen 
to  his  advice.^ 

Meanwhile  the  brave  Aquitanian  was  advancing  further  and 
further  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  until  at  last  he  reached  the 
forest  of  the  Vosges.  This  was  a  dense  forest  of  immense  extent, 
full  of  wild  beasts  and  perpetually  resounding  with  the  din  of 
horns  and  the  barking  of  hounds.  In  an  out-of-the-wav  part  of 
this  forest  and  in  a  narrow  defile  of  the  mountains  tnere  was 
a  cavern,  formed  not  by  a  subterranean  chasm,  but  by  the 
falling  of  the  mountain-top,  and  within  its  limits  grew  many 
green  herbs  which  were  good  to  eat. 

"  Let  us  ascend  thither,"  said  Walter ;  "  there  I  shall  at  last 

*  V.  446 :  Congaadete  mihi,  qaeso,  qaia  taUa  novi. 

WaltliArias,  coUega  mens,  remeavit  ab  Hania. — Ed, 

t  V.  481 :  Ke  tardate  viri !  precingite  corpora  ferro ! 
♦  •  ♦        '    ♦  •  « 

V.  515 :  Accelerate  viri !  Jam  nano  eapietis  eamdem. 

Nnmqnam  hodie  efltagiet ;  ftirata  talenta  relinqoet. — Ed, 

^  Hagen  uses  the  following  language  in  his  attempt  to  divert  Gnnther  from  his 

pnrpose: 

V.  520 :  Si  toties  ta  Waltharinm  pugnasse  videres, 
Qaotieng  ego  nova  ciede  farentem, 

Nanqaam  tarn  facile  spoliandnm  forte  pntares, 

«  «  •  •  • 

V.  527 :  Qoisqais  ei  congressns  erat,  mox  Tartara  vidit. 
0  rex  et  comiteSf  experto  credite,  qaantns 
.   In  clipenm  sargat,  qua  torbine  torqaeat  hastam. — Ed. 
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be  able  to  repose  at  my  ease  and  in  safety*"  And  indeed^  he 
was  very  much  in  want  of  it ;  for  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  flight  he  had  never  had  any  rest  except  by  leaning 
on  his  shield,  and  he  had  scarcely  ever  closed  his  eyes.  This 
time  he  lays  aside  his  armor,  and  placing  his  head  npon  the 
knees  of  his  aflSanced,  he  says  to  her :  "  Be  on  thy  guard,  Hil- 
degunde ;  the  air  is  pnre  and  here  is  a  fine  prospect  over  all  the 
country.  Look  carefully  on  every  side,  and  if  thou  seest  clouds 
of  dust  arising  anywhere,  then  wake  me  gently,  gently  with  a 
light  touch  of  the  hand  ;  and  even  if  thou  shouldst  see  a  whole 
army  advancing  toward  our  hiding-place,  beware,  my  darling,  of 
rousingme  too  suddenly."  In  uttering  these  words  he  falls  asleep. 

Meanwhile  Gunther,  while  riding  along  with  full  speed,  dis- 
covers footsteps  in  the  dust,  and  he  exclaims,  delighted :  "  On- 
ward !  my  brave  warriors,  we've  found  it !  we've  got  the  trea- 
sure he  has  stolen !"  But  Hagen  replied :  "  My  master,  hadst 
thou  seen  Walter  as  often  as  I  have  seen  him,  with  his  arms  in 
his  hands,  thou  wouldst  not  be  in  such  a  haste  to  join  him ; 
tliou  wouldst  not  deem  it  so  easy  to  rob  him  of  what  he  holds. 
I  have  followed  the  Huns  to  the  battlefield ;  I  have  seen  Walter 
at  their  head  combating  the  nations  both  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  all  who  ventured  to 
attack  him."  Hagen's  expostulation  was  in  vain.  The  king 
was  constantly  advancing  closer  toward  the  mountain,  until 
Hildegunde  from  the  top  discovered  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by 
the  feet  of  their  horses.  She  then  awakens  Walter  gently  and 
by  degrees,  and  the  warrior,  with  his  eyes  half  open,  asks  her 
whether  she  saw  anything.  "  I  see,"  says  Hildegunde, "  I  see 
something  like  a  troop  of  men  advancing  from  beu)w." 

Then  Walter,  shaking  off  his  sleep  entirely,  puts  on  bis  armor, 
resumes  his  lance  ana  buckler,  and  prepares  for  combat.  At 
this  very  moment  Hildegunde  perceives  the  glittering  of  lances 
and  distinguishes  a  body  of  mounted  warriors.  "  There  are  the 
Huns !"  she  then  exclaims  while  falling  on  her  knees,  ^^  alas, 
there  are  the  Huns !  O,  my  sweet  master,  cut  off  my  head ; 
and  let  not  her  who  was  to  be  thine  own  be  touched  by  an- 
other!"* "Do  not  say  so,  do  not  speak  thus,  my  gentle 
friend,"  replied  the  youthful  hero ;  "  banish  all  fear  and  let  me 
manage,  Hildegunde  I  God,  who  has  so  often  rescued  me  from 
danger,  will  also  be  my  help  in  this  emergency." 

While  pronouncing  these  words,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  then 
immediately  adds  with  a  smile :  "  No,  no,  these  are  not  the 
Huns ;  they  are  Frankish  bandits,  men  of  the  country,  and  I 


Hano9  bic,  inqult,  habemos. 


Obsecro,  mi  senior,  mea  colla  secentor, 

Ut  aase  non  menii  thalamo  tibi  soeiari, 

Naluiis  jam  olterias  paciar  oonsocia  carnis. — Ed, 
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perceive  among  them  my  friend  Hagen ;  I  know  him  by  his 
nelmet."  Thereupon  he  takes  his  position  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cavern  and  continues  to  encourage  Hildegunde  who  stands 
trembling  behind  him.  "  No,  no,  I  venture  to  predict  that  not 
one  of  me  Franks  who  comes  to  seek  me  iiere  will  ever 
return  to  boast  to  his  wife  of  having  taken  anything  from 
me." 

But  scarcely  had  he  finished  these  words,  when  lie  condemns 
them  affain  as  too  haughinr,  and  on  his  knees  beseeches  God  to 
pardon  nim.  He  then  takes  a  second  look  at  the  Franks  and 
examines  them  more  closely.  "  Of  all  those  whom  I  see  be- 
low," says  he,  '^  I  am  afraid  of  none  but  Hagen.  He  alone 
knows  my  way  of  fighting,  and  though  I  also  know  his  own,  I 
am  well  aware  how  strong  and  brave  he  is.  If  I  ^et  through 
with  him,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest,  Hildegunde ;  I 
shall  then  still  live  for  you." 

When  Hagen  on  the  other  hand  saw  "Walter  so  well  in- 
trenched, he  turns  to  the  king  and  says :  "  I  beseech  you  again, 
my  lord,  do  not  provoke  this  warrior !  Send  first  a  messenger 
to  him  to  inquire  after  his  name,  his  family  and  country  ;  from 
whence  he  came,  and  whether  he  would  not  rather  surrender 
his  treasure  than  risk  a  hostile  encounter  with  us.  If,  as  I  pre- 
sume, this  man  is  really  Walter,  Walter  is  a  discreet  and  pru- 
dent  man,  and  wiU  perhaps  comply  with  yonr  request  from  mo- 
tives  of  generosity  and  honor." 

Ounther  approves  the  advice.  He  orders  Kamelon  to  go  and 
make  this  proposal  to  the  stranger.  Kamelon  was  the  governor' 
of  the  famous  city  of  Metz.  He  had  been  sent  there  from  the 
country  of  the  Franks  and  it  was  then  his  place  of  residence. 
He  haa  come  to  the  court  of  Gunther  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  some  presents,  and  he  had  only  arrived  me  day  before 
the  news  from  Walter  became  known.  When  he  had  heard 
the  order  of  the  king,  Kamelon  flies  with  the  speed  of  wind  ; 
he  traverses  the  plam,  ascends  the  mountain,  and  having  ap- 
proached the  young  warrior  within  speaking  distance,  he  thus 
accosts  him :  ^'Stranger,  tell  who  thou  art,  whence  thou  comest 
and  whither  thou  art  going?" 

"Tell  me  thyself  first,"  replied  Walter,  "whether  thou  com- 
est of  thine  own  accord  or  at  the  behest  of  another."  "  It  is  the 
powerful  King  Qxmther  who  sends  me  to  get  some  information 
m  regard  to  thy  affitirs,"  was  Kamelon's  reply.  "I  do  not 
know  what  inducement  thy  king  could  have  to  inquire  into  the 
affairs  of  travellers,"  rejoined  Walter ; "  but  I  am  quite  willing 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  regard  to  mine.  M;^  name  is  Walte  r 
and  I  was  bom  in  Aquitania.  When  yet  an  mfant,.  my  father 
gave  me  as  a  hostage  to  the  Huns.    I  Eved  among  them  for  a 
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the  combat.  Egfried  the  Saxon  advances  in  his  turn,  mounted 
on  a  spotted  charger.  No  sooner  does  Walter  i)erceive  him 
within  proper  distance  and  ready  to  fight,  than  ne  exclaims : 
"  Tell  me  whether  thou  art  a  tangible  body,  a  Teritable  being 
of  flesh  and  bone,  or  whether  thou  art  not  rather  a  mere  airy 
phantom  ?  Never  have  I  seen  any  one  that  resembles  the  sav- 
age spirits  of  the  woods  as  much  as  thou  dost."  Egfried  replies 
with  a  smile :  "  Thy  Celtic  speech  betrays  too  clearly,  that 
thou  art  bom  of  that  race  of  men  which  nature  has  made  buf- 
foons above  all  others.  If  thou  approachest  within  the  rc^ch 
of  my  sword,  thou  mayst  hereafter  relate  to  the  Saxons  9^?X 
thou  hast  combated  a  spirit  of  the  woods  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Vosffes.  But  far  off  as  thou  art,  this  javelin  will 
soon  tell  me  whether  thou  art  made  of  spirit  or  of  flesh." 
Thereupon  he  hurls  his  javelin,  the  point  of  which  is  broken  in 
"Walter  s  shield,  and  the  latter,  discharging  his  missile  in  his 
turn,  says :  "  Here,  take  what  the  buffoon  of  Ac^uitania  sends 
in  exchange  to  the  spirit  of  the  woods."  The  missile  piercing 
Egfried's  buckler  and  breaking  his  coat  of  mail,  transfixes  his 
lungs. 

Ine  fifth  combat  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence,  but  the  sixth  is 
extremely  interesting.  A  young  warrior  by  the  name  of  Pata- 
fried,  Hagen's  nephew,  now  advances  agamst  the  Aquitanian 
hero. 

His  uncle,  perceiving  him  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  endeavors 
to  check  him  and  halloas :  "  Stay,  I  beseech  thee !  Where  art 
thou  going,  giddy  youth  ?  Dost  thou  not  see  that  death 's  be- 
fore thee?  ^Ks  thy  presumption  that  has  made  thee  blind, 
dear  nephew.  Thou  hast  not  strength  enough  to  combat  Wal- 
ter." 6ut  Patafried  is  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  friendly  ad- 
vice ;  the  love  of  glory  impels  him  onward,  and  Hagen's  lamen- 
tations at  his  obstinacy  are  in  vain.  Walter,  though  yet  at  a 
considerable  distance,  nevertheless  perceives  the  chagrm  of  his 
former  companion,  and  addressing  himself  to  Patafried  as 
he  advances  toward  him,  he  savs :  "  Brave  youth,  permit  me 
to  ffive  thee  an  advice.  Do  not  listen  to  thy  blind  impetuosity, 
and  preserve  thyself  for  a  better  lot.  Look  at  these  corpses 
here ;  they  too  were  gallant  men.  Kenounce  this  combat,  I 
entreat  thee ;  do  not  constrain  me  to  deprive  thee  of  thy  life ; 
do  not  render  me  odious  by  thy  death." 

"  Why  dost  thou  trouble  thyself  about  my  death,  thou  inso- 
lent Aquitanian  ?"  was  the  youth's  reply.  "  Desist  from  fur- 
ther words  and  be  ready  to  defend  thyself."  He  then  launches 
his  pike  at  the  Aquitanian.  The  latter  wards  it  off  with  his* 
own,  and  the  pike  flies  on  until  it  strikes  the  grouiKl  before  the 
fieet  of  Hildegunde,  who  in  her  fright  shrieks  out  aloud ;  and 
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after  recovering  to  some  extent  from  her  agitation,  scarcely  ven- 
tures to  ndse  her  eyes  to  see  whether  her  friend  was  still  alive. 
Walter  requests  the  young  man  a  second  time  to  retreat ;  but 
the  latter  without  replying  draws  his  sword.  Walter  having  at 
last  become  incensed,  protects  himself  with  his  buckler  and 
evades  the  blow,  but  the  miss  stretches  his  antagonist  flat  upon 
the  ground.  And  it  would  now  have  been  all  over  with  him,  if 
in  his  movement  to  parry  the  blow,  Walter  had  not  fallen  on 
his  knees.  They  both  rise  at  the  same  time.  But  in  the  twink* 
ling  of  an  eye,  the  obstinate  young  num  falls  again  to  rise  no 
more. 

After  the  death  of  Qerwit,  the  count  of  Worms,  and  the  sev- 
enth of  the  champions  immolated  by  the  hand  of  Walter,  the 
remaining  warriors  begin  to  vacillate  in  their  resolution  and  to 
beseech  the  king  to  refrain  from  further  hostilities.  *  But  the 
king,  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  shame  of  failing  in  an 
attempt  which  he  had  thought  so  easy,  exhorts  them  not  to  lose 
their  courage  and  to  avenge  their  companions  like  brave  men. 
Several  of  them  woidd  have  proceeded  toeether  to  attack  the 
invincible  Aquitanian,  but  the  position  which  the  latter  had 
adopted  did  not  admit  of  the  approach  of  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

Walter,  perceiving  their  hesitation  and  embarrassment^ 
makes  haste  to  profit  by  it.  He  doffs  his  helmet  and  suspend- 
ing it  on  a  tree  ne  wipes  his  face  which  was  completely  covered 
with  sweat,  and  inhaies  for  a  moment  at  his  ease  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  air  around  hin). 

But  lo  1  the  hero  is  attacked  by  the  eighth  champion,  who 
darts  at  him  in  full  gallop  before  he  has  had  the  time  to  put 
himself  on  his  guard  again  or  to  don  his  helmet.  But  in  »pite 
of  these  disadvantages,  Walter  soon  gets  the  better  of  the  im- 
portunate assailant  witliout  any  difficulty. 

The  ninth  assault  has  this  interesting  peculiarity  about  it, 
that  it  presents  to  us  a  picture  of  a  mode  of  combat  which  is 
quite  peculiar  to  the  Franks.  Four  adversaries  unite  their 
efforts  against  Walter.  Helmnod  is  the  first  to  advance,  witli 
his  angon  in  his  hand,  which  was  to  be  launched  at  Walter^  The 
angon  was  a  sort  of  iron  trident  or  triple  arrow  with  recurvate 
barbs,  attached  to  a  long  cord  or  line,  the  end  of  which  rested 
in  the  hand  of  him  who  was  to  hurl  it.  Helmnod's  angon  was 
attached  to  three  cords.    He  hurls  it  at  Walter,  and  me  wea- 

Eon  becomes  instantly  riveted  to  the  hero's  buckler,  Helmnod 
olding  on  to  one  of  the  cords,  while  TVogunt  and  Tenaste, 
the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  champions,  aidea  by  the  king  him- 
self, pull  at  the  three  cords  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  make 
the  hero  fall  to  the  ground.     They  finally  succeed  in  wresting 
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his  buckler  from  him,  and  they  now  flatter  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  an  easy  victory,  which  appears  so  much  the  more 
cei*tain,  as  Walter  nas  not  yet  found  leisure  to  take  up  his  hel- 
met again. 

But  Walter  remains  erect  and  immovable,  in  spite  of  all  the 
desperate  eflForts  of  the  four  champions.  Finally,  nowever,  irri- 
tate at  a  stru2e:le  in  which  he  expended  his  strenfi^th  in  vain, 
he  Hirow8  away^B  bnckler  and  in^  npon  the^ur  cham! 
pions  kills  Helmnod  and  Trogunt,  before  they  were  able  to 
take  up  their  arms  again,  which  they  had  laid  aside  in  order  to 
pull  at  the  cord  of  the  angon.  Tenaste,  though  already  in  pos- 
session of  his  lance  and  buckler,  is  likewise  vanquished  and  slain. 
King  Gunther  alone  escapes  from  the  blows  of  Walter,  and 
having  mounted  his  steed  flies  straight  to  Hagen,  who  from  the 
eminence  on  which  he  had  remained  had  been  a  witness  to  all 
these  proceedings.  Here  I  shall  stop  abridging  and  recommence 
translating. 

Having  come  up  to  Hagen,  the  king  conjures  him  to  come 
to  his  assistance,  and  to  join  him  in  his  attempt  to  combat 
Hagen.  "  What  a  requirement,"  was  Hagen's  reply ;  "  am  I 
not  a  coward  ? — a  man  whose  blood  is  chifled  at  the  approach 
of  danger?  Did  not  my  sire  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  an 
arrow,  and  did  he  not  always  have  his  reasons  for  refusing  to 
fight  ?  Hast  thou  not  said  all  this  before  my  companions  in 
arms?  Very  well  1  I  owe  no  longer  anything  to  a  king  who 
has  spoken  after  this  fashion." 

But  Gunther  redoubles  his  entreaties:  "In  the  name  of 
heaven,  Hagen,  lay  aside  thy  anger,  give  up  thy  spite  I  I  have 
offend^  thee,  it  is  true,  and  I  acknowledge  it.  But  ask  any 
reparation  thou  mayst  see  fit,  and  there  is  none  but  what  I  am 
willing  to  make  thee.  See  here  thy  comrades  stretched  dead 
upon  flie  ground!  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to. let  them  molder 
without  revenge  ?  Could  words  have  inflicted  deeper  wounds 
on  thee  than  the  blows  which  struck  them  dead  ?  Alas !  thy 
resentment  ought  rather  to  be  directed  against  him  who  slew 
them,  and  who  to-day  will  probably  deprive  us  all  of  our  honor. 
To  have  lost  all  these  our  gallant  men  is  a  great  calamity,  but 
to  lose  our  fame  and  glory,  too,  is  much  worse  still.  Oh  I  how 
shall  we  wipe  away  so  terrible  a  disgrace?  Where  are  our 
chiefs?  the  Franks  will  presently  ask  us  with  a  derisive  smile. 
What!  have  all  of  them  been  slain  by  a  single  man,  by  a 
stranger,  by  an  unknown  combatant  ?" 

Hagen  still  hesitates  in  spite  of  all  these  prayers ;  he  thinks 
of  his  former  friendship  toward  Walter,  and  of  the  years  they 
had  spent  together ;  but  he  sees  his  king  a  suppliant  before 
him,  and,  more  than  all,  he  dreads  the  loss  of  his  heroic  fame, 
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in  case  he  should  persist  in  his  resolution  not  to  fight.  And  yet 
he  at  last  works  up  his  mind  to  it :  "  What  is  it  thou  art  com- 
manding, my  lord  f "  said  he  to  Gunther ;  "  whatever  it  may 
be,  I  am  ready  to  obey  thee.  Only  let  us  not  attempt  the 
impossible,  let  us  not  perpetrate  any  folly.  I  know  Walter 
well ;  he  would  have  made  of  all  of  them  what  he  has  made  of 
eleven ;  he  would  have  accomplished  in  the  open  field  what  he 
has  done  in  this  narrow  mountain-pass.  Nevertheless,  since 
thou  meditatest  a  new  assault,  since  shame  even  more  than 
grief  impel  thee  to  revenge,  I'll  sacrifice  my  sense  of  gratitude 
and  I'll  be  ready  to  assist  thee.  But  let  us  not  combat  here. 
Let  us  retreat,  and  let  us  draw  Walter  from  his  vantaffe-^ound. 
Let  us  lay  an  ambuscade  somewhere,  imtil,  tmder  the  impres- 
sion that  we  have  left,  he  descends  from  his  eminence  and  pur- 
sues his  joumev  across  the  plain.  Then  let  us  attack  him  ^om 
behind  with  all  our  force  united.  Since  thou  desirest  to  fig^t, 
be  careful  to  be  ready  for  stem  effort  on  the  occasion.    I'll 

fuarantee  that  Widter  will  not  fiee,  though  he  may  be  assailed 
y  both  of  us." 

Hagen's  advice  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  king.  He 
embraces  him  with  joy,  and  both  of  them  depart  in  search  of  a 
place  where  they  miffht  hide  themselves  conveniently  and  find 
suitable  pasture  for  their  horses. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  the  Aquitanian  deliberates  within 
himself  whether  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  pursue  his  journey 
directly  across  the  plain,  or  whether  it  was  best  to  spend  the 
night  in  safety  in  the  mountain  cave.  He  is  distrustful  of 
Hagen  on  account  of  the  embrace  which  he  had  seen  the  king 
bestow  on  him.  Sometimes  he  apprehends  that  his  two 
adversaries  might  only  have  returned  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
return  again  by  night  with  reinforcements,  and  to  attack  him 
again  by  daybreak;  sometimes  he  again  suspects  that  tibey 
might  both  be  concealed  in  ambush  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 
He  is  moreover  totally  unacquainted  with  the  by-ways  of  the 
forest ;  he  might  go  astray,  or  he  might  lead  his  laay-love  to 
the  verge  of  some  precipice  or  to  the  haunts  of  savage  beasts. 
After  having  duly  considered  all  these  things,  he  says  to  him- 
self: ^'  My  part  is  chosen ;  I  shall  pass  the  night  here,  and  this 
insolent  king  shall  not  be  able  to  say  that  I've  escaped  into 
obscurity  like  a  robber." 

After  having  uttered  these  words,  he  proceeds  to  cut  bushes, 
branches  and  stakes,  wherewith  he  closes  the  entrance  of  the 
defile.  This  being  accomplished,  he  bends  sobbing  over  the 
corpses  of  those  whom  he  nad  slain,  embraces  them  one  after 
the  other,  and  kneeling  with  his  face  toward  the  east,  and  his 
sword  unsheathed  in  his  hand,  he  pronounces  the  following 
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prayer :  "I  thank  the  Oi'eator  of  all  things,  him  without  whose 
permission  nothing  can  take  place,  for  having  protected  me 
against  the  attacks  and  insults  of  my  enemies,  and  I  humbly 
beseech  the  Lord,  who  dedires  the  destruction  of  evil  but  not 
of  evil-^oers,  to  permit  me  to  see  all  these  departed  enemies 
again  in  heaven. 

After  having  finished  his  prayer,  he  rises  and  bemis  to  wattle 
some  small  twigs  into  the  shape  of  ropes,  wherewith  he  fastens 
the  six  remaining  horses  of  those  which  had  been  brought  by 
Gunther's  men.  He  then  disencumbers  himself  of  the  weight 
of  his  armor,  and  turning  to  his  jonng  friend  consoles  her  with 
tender  and  affectionate  words.  They  take  a  little  nourishment, 
and  Walter,  reclining  on  his  shield,  commits  the  first  watch  of 
the  night  to  his  fair  companion,  reserving  the  second,  tlie 
matinal  and  the  most  perilous  o(  the  two,  for  himself.  Hilde- 
gunde,  sitting  by  his  side,  keeps  her  vigils  according  to  her 
custom,  warbling  various  songs  in  order  to  keep  herself  awake. 
On  awaking  from  his  first  nap,  the  Aquitanian  invites  his  love 
to  rest  in  her  turn,  while  he  himself,  in  a  standing  attitude  and 
leaning  on  his  lance,  keeps  watch  in  his  turn  by  her  side.  He 
thus  passes  the  rest  of  the  ni^ht,  sometimes  listening  attentively, 
in  order  to  assure  himself  whether  he  did  not  hear  some  noise, 
either  close  at  hand  or  afar  off,  sometimes  looking  toward  the 
east  to  watch  the  approach  of  day. 

At  daybreak,  "Walter  strips  the  dead,  not  of  their  garments, 
but  of  tneir  armors,  their  bracelets,  their  l)aldricks,  their  hel- 
mets, their  swords,  and  with  all  this  he  loads  four  of  the  six 
horses  of  which  he  had  despoiled  his  enemies ;  he  places  his 
afBanced  on  the  fifth  and  keeps  the  sixth  himself. 

After  removing  the  obstructions  from  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  he  first  advances  a  short  distance  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitering  the  country  around  him  and  of  listening  whether  the 
wind  mi^ht  not  bring  some  noise,  that  of  a  horse  marching  or 
shaking  its  bridle,  or  that  of  the  clashing  of  steel.  He  hears 
nothing,  and  he  decides  on  setting  out.  He  puts  llie  four  horses 
loaded  with  tiie  newly-acquired  booty  in  front ;  his  fair  com- 
panion on  her  charger  follows  next,  while  he  himself  in  com- 
plete armor  closes  the  rear,  leading  the  horse,  which  carried 
their  treasure,  by  its  bridle. 

They  had  scarcely  advanced  a  thousand  paces,  when  Hilde- 
gunde  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb ;  on  looking  behind  her, 
she  perceived  two  men  desc^iding  precipitously  from  an 
adjoining  eminence.  ^^  Alas  I  our  death  has  onlv  been 
retarded,  she  then  exclainis:  "flee,  mj  lord,  fiee,  they  are 
approaching  toward  usl"  "Walter  turning  around,  perceives 
the  two  men,  and  recognizing  them  at  once,  exclaims :  "  l^o. 
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dear  Hildegande,  no,  I  shall  not  flee.  I  wonld  i^ftther  fight  once 
more^  I  w^d  rather  die.  But  we  must  not  Vd;  dMpabr;  I 
have  had  many  an  escape  firom  ^atet  pcofls  tibkn  th^  one 
before  ns.  dome  1  Take  Lion  by  his  bridl^  and  retfate  as  quick 
as  possible  to  the  neighboring  woods.  IwHl  retnain  here  to 
await  the  emergency  and  to  reply  to  those  whbtti  Inefe  coming." 
Hildegonde  retires  in  obedience  tb  his  request,  while  Wafter 
arms  himself  with  his  shield  and  brandisUng  his  lante  tries  the 
unknown  6hai*ger  he  had  mounted. 

He  had  scarcdy  finished,  when  the  two  adversaries  were 
already  dose  at  hand ;  Hagen  'behind  and  Kibg  Oundier  in 
advance,  who  thus  accosts  uie  Aquitanian  h^iro:  ^Here  then 
ihou  art,  fierce  enemy  of  ours,  out  of  the  lair,  inhere  1ht)U  hadst 
lain  concealed  and  where  thou  didst  gktod  thy  tie^th^  lik^  a 
dog  I  Thou  comest  here  to  fight  on  open  grbund,  ibid  ihi  dildl 
see  whether  the  isirae  will  correspond  with  thy  beginnfeg, 
whether  thou  wilt  keep  the  treasure  thou  hast  stolen  and  whidbi 
renders  thee  so  brave.** 

The  Aquitanian  hero  scarcely  deiens  to  look  at  the  king,  nor 
does  he  favor  him  with  a  reply.  Taming  to  Ha£^  then,  he 
thus  addresses  him :  ^^  Listen  to  me  for  a  momelit,  Hagen ;  tnou 
art  the  only  one  I  wish  to  speak  to.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  that 
could  have  changed  thy  former  amity  so  suddenly  ?  What 
have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  swoid  a^lnst  met 
Alas!  I  had  expected  other  things  of  you  I  I  haa  ima^ned, 
that  if  peradventure  thou  shouldst  hear  of  my  escape  firom 
among  &e  Hims,  tiion  woiildst  come  forth  to  meet  me  with 
alacrity,  in  order  to  congratulate  me  on  my  deliverance ;  that 
thou  wouldst  keep  me,  that  thou  wouldst  conduct  me  to  Ihe 
kingdom  of  thy  father.  I  feared  that  thou  mightet  de^dba  me 
too  long  1  When  I  was  forced  to  traverse  unknown  legions,  I 
tried  to  tranquillize  myself;  I  said  to  myself :  *  Kd;  I  have  nothhig 
to  fear  from  the  Fraiuts ;  Hagen  is  there  atnoflg^ltortn  f  Becau 
to  mind  our  infancy,  our earfiest  sports,  and otirnfst arms.  Was 
there  ever  any  quarrel  bietween  us?  I  lov6d  Ihy  father  as  I  did 
my  own,  and  I  forgot  my  own  Mr  ci(iij03^  yAnljQ  I  lived  in 
thine.  Ah  I  I  conjure  thee,  do  nbt  ^olafcel  our  old  fiiendship, 
and  let  us  refrain  jErom  fighting  with  each  other!  Dost  thou 
want  gold  ?  Fll  offer  thee  as  mu<^  as  will  content  thy  healrt ; 
111  fill  the  hdlow  of  thy  shield  with  it." 

To  tins  discourse  Ha^n  repHes  with  an  angfy  aiirr  ^Thou 
be^inst  by  striking,  W^ter,  knd  then  r^ort;e8t  &  lojguments. 
It  18  tlioQ  thiBt  hast  broken  our  former  fiiendi^.  When  so 
many  of  m'f  companions  and  my  kindred  toP  by  thy  haiid, 
didst  thou  nof  know  that  I  was  hew  t  Dllfet'Urou  not  recog- 
nize me  by  my  arms  ?    Perhaps  I  liii^ht 'hkt^  pardoned  thee 
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thy  cruelties,  exc-uit  one ;  Init  tlion  hast  smitten  with  thy  sword 
a  youth  whom  I  cherished  above  all  other  hciiigs  on  earth,  who 
was  dear  to  all,  amiable  and  comely,  a  tender  blossom.  This  is 
the  blow  that  severed  our  union !  I  do  not  want  thy  gold  ;  I 
want  to  know  whether  thou  art  tlie  only  brave  man  in  the 
world  ;  I  want  to  avenge  my  nephew." 

Uaving  8pokcn  thns,  he  dismomits  his  charpcr  with  a  back- 
word  leap ;  (3iiuther  does  the  same  thing,  and  Walter  is  already 
on  his  feet,  like  themselves.  Hagen  is  the  first  to  launeh  his 
terrible  javelin,  which  sweeps  the  air  along  its  course  in  whirl- 
winds. But  Walter,  perceiving  its  approach,  interposes  his 
buckler  obliquely  in  an  instant ;  by  which,  as  by  the  polished 
face  of  marble,  tlie  gliding  steel  is  turned  aside  and  speeding 
plunges  onward,  until  It  is  completely  buried  in  the  ground. 
Gunther  in  his  turn  hurls  his  spear ;  but  the  steel  sticks  nerveless 
to  the  buckler's  edge  of  ids  antagonist,  who  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  his  arm  precipitates  it  to  the  ground. 

Enraged  by  the  miscarriage  of  their  blows,  the  two  Franks, 
protected  by  their  bucklers,  endeavor  now  to  assail  their  adver- 
sary with  their  sworda  in  hand.  But  the  latter  inspires  them 
with  the  terror  of  bis  own,  and  repulaea  thom  whenever  tbcy 
attempt  to  approach  too  close.  Guiitlier  then  makes  the  mad 
attempt  to  regain  his  javelin,  which  still  stands  finnly  rooted 
in  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  Aquitanian  ;  but  the  latter  does 
not  permit  him  to  advance.  The  king  then  beckons  to  Hagen, 
to  interpose  his  person  between  liimsclf  and  Walter,  in  order  to 
intercept  tlie  movements  of  the  latter,  and  shcatliing  instantly 
his  sword  again  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  freedom  of  motion 
for  his  ri^ht  hand,  be  stoops  at  last  to  seize  his  javelin.  But 
Walter,  mtent  on  all  the  movements  of  his  enemies,  gives 
Hagen  a  vigorous  repulse,  and  having  placed  his  toot  upon  the 
javelin,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ting  was  going  to  grasp 
it,  ho  presses  it  upon  the  knee  of  the  latter  until  ho  crushes  it. 
He  would  have  been  a  dead  man,  had  not  Hagen,  instantly 
advancing  to  his  support,  guarded  bim  with  his  buckler,  while 
be  presented  the  point  of  bis  sword  to  the  front  of  the  Aquita- 
nian. The  latter  dodges  to  avoid  the  blow,  and  the  king 
seizes  the  propitious  moment  to  get  upon  his  feet  again,  still 
trembling  at  the  danger  ho  had  just  incurred. 

Tlie  combat,  which  had  comuienced  at  the  second  hour  of 
the  day,  prolongs  itself  until  the  ninth.  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  cut  short  some  of  its  details,  which  might  prove  trying  to 
the  patience  of  the  reader.  It  may  suffice  to  know,  that  Waiter 
and  his  two  adversaries  end  their  encounter  by  inflicting  on 
each  other,  blow  after  blow,  the  roost  frightful  injuries  and 
gashes.     Tlie  sword  of  his  antagonist  carries  off,  at  a  single 
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cat,  one-half  of  Ganther's  leg  and  a  foot  besides.  Walter  has 
his  right  hand  severed  by  the  glaive  of  Ha^n,  whom  by  a  stab 
of  his  poniard  he  in  revenge  robs  of  his  right  eye.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  exact  though  somewhat  curtailed  translation  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem.  A  few  passages  only  of  a  somewhat 
equivocal  effect  are  omitted : 

W  ounded  and  exhausted  the  three  warriors  at  last  cease  from 
their  combat.  Walter  and  Hagen  maintain  a  sitting  posture  ; 
Qunther  lies  extended  on  the  ground.  The  hero  of  Aquitania 
then  calls  his  trembling  Hildegunde,  who  approaches  the  three 
bleeding  combatants,  m  order  to  dress  their  wounds.  "  Now 
for  a  draught  of  pure  refreshing  wine,"  says  Walter :  "  pour 
first  for  Hagen,  for  though  he  be  a  faithless  friend,  he  is  yet  a 
valiant  champion.  I  shall  drink  next,  as  having  had  more 
work  than  all  the  rest  Gunther,  who  compels  me  brave  to 
fight,  and  who  himself  does  nothing  worth  the  name  in  combat 
—shall  drink  last" 

Hild^unde  offers  Hagen  to  drink ;  but  the  latter,  although 
consumed  with  bominff  thirst,  declines  the  cup :  ^  (^ive  thine 
affianced,  thy  master,  first  to  drink,"  says  he  to  Hildegunde ; 
'^  for  he  is,  I  must  avow  it,  not  only  a  better  waniilr  than  I,  but 
the  best  of  warriors." 

The  Frank  and  the  Aquitanian  thereupon  commence  to 
drink  and  to  converse  merrily  together,  in  memory  of  their 
former  friendship ;  which  finished,  they  lift  up  Gunther,  who 
had  thus  far  remained  prostrate  on  the  ground,  harassed  by  the 
aching  of  hk  wounds,  and  having  seatea  him  upon  a  horse,  they 
resume  their  respective  routes,  the  Franks  toward  Worms  and 
Walter  toward  Aquitania.  The  reception  of  the  latter  was 
attended  with  ^reat  honor  and  rejoicings.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  reigned  in  the  place  of  the  latter  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  peoj^le. 

The  poem  concludes  with  two  verses,  the  purport  pf  which 
is,  that  the  versifi^  of  the  poem,  weary  of  t^  tant  he  has  thus 
far  pursued,  is  determined  to  waive  the  cdebration  of  the  for^ 
midable  military  ent^rises  and  of  thd  fiiftiiy  trinttiphs  which 
were  achieved  during  tne  reisn  of  tliis  monarch. 

Benrded  as  a  mere  oratorical  flourish,  ikese  lines  would  be 
insigntfioant  enou^  It  ajppean,  however,  more  probably  tliat 
they  have  a  real  signification^  and  in  that  event  they  imply  a 
continuation  of  or  a  se<juel  to  the  poem  of  Waltea*^  wmeh  we  no ' 
longer  possess,  and  which  has  shfu'ed  the  fate  of  1^  introduc- 
tory narrative  of  the  epopee. 
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CHAPTER  XH- 

WALTER    OF   AQUITANIA. 
lY.   FBOYSlfgAL  OBIOIK  OF  THE  FOS1C 

Thb  links,  by  wliich  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  the  Waltear  of 
Aqnitania  is  coimected  with  that  of  the  Nibelungen,  appear 
already  sufficiently  manifest  from  several  general  data,  eoxnmon 
to  botn  these  ejpopees.  Urns  both,  for  example,  take  alike  for 
granted  the  existence  of  a  Germanic  kingdom  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Khine,  the  capital  of  which  is  liVorms,  its  chief  a  king 
called  Ounther,  the  son  of  another  king  whose  name  is  Gibich. 
The  Hagano  or  Hagen  of  the  Latin  poem  is  identical  with  the 
Hagen  of  the  Nibeiungen.  There  is  even  this  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  this  latter  personage  occupies  the  second  rank  in 
both  tibepoems,  wherein  he  also  figures  as  the  adversanr  of  the 
hero.  The  action,  lastly,  of  the  principal  scenes  in  Wiuter  and 
in  the  Kibelungen  both  is  carried  on  m  the  same  places,  viz. : 
at  the  court  of  Attila  and  in  the  forests  of  the  Yosges. 

These  points  of  coincidence,  however,  which  we  encounter  in 
both  these  poems  are  of  a  vague  and  eeneral  order;  there  are 
others  more  precise  and  intimate,  whicn  it  is  important  to  indi- 
cate more  in  detail,  and  which  indeed  it  is  equally  easy  to 
establish. 

The  action  of  the  Latin  poem  is  b v  a  number  of  years  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  Nibeiungen ;  it  is  therefore  in  the  latter,  that 
we  would  be  most  likely  to  encounter  traces  of  the  connection 
which  may  subsist  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  it  is 
here  where  we  do  reidly  find  them  to  exist.  The  Nibeiungen 
contain  diverse  allusions  to  the  adventures  of  Walter— allusions, 
the  tenor  and  value  <^  whieh  it  is  indispensable  to  estimate 
with  proper  cireumspeeti(»Qu 

I  shall  notice  in  the  ^t  place  one,  which  belongs  to  the 
passage  of  the  Kibelungen  in  which  Ohrimhild's  first  attempt 
to  destroy  ELagen  is  recounted.  ISAgen  and  Yolker,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  have  just  seated  themselves  beneath  the 
window  of  the  queen,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  pleasure 
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of  defying  her.  Ohrimhild  dispatches  four  hundred  warriors 
against  them,  and  thej  are  ah*eady  advancing  to  assail  them. 
But  after  haying  come  into  the  presc^nce  of  the  two  diainpions, 
their  oonrage  ftils  them ;  they  begin  to  reason  about  the  perils 
of  the  enterprise,  and  ther  at  last  mntnally  exhort  each  oth^ 
to  return  as  they  had  come.  There  is  one/among  others,  who 
addresses  his  companion  in  the  following  terms  t 

**  Were  one  to  give  me  a  heap  of  gola  as  high  as  yon  tower, 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  attack  that  player  of  the  flute,  so 
great  is  the  t^ror  I  read  in  his  look.  I  also  know  Hagen,  I 
have  known  him  from  my  boyhood.  Let  them  bbj  what  they 
may  against  that  brave  hero ;  1  myself  have  seen  lum  in  twenty 
battles,  which  have  made  many  a  woman  wee^.  Walter  ana 
he  signalized  themselyes  by  ^rand  exploits  at  the  time,  when 
they  journeyed  hither  togetner,  combating  for  Xing  Attila's 
honor.'''* 

This  allusion  attests  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  what  the 
action  of  the  Latin  poem  likewise  supposes,  to  wit,  that  Walter 
and  Hagen  had  lon^  sojourned  among  the  Huns  and  had  fought 
toother  in  the  service  x)f  Attila.  The  following  allusion  enters 
stul  further  into  the  subject  of  Walter : 

We  liave  seen  that  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Burgundians  into 
the  court  of  Attila,  Ha&^n  and  Dietrich  of  Verona  were  indulg- 
ing in  an  exchange  of  friendly  sentiments.  I  nciust  add  here  a 
particular,  which  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  omit  in  a 
summary  abstract  of  the  Kibelun^en.  On  percefying  Hagen 
in  conyersation  with  Dietrich,  Attila  is  singularly  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  former,  and  inquires  of  those  around 
him,  wno  the  chief  of  so  martial  a  person  might  be.  One  of 
the  servants  of  Ohrimhild,  who  happens  to  be  present,  ea^eriy 
replies  that  the  chief  was  Hagen  of  Troneg,  the  son  ot  Al£ian. 
Whereupon  Attila  at  once  resumes : 

^^  I  knew  Aldrian  well,  when  he  was  mj  yaflsal ;  he  accruired 
much  renown  and  honor  while  in  my  service.  I  made  nim  a 
knight,  I  ^ye  him  of  my  gold,  and  held  him  in  high  esteem  on 
account  of  his  fidelity.  I  also  remember  Hagen  well.  Walter 
of  Spain  and  he,  two  noble  boys,  were  my  hostages,  and  attained 
dieir  age  of  manhood  at  my  court."  /sent  hack  Sagen  to  hi$ 
hcnnej  and  Walter  fled  with  Sildegimde.'f    To  this  the  poet 

*  This  scene  is  from  the  zxixth  AdTentore,  wldeh  tlie  reader  maj  eonmlt  either  in 
the  ori^^nal  or  in  Birch's  traaslfttioB.    I  add  here  the  begiBBing  of  tat  paiiige : 

Do  sprach  aber  efai  ander .  des  selben  ban  icb  mnot . 

der  mir  sibe  trene .  tob  rotem  g olde  gaol  • 

disen  Tilelire .  wolde  ich  niht  hertan . 

dnreh sine  swinde  bliche  .  die  ioh  an  im  gesebenbiii      IfViL 

t  This  scene  is  described  in  the  conchiding  "ttOM  of  tho  ^aprttUi  Adrentore.    The 
alloaion  to  Walter  is  as  follows : 
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adds,  that  the  king  while  speaking  thus  was  indulging  in  rev- 
eries on  olden  times,  on  events  that  had  transpired  long  ago. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  principal  adrenture  of 
Walter  in  a  more  direct  and  explicit  manner.  This  adventure, 
the  elopement  of  the  young  hero  with  Hildegunde  his  affianced, 
constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the  entire  poem. 

A  third  passage  of  the  Nibeinngen,  relative  to  Walter, 
is  equally  precise  and  no  less  remarkable  than  the  preceding, 
of  which  it  may  be  called  the  complement  and  consummation, 
for  it  has  reference  to  the  denouement  of  the  poem.  This  pas- 
sage is  found  near  the  end  of  the  Nibelungen. 

Before  attacking  Hagen  with  his  arms  in  his  hands,  Dietrich 
exhorts  him  to  surrender  by  promising  him  life  and  safety. 
Hagen  declines,  and  Hildebrand,  who  is  witness  to  the  refusal, 
is  amazed  at  it,  and  informs  the  haughty  Burgundian,  that  he 
would  have  occasion  to  repent  of  it.  An  altercation  then  ensues 
between  the  two  warriors.  Hagen  reproaches  Hildebrand  with 
having  shortly  before  disgracrfuUy  withdrawn  from  combat. 
To  this  reproach  Hildebrand  retorts  with  another.  ^^  Who  is 
the  man,"  savs  he  to  him,  ^^  that  remained  tranquilly  seated  on 
his  shield  before  the  cave  in  the  Vosffes*  while  Walter  of  Spain 
was  butchering  so  many  of  his  friend  ?"* 

From  these  different  passages  of  the  Nibelungen  we  may 
infer  with  certainty,  that  prior  to  the  epoch  (whatever  it  may 
be)  in  wliich  this  poem  was  composed,  the  Germans  possessed 
a  poetic  fable,  which  was  substantially  the  same  with  diat  of 
W  alter  the  Aquitanian. 

The  author  of  the  Nibelungen  was  familiar  with  this  fable ; 
it  was  present  before  his  imagination  in  all  those  passages  of 
his  worK  which  are  analogous  to  it  His  presupposmg  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  it  authorizes  us  to  believe,  that  it  was 
in  a  Germanic  dialect. 

This  fable  was  not,  however,  a  mere  translation  or  cop;^  of 
the  actual  poem,  but  rather  another  version  of  the  same  suoject 
with  differences  and  variations  in  the  accessorjr  circumstances 
and  details.  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Nibehmgen,  how- 
ever rapid  and  imperfectly  developed,  still  indicate  several  of 
these  variations,  and  necessarily  lead  us  to  assimie  the  existence 
of  others. 

Dft  ich  wol  ercbenne  .  aUeE  Haffenen  sint . 

ez  wrdea  mine  giiel  •  awvi  wttluchia  Idnt . 

er  imd  Ton  SpMie  Wattlunr  •  di^  wohsen  ]iio  lenum . 

Hagenen  ianae  icli  widere .  Walther  mit  midegnnde  entran .  -—Ed. 

*  See  the  xxzriiitii  or  last  AdTantiire  of  Hm  poem.    The  panage  la  aa  followi : 

Do  aprach  meiater  Hndebrail.  iwl  Tenrlnet  Ir  aiir  dai  • 
no  wer  waa  der  vf -eime  aeliflde .  tot  dem  Waaoben  atein  aaa . 
do  im  Ton  Span  Walther .  ao  yil  der  frionde  daoo  • 
ouch  habt  ir  noeb  se  zeigen .  an  la  selben  genuoo  •  — i?d. 
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Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Latin  poem  Walter  is  called  Walter 
of  Aquitania,  while  in  the  Kibelungen  his  nanie  ia  Walter  of 
Spain. 

In  the  former  it  is  said,  that  Hagen  fled  from  the  court  of 
Attila,  where  he  had  received  the  news  of  Oibich's  death  and 
of  Gunther's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Bnrgundy.  In  the 
German  poem  Attila  declares,  that  he  himseir  had  sent  back 
Hagen  to  his  home.  In  the  latter  poem  the  father  of  Hagen  is 
called  Aldrian,  in  the  former  Agacien. 

To  the  anthor  of  the  Kibelnngen,  Gunther  is  a  Bnrgondtan 
and  king  of  the  Borgnndians ;  to  the  author  of  Walter,  Gunther 
is  of  Frankish  origin  and  king  of  the  Franks. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  minuteness  with  which  the  former  of 
these  two  authors  enters  into  the  details  of  Hagen's  history,  he 
yet  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  which 
the  Burgundian  warnor  had  sustained  in  his  combat  unth  the 
Aquitanian.  This  leads  us  to  presume,  that  in  the  yersion  of 
Walter^s  adventures,  which  was  known  to  the  German  poet,  the 
account  of  the  combat  in  question  was  different  from  that  of 
the  Latin  poem. 

And  the  Nibelungen  is  not  the  only  poem,  in  which  Walter's 
name  occurs.  This  personage  figures  likewise  in  a  number  of 
those  songs,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  "  Helden- 
buch,"  or  Book  of  Heroes,  and  more  especially  in  that  which  is 
entitled  **  The  Garden  of  Roses."  *  But  here,  with  a  singular 
Hcense  of  the  popular  muse,  Walter  figures  as  a  champion  of 
the  Germanic  race,  as  the  companion  in  arms  of  Siegfried  and 
Hagen,  sustaining,  in  conjunction  with  them,  the  glory  of  tiie 
Burgundian  name.  This  poetical  naturalization  of  the  Aquita- 
nian warrior  in  Germany  is  another  indication,  fit>in  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  above  mentioned  allusions  of  the  STibelungen, 
we  may  perceive  the  extent  of  the  popularity,  to  wUdi  the  nis- 
torp-  of  this  hero  had  attained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bhine. 

The  entire  literature  of  the  Germans,  however,  can  show  us 
at  present  neither  a  poem  nor  a  framient  of  one,  of  which  Wal- 
ter is  properly  the  4ero,  and  whim  dwells  on  Ins  fli^t  from 
the  Huns  or  his  combat  with  the  twelve  champions  of  u-unther. 
These  poems  have  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  others.  We  find, 
however,  in  the  Sagas  of  Iceland  curious  remains  of  the  same 
lefir(^d. 

The  Wilkina-Saga  contains  a  singular  version  of  the  legend 
of  Walter,  which  1  deem  proper  to  communicate.   It  will  not  be 

*  Der  Boflennrten,  wUcb  the  reader  will  find  in  the  firet  ydaM  of  Vonder  Hagen's 
edition  of  the  ^^Heldenbuch."    Walther  is  introduced  ts  mMBbateat  In'  the  flfteenth, 
rhapsody  of  the  poem.    On  the  two  Gardens  of  Beeesi  eoai|ttfift  **  Ulostrations  of 
Northern  Antiquities,"  p.  23, 137-166 — Ed. 
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out  of  place,  however,  to  Bay  first  a  few  words  on  the  chronicle, 
of  which  they  constitute  a  part 

This  Wilkina-Sa^a*  is  one  of  the  most  singular  compilations 
we  can  conceive  of.  The  anthor  has  here  collected,  trimmed 
up  and  coordinated,  in  a  more  or  less  abridged  form,  all  the 
poetic  or  romantic  fictions,  with  which  he  was  acqoainted,  ^d 
such  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them,  that  is  to  say,  Terr  much 
altered  and  disfigured.  His  design  was  to  make  one  inoividual 
whole  out  of  so  many  different  pieces,  cutting  up  and  parcel- 
ling out  the  respective  legends  tor  the  purpose  of  embodying 
them  all,  of  blending  and  dissolving  them  into  each  other* 
Those  of  the  Korth  and  those  of  Germany  appear  here  inter- 
woven and  confounded  with  others  from  the  South;  that  of 
Siee&ied  with  that  of  Walter;  those  whose  scene  wa^  laid  in 
Spam  with  others,  which  had  tne  heart  of  Scandinavia  for  their 
theatre. 

It  is  generally  believed,  although  without  any  decisive 
proofs,  that  this  chronide  was  composed  about  the  year  1250, 
DV  a  Norwegian  scholar  of  Brontheim,  by  the  name  of  Biom, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Hakon.  the  son  of  Hakon,  king  of 
Norway,  who  died  in  1263,  and  wno  was  famous  for  the  zeal, 
with  which  he  patronized  the  Icelandic  translators  of  chivalric 
romances,  at  that  time  in  the  2^nith  of  their  popularity  in 
Europe. 

Biom,  or  whoever  else  may  have  been  the  compiler  of  the 
WilkinsrSiuKa,  has  added  a  preface,  which  is  curious  enough  for 
the  traits  of  naive  simplicity  in  which  it  abounds.  We  there 
perceive,  that  he  had  collected  all  these  fictions  from  a  histori- 
cal motive,  and  that  he  regarded  tiiem  as  true.  He  gravely 
endeavors  to  explain,  why  the  heroes  of  those  olden  times  had 
such  superior  swords  and  fpoch  strong  arms.  He  does  iiideed 
find  something  a  little  strange  and  sujpematural  in  the  exploits 
and  qualities  of  those  heroes.  ^^  But  Ghod,^  he  observes,  ^^  could 
easily  give  them  all  this  and  even  half  l^esides." 

The  most  interesting  trait  c^  this  preface,  in  a  literary  and 
historical  point  of  view,  is  the  indication  of  the  soirees  from 
which  the  compiler  of  tne  Wilkina-Sa^  had  derived  his  mate- 
rials. He  expressly  declares  that  heHbad  adopted  something 
from  the  popular  songs  ot  the  Scandinavians,  but  he  at  the  same 
time  confesses  to  have  borrowed  and  translated  the  largeiit  por- 
tion of  his  work  from  German  sources,  and  the  character  and 
contents  of  his  compilation  confirm  the  truth  of  hig  testimony 
on  this  point. 

•  Tlie  WilkiiukSaga,  with  a  Lfttia  tntuHtMam.  mm  wWakad  hj  John  PteingBkioIdy 
gtoeUiolm,  1706.  An  account  of  lUaSi^a  in  Ifllitar'a  <^Baf;aMUfoa^'*  yoL  ti.  A  G«r> 
man  Tonioii  of  it  is  in  Von  der  Hagen'a  ^^Nordiiclw  HelMromaBt,"  rdla.  i^  iL,  and 
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Kow,  among  the  Germanic  materials  of  the  Wilkina-Saga  we 
must  undoubtedly  include  a  particular  version  of  the  history  of 
Widter  the  Aqmtanian.  Walter  is  a  person  in  eyer^r  respect 
foreign  to  the  t^  traditions  of  the  Korth,  to  those,  which  rorm 
the  groundwork  of  the  Edda,  of  the  Yolsnnga-Saga,  and  of 
the  remiwiiig  Scandinavian  monuments  anterior  to  the  year 
1250,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  approximative  date  of  the 
Wilkina-Saga.  This  SagiL  the  first  and  the  only  one,  in  which 
Walter  figures,  can  be  notnin^  more  than  a  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man nan^tive  (at  present  no  longer  extant)  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Aqmtwian  nero,  and  this  narrative  may,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  be  represented  by  this  translation. 

According  to  this  cnronicle,  Walter  is  neither  an  Aqmtanian 
nor  the  son  of  an  A^uitanian  king.  He  is  the  ne|>hew  of  Her- 
manrick,  and  his  history  is  linked  from  beginmnff  to  end  to 
that  of  the  latter,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
chronicle. 

Samson  of  Salerno,  a  knight  of  prodigious  strength  and  cou- 
rage, who  has  indeed  the  air  of  a  poetic  representative  of  one  of 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily — this  Samson  becomes  king  of 
Pouille  and  of  several  other  countries,  which  he  had  conquered 
by  dint  of  his  valor.  Hermanrick  is  the  son  of  Samson ;  he 
succeeds  him  after  his  death,  adds  many  new  conquests  to  those 
he  has  inherited,  and  becomes  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
his  time.  Among  the  number  of  his  conquests  are  entire  Italy, 
Greece,  and  a  con^derable  portion  of  Spam,  rich  countries,  full 
of  flourisMug  eities,  among  which  there  is  one,  which  the 
Korth^m  ronw^er  designates  by  the  strange  and  embarrassing 
nam<3  of  Waskastein  or  of  Sarcastein,  without  ^ving  us  any  ex- 
plicit information,  to  which  of  those  countries  it  belongs.  It  is 
to  all  appearances'  from  this  fantastic  city,  that  Wakeor  derives 
the  surname  of  Wasikhanstein,  which  he  bears  in  the  leelandio 
chronicle,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  again  occanon  to  advert. 

Hermaiiriok  ^nd  Attila  enter  into  a  mntoal  alliance,  and  on 
this  occiisiou  send  each  other  hostages.  Attila^mves  Hermanrick 
twelve  chevaliers,  with  Osid,  his  nephew,  at  meir  head.  Her- 
manrick on  his  part  furnished  to  the  king  of  the  Huns  twelve 
other  chevali^^  and  among  diem  Walter,  the  son  of  one  of  his 
sisters,  then  imkj  four  years  old. 

Walt^  liad  i^lxeady  been  three  years  at  the  court  of  Attila, 
when  Iliajii  tbe  count  of  Greece,  likewise  obliged,  I  knew  not 
for  what  Vf  ason,  to  eive  hostages  to  the  king  <£  the  Hnns,  sent 
him  his  dau^ter  HBdegnnde,  seven  years  ot  age,  which  at  that 
time  was  precisely  that  of  Walter. 

At  this  same  epoch  there  also  resided  at  the  court  of  Attila 
a  personage  of  ilie  name  of  Hagen ;  but  the  latter  was  not  a 
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hostage,  and  it  appears  not  even  a  stranger.  He  was  simply  a 
warrior  chief  in  the  service  of  Attila. 

Walter  and  Hildegande  fell  in  lore  with  each  other  at  their 
first  interview,  and  they  continued  their  attachment  without 
the  knowledge  of  Attila,  until  one  day,  whHe  walking  together 
in  the  royal  garden,  where  there  was  a  festival  ana  bdl,  the 
two  lovers  concerted  a  plan  of  elopement  and  of  mutual  flight 
into  the  kingdom  of  Hermanrick.  I  propose  to  give  the  rest  of 
the  story  in  the  language  of  the  Gterman  romancer,  or  rather  of 
his  Scandinavian  translator.  The  reader  will  thus  become  en- 
abled to  form  a  better  conception  of  the  character  of  this  ver- 
sion, than  he  could  acquire  from  an  abstract,  which  might 
easily  become  tainted  with  a  tinge  of  superfluous  irony. 

"  Kinff  Attila  did  not  become  apprised  of  the  elopement  of 
the  two  lovers  until  the  moment  when  they  were  already  at  a 
great  distance  from  Snsat  (his  capital).  Ttey  carried  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  gold  and  precious  things  away  with  them,  and  they 
fled  together  without  havine  communicated  anything  about 
their  project  to  any  of  their  mends,  however  intimate. 

'^  No  sooner  haa  the  king  become  assured  of  the  escape  of 
Walter  and  Hildegunde,  than  he  commanded  twelve  of  his  men 
to  pursue  them.  ^  Bring  me  back  all  the  sold  that  they  have 
robbed  me  of,'  said  he,  *  and  Walter's  head  into  the  bargain.' 
Among  these  twelve  men  there  was  one  who  called  himself  Ha- 
fi^en,  the  son  of  Aldrian.  The  twelve  knights  pursued  the  fu&^i- 
ive's  wifli  Uvely  speed  and  soon  got  witlJn  sig1.t  of  them  .•   ^ 

"  Walter  instantly  leaps  boldly  from  his  steed,  deposits  Hil- 
deeunde  and  his  treasure  on  the  ground,  then  mounts  upon  his 
saadle  a^in,  puts  on  his  helmet  and  begins  to  brandish  his 
lance.  ^  My  lord,'  says  Hildegunde,  thereupon,  his  lady-love, 
to  him,  4t  is  a  pity  that  thou  alone  shouldst  combat  these 
twelve  knights ;  fl^e  rather  and  save  thy  life.'  *  My  lady,'  was 
his  reply,  ^  do  not  weep.  Full  many  a  time  have  I  ^^while 
bdiela  cleaving  of  helmets,  sundering  of  shields,  cutting  of  hau- 
berks and  knights  dropping  headless  from  their  charj^rs ;  nay, 
I  myself  have  even  done  Si  this  with  my  own  hands.  I  shall 
soon  have  done  with  these  twelve  warriors.' 

^'  Having  spoken  thus,  he  spurs  on  his  steed  in  front  of  them, 
and  this  was  uie  beginning  of  a  rou^h  conflict ;  but  the  combat 
was  already  finished  before  nightntll.  Walter  had  been  se- 
verely wounded,  but  he  had  slain  eleven  of  the  chevaliers. 
Hagen  alone  had  escaped  and  concealed  himself  in  the  forest. 

^^  Widter  returned  to  his  lady  and  remained  in  the  wood  with 

•  This  aecomit  of  "  VaUher  af  Tuktstoen'*  it  oontained  in  the  SStli,  86«li,  and  87th 
chapten  of  the  Saga.  Compare  also  HfUler*8  remarks  in  his  '*  Bagabibliothek|"  toL  ii., 
p.  18»-199.-a?ii. 
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her.  Having  elicited  sparks  from  two  flints,  he  lighted  a  large 
fire,  on  which  he  roast^  the  haunch  of  a  wild*  boar.  Hilde- 
gunde  and  hiiDself  then  sat  down  to  eat,  and  they  continued 
tmtil  they  had  consumed  all  but  the  bones.  While  this  was 
passing,  Ha^en  emerj^ed  from  his  j^lace  of  concealment,  and 
adranced  with  sword  in  hand  toward  th^  place,  where  Walter 
was  seated  before  the  fire.  He  hoped  to  kill  him ;  but  Hilde- 
gunde  said  to  Walter :  *  T^e  care  of  thyself  t  Ik),  there  comes 
one  of  the  enemies,  whom  thou  hast  combated  to^ay.'  Walter 
then  grasps  the  bone  of  the  boar,  which  he  had  just  been  pick- 
ing, and  nurling  it  at  Hagen,  strikes  him  with  such  violence, 
that  he  falls  prostrate  to  the  ground.  But  Hagen  remains  in 
this  position  but  an  instant ;  he  rises,  and  mounting  his  charger 
again  gallops  off,  to  render  an  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Attila,  nis  royal  master. 

"  Walter  on  his  part  likewise  gets  to  horse  again,  and  con- 
tinues to  ride  on  with  Hildegunde  toward  the  south,  across  the 
mountains,  tmtil  he  arriyes  in  the  kingdom  of  Hermanrick." 

We  perceive,  that  this  narrative  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Latin  poem  on  Walter  of  Aquitama,  and  with 
that  other,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  son^  of  the  Nibel- 
ungen.  But  in  regard  to  the  accessories  and  details  of  these 
three  narratives,  there  are  striking  and  singular  discrepancies. 
It  appears  to  me  especially  evident,  that  the  Scandinavian  ver- 
sion could  not  have  directly  emanated  from  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  points  on  which  it  differs  frt>m  them  are  salient  and 
numerous. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  enough  to  find  in  this  Scandina- 
vian version  certain  particulars,  which  seem  to  have  left  their 
imprint  on  the  version  known  to  the  author  of  the  Nibelungen 
— a  circumstance,  which  woxQd  lead  us  to  infer,  that  tlie  former 
is  older  than  the  latter.  The  Scandinavian  version,  for  exam- 
ple, contains  a  peculiarity,  which  enables  us  to  explain  with 
plausible  accuracy,  why  Walter,  who  in  the  Latin  poem  is 
Walter  of  Aquitania,  becomes  Walter  of  Spaiii  in  the  Nibel- 
ungen.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  Wilkina^i^ 
Hermanrick  is  represented  as  ruler  over  twelve  principal  cities 
of  Spain.  And  it  was  to  all  appearances  on  account  of  some 
circumstance  relative  to  these  l^elve  cities,  or  to  some  o|ie  of 
them,  that  Walter,  the  nephew  df  Hermanrick,  received,  in  the 
Qermanic  traditions,  the  surname  of  Walter  of  Spain^  which 
was  retained  by  the  author  of  the  Kibelungen. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  conjecture,  or  of  those 
which  might  be  made  concerning  the  remaining  variants  of 
Walter's  surname,  it  is  manifest,  tfiat  the  Scandinavian  version 
of  the  history  of  the  Aquitanian  hero,  when  compared  with  the 
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Latin  redaction  of  the  iame  is  nothing  more  than  a  barbarons 
travesty,  an  arid  r^nm^,  deatitnte  of  aiu  the  interest  and  charm, 
by  which  the  detdls  of  the  latter  are  perraded.  A  poetic 
fable,  however,  can  only  become  altered  to  sach  an  extent  and 
lose  so  mnch  of  its  primitive  tenor  by  a  traditional  eireolatiion 
of  a  lonff  period,  ana  tiiis  always  presupposes  a  great  popularity. 
And  this  IS  an  additional  reason  to  believe,  that  the  aaventuies 
of  Walter  of  Aqnitania  were  very  popular  in  Oermany  frcmi  an 
epoch,  probably  very  near  that  <^  the  composition  of  the  poem, 
until  the  thirteenth  century. 

And  this  history  did  not  remain  within  the  conflues  of  Gter- 
mauy ;  it  found  its  way  even  to  tiie  Slavic  nations,  who  modified 
or  remodelled  it  after  their  fashion  and  appropriated  it.    Bogu- 

Jhali,  bishop  of  Posen,  who  died  in  1253,  wrote  a  chronicle  of 
^oland,  in  which  he  gravely  inserted  the  adventures  of  Walter 
as  a  fact  in  its  national  history.* 

According  to  tiiis  chronicle,  there  was  ^^  once  upon  a  time"  a 
famous  chevalier,  by  the  name  of  Walter  the  Strong,  possessor 
of  the  fortress  of  Tyneg,  in  the  environs  of  Gracow.  This 
Walter,  while  yet  in  liis  youth,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  I  know  not  what  king  of 
tiie  Franks,  where  there  was  at  the  same  time  another  young 
prince,  Allman  by  name,  who  liad  come  there  to  acquire  tibke 
polish  of  courtly  manners. 

lliis  prince  sued  for  the  hand  of  Helgunda,  the  daughter  of 
the  Frankish  king;  but  the  latter  coula  not  comply  with  his 
request  Walter  had  already  found  favor  in  her  eyes :  she 
loved  him  and  had  consented  to  elope  with  him  to  Poland. 

The  slighted  prince,  however,  having  discovered  the  project 
of  the  two  lovers,  was  firmly  resolved  to  Hiwart  them.  ICetum- 
ing  with  all  possible  iqpeea  to  his  own  country,  on  Ae  banks 
of  the  Khine,  he  gives  orders  to  all  the  boatm^i,  that  they 
should  not  convey  to  the  opposite  bank  any  man,  that  might 
arrive  in  company  with  a  woman,  for  less  tn^n  a  marc  of  gold 
as  the  price  of  passage,  and  witibkout  instantly  informing  the 
king  of  the  event. 

And  accordingly  when  Walter  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
stream  and  demiuBaed  a  passage,  he  was  asked  a  marc  of  gold 
and  a  courier  was  at  onee  dispatched  to  convey  the  intelligence 
to  the  king.  Walteri  not  having  a  mare  of  gold  about  ham  to 
pay  for  his  passa^  crossed  the  river  on  horseback  with  Hel* 
gunda  behind  him.  But  when  he  had  arrived  on  the  other 
side,  he  there  found  Allman  in  arms,  and  a  terrible  combat 
ensued  immediately  between  the  two  rivals.    As  long  as  the 

*  Bishop  Bogimhali's  traYesty  of  tlie  story  U  Walter  is  coBtsiQod  in  liis  '*  Chnmi- 
con  PoIobIb,"  wmeh  forms  a  part  of  tfaa  **  Bemm  SQesieanim  ScHptores,"  toL  Ist—JStf . 
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prince  Baw  Helganda  before  him,  and  wMle  Walter  was  fight- 
ing with  hia  baok  to  her,  the  former  had  the  advantage  oyer 
the  latter.  But  when  Walter  was  driven  haek,  00  as  to  have 
i)i  hia  tnm  Hdgnnda  before  him,  he  caat  hia  egrea  upon  her,  and 
at  the  Biffht  <tf  her  hia  Btrength  and  fmywere  augmented  to 
Bueh  a  degree,  that  he  elew  ni8  adverBary^  and  th^i  pniBued 
his  \oxixnej  without  any  further  moleatatioQ. 

Up  to  this  point  we  still  recognize  a  traveety  of  Walter  of 
Aqmtania  in  this  history.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  sequel 
these  Polish  traditions  do  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  oon- 
nection  either  with  the  Latin  poem  concerning  Walter^  or  widbi 
its  different  Germanic  versions,  and  I  have  consequently  no- 
thmg  further  to  say  about  them. 

These  are  the  most  unequivocal  indications,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  the  Teutonic  literature  of  the  Middle 
Age,  concerning  the  knowledge  and  the  fate  of  the  poem  of 
"Wilt&r  in  Germaiiy.  Thus  iar  this  poem  exhibits  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  work  composed  by  ana  for  the  benefit  of  Ger- 
mans ;  and  to  these  first  data  respecting  the  origin  of  the  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  circumstance,  wbich  up  to  the  present 
day  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  augment  thdr  weight  in  the 
minds  of  many.  The  earliest  manuscripts,  from  which  the 
poem  of  Walter  was  first  made  known  to  ue  literary  world, 
were  discovered  in  some  of  the  libraries  of  Germany. 

The  first  of  these  manuscripts,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  was  found  in  the  archives  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  monas- 
teries^ was  designated  to  be  a  production  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.  And  this  is  all  correct.  A  hundred  and 
sixteen  verses,  however,  are  wanting  at  the  end. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  about  this  manuscript  il,  that  about 
the  year  1780  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Jonathan  Ilseher, 
who  published  it  at  Leipsic  in  a  small  quarto  volume.  To  this 
he  added  a  large  medley  of  notes — moBt  ni  them  superfluous, 
to  say  the  least — ^and  a  preface  of  admiration,  in  which  he 
exhibits  very  little  more  esprit  or  diicrimination,  than  in  the 
notes. 

A  year  or  t^p  after,  Frederick  Molter  discovered  a  second 
manuscript  <tf  Walter,  in  the  ducal  library  at  Carlsmhe.  This 
was  not  ^y^compl^tei  but  invaluable  on  account  of  its  anti- 
qui^.  AH  th<m^  vrho  saw  it  ihra,  and  who  have  Been  it  smce, 
are  of  the  unaBimous  OTOOoioi^,  that  it  is  of  the  ninih  century. 
From  this  manuscript  molter  made  a  bad  translation  of  the 
poem  into  Gcorman  verse,  which  he  published  in  178!^.  In 
1792,  twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  lisehev^  incomplete 
text,  this  same  editor  added  tne  conclusion  of  the  poem  from  the 
manuscript  of  Garlsruhe. 
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At  the  time,  when  these  disooveries  and  pablications  were 
going  on  in  Qermanr,  die  intepest,  which  the  literary  monu- 
ments of  the  Middle  Age,  both  national  and  foreign,  were  then 
inspirinff  in  Germany,  was  a&  yet  confined  to  a  very  limited 
circle  of  learned  men,  generally  without  any  critical  discrimi* 
nation  or  guiding  ideas,  who  had  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  the 
manner,  in  which  these  monuments  are  to  be  studied,  and  who 
not  even  distinctly  knew,  what  to  look  for  in  them.  They  con- 
sequently bestowed  rery  little  care  either  u|)on  the  text  or  upon 
the  translation  of  the  poem  of  Walter ;  and  no  one  ever  thought 
of  assigning  to  this  composition  a  definite  place  in  the  literary 
history  of  Sie  Middle  Age. 

Some  years  after,  however,  when  the  history  of  this  literature 
became  the  object  of  more  general  interest  and  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  research  among  many  men  of  distinguished  talent^  who 
endeavored  to  bring  philosophy  to  the  aid  of  erudition,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  consiaer  the  different  departments  of 
the  history  of  humanilgr  from  a  sufficiently  elevated  point  of 
view,  to  discover  the  links,  by  which  thev  are  connected  to- 
gether, so  as  in  fact  to  form  but  one  and  the  same  history — ^it 
was  then,  I  say,  that  the  Latin  poem  of  Walter  began  to  attract 
more  general  attention.  The  different  points,  bv  which  the  ac- 
tion, which  constitutes  its  subject,  is  brought  m  contact  with 
that  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  through  the  latter  with  the  ensem* 
ble  of  the  poetic  tr^itions  of  Germany,  were  then  for  the  first 
time  recognized  and  appreciated.  No  one  now  hesitated  to 
perceive  in  this  poem  a  translation  from  an  original  in  the  Ger- 
manic dialect,  wnich  like  the  Heldenbuch  and  the  Nibelungen 
constituted  part  and  pared  of  the  ancient  national  poetry  of 
the  Germans. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
certain  peculiarities,  of  certain  traits,  and  even  of  the  general 
spirt  of  the  work,  would  have  led  to  many  an  objection  to  this 
verdict.  I  shall  here  only  indicate  one ;  and  this  is  not  even 
the  most  serious. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  poem  of  Walter,  which  were  disco- 
vered in  Germany,  do  not  offer  us  anv  indication  repecting  the 
author  of  this  poem.  But  the  Btyle  oi  the  work  presents  certain 
peculiarities,  which,  prop^ly  aistinguished  and  appreciated, 
ought  to  have  led  to  some  doubts  in  r^ard  to  the  validitv  of 
the  opinion,  which  attributes  thifr  work  to  a  Gtorman  autnor. 
In  spite  of  his  solemn  pretensietis  to  a  correct  and  ele^nt  latin- 
ity,  the  versifier  of  the  adventuiw  of  Walter  tif  Aqtutania  has 
suffered  certain  barbarisms  and  fittms  of  exwessiou  or  phrases, 
which  are  foreign  to  the  mniitfi  of  the  Latin  language,  to  esea^ 
his  pen.    These  very  faults,  however,  since  they  unquestionably 
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proceeded  from  the  yernacular  idiom  of  the  author,  might  fur- 
nish ud  some  light  in  regard  to  his  country. 

l!he  words  of  baii[>aric  origin,  which  occur ;  ia  the  text  of 
the  work  in  question  are  not  numerous ;  they  do  not  exceed 
twel\re.  Two,  at  the  most,  may  be  of  Germamc  extraction, 
though  they  are  likewise  found  in  the  Keo-Latin  languages. 
Two  are  Celtic ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  we  do  not  know  exactly,  to 
what  language  to  refer  them.  It  seems,  however,.  mo(r6  proper 
and  nearer  me  truth,  to  attribute  them  to  some  <me  <n  those* 
ancient  idioms  of  Qaul,  which  are  now  for  the  most  part  lost, 
than  to  the  ancient  Germanic  dialects,  of  which  considerable 
remains  are  yet  extant.  In  support  of  the  former  conjecture 
we  may  bring  another  one,  still  more  plausible. 

Besides  the  barbarisms  of  indiridual  words,  which  occur  in 
the  text  of  Walter,  there  are  Others,  which  have  reference  to  its 
phraseology  and  style.  Kow,  the  majority  of  these  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genius  of  the  Bomansh  idioms,  and  appa- 
rently could  have  only  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a  man,,  who 
was  accustomed  to  think  and  feel  in  some  one  <^  these  idioms. 
From  all  this  it  would  appear  to  have  been  more  natural  to 
attribute  the  poem  on  Walter  of  Aquitania  to  an  Italian,  a 
Spaniard,  or  a  Gallo-Boman,  than  to  a  German. 

But  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  con- 
jecture on  this  point  Two  additional  manuscripts  of  the  poem 
in  question,  recently  discovered,  the  one  in  Be^um,  in  the 
Municipal  Library  of  Brussels,  the  other  at  Paris,  m  the  Boyal 
Library,  have  made  the  author  of  this  composition  known  to  us 
with  certainty.  The  manuscript  of  Brussels  designates  a  monk 
of  the  Abbey  of  Fleury,  or  of  Saint  Benedict  on  the  Loire,  by 
the  name  of  Gerald,  as  the  author,  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed and  developed  by  the  manuscript  of  the  Boyal  library. 

In  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts,  the  text  of  the  poem  is 
preceded  by  a  dedication  of  twentv-two  leonine  verses  of  the 
most  insipid  and  semi-barbarous  aeacriptioit  The  author  of 
this  dedication  asserts  himself  to  be  also  that  of  the  poem,  and 
^ves  his  name  as  Gerald.  Though  ]M>t  appearing  expressly  in 
tne  quality  of  monk,  he  still  gives  us  to  understand,  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  that  he  really  wad  one.  Gerald  dedicates  his 
work  to  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren,  Archambauld  or 
Erkambaldus  by  nam^  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  6f  bishop. 
^^  Do  not  misapprehend/'  sajrs  he  to  mm,  ^^  this  little  lK>ok ;  it 
is  not  the  Rlory  of  God  that  is  celebrated  in  it,  but  .the  marvel- 
lous e^plofts  of  a  warrior  called  Walter,  who  was  maimed  in 
several  combats." 

We  tibus  perceive  it  to  be  a  clearly  and  lallj  established 
fact,  that  the  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitania  was  composed  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Loire,  near  the  confines  of  Prankish  G^nl  and 
the  Aqnitania  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  composed  bj  a  monk 
by  the  name  of  Gerald,  whose  vemacnlar  idiom  we  lutve  erery 
reason  to  assert  to  have  been  a  Bomansh  idiom,  and  more  pro- 
babljr  that  of  the  Sonth  than  that  of  the  North. 

It  is  much  more  difficnlt  to  determine  the  date  of  this  com- 
position. I  have  jnst  said  that  the  author  had  a  brother  bishop 
or  archbishop,  whom  he  calls  Archambanld.  T^na  drcnmstance 
might  famish  ns  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, provided  we  had  a  complete  list  of  the  bisho|>B  of  Franldsh 
Ghtul ;  it  might  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  diptinguish  among  all 
the  bishops,  who  bore  this  by  no  means  uncommon  name  of 
Archambauld,  the  particular  one  to  whom  this  monk  Gerald 
dedicated  his  verses.  But  in  the  present  catalc^e  of  bishops, 
as  given  in  the  ^^  Gallia  Christiana,^  I  have  founa  but  one  of  tne 
name  of  Archambauld  or  Erchenbaldus,  and  this  was  Hie  bishop 
of  Strasbourg  in  960. 

If,  as  the  scholars  of  Germany  mamtain,  the  manuscript  of 
w  alter  at  the  librarv  of  Carlsrnhe  is  really  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, it  is  manifest  that  tiie  Erchenbaldus,  to  whom  this  work 
was  dedicated,  must  have  lived  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  personage  designated  as  the  bishop  of  Strasbourg 
in  960 ;  ana  there  are  other  reasons,  which  induce  us  to  con- 
sider the  poem  in  question  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  Hie  thoroughly  classical  and  even  Yir- 
gilian  pretensions  of  the  author  betray  an  ejpoch  much  nearer 
to  the  time  of  Oharlemagne  and  the  restoration  of  Latin  letters, 
wMch  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  this  emperor. 

Fischer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  editor  of  the  poem, 
undoubtedly  goes  back  too  fSeur,  when  he  refers  t&e  date  of  its 
composition  to  the  sixth  century.  The  inaccuracies  and  incon- 
gruities of  the  author's  style  are  of  a  character  which  befits  the 
ninth  century  much  better  than  the  sixth.  At  the  latter  epoch, 
the  Latin,  although  already  very  much  degenerated,  was  stiU 
in  general  use,  and  it  was  yet  much  easier  to  avoid  the  influ- 
ence of  the  popular  idioms. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  epoch  of  Gterald  the  monk, 
there  is  one  thing  more  certain  and  more  important  to  be  estab- 
lished. It  is,  tl]^t  this  m^nk  was  not  exactly  the  author  of  the 
poem ;  as  he  invented  neither  the  action  nor  the  actors.  All 
that  he  did  was,  to  reduce  to  v^'se,  and,  at  the  utmost,  to  am- 
plify with  some  ornaments,  some  classical  accessories,  a  story  of 
a  more  ancient  date  and  of  a  more  popular  tone.  This  is  a  fact 
which  monk  Gerald  himself  seems  to  acknowledge,  im]>licitly 
at  least,  toward  the  close  of  his  work.  He  concludes  with  an 
epilogue  of  four  verses,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  What  he 
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has  related  concerning  the  adyentures  of  Walter  was  but  the 
Bxnallest  part  of  tii^n — \t$M,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  l>e- 
rinning.  During  1^  thirty  years  of  his  alleged  rdgn,  the  hero 
IS  supposed  to  haye  wagidd  other  wars  and  toliaye  accomplished 
other  prodigies  of  yaior,  in  the  enumeration  <^  wnich  our  monk- 
ish yersifier  assures  us,  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  engage. 
Two  yerses  at  the  end,  which  haye  the  appearance  of  being  a 
postscript  of  the  copyist,  likewise  contain  an  allusion  to  me 
ancient  popularityof  the  Aquitanian  hero:  "  This,'^  says  he, 
^^  is  the  poem  of  W  alter,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  exploits,  but 
terrible.* 

The  question  now  arises:  When,  and  in  what  language,  was 
this  first  history  of  Walter  composed,  which  seryed  as  a  basis 
to  the  poem  of  Gferald  t  Was  it  in  the  Eomansh  idiom  t  Wm 
it  in  the  Latin  f 

To  all  these  questions  we  can  only  reply  by  conjectures,  but 
these  conjectures  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  support  by  sub- 
sequent myestigations.  For  the  present  I  can  only  announce 
them  in  the  most  general  manner,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  simple  statement,  that  the  earliest  history  of  Walter  must 
haye  been  written  in  the  course  of  the  seyentn  century,  and  in 
Aqxdtania.  Its  language  was  probably  the  yulgar  or  semi- 
barbarous  Latin,  which  was  then  still  spoken  or  understood  in 
that  country.  The  peculiarities  of  style,  which  we  haye  already 
noticed  in  the  later  yersion,  are  in  all  probability  the  relics  of 
this  popular  original,  which,  as  idiomatic  forms  of  the  yemacu- 
lar  Komandi,  occasioiially  oreak  through  the  pedantic  pomp 
of  the  monkish  translation  or  redaction. 

But  whateyer  may  haye  been  the  character  of  this  lost  oria;- 
inal  of  Walter,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  scarcely  set  it  entirety 
aside  in  an  examination  of  the  questions  to  which  Ihe  latter 
may  ^ye  rise.  This  point  beinig  granted|  I  proceed  at  once  to 
broacn  the  most  interesting  of  these  questiottii.  ^^Is  there,  and 
in  what  sense  can  there  be  said  to  be,  any' liirtorical  eyent  at 
the  foundation  or  in  the  accessories  of  the  poem  conceminir 

Walter!" 

The  subject  of  the  poem  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  an 
episode,  as  an  incident  of  the  grand  expedition  of  Attila  into 
Gaul,  whicb  took  place  in  the  year  450.  Hiis  expedition  is 
eyen  briefiy  described  in  the  first  hundred  yerses  of  the  epos, 
but  tihis  is  done  in  a  yeiy  unhistorical  manner. 

The  Burgundians,  whom  the  author  already  supposes  to  be 
established  on  the  Sadne,  were  then  still  in  n^ins^on  of  the 
tract  of  country  situate  between  the  Bhine  an||^e  Yosges.  It 
is  true,  that  in  diat  situation  they  offered  an1i£^6editnent  to  the 
progress  of  Attila,  but  they  did  not  treat  Vitn  biim,  nor  did 
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tlie^  ^re  him  anj  hotii^ges ;  they  vera  not  even  exposed  to  His 
perplezitj  of  deliberation.  Suddenly  aasMled  bj  the  Hnoa, 
uoy  were  tthnost  completelj  exterminftted,  gnd  amoog  the  lost 
was  their  chief  Gnndikaire,  who,  according  to  lite  Germui 
Bcholan,  WM  the  same  personage  with  the  G^anth^of  the  Nibe- 
Inngen. 

'^eom  the  bants  of  the  Bhine  Attils  advanced  toward  the 
west ;  but  he  did  not  penetrate  into  Aqnitania,  nor  did  he  even 
paes  the  Loire.  Having  laid  ei^e  to  vrleans,  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  it  at  the  approach  of  Aetios,  and  to  retreat  aa  far  aa 
the  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  on  which  the  famona  bat: 
tie  was  fought,  in  which  he  was  completely  defeated  and 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  conntry  without  receiving  any  hostages, 
either  from  Atiuiiiiniii  or  from  any  other  province. 

The  greater  pm-t  of  Aquitania  was  then  still  governed  by 
Roman  officers,  and  etill  constituted  a  jiari  of  the  empire.  It 
was  therefore  only  by  a  nuiiiiiilic  tictioii,  tliat  the  juitlmr  of 
Walter  could  have  made  of  this  country  in  460  a  separate  king- 
dom, with  a  prince-chief  of  its  own  by  the  name  of  Alfier.  The 
details  of  the  former,  therefore,  offer  us  nothing  that  is  properly 
bietoricul  relative  to  Atlila's  great  ucc-idi;iital  espeditinn.  But 
there  are  historians  who  admit  a  second  invasion  of  the  same 
country  by  the  same  conqueror.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
tiiey  adduce  tlic  testimony  of  Jomandes,  who  is  indeed  very 
explicit  on  this  point.  This  historian  aseertB,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, that  Attila,  burning  to  revenge  himself  of  his  defeat  at 
Chalons,  ou  the  Visigoths  and  on  the  Alani,  who  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  empire  were  then  settled  on  thii  k-i't  bank  of  tlic  Loire, 
entered  into  Gaul  a  second  time ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  might 
have  penetrated  into  the  heart  Aquitania.  But  Thorisraund, 
then  kins  of  the  Visigotlis,  hastening  to  his  encounter,  is  said 
to  have  defeated  and  repulsed, him  again. 

It  is  not  my  basinesa  here  to  discuss  t!i<.'  value  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Jomandes,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact,  concerning 
which  no  other  hit-turian  says  a  single  wnnl,  I  have  but  one 
observation  to  make,  imd  it  is  this,  that,  even  if  we  were  in- 
clined to  regard  tbis  second  expedition  as  true  as  it  is  improba- 
ble, the  historical  allusions  contained  in  the  poem  of  Walter 
wiU  not  square  with  it  any  better  than  with  the  first. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing,  either  in  the  accessories  or  in 
die  main  groundwork  of  the  poem,  which  could  be  admitted  as 
historical,  unless  it  be  the  fact  itself  of  Attila's  expedition  into 
Gaul,  in  its  most  general  and  abstract  form.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  the  poet  did  not  propose  the  delineation  of  tbis  event,  on 
which  he  scarcely  ever  dwells,  as  the  principal  object  of  his 
composition  ;   he  only  wanted  to  make  it  the  basis,  the  frame- 
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work  of  his  real  subject,  which  presents  itself  to  ns  with  all  the 
appearances  of  a  poetic  fiction. 

iBut  this  very  notion  may  have  a  historical  aim  or  motive. 
Poetry,  and  more  especiallj  the  epopee,  thon^  outside  of  the 
limits  of  history,  is  never  entirely  detached  from  it.  What- 
ever it  invents,  it  almost  invariably  invents  for  some  historical 
design,  in  order  to  celebrate  some  actual  facts,  some  grand 
event,  some  conspicuous  personage,  some  memorable  epoch  in 
the  life  of  a  nation* 

Supposing  now  the  poem  of  Walter  to  have  originated  in  a 
similar  motive,  it  is  important  that  we  diould  examine  into  the 
nature  of  this  motive. 

Hie  hero  of  the  poem,  Walter,  is  a  Oallo-Boman  of  Aaui- 
tania,  from  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  and  in  order  uiat 
there  nught  be  nothing  eqxuvocal  about  the  design  of  the  poet, 
who  wishes  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Germans,  he  makes 
him  speak  Celtic,  and  represents  a  Frank  as  reproachmg  him 
for  belonging  to  a  race  which  was  naturally  given  to  merri- 
ment and  buffoonery — a  characteristic  at  that  time  generally 
attributed  to  the  Aquitanians,  and  especially  to  the  Yascones, 
who  were  then  the  leaders  of  the  tan  in  Aqmtania. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  poem  to  the  end  of  it  Walter  is 
represented  as  the  enemy  of  the  Franks,  as  distrustful  of  them, 
and  as  professing  toward  them  the  contempt  of  a  civilized  man 
toward  uncouth  barbarians.  When  designating  them  collec- 
tively and  in  a  general  manner,  he  calls  tnem  bandits  and  bri- 
gands of  Franks  {Frond  nebylones\  and  he  makes  many  a 
haughty  allusion  to  their  cupidity  and  love  of  plunder.  He 
indeed  treats  with  their  king,  Gunther,  for  a  moment,  not  how- 
ever as  with  a  redoubted  adversary,  but  as  with  a  robber,  who 
had  taken  him  at  an  advantage,  and  whom  it  was  possible  and 
expedient  to  get  rid  of  with  a  little  gold. 

but  it  is  especially  in  point  of  martial  prowess,  that  the 
singer  of  Walter  represents  his  hero  as  superior  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Twelve  of  Gunther's  most  valiant  champions  have  come 
in  pursuit  of  him,  in  order  to  jdunder  him.  Seven  of  them 
assail  him,  one  after  the  other,  and  every  one  of  them  falls  in 
Ihe  combCkt,  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  find  too  unequal 
for  Ihe  glory  of  the  conqueror.  At  last  the  three  remaininy 
champions,  seconded  by  their  kin^,  assail  the  invineible  Aqm* 
tanian  all  at  once ;  but  they  only  Sffht  to  meet  with  the  &te  of 
their  seven  comrades  in  arms,  and  Gunther  can  only  save  him* 
seUT  by  a  precipitate  flight. 

Hagen,  the  murderer  of  Siegfried  the  hero  of  the  Sti^lungen, 
the  warrior,  whom  certain  Germanic  fables  make  the  son 
of  an  evil  genius  or  demon,  in  order  to  account  for  his  fero- 
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ciou3  disposition,  his  bra^eiy  and  his  prodigious  strength — 
Haffen  is  the  only  one  among  the  Franks  capable  of  confronting 
Walter,  and  jet  ne  does  not  venture  to  chauenge  him  to  single 
combat ;  he  joins  King  Gunther  in  order  to  attack  Um,  and  uie 
two  Franks  united  can  obtain  no  advantage  over  the  Aquita- 
nian.  Finally,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  rank  of  the 
latter  on  a  still  firmer  basis,  the  poet  proclaims  him  through 
the  mouth  of  Hagen  himself  as  the  strongest  and  most  valiant 
of  warriors. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  I  repeat  it,  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  j^sitivelv  historical.  But  it  is  eiren  more  difficult 
not  to  perceive  in  all  this  a  marked  poetical  intention,  the  more 
or  less  direct,  the  more  or  less  va^e  expression  of  some  event 
or  fact.  It  can  not  be  without  design,  and  as  it  were  by  hazard, 
that  a  poet,  a  writer  of  romances,  a  subject  of  the  Franks,  and 
perhaps  himself  of  Frankish  origin,  in  Dringing  personages  of 
the  conquered  race  in  collision  with  personages  from  among 
tiie  conquerors,  should  have  exalted  the  former  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  truth,  that  epic 
poetry  has  always  wished  to  do  what  it  appears  to  have  done. 
Unless  this  were  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  connect  its  his- 
tory with  that  of  humanity. 

This  being  taken  for  granted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the 

Jrimo  intention  or  the  principal  motive  of  the  poem  of  Walter, 
t  was  the  author^s  design  to  celebrate  some  conspicuous  per- 
sonage of  Aquitania,  some  chief  of  the  tribes  south  of  the  Loire, 
apposed  in  point  of  interest  and  situation  to  the  Franks, 
vmo  were  the  rulers  of  the  rest  of  Gaul.  But  although  the 
hypothesis,  thus  announced,  is  extremely  probable,  it  is 
also  very  vague,  and  I  confess,  that  it  appears  to  me  impos- 
sible to  establish  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

At  the  epoch  in  which  the  action  of  the  poem  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  the  Yisigoths  were  not  yet  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Aquitania ;  thepr  only  occupied  the  southern  strip  of 
it.  But,  setting  aside  historical  precision  on  this  point,  there 
would  be  certain  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  first— that  is  to 
gay,  the  veritable  author  of  Walter — might  really  have  been  a 
Gallo-Boman  or  a  Yisigoth  inspired  with  the  idea  of  celebrating 
^e  glory  of  the  exploits  of  the  Yisigoths.  This  people  acted  a 
distmguished  part  in  the  invasion  of  Attila,  and  contributed 
more  than  any  other  to  the  winning  of  the  battle  at  Ch&lons. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  from  the  very  moment  at  which  they 
were  brought  in  contact  with  the  FranbEt,  the  Yisigoths  had 
bcMSome  their  adversaries.  Beaten  once  at  Yougl^  by  Clovis, 
they  had  exacted  more  than  one  revenge  for  this  d^eat,  and 
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had  maintained  themselves  in  Septimania  in  spite  of  aU  the  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Merovingians  to  dislodge  them. 

Tnere  is  something  in  these  general  data,  whii^  at  first  view 
seems  to  square  toterably  well  with  the  historical  motive  of 
the  poem  of  Walter.  But  these  data  cannot  be  separated 
from  others,  which  do  not  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the 
same  supposition.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  for  example,  that  a 
poet  writmff  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  glory  of  the  Visi- 
goths, should  have  represented  them  as  paying  tribute  and 
giving  hostages  to  Attila,  especially  as  they  were  those  who 
claimed,  and  not  without  just  cause,  the  best  part  of  the  honor 
won  by  his  defeat.  Finally,  the  care  with  which  the  panegyrist 
of  Walter  characterizes  him,  as  an  Aquitanian,  as  a  man  of  the 
Celtic  race  and  ton^e,  does  not  permit  us  to  attribute  to  this 
panegyrist  the  project  of  celebrating  a  Visigothic  chief,  any 
more  than  a  Frankish  one.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  design  to 
extol  the  glory  of  a  Gaul,  of  a  hero  of  Gallo-Boman  origm  or 
sympathy. 

Amon^  the  historical  personages  of  the  fifth  century,  who  by 
their  exploits  against  llie  Barbarians  acquired  a  certain  popular 
celebrity  in  the  empire,  and  more  particularly  in  Gaul,  there 
are  three,  who  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  have  been  able  to 
inspire  the  author  of  WiQter  with  some  such  idea.  These  were 
the  famous  Aetius,  Ecdicius  the  Arvemian,  son  of  the  emperor 
Avitus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  magistri  eqwU/um  of  the  empire, 
and  Count  JSgidius,  the  father  of  Syagrius,  the  last  Boman 
chief  in  Gaul,  who  was  conquered  by  Clovis. 

The  boyhood  of  Aetius  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
of  Walter  the  Aquitanian.  Surrendered  to  Attila  as  a  hostage^ 
he  was  educated  at  his  court,  received  his  first  lessons  in  Sie 
art  of  war  there,  and  contracted  relations  with  the  Huns,  which 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  subsequent  career  and  des- 
tiny as  general  of  the  empire. 

Ecdicius,  who  was  from  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  and  con- 
sequently an  Aquitanian,  made  heroic  efforts  to  defend  his 
country  against  Euric,  the  formidable  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
And  he  was  also  victorious,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  fight.  But  the  Arvemi  were  abandoned  to  the  Barbarians, 
whom  they  had  always  repulsed,  by  the  empire  itself. 

As  for  Count  .^f^dius,  every  one  knows  tnat  he  was  the  last 
of  the  Boman  chie&  that  were  victorious  in  GauL  Successively 
the  ally,  the  king  and  the  enemy  of  the  Franks,  his  relations 
with  tnem  were  of  so  complicatea  and  singular  a  character,  that 
history  has  never  as  yet  unravelled  them  completely. 

The  careers  of  these  three  personages  unquestionably  present 
phases,  by  which  it  seems  that  each  of  them  might  have  become 
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the  hero  of  a  poem  like  that  of  Walter.  But  each  of  these 
three  Buppositions  has  also  its  improbable  sides,  and  I  could  not 
seriooslj  adopt  any  one  of  them. 

It  now  remains  to  hazard  bat  one  more  conjecture — a  con- 
jecture stiU  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  nerertheless  the 
only  one  which  I  can  here  consent  to  notice.  It  is  connected 
with  a  long  series  of  events,  wluch,  for  want  of  space  to  indi- 
cate them  all,  I  am  obliged  to  sum  up  in  a  single  ntct. 

From  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuries, 
the  history  of  the  Oallo^Eoman  tribes  south  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne  was  but  a  long  succession  of  struggles  against  the 
domination  of  the  Franks— of  struggles  which  were  scarcely 
and  but  incompletely  suspended  during  the  energetic  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  The  first  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  in  this  warlike 
opposition,  were  men  of  the  country,  Gallo-Bomans.  These 
were,  however,  soon  joined  by  other  chiefs  of  the  Merovingian 
race,  who  assumed  the  title  of  dukes  of  Aquitania,  and  were  in 
this  position  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Franks,  then  masters  of 
the  territorv  north  of  the  Loire. 

Seconded,  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  by  the  tribes  and 
powerful  nobles  of  the  country,  they  rapidly  wrested  from  the 
last  Merovingians  all  the  provinces  situate  on  the  Garonne  and 
Loire,  and  even  the  cantons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  of 
these  rivers. 

It  was  the  great  task  of  the  Carlovingians,  after  their  acces- 
sion to  power,  to  reconquer  all  these  provinces  and  the  comj)le- 
tion  of  this  task  by  !repin,  after  ten  years  of  a  war  which 
absorbed  all  his  forces,  all  his  courage  and  all  his  military 
genius,  constituted  his  chief  glory. 

Charlemagne,  having  become  heir  to  Aquitania  reconquered, 
had  no  idea  of  incorporating  a  country  so  rebellious,  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  its  independence,  into  the  mass  of  his  states.  He 
allowed  it  to  remain,  as  he  did  Italy,  a  separate  kin^om,  to 
which  he  assigned  a  special  task,  the  noble  task  of  copmg  with 
the  ij*abs,  and  of  forcing  them  back  from  the  southern  base  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ebro.  But  after  the 
death  of  Charlemac^e,  Aquitania  resumed  its  natural  position ; 
it  again  commenced  to  make  war  upon  the  Frankish  moniurchy, 
and  ended  by  disengaging  itself  anew.  It  was  this  province 
that  gave  the  signal  for  the  general  dismemberment  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  empire. 

This  struggle  of  four  centuries  gave  rise  to  the  development 
of  an  Aquitanian  nationality,  an  Aquitanian  pride  and  interests, 
which  made  themselves  felt  in  all  the  great  political  changes  of 
Gaul,  in  opposition  to  the  government,  that  had  originated  in 
the  Frankisn  conquest.     A  rivalry  and  antipathies  became 
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established  between  the  two  nations,  in  consequence  of  which 
neither  oif  them  saw  anything  but  absurdities  or  vices  in  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  other.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Franks, 
the  Aqnitanians  were  a  frivolous,  conceited,  corrupt  and  pleas- 
ure-greedy set  of  men.  To  the  Aquitanians,  the  Franks  were 
barbarians,  'men  of  ^oss  and  ferocious  passions,  ignorant  of 
every  art  but  that  ot  warfare  and  of  pillage.  I  nave  already 
adduced  several  curious  examples  of  this  antipathv,  which  be- 
long to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
contrast  and  the  hatred  between  the  two  people  must  have 
been  still  greater  at  the  epochs  of  their  struggle. 

But,  to  return  now  to  the  poem  of  Walter,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  the  poem  in  question  which  might 
be  construed  into  an  allusion,  however  vague,  to  certain  histo- 
rical events,  the  allusion  ought  to  have  reference  to  this  ancient 
struggle  between  the  Aquitanians  and  Franks.  If  it  was  the 
main  intention  of  the  poet  to  celebrate  the  glory  and  the  valor 
of  some  militarv  leader,  it  seems  to  me,  that  tms  leader  could 
only  be  one  of  the  sovereign  dukes  of  Aauitania,  who  acquired 
renown  in  Gaul,  from  the  end  of  the  sixtn  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  conturies. 

Of  all  these  chiefs  Waifer,  the  brave  antagonist  of  Pepin,  is 
the  most  celebrated,  and  it  is  to  him  that  our  thoughts  are  first 
directed  in  searching  for  the  hero  of  our  poem  among  the  Aqtd- 
tanian  princes.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  poem,  how- 
ever, appear  to  me  to  contain  something,  that  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a  personage  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  that  of 
Waifer.    I  should  be  more  inclined  to  regard  Walter  as  the 

Soetic  representative  of  some  one  of  these  earlier  GnUo-BomaH 
ukes  of  Wasconia  or  Aquitaine,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
decline  of  the  Merovingian  monarchy,  in  order  to  reconqu^ 
from  it  all  the  territory  included  between  the  Loi:^  and  the 
Pyrenees. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  conjectures,  whicb 
I  shall  not  pursue  any  further  for  fear  of  becommg  tedious,  the 
points,  which  may  be  regarded  as  established  with  reference  to 
the  poem  of  Walter,  are,  that  this  poem  is  a  Gallo-Boman  pro- 
duction of  a  date  anterior  to  the  ninth  century ;  that  it  was  early 
known,  and  for  a  long  time  popular  in  Germany,  where  it  met 
with  the  fate  of  all  popular  poetry ;  that  in  other  word^  it  un- 
derwent numerous  modifications,  of  which  the  last  Were  tiie 
greatest  and  the  grossest  It  has  furthermore  beeb  shown,  that 
the  i£Eddiown  author  of  the  Kibelungen  must  have  had  before 
him  one  of  the  Germanic  versions  of  this  poem  irhen  be  cote- 
posed  his  own.  It  is  less  certain,  but  nevertheless  extremely 
probable,  that  the  Gallo-Boman  author  of  Walter  possessed,  oii 
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his  part,  some  acquaintance  with  the  poetic  traditions  of  the 
Germans  concerning  the  tragical  adventures  of  the  Nibelungen. 
His  character  of  Hagen,  though  divested  of  some  of  its  asperi- 
ties, is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  latter  and  tiiere  is  no 
evidence,  that  he  himself  was  the  inventor  of  this  character. 
Finally,  it  follows  from  all  this,  that  literary  communications 
existed  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  as  early  as  tiiie  ninth 
century. 

Germany  and  Norway,  however,  were  not  the  only  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  legend  of  Walter  the  Aquitanian  was  so  ex- 
tensively known  and  popular  during  the  Middle  Age;  it  is 
certain,  that  this  legend  was  scarcely  any  less  renowned  in  Italy, 
or  at  any  rate  in  certain  parts  of  Italy  than  in  the  North. 

We  still  possess  fragments  of  an  extensive  chronicle  of  the 
monasteiT  of  Novaltee,  at  the  foot  of  Motmt  Cenis,  which  was 
composed  about  the  year  1060,  by  an  anonymous  monk  of  that 
monastery.  This  monk  quotes  certain  ancient  biographies  of 
the  principal  abbots  or  friars  of  his  monastery.  Several  of 
these  biographies  were,  according  to  his  own  account,  already 
lost  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  he  only  knew  them  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  convent ;  but  others  were  still  extant,  and  had 
furnished  him  the  materials  for  his  chronicle.  He  had  also  in 
his  possession  a  copy  of  the  poem  of  Walter,  in  the  shape  in 
whidi  it  is  still  known  to  us,  and  gives  an  abstract  of  it  in  prose, 
iQ  which  he  occasionally  interweaves  a  verse  from  the  text. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Independently  of  these  extracts,  the 
author  of  the  chronicle  relates  concerning  an  ancient|monk, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Walter,  diverse  traditions,  wnich  he 
had  collected  either  from  the  inmates  of  the  monastery  itself,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  localities. 
According  to  these  curious  traditions,  this  monk  Walter  was 
the  same  personage,  that  had  gone  through  the  adventures 
enumerated  in  the  poem.  It  was  a  warrior  of  royal  descent, 
renowned  everywhere  for  his  imcommon  strength  and  bravery. 
After  a  reign  of  many  years  and  exhibitions  of  prowess  with- 
out number,  this  wamor,  resolved  thenceforward  to  occupy 
himself  exclusively  with  heaven,  ha^  assumed  the  habit  and  tne 
staff  of  a  pilgrim,  and  had  gone  abroad,  visiting  all  the  monas- 
teries, in  search  of  one  weU  regulated  and  sufficiently  austere, 
where  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  in  retirement  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  He  had  already  wandered  over  many  a  country, 
when  he  at  last  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Novaltee,  which 
he  at  once  selected  as  his  place  of  seclusion,  and  where,  as  the 
humblest  of  all  the  brethren,  he  solicited  the  post  of  gardener. 

He  continued  to  reside  there  for  a  long  time,  leaoing  a  life 
of  holy  devotion,  but  nevertheless  finding  from  time  to  time 
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occasion  for  giving  proof  of  his  former  bravery.  Having  been 
sent  one  day,  for  example,  against  a  band  of  robbers,  wno  had 
plundered  the  monastery  of  a  portion  of  its  harvest  crop,  he 
exterminated  them  all  without  any  other  weapon  except  the 
shoulder  of  a  calf,  which  he  found  grazing  in  the  field,  and 
which  he  dislimbed  with  the  most  admirable  dexterity. 

He  had  thrice,  himself  alone,  repulsed  a  flood  of  Saracens, 
who  had  come  to  assail  the  monastery.  The  chronicler  of 
Kovalese  also  relates,  that  there  was,  and  that  he  himself  had 
seen,  in  the  adjacent  parts,  a  certain  marble  column  in  ruins. 
He  adds  that  tne  villagers,  the  people  of  the  place,  called  the 
column  the  "  hit-a-blow  of  Walter,"  because  the  latter  had  sent 
it  prostrate  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  with  his  fist.* 

All  these  traditions  and  others,  from  which  I  will  save  the 
reader,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  ainr  other  sense  than  as 
reminiscences,  as  a  popular  echo,  not  of  the  poem  of  Widter, 
but  of  the  ancient  romantic  legend  concerning  the  same  per- 
sonage in  Latin  or  Bomansh  prose,  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  present  poem  was  but  a  part,  but  the  com- 
mencement. Among  the  lives  of  the  celebrated  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Koval^se,  which  our  monastic  chronicler  alleges 
to  have  formerlv  existed  there,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
lost,  was  that  of  monk  Walter.  There  is  everything  to  warrant 
the  supposition,  that  this  pretended  life  was  nothing  more  than 
the  fabulous  legend  of  the  Aquitanian  hero  in  its  primitive 
form.  The  author,  according  to  the  conventional  usage  of  his 
age,  had  undoubtedly  made  w  alter  end  his  days  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  probably  in  the  very  one  at  Novalese.  For  the  his- 
torian of  this  monastery  gives  us  the  remarkable  piece  of  infor- 
mation, worth  our  notice  here,  that  there  was  always  to  be 
found  there  a  goodly  number  of  illustrious  personages  from 
various  parts  of  Gaul.  At  Novalese,  as  elsewhere,  Wiflter  mav 
have  been  regarded  as  a  real  personage,  the  legend  as  a  veri- 
table history,  and  as  soon  as  the  romance  was  once  lost  or  for- 
gotten, the  traditions,  which  survived  it  in  the  monastery  and 
m  the  country,  could  easily  have  become  disfigured  to  the  ex- 
tent in  which  we  find  them,  toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

*  To  tbeie  fletionB  concerning  Walter,  the  Frenchman  Rochex  adds  a  still  more  cnri- 
ons  one,  and  makes  tiie  hero  a  Hungarian !  '*  Ce  Wsltharios  4toit  Ongre  de  nation 
.  .  conn^table  d'Ongrie.  .  .  fl  ent  nne  sainte  dame  ponr  femme,  prMnitoe  dame 
de  la  reine  d'Ongrie.  .  .  ils  se  rfoolnrent  d'abandonner  la  conr.  •  .  ils  en  sor- 
tirent  done  secrfetement,  la  femme  habill^e  en  habit  d*homme.  ct  se  Tinrent  rendre  i 
rabb€,qQi<toitalor8ltlaNoTal%se.  .  .  illenrdemanda,qndila<loftIenr]nrofeiBion; 
ils  r^pondirent  avec  respect,  qa'Hs  ne  s^avoient  qneceue  de  Jaiifiaiar.  .  .  Cetta 
femme,  toi^onrs  tenne  ponr  nn  homme,  passa  nlns  de  cent  aiuite  de  Tie  dans  cette 
abbaye  en  grande  opinion  de  saintet^,  lit  on  elle  nnit  ses  Joors.  .  .  et  i!  est  de  croire, 
qn*eUe  fdt  reconnne  6tant  morte,  et  qne  son  maryraconta  ee  qn'ib  ^toyenf^J^tf. 
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It  is  to  Muratori  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of 
the  fragments,  which  I  have  quoted  ft^m  the  chronicle  of 
Koyaltee.**^  They  constitute  a  part  of  his  extensive  colle<^on 
of  original  authorities  on  the  history  of  Italy,  whidi  appeared 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century.  The  scholars  of  Italy  at 
first  paid  no  attention  to  these  fri^^ents.  But  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  text  of  the  poem  on  Walter,  they 
began  to  occupy  themselyes  with  the  investigation  of  llie  ^sub- 
ject;  and  as  they  then  found  the  documents  and  traditions, 
relative  to  this  personage,  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis^ 
thev  readilv  persuaded  themselves  that  he  must  have  been  an 
Italian,  and  tnat  the  poem,  of  which  he  was  the  hero,  had  been 
composed  in  Italy. 

In  1784,  Count  Napione  of  Turin,  a  litterateur  of  some  note, 
published  in  a  large  biographical  work  on  illustrious  Piedmon- 
tese  a  notice  of  the  chronicle  of  Koval^se  and  of  its  autiior,  in 
which  notice  he  naturally  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  poem  oi 
Walter.f  He  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  poem  to  the 
chronicle  of  Koval^se,  assigns  the  year  800  as  the  probable  date 
of  its  composition,  and  represents  it  as  the  first  tentative,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  archetype  of  the  chivalric  romance,  tiius  claim- 
ingfor  Italy  tiie  honor  of  tiiis  poetic  invention^ 

These  few  assertions  contain  so  many  critical  and  logical 
errors,  that  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time  to  examine 
them  all.  Fortunately,  however,  there  can  be  nothing  less  es- 
sential ;  for  some  of  tne  facts,  which  I  have  already  announced 
as  certain,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  falsity  of  these 
assertions,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  dwell  on  them  any  longer. 

After  having  treated  the  history  of  the  poem  of  Walter  at  so 

great  (perhaps  too  great)  a  length,  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to 
nd  time  to  say  anything  concerning  the  po^tn  itself.  Luckily 
the  subject  is  a  simple,  a  circumscribed  one,  and  a  few  rapid 
t>bseryations  will  sumce  to  give  us  some  idea  of  it.  We  mui^ 
not  expect  to  find  in  Walter  the  grandeur,  the  variety,  the  teiv 
rible  play  of  passion,  the  wild  originalit)r,  which  custinguii^ 
the  action  of  tne  Kibelungen.  But  in  its  modest  proportions 
and  in  its  simplicity,  the  action  of  this  poem  is  destitute  neith^ 
of  interest  nor  of  character.  There  is  something  picturesque 
and  touching  in  the  situation  of  this  jonne  couple,  as  they  are 
traversing  barbarous  countries  in  their  fiight,  travelling  omj  by 
night,  never  halting  except  in  deserted  places,  and  reduced  to 

•  Mimktori :  "  Soriptorei  Benua  Italic,"  toL  iiL,  eoL  966.  lUs  duronieon  KoTaUef- 
I,  with  ftU  thefrtgmeati Tti«tiT«  loWaltlutftes,luMiiiBoe  been  edited  witli  adainble 
I  bj  Betimiaiiii,  m  Perti*  **  If oohbi.  Qeim.  Birt.,"  toL  ix.,  p.  76,  iqq.— JEStf. 


f  a.  Us ''  Vite  ed  Elogi  d'  iUnetri  ItaliMii,''  toL  fi.,  p.  SS,  wqq^Ed. 
z  *'  Smeiido  qoesto  il  pin  ciittoo  GompoaimeBto  di  tel  geaere,  die  nuMrtrar  pwn  T 
ItSOtu''    Id.,  p.  28.— JETiT 
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the  neoessily  of  shtmningy  like  a  deadly  peril,  the  encoanter  of 
a  human  face. 

Nevertheless,  the  interest  of  the  story  does  not  at  all  ino'ease, 
until  the  moment  when  Gnnther,  apprised  of  Walter'a  elope- 
ment, sets  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  vriHi  me  design  of  robbing  mm 
of  his  treasure  and  his  bride.  The  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  Hagen  could  not  be  more  true  to  nature,  nor  better  intro* 
duced  to  motive  the  part  acted  by  the  latter,  who,  by  i^usii^^ 
to  Join  in  the  combat,  suspends  the  denouement  for  a  whili^ 
ana  gives  Walter  new  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  his 
heroism. 

^Qie  dramatic  part  of  the  poem,  from  the  moment  when  the 
Aquitanian  and  the  Franks  are  confronting  wdh  other,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  very  beautiful.  The  description  of  the  comSMit  is 
done  with  ^reat  care,  and  varied  with  a  great  deal  of  iiigeniu^. 

In  r^ara  to  diaracter,  Walter  is  a  hero,  who  has  nothing  m 
common  with  tiliose  ol  tiie  Nibelungen.  He  is  a  civilused  and 
CSiristian  hero,  who  to  the  stren^h  and  intrepidity  of  the  wair^ 
nor  adds  nobleness  of  heart  and  numanity.  The  prayer  wMch 
he  utters,  while  kneeling  over  the  corpses  of  liiose  Whom  he 
had  «latn  in  self-defence,  is  truly  a  sublime  trait. 

The  lay  of  the  Nibelungen  likewise  contains  characters  of  a 
noble  and  humane  description ;  but  these  dburaeters  are  in  con- 
tradiction With  the  rest)  and  delineated  in  accordance  with  the 
chivalric  manners  of  the  thirtemth  century;  they  are,  in  short, 
such  aa  then  actually  wasted  or  were  imagined  to  exist  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  not  BO  with  Walter.  Whatever  he  says  or  does,  that  we 
admire  as  ^nerous,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and  sim- 
ple expression  of  a  heroic  soul  developed  by  culture.  !ftie 
ideas,  the  conventional  manners  of  chivalry  are  heve  made  of 
no  account.  The  entire  poem  does  not  contain  a  suigfte  idiusion 
to  the  usages  of  chivalry. 

The  same  observation  mi^ht  be  applied  to  the  love  of  Walter 
and  HBdegunde.  Everything  about  it  is  simple,  natural,  con- 
cise. The  two  lovers  prove  that  their  affection  is  a  genuine 
one.  They  barely  announce  it  an  few  words,  without  any  en- 
thusiasm, without  anv  effort  to  add  passion  to  their  language. 
Walter  has  alreadv  tne  air  of  the  master,  who  one  day  is  ex- 

Sected  to  command,  and  Hildegunde  that  of  the  spouse,  whose 
uty  it  will  be  to  obey.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  could 
be  said  to  have  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  gallantry  of 
chivalry. 

From  the  whole  of  this  discussion  the  reader  will,  I  hope, 
conclude  with  myself,  that  this  little  poem  of  Walter  was  really 
worth  reclaiming  for  the  literature  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  to 
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which  it  incontestably  belongs.  I  have  conducted  this  vindi- 
cation to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  without  any  hesitation. 
The  literature  of  the  Oermans  and  that  of  the  Italians,  which 
have  likewise  claimed  it  for  themselves,  are  too  rich  in  their 
own  productions  to  refuse  the  politeness  of  this  restitution.* 

*  The  anfhor  has  here  expended  eonfiderable  ingenuity  in  an  attempt  to  Tindieate  a 
ProTen^al  origin  for  the  pnmitiTe  poetical  elements,  from  which  the  Latin  epopee  in 
question  wae  redacted  into  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  ns.    Althongh  ho 
aid  not  fail  to  notice  the  fact,  that  a  Germanic  origin  was  asserted  by  the  savans  of  the 
other  side  of  the  Bhine,  yet  ne  has  iUled  to  adduce  theproofe,  direct  and  coqjectnral, 
npon  which  his  Germanic  neighbors  based  their  claim.  The  anthor  of  the  **Canit  SUmm 
Oatti*'  (Ports'  <*  Hon.  Germ.  Hist..**  vol.  ii.,  p.  118),  Ekkardns  IV.  (flOTO),  states  express- 
ly, that  the  poetical  life  of  WaU/uuriui  manu  forUt  was  composed  by  his  predecessor, 
Euardns  L  (t973),  who  is  represented  as  having  written  it  m  his  yooth,  while  yet  at 
school,  and  from  ue  dictation  of  his  master;  and  that  he  himself,  at  tibe  request  of  Ari- 
bo,  the  archbishop  of  Mainta,  corrected  the  barbarisms  and  TMonie  peooliaritles  of 
the  poem,  at  the  time  of  his  residence  in  the  archbishop's  city.    His  langoage  is  as  fol- 
lows: After  enumerating  scTeral  other  poetical  compositions  of  Ekkarana  I.,  some  of 
which  are  yet  extant,  he  adds,  **  SeriptH  et  in  sMlrs  mdHet  mugiffro,  TacOlanter  qnfdem, 
qoia  in  alfectione  non  in  habita  erat  pner,  nUam  WaHharn  mtamfarlM,  qnam  Maffonti» 
podti,  Aribone  archlepiseopo  Jnbente,  pro  poue  et  homc  nottro  correxiwmi  ;  bsrbariea 
entan  et  idiomata  ejus  Tentonem  adhne  aUbcmntem  rejpente  latinnm  fieri  non  patinntar. 
Undo  male  docere  solent  discipnlos  semi-magistri,  dfeentes :  Videte,  quomodo  disertia- 
sime  coram  Tentone  aliqno  proloqal  deceat,  et  eadem  serie  in  latinnm  verba  Tertlte. 
Qumdeetptio  EkkeharShtm  tn  optrt  Uh  oriftue  fWfmsi  ftfiUii  ;  sed  postea  non  sic ;  nt  bi 
lidio  Charromannico  (i.  e.,  *  Landes  Carlomauii,*  which  was  another  poem  by  the  same 
author)."    Perts,  the  editor  of  Ekkard,  remarks  ad  Icmwsi,  that  there  eeems  to  be  scarcly 
any  room  for  doubting  that  the  poem  here  meant  Is  the  celebrated  epos  of  Walter  the 
Aqnltaniaa;  especially  when  it  is  manifest  from  the  context  of  the  work  itself,  that  its 
author  was  a  young  man,  a  monk,  and  a  Teuton,  as  sppesrs,  1st,  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem ;  zdly,  from  certain  passsges  deriyed  from  tne  rtgfUm  of  8t  Bene^Hct;  Sdly, 
item  the  word  Pamare.  which  in  the  Geimsn  langusge  signifies  Hagen.    To  these  pxoinli 
Qervinns  adds— 4thly  (and  in  direct  opposition  to  wnat  our  author  has  adyanced  m  tlds 
ehapter),  that  the  character,  sentiments,  passions,  developed  in  the  sction  of  the  poem, 
are  of  the  primitive  Germanic  type,  even  more  so  than  those  of  the  Nlbelungen,  and  so 
remote  from  the  chivahic  sentimentality  of  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  ss  to  have  misled 
the  earlier  editor,  Molter,  into  the  error  of  referring  the  poem  to  the  6th  century  of  our 
eraC*Ck8ehichted.deQtsch.I>ichtung,**vol.l.,p.88-^l).  Gervinus  asserts  it  as  prob- 
able, that  the  epos  In  question  was  composed  between  the  years  920  and  940  A.D.,  and 
that  it  was  the  iolBt  prodnetion  of  the  two  monks  of  Bt  Gallen  here  named,  i.  e.,  of 
Ekkard  I.  and  of  his  master:  that  the  substance  of  their  Latin  redaction  was  either  de- 
rived firom  a  German  poem,  in  the  hands  of  the  authors,  or  communicated  to  them  by  a 
German  minstrel ;  that  at  a  subseqnent  date,  Gerald,  the  ItaUaa,  may  have  done,  what 
Ekkard  IV.  reports  himself  to  have  undertaken  about  a  century  later,  i.  e.,  emended 
and  transcribed  the  production  of  his  monastic  ancestors.    Ekkard  IV.  Is  also  known  as 
the  Latin  translator  of  Ratpert*s  poetical  eulogy  or  ode  on  Rt.  Gallus :  and  we  have 
thus  direot  proof  of  his  having  been  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  chronicles ;  but  as  to 
whether  the  text  of  Walter,  now  in  our  possession,  is  the  one  redacted  by  him,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  decide.    For  frvther  information  on  this  subject  I  must  refer  to  Grimm's 
^^Lat.  Gedichte  aus  d.  lOten  Jshrhundert.**  and  to  A.  Heyde*s  article  in  Baupt's  Zeit- 
schrtft,  9, 160  sqq.,  where  M .  Fauriel's  pootion  on  this  pcnnt  Is  exsmined  more  particu- 
larly.   Hone  likewise  maintains  Walter  an  originally  German  epoa,  wrftten  to  the  style 
and  measure  of  the  Nibelmw en,  and  subsequentiy  turned  into  Latin.    He  finds  proofii  of 
It  in  certidn  phrases  remtodmg  ns  of  passages  In  the  Heldenbuch  and  other  poems  of  the 
old  Teutonic  type.    Bee  his  extsaded  remarks  in  the  **  Archly,  d.  QesaUielu  fir.iltere 
dentsche  Gescmchtkonde,**  yoL  IL,  p.  92, 8qq.-JM. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THB  IKFLUBKOB  OF  THB  AKABS. 

If  what  I  have  advanced  in  the  last  chapter  with  reference 
to  the  poem  of  Walter  be  true ;  if  this  work  is  really  what  it 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be,  an  inspiration  of  the  Aquitanian 
spirit,  the  expression  of  a  Gallo-Boman  opposition  to  the  con- 
quest and  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  then  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  germ  of  an  entire  class  of  Provenjal  romances,  in  which 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  mistake  the  inspiration  and  the 
expression,  which  I  am  now  about  to  examine  more  especially. 

I  have  ab*eady  remarked,  and  I  shall  hare  more  than  one 
occasion  to  repeat  what  I  had  said,  that  amon^  the  events  which 
must  have  struck  the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
and  furnished  them  with  themes  for  poetry,  it  is  necessary  to 
include  the  rebellions  and  wars,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
dignitaries,  who  with  the  title  of  dukes,  marquises  and  counts, 
were  ffovemin^  the  provinces  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  suc- 
ceedea  at  last  m  converting  these  provinces  into  little  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  of  their  own.  Some  of  these  dignitaries 
were  men  of  distinguished  capabilities  and  of  great  energy  of 
character,  who  seemed  to  be  much  better  fitted  for  the  exercise 
of  power  than  the  degenerate  descendants  of  Clovis  or  of  Charle- 
magne. Some  of  these  had  a  singular  and  tragical  fate,  as  for 
example,  Bernard,  the  famous  Duke  of  Septimania,  who  was 
assassinated  by  Charles  the  Bald,  of  whom  he  was  generally 
reputed  to  be  the  son.  Others,  like  the  no  less  famous  Gerard 
de  Boussillon,  kept  up  an  adventurous  warfare  against  their 
kings,  in  which,  victorious  and  vanquished  in  their  turn,  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo  the  firreatest  diversity  of  fortune.  The 
majority  of  these  revolting  <mieftain8  were  popular  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  monarcny ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  sustained  them  willinglv 
in  their  attempts  to  make  them  independent.  This  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  Aquitania  and  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
South,  which,  having  been  the  last  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Carlo vingians,  were  also  the  first  to  shake  it  off. 
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The  tentatives,  the  conquests  and  the  misadventures  of  these 
military  leaders,  although  they  offered  little  that  miffht  be 
cidled  remarkable  or  heroic,  were  still  calculated  to  fumisn,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  actually  did  furnish  noble  arguments 
for  the  nascent  epopee  of  southern  Gaul. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  most  popular  subjects, 
adopted  oy  this  fruitful  branch  of  medissval  poetry,  were  derived 
from  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  on 
tibie  frontiers  of  the  Pyrenees.  1  now  propose  to  give  a  sum- 
manr  sketch  of  the  history  of  these  wars.* 

The  Arabs,  already  masters  of  Spain,  made  their  first  descent 
upon  Septimania  in  715.  In  1019  they  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  Narbonne,  and  this  is  their  last  invasion  of 
the  soil  of  Gaul  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Betwe^i  these 
two  expeditions  there  is  an  interval  of  three  hundred  yeurs, 
during  which  the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  Spain,  and  tne  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  nordi  or  the  Pyrenees,  were  almost 
incessantly  at  war  with  each  other.  Tbis  long  struggle  may 
be  dividea  into  four  distinct  p^ods. 

From  715  to  782,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  duty 
of  combating  Islamism  and  the  Arabs,  for  the  benefit  of 
£nr(^>e,  devolved  chiefiy  upon  the  people  of  the  south  of  Gaul, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  Aquitanians,  who  were  then 
already  independent  of  the  Frankish  monarchy.  Under  ilie  con- 
duct of  their  brave  duke  Eudes,  they  gained  several  important 
victories  over  the  enemy,  whom  Xh&j  repulsed  several. times 
from  Aquitania,  until  m  the  year  732,  Abderrahman  (the 
famous  Abderame  of  the  chronicles),  defeated  Eudes  at  the 
walls  of  Bordeaux,  and  q>read  like  a  torrent  over  the  entire 
south  of  Gtiul. 

From  this  date  to  778,  the  Franks,  first  under  the  command 
of  Charles  Martel,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  Oharlemagne, 
continued  in  their  turn  the  struggle  against  the  Mussulmans. 
During  this  second  period  of  the  war  Charles  Martel  expelled  the 
Arabs  from  Provence,  and  also  deprived  them  of  Septimania, 
which  they  had  conquered  from  tlie  Goths*  Charlemagne  im- 
dertook  his  famous  expedition  to  the  vi^y  of  the  Ebro ;  but, 
defeated  at  Saragossa,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  lost  the 
flower  of  his  army  at  Bcaicesvalles.  In  778  Charlema^e  created 
the  kingdom  of  AquitADl%  wtddi  was  of  more  extensive  dimen- 
sions tlum  had  been  the  indep^ideat  ducl^  of  that  name.  At 
that  time  the  Gallo-Bomaiis  of  the  soutii,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Aquitanians,  again  undertook  the  task  of  combating  the 
Mussulmans ;  but  the  war  was  benoefortlk  carried  on  under 


^  Oonptre  lOcliaad,  "  mitofre  dei  Croindai^'*  aaA  Bdnand'g  "  Inyuioiii  9m  Sar- 
tftiiBi  ea  Fmoe,  Bayoie,  L*  SoiMe/*  ete.— JM. 
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leaders  of  the  Frankish  race.  These  leaders  are  the  first  who 
reconquered  from  the  Arabs  a  number  of  cantons  and  cities  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  and  established  new  Christian  settL»- 
ments  there* 

When  the  provinces  of  the  South  had  i^  length  detached 
themselves  definitively  from  the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  the 
chiefs  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  continued  the  war 
against  the  Arabs,  but  rather  from  a  reli^ous  zeal^  or  from  the 
commencement  of  a  chivalric  impulse,  man  from  any  furthw 
necessity  of  self-defence.  Those  Moors  and  Saracens,  at  first  so 
terrible,  were  then  no  longer  feared.  The  reign  of  the.Ommi* 
ades  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  country  was  on  the  point  of 
relapsing  into  the  same  state  of  anarchy,  from  which  the  chiefs 
of  this  ^orious  dynasty  had  rescued  it. 

We  perceive  from  this  brief  outline,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  daring  which  Charles  Martel,  at  the  head  of  his 
Franks,  conducted  the  war  against  the  Arabs  in  nerson^  this 
war  was  always  maintained  by  the  Gallo-Bomans  oi  the  south, 
by  the  Aquitanians,  the  Septimanians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Provence.  As  the  natural  allies  of  the  Spaniards  of  Oallida 
and  of  the  Asturias,  these  nations  fulfilled,  m  common  with  the 
latter,  the  special  task  of  repelling  the  efforts  which  the  Arabs 
successively  made,  first  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Europe, 
and  subsequently  to  maintain  their  ^wer  in  Spain. 

In  this  stru^e  nothing  was  wantmg  that  could  develop  and 
ennoble  the  poetic  instinct,  then  abready  awakened  in  the 
south  of  QauL  Everything  there  conspired  to  elevate  its  im- 
portance. The  enthusiasm  of  religion  and  that  of  glory,  the 
abrupt  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat,  the  striking  or  tmex- 
pected  incidents  of  war,  which  in  an  a^e  of  faith,  of  ignorance 
and  of  simplicity  were  readily  adopted  as  miracles ;  nayi  even 
tiie  ancient  renown  of  the  countries,  the  mogntains,  rivers, 
cities,  which  were  the  habitual  theatre  of  thia  war,  all  contri- 
buted to  spread  a  certain  special  interest^  a  certain  poeti- 
cal refulgence. 

Equal  to  the  Christians  in  point  of  bravery,  the  Araba  were 
tBX  in  advance  of  them  in  civilization ;  and  it  was  incontestably 
from  them,  that  the  former,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  deiiyea 
the  first  examplea  dT  heroism,  of  humanity,  of  generosity  toward 
the  enemy— m  short,  of  something  chivauric,  though  loi^;  before 
chivaby  had  received  its  name  and  its  consecrated  for* 
mulas.* 

•Onliieliifliieneeof  theSftraeensiipoii  tiie  cUfi]r7ia4eittH»tCflMWMt,«0Bi- 
pare  Von  ^ammer-PnrgsteU's  ^'litlemorgMcliichtf.  der  AntMrt"  toL  Uti  D.ze.-x»T., 
~  YoL  «a^  p.  I :  Myt  he,  <*  DiiKh  den  tf^rkelir  der  Kraiiitfliwr  ntt  d«B  dyr^ 
>teni, nnd  dm  der ohriitticken  Spinier mift  den JUakmaiidl  Minren  gtng nrn- 
B  WlieenichftftnndPoesie  in  dM  mittiflrfM  Fhu^ls^tn  nod  Sidlien  flber^  nnd  die 
gethieche  BwknMl  wnid  dnrch  die  ■tnweMeoae  teiedeiL' 
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In  spite  of  the  repugnance,  wliich  the  GkiUo-Bomans  of  the 
Sonth  did  not  cease  to  cherish  toward  the  Franks,  as  long  as 
tiiej  conld  onlj  see  in  them  their  conquerors  and  masters, 
these  nations  nevertheless  loved  those  valiant  chieft  of  the 
Frankish  race,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  contest 
against  the  Saracens.  They  regarded  them  as  their  own  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  frankly  expressed  their  admiration  for  ex- 

Eioits,  which  were  achieved  for  their  OMm  benefit  and  at  their 
ead. 

Several  of  these  chiefis  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
in  history,  but  none  of  them  has  attained  so  much  popularity 
and  ^lat  as  Duke  William,  sumamed  the  Pious.  Oharfema^e 
commissioned  him,  in  780,  to  command  the  troops  of  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Aquitania,  at  a  moment  when  this  kingdom  was  men- 
aced by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  who  were  seconded 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  Vascones.  From  this  moment  to 
the  time  when  he  retired  as  a  monk  to  a  deserted  region  of 
the  Oevennes,  he  was  alwa}rs  at  the  head  of  the  Christians 
against  the  infidels,  and  his  valor  was  crowned  with  glory  even 
on  those  occasions  on  which  he  was  defeated. 

These  diiferent  wars,  I  mean  those,  which  were  waged  be- 
tween the  kin^  and  their  revolting  oflScers,  as  well  as  Siose  of 
the  Arabs  agamst  the  Christians,  were  eminently  poetical.  They 
were  in  fact  poetry  already  made,  and  even  the  simplest  or 
crudest  expression  of  it  was  already  enough  to  accomplish  some 
object,  to  perpetuate  some  event.  That  there  existled  in  the 
south  of  Gaul,  and  at  an  early  date,  poetical  compositions  on 
these  wars,  written  with  a  view  to  delineate  their  prmcipal  inci- 
dents, this  cannot  be  a  matter  of  serious  doubt.  !But  we  are  not 
now  in  possession  of  anj  of  these  verses ;  we  have  not  even  a 
specimen  left  us,  and  it  is  extremely  dmicult  to  form  even  a 
conception  of  them. 

Juoging,  however,  by  way  of  analogy  from  what  we  know 
concerning  the  origin  and  aevelopment  of  the  epic  poetry  of 
other  times  and  in  other  countries,  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
poetical  pieces  in  question  neither  were,  nor  could  be,  anything 
more  thw  popular  songs,  the  subject  or  each  of  which  was  not 
a  complicated  series  of  events,  but  a  single  isolated  event, 
and  which  were  all  destined  to  be  sun^  in  the  streets  and  in 

{mblic  places,  in  the  presence  of  crowds  of  hearers  from  the 
ower  classes  of  society.  The  very  destination  of  this  kind  of 
poetry  excluded  necessarily  aU  long-winded  compositions,  and 
even  those  of  moderate  extent 

These  songs,  preserved  by  tradition  and  successively  aug- 
mented  by  new  accessories,  in  which  the  hbtorical  ingredients 
were  more  and  more  supplanted  by  the  marvellous^  were  gra- 
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dnallj  merged  into  thooe  primitive  epopees  of  the  twelfth  cen« 
tmy,  some  of  them  relating  to  the  wurs  with  the  Saracens  and 
oil^rB  to  those  of  the  dnkes  in  rebellion  against  their  kings,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  hereafter.  All  that  I  can  do 
here,  is  to  indicate  their  primordial  germ. 

And  it  is  not  only  on  argnm^fits  of  general  ppibabilitj,  that 
I  rely  in  attributing  such  an  origin  to  these  epopees.  I>Bfinite 
£ftcts  can  be  addnced  in  support  of  this  opinim,  which  deserve 
to  become  known,  not  as  of  any  importance  in  themselves,  bat 
on  acconnt  of  their  connection  with  a  general  fact  of  great 
mcmient  in  the  history  of  poetry. 

There  is  still  extant  a  manuscript  of  a  French  romance,  which 
will  occupy  our  attention  at  some  length  hereafter,  concerning 
which,  however,  it  is  proper,  that  I  should  say  a  few  wards  at 
present.  This  romance,  entitled  OuiUtmme  au  couH  nez*  {am- 
cameC)  or  William  with  the  short  nose,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind,  and  (me  of  those,  the  history  of  which  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  investigate.  The  "William,  who  is 
the  principal  hero  of  this  poem,  is  the  same  Ihike  William,  sur^ 
named  the  Pious,  whom  I  have  characterLsed  above  as  the 
Ohristian  chief,  that  had  won  the  greatest  distinction  and  fame 
in  the  wars  of  the  Aquitanians  against  the  Arabs.  The  work 
is  of  enormous  extent.  Of  all  the  poems  of  the  West,  this  is, 
as  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes,  the  one,  wUdi  comes  nearest 
to  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  Hindu  epopee.  It  contains 
scarcely  lets  than  eighty  thousand  verses. 

This  poem  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  final  amplifica* 
tion,  made  probably  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
of  one  and  tne  same  subject,  which  bad  already  be^i  augmented 
several  times  in  succession,  and  which,  in  its  original  form,  con- 
sisted only  of  a  small  number  of  popular  songs,  oompoaed  im 
the  Bouth,  on  the  very  spots  which  had  be^i  the  Aeatre  of  the 
^orr  and  piety  of  tiie  hero.  And  this  is  precisely  tte  testimony 
of  tne  ancient  anonymous  biognq:>her  dP  WQliam,  who  in  ex- 
press terms,  though  somewhat  paraphrastically,  says  the  same 
thing. 

^^  Where  can  you  find,"  says  he,  ^^  a  dance  among  the  youngs 
an  assembly  <^  people  or  of  men-at-arms  and  nobles,  on  uie  eve 
of  a  saint's  day,  whare  one  may  not  hear  them  sin^ng  sweetly 
and  in  well-modulated  words  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of 
William,  of  the  glory  he  achieved  ip  the  service  of  Emperor 


*  OhSKmom  «ii  eoiiH  was  it  one  of  the  so-eeUed  dh<iim»A|piiin,  fliA  tbo  miA.  of 
the  TVmmhrm  if  the  north  of  Frmee.  Thie  immeie  epos  ooMiili  of  Ojgiiteen  ktmnekm 


leueepoo 
or  gnuid  divtiois,  of  which  »t  the  time,  nhen  Famiel  mole,  m^  OMTlMiAboon  Mb* 
Udied.    Thoioiikoim  InMSS.,  inthediflhrentttbraiteoQf  loMo.    Jjiocoomitcf 


thin  worfc,ft«Mlhe  fea  ofM.  Fmriel  himaeff,  is  mmMm^  l»t|»adU>  toL  of  the  •^Hio- 
toiro  Utt«nilro  do  la  Fnnoo,"  p.  435.^1.~JSSii. 
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Charles,  of  the  TietoriM  he  won  over  the  infideUf  of  all  that  he 
suffered  at  their  hands,  of  all  that  he  repaid  them  ("* 

It  was  impoBsibla  to  atteat  ia  plainer  tenns  tbe  exiateooe  and 
the  popnlsnty  of  the  primitiv'e  aongs,  of  which  the  ezploita  of 
William  were  the  Babjeet  In  regard  to  the  epoch,  howerer,  to 
iriiieh  this  testimony  and  oonseqaently  the  tonga  imder  oon- 
sideration  are  to  be  referred,  the  qnestion  is  farmwe  doiibt- 
fnl.  In  tbe  opinion  of  Habillon,  the  biography,  from  which 
this  passage  is  deriTed,  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  and  this 
opimon  is  quite'  tenable.  Bat  what  is  beyond  all  doabt,  is,  that 
the  life  in  qnestion  is  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century ;  there- 
fore the  aongs,  to  which  it  refers  must  belong  to  the  tenth,  at 
least,  and  there  is  every  indication,  that  at  that  remote  epoch 
these  songs  contained  already  -tiie  germs  of  all,  that  was  after- 
ward developed  and  paraphnsad  in  the  romances. 

There  is  no  one,  bot  what  has  either  read  or  heard  of  the 
celebrated  chronicle,  attributed  to  Tnipiu.  It  is  a  Latin  narra- 
tive <^  Charlemagne's  great  expedition  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro  and  incorrectly  attributed  to  Tnrpin  or  Tilpln,  the  arch- 
Mshop  of  Itheims,  who  died  iu  800,  fourteen  years  before 
Charlemagne.  It  is  not  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  and  its  aathor  is 
unknown.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  monk.  I'he 
work  is  not  a  long  one ;  it  has  less  than  eighty  pages ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  scrape  together  a  greater  amoant  of  «u>r- 
moQH  falsehoods  and  platitndes,  than  mose  contained  in  thia 
nnall  number  of  sheets.  Nevertheless  it  inclades,  and  is  con- 
nected with,  some  curious  data  relating  to  the  literary  history 
cf  the  Middle  Age. 

It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  the  proof,  that  before  the  epoch, 
at  which  it  was  composed,  a  species  of  popnUr  epic  songs  like 
those,  to  which  I  have  jnat  alluded,  was  m  circulation  among 
die  inhabitants  of  GauL  Ofaiqpter  XL  presents  os  with  a  census 
(]i  the  foroee,  with  which  Chariemagae  made  his  descent  on 
Spun  and  of  the  different  cbiefb  by  whom  these  forces  were 
commanded.  Among  theee  chiefs  there  ie  one  named  Hoel, 
count  of  Nantes,  with  reference  to  whom  the  author  adds : 

onr  day,  and  in  whicii  it  is  said,  uiiit  lie  act-on i])iislii.'(l  wonuers 
without  utimbor."f     A  circumstanco  like  this  is,  by  its  very 

*Qiii  chor!  Javcmim,  qui  cnnventtiB  populontm.  prrcipuflmiliCnmaRnabiUuinvframni; 
qon  •igille  HBDCtnrain  dotes  dod  reBan>at  et  mudulatin  vorlhiu  decantnat,  qiulii  et 
sumQtiu  [uerit  (Wjllielmiu  dux),  qiuin  glDriose  aub  L'lralo  glorioao  mlliUvil.  quam  toi- 
titer,  qasmqno  Tictoriasa  birborcn  dooiult  et  eipntruaTitT  etc.,  elc.  Thla  biography  il 
printed  In  Uiibillaa,  Acta  Suet.  Ord.  Benediul.    Sue.  Quart.  Para.  I.  p.  G7  sqq — Ed. 

t  (Elltu  camea  urliis,  qam  ralgo  dicttur  Naatai,  cum  dnoboa  millibna  heronni.  l^e 
koe  tanrjur  ta  tantiltaa  UTfiu  in  hodiimiim  ditm,  quia  inDumera  fucit  mirabilia." — It  is 
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nflUire,  too  indiffer^it  or  inaigniBcant,  to  be  either  a  fiction  <a  a 
lie.  I  now  proceed,  while  BpeaHng  of  this  chroniele,  to  add 
gome  other  proofs  in  support  of  the  same  fiiet. 

Joof&oj,  a  monk  of  Saint  Martial,  and  prior  of  Yigecns  in 
limotuin,  bae  left  ns  a  verjr  oarioos  chronicle,  of  great  impor- 
tance to  liie  history  of  bis  age  and  conntrj,  and  even  to  that 
of  the  Kiddie  Age  in  general.*  Being  desirous  of  reading 
the  pretended  work  of  Torpin,  which  erery  one  thai  took  in 
earnest  and  as  a  veritable  histoiTi  he  Bent  to  Spain  for  a  copj 
of  it,  which  he  received  and  ch«nBhed  as  an  invalaable  treamre. 
The  letter,  which  he  wrote  on  this  sabj  ect  to  his  brethren  of  &e 
monastery  of  Saint  Hartial  begins  as  follows :  "  I  have  just 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  histoiT  of  the  glorious  triompha 
of  the  invincible  King  Charles  and  of  the  illngtrioas  Ooont  Bo- 
land's  exploits  in  Spam.  I  have  corrected  them  most  carefollj 
and  ordered  a  copy  to  be  made  of  diem.  I  was  indnced  to  do 
so  &om  thecOTuideratioD,  that  we  have  thns  far  known  nothing 
of  these  events,  except  what  we  conld  learn  from  the  chansons 
of  the  Jon^euTB." 

Ilieee  songs  of  the  Jongleors,  which  the  prior  of  Tigecns  found 
BO  incomplete,  compared  with  the  history  of  Torpin,  althondti 
itself  very  short,  conld  only  have  been  songs  of  the  same  ae- 
Bcriptioa  with  those  I  have  already  noticed,  that  is  to  say,  still 
shorter  and  more  concise,  than  the  famous  history,  probably 
equally  fiUse,  bat  more  Kmnsing  and  more  poetical. 

1  shiall  now  go  alittle  farther  and  hazard  a  conjecture,  which, 
I  Cimfess,  appears  to  me  to  hare  much  in  its  favor,  and  to  be 
extremely  probable.  I  cannot  but  regard  the  pretended  cho- 
nicle  of  Turpin  as  a  sort  of  interpolation  and  monkish  ampUfl- 
cation,  in  bad  Latin,  of  certain  popular  ballads  in  the  volgar 
idiom  on  Charlemagne's  descent  on  Spain.  After  hariag  onOe 
fouud  their  way  into  the  body  of  the  insipid  dnvnicte,  the 
majority  of  these  songs,  the  bad  and  the  inmiSereiit  both,  mnst 
easily  have  become  confounded  with  it;  and  it  would  be  impoB- 
Bible  to  di^ngaish  ihem  now  on  a  ground,  with  which  by  their 
pladtnde  andfalsity  they  find  thMnselves  in  a  sort  of  harmony. 
But  we  also  find  here  and  there  in  this  same  chronicle  some 
isolated  traits,  some  passages,  which,  however  much  altered  we 
may  suppose  them,  still  bear  the  imprint  of  a  certain  eBthiaiastie 
ana  savage  poetry^  by  whidi  (Jiev  stand  out  in  proannent  relief 
from  the  monkisb  paraphrase,  oy  which  they  are  envelopedt. 
u.uJ  i^i  wliiL-ii  'Ai-j\   ii!V  i:i  a  iii'j:i=LLrv:  !i."^t. 

Iiile  hiiauK  ii  not  rorgolten  among  the  chimploDB  oT  the  expedition.    He  ia  jiot  at  Qm 
ixii  of  ths  llat;  '■  Ejo  Turpiniis  Art!hiepi*L'opa9  BhememiB,  qni  digola  monilia  Chriatl 

Sdelem  popalamad  DDlkndaiDrorumet  animatui[i,et  ftpeccstUabsotulamreddebain, 

et  Siraccnas  proprlig  annia  aiepe  eipognabam." — Ed. 

■  This  chrooiulc  ia  pabliahed  in  Llbbxiia.  Bibliothem  Ltbroram  UuineiMiptDmni,  tsL 
ii.,  p.  !2S0,  Portions  of  it  may  also  ba  found  in  Bouqaet'«  Becaeil  des  Hintorieiu  dM 
Uanle*  et  dc  la  France,  lol.  i.,  xl.,  and  zii — Ed. 
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Bnch  appewB  to  mc  to  be,  amoog  others,  the  pAaaaffe)  io 
wUcb  the  last  momeDto  and  the  deatE  of  BoUnd  an  depicted. 
I  ehall  endeavor  to  ^tc  aome  idea  of  it  It  ia,  hovever,  first 
r  to  remark,  m  order  to  render  the  sitaatien  of  the  hero 


intelligible,  that  Cbarlemagne  has  repaaaed  the  F^r^vnees  and 
finds  tumaelf  alreadjr  in  the  plains  of  Oascon;',  with  the  bulk 
of  his  army.  Twenty  thousand  CfaristianB,  who  had  remained 
behind,  have  been  extonninated  at  Boncesralles,  with  the  ^oep- 
of  a  hnodred,  who  fled  to  the  woods  for  refnge.  Boland  rallies 
them  a^ain  by  meam  of  his  famous  iroiy  horn  and  plunges  a 
aecoad  time  into  the  midst  of  the  Saracens,  of  wh(»n  ho  slays  a 
lai^  number,  King  Harsile  among  others.  Bat  in  this  second 
encounter  the  hundred  Ohristians,  who  had  snrriTed  the  first 
carnage,  all  perish,  with  the  exception  of  Boland  and  three  or 
four  others,  who  aeain  disperse  mto  the  woods.  I  sball  now 
proceed  to  fcrandata,  imitating  the  ancient  style  of  the  chronid*,* 
M  far  as  ray  desire  to  remain  intelli&^ble  will  permit  me: 

"  Oharlea  had  already  pawed  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  and 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  had  passed  b^iind  him. 
Then  Boland,  breathless  for  having  fonght-  so  long,  covered  all 
•ver  with  braises  from  the  stones  that  had  been  hurled  at 
him,  and  wounded  in  four  places  by  tiia  lances  of  his  enemies, 
retiree  from  tbe  scene  of  combat,  lamenting  beyond  all  measure 
over  the  death  of  so  many  Christisiis  and  of'^M  many  valisnt 
men.  Passing  on  through  the  woods  and  bv-paths,  he  reaches 
at  last  the  foot  of  moimt  Cez^re.  There  he  dismoants  his  horse 
■nd  throws  himself  down  under  a  tree  bv  the  side  of  a  hnge 
mass  of  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow  of  me  finest  grass,  above 
tiie  valley  of  Boocesvallea.  He  had  Dvremdal,  his  trosty  swwd, 
of  marvellons  lustre  and  teennees,  hanging  by  his  side.  He 
drew  it  from  its  sheath,  and  holding  it  up  l>en>re  bia  ejvs,  he 
'b^an  to  weep  saving :  '  O,  my  fair,  mv  tmsty  and  beloved 
:IWCH^  I  In  whose  nands  art  thon  now  going  to  nil  t  Who  will 
•become  thy  master  I  Ah  I  Well  may  ne  call  hims^  a  lucky 
jnan,  be  who  dull  find  Aee  I  He  conld  not  but  strike  terror 
into  his  enemies  in  battle,  for  the  least  wound  made  by  thee  is 
mortaL  Oh  what  a  pty,  wert  tiion  to  come  Into  tlie  nands  of 
.an  ongallant  man  I  Bat  how  much  greater  the  misf(»tone,  if 
&oa  ^oaldst  fall  into  ^  power  of  a  Saracen  P  And  thereupon 
lie  be^n  to  dread,  lest  Dwasdal  might  be  found  by  an  infidel, 
:and  he  wanted  to  break  Jtbafbre  dying.  He  struck  three  blows 

•  Thii  paasnpe  is  fouiui  in  otiapMr  nil.  of  tho  rhroniclE  sttrihutcd  to  Turpin,  of  .which 
1  kdd  hare  ■  fleulenco  or  two,  as  a  specimen  o(  the  style  ;  "  CaroluB  vero  cam  mia  ex- 

crcttlbns  jam  montlB  fastlgla  trmuferat,  et  qam  post  tergrnn  facta  fucnat,  ignorabat. 

TuncRalBBdnB,  lanto  faella  fatigitaa,  de  neee  ChrlBtiaiionim  et  ttrntorum  riromin  doleiu, 
.SaraoenonimictibaamagntBelpFrciiB^lora'bTiKBcceptJBsaUcliu,  Dgqupftdpcdemportnuia 
fCicerxpernemoraaolospervenit.et  ibiiiDbubort,qi»dFinJaxta.lnptdein  mBimoreinn, 
■qnilbiereetoaeratliipnitoDptliiio  super  RoDclevailem,  equo  deailtlt,"  etc.,  etc Ed. 
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agaiBSt  the  rock,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  him,  and  the  rock 
inui  «l^veA  in  two  from  top  to  foot,  and  yet  the  sword  was  left 
tetire.*' 

tf  this  fragment  can  be  regarded,  as  seenui  probable  to  m^ 
as  a  relic,  more  or  less  mntiUted,  or  at  any  rate  a  reflex  of  some 
<me  of  those  ancient  j<»hgleiir-ballads  on  the  wars  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Christians  of  Ganl,  it  proves  some&ing  more  than 
the  existence  of  songs  of  this  kind  at  a  very  remote  period ;  St 
also  proves  that  the  wars  in  anestion  had  something  abent  them 
that  was  poeticid  and  faroraDle  to  poetic  inspiration. 

Bj  tmminfi^  over  the  pages  of  this  singular  ehronicle  of  Tor- 
pin,  I  think  1  conld  find,  scattered  here  aiid  tiiere,  adcUtional 
traces  of  a  popular  poetry,  which  most  have  been  anterior  to 
its  composition.  But  this  attempt  might  easily  become  too 
circumstantiid  and  arbitraiy.  I  shall  tli^refcMre  abandon  it)  and 
prefer  to  seardi  hi  other  chronicles,  more  ancient,  of  a  myiMf 
tone,  and  reaily  historical  in  their  conception,  (or  surer  ana  mofe 
striking  proofs  of  the  sort  of  influence,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
Arab,  ov^  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Between  the  years  791  and  795,  that  people  made  several 
grand  incursions  into  Septimania.  The  inhabitants  fled  in 
groat  consternation  from  every  part  of  the  lower  country,  with 
whatever  of  their  goods  and  chattels  tibtev  conld  carry  with 
them,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains.     A  band  of  these  fu- 

S'tives  traversed  several  branches  of  the  Oevennes,  until  at  last 
ey  arrived  in  a  sequestered  valley  by  the  name  of  Conoues, 
ndt  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  torrent  of  Dot- 
'  dun.  At  tile  head  of  this  band,  there  was  a  cMef  called  Datns 
or  Dado,  who,  in  801  or  802,  founded  a  chapel  there,  whkh 
some  years  after  was  destined  to  become  the  monastery  of  Om« 
ques,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  sonthem  eeuntry, 
and  one  concerning  which  I  shall  have  presenAy  oeeaskm  to 
speak  a^in.  Thus  far  everything  is  hktorieiil  and  extremely 
probable.  But  when  we  come  to  read  the  motives  from  whiea 
l>atus  is  alleMd  to  have  built  the  ehapel,  tiie  poetry  and  Ac- 
tion already  begin  to  appear,  in  my  opmion,  and  I  can  do  no- 
thing more  than  translate  and  quote  by  way  of  extracts. 

The  Saracens  having  made  an  invasion  into  Bouergue,  Datus 
with  his  companions  took  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  chiefs  of  the  country  to  repulse  the  infidela.  But  scarcely 
had  he  left  Conques  behind  him,  when  a  detachment  of  Sara- 
cens penetrated  there  and  carried  <^  everything,  men,  women, 
children  and  chattels.  Meanwhile  the  army,  of  .which  they 
formed  a  part,  was  at  last  driven  ont  of  Boampei  and  the  Christ- 
ians, who  had  taken  up  arms  against  it,  $a  ii^timed  to  their 
respective  homes,  those  of  Oonques  incluiled  among  the  rest 
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But  what  was  the  Burprise  and  grief  of  Datos  and  his  com- 
rades, when,  on  returning  to  their  firesides,  thej  found  that  the 
Saracens  had  left  them  nothing !  They  had  made  prisoners  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  among  them  was  the  aged  mother  of 
Datos,  his  sole  companion,  his  only  consolation. 

Transported  with  rage  and  despair,  Datus,  at  the  head  of  his 
oompamons,  bereaved  and  fnrions  like  himself,  sets  out  at  once 
in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  He  follows  their  trail  for  some  time, 
but  he  is  not  able  to  loin  them  in  the  open  field ;  they  hare 
already  retired  into  a  jortified  castle,  where  they  had  deposited 
their  booty  in.  safety.  He  makes  an  attempt  to  take  the  place ; 
but  it  is  strong  and  well  guarded,  and  the  assailants,  too  few  in 
number,  are  soon  repulsed. 

Datus,  their  chief,  had  made  himself  conspicuous  among 
them  by  his  valor,  the  brilliancy  of  his  armor  and  the 
choice  beauly  of  his  horse,  which  was  superbly  saddled  and 
caparisoned.  A  Moor,  who  has  ejred  him  nrom  the  height  of  a 
turret,  accosts  him  witti  the  following  words :  ^^Tell  me,  young 
and  fair  Christian,  what  has  brought  thee  hither  t  Hast  thou 
come  to  search  for,  hast  thou  come  to  ransom  thy  mother  t 
13iOU  canst  easily  do  so,  if  thou  pleasest.  Oive  me  thy  fine 
diai^r,  saddled  and  caparisoned  as  he  is,  and  thy  mother  shall 
be  returned  with  all  the  spoils  that  we  have  earned  away  from 
thee.  But,  if  thou  refusest,  thou  shalt  see  thy  mother  welter- 
ing in  her  blood  before  thee."  * 

l)atus  did  not  credit  the  proposition,  nor  the  serious  menace, 
or  perhaps  he  regarded  them  as  an  insult.  However  that  may 
be,  he  retorted  with  the  mad  reply :  ^^  Do  what  thou  pleasest 
vriih  my  molher,  perfidious  Moor  1  I  care  naught  for  thy  me- 
nace !  fiut  this  horse,  which  moves  thy  envy,  this  fair  horse 
never  shall  be  thine ;  thou  art  not  worthy  to  touch  its  bridle.'' f 

Thereupon  the  Moor  disappeared,  but  he  instantly  came  for- 
ward again,  leading  the  mother  of  Datus  on  the  rampart 
There  tM  infuriated  enemy,  after  having  first  cut  off  the  two 
mamm»  of  the  aged  lady,  struck  off  her  head  and  hurled  it  at 
Datus,  exclaiming :  Yery  well,  then,  keep  thy  fine  chai^er  and 
receive  thy  mother  without  a  ransom ;  there,  take  her  1^     Da- 

*  " Date Mgaz, Botlnuiinodo qos res vexit ad arcea 
Te  aotloiqaA  taoa,  dioito,  namqne  precor. 
Bi  modo,  quo  naMea,  tafi  pro  manare  nobia 
Dedara  mafia  aqmua,  qao  ftderatna  abia, 
Kane  tibi  mater  eat  aomea,  aen  eetera  preda ; 
Sin  antem,  ante  oaidM  flmara  matria  babea." 

lib.  L,  ▼.  SS5-M0.-J[?i. 

t  "  Fimera  matria  ace ;  neo  mihi  eara  aatia : 

Nam  quern  poaeia  eqaun,  son  mqaam  dedere  dignor ; 
Improbe,  hand  equioem  ad  toa  freaia  deoet." 

V.  la-UL-^^Ed. 
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ta8,  seized  with  harror  at  this  sight  and  at  the  language  of  his 
anitogooist,  runs  np  and  down  the  field  with  the  most  irantio 
agitation,  now  weeping  and  then  screaming,  like  one  oat  of  his 
seises.  He  passes  several  days  in  this  frenzied  eondilion,  and 
recovers  from  it  only  to  fall  into  one  of  the  most  melandbioly 
depression.  It  was  then,  that  he  formed  the  resolution  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude  and  penit^ice,  and  that  he 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  hermitage,  whieh  was  destined 
to  become  the  monastery  of  Oonques.* 

This  narrative,  with  all  these  circumstances  and  details,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  biography  of  Louis  le  DSbonnaire,  written  in  La* 
tin  verse  by  an  Aquitanian  monk,  known  under  the  name  of 
Ermoldus  mgellas.t  The  work  is  a  very  curious .  one,  and 
although  composed  in  verse,  is  still  seriously  and  strictly  nisto- 
rical.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine,  from  what  sources 
Ermoldus  may  have  derived  this  narrative,  which  he  certainly 
did  not  him^lf  invent.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
source,  it  is  undoubtedly  nothing  more  than  a  fable. 

At  tibe  epoch,  at  which  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  the  Arabs  did  not  push  their  expeditions  beyond  Careas- 
sone,  where  they  only  stopped  to  plunder  and  to  devastate  the 
country.  They  did  not  advance  this  time  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Rouergue,  where  they  never  had  any  military  establish- 
ment or  fortress.  The  poetic  fiction  manifests  itself  m  all  these 
details  of  the  adventure,  and  it  manifests  itself  with  consider- 
able originality  and  force.  A  fiction,  like  this,  is  an  additional 
fact  to  prove,  how  profoundly  the  imaginations  of  the  south 
w^re  anected  by  the  invasions  of  the  Arabs,  and  how  much 
tiiey  were  disposed  to  connect  the  marvellous  and  the  poetical,  • 
to  which  they  aspired,  with  the  existence  and  the  influence  <^ 
these  dreaded  and  admired  enemies. 

This  adventure  of  Datus  does  not  exceed  tiie  dimensions  of  a  .^ 

popular  song,  not  even  of  one  of  the  shortest,  so  that  we  have 
not  thus  far  encountered,  in  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, any  vestige  of  a  poetic  composition  of  some  length  and  of 
anything  like  a  complicated  invention.    But  toward  the  close 

•  **  OmnibiiB  amksis,  snmptiB  melioriboB  armis, 

Incola  mox  heremi  coepit  inesse  prins. 
•  •  •  •       '^    • 

Tom  rex  et  Dfttas  primo  ftmdamiiia  Concis 
Infigant,  monarchis  castra  ftitnra  parant." 

Id.  V.  253^fe4  and  T^Z-Ui.-JBd. 

t  He  waa  one  of  the  intimate  friends  and  flatterers  of  Pepin,  tiM  king  of  Aqnitania. 
Accnaed  of  an  attempt  at  treason  against  the  emperor,  he  waa  hanfalied  to  Stresbonrgi 
where,  in  836,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  his  pardon,  he  undertook  to  celebrate  the  ex* 
ploits  of  Lonis  in  an  epos  of  f&n  books.  This  being  ineflb^laal,  ke  eomposed  two  ele- 
gies to  Pepin,  in  whlcn  he  invokei  the  latter  to  deniid  hia  inMrnmea  and  to  commiae- 
rate  his  onhappy  lot.  AU  these  pieees  may  be  found  in  Perta,  *'  Xonnm.  Ger.  Hist.,'* 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  464  aqq.— JSd. 


'.( 
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of  the  tenth  centory,  or  at  the  commencem^it  of  the  eleventh, 
I  find  certain  traced  of  the  exist^ice  of  a  work,  to  which,  were 
it  not  in  vene,  the  name  of  romance  or  noydi  in  the  modem 
and  even  quite  modem  sense  of  the  term,  mi^t  pfopcrlj  be  ap- 
plied ;  for  it  would  then  be  a  historical  romance.  Bat,  ro- 
ihance  or  po^n,  the  compoeition  in  question  relates  prineipail^r 
to  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  and  the  remarks,  whidi  I  shall  have  to 
make  njpon  it,  will  coimrm  what  I  have  already  said  respeetii» 
the  indications  of  a  Uterarr  influence,  which  the  latter  ezertea 
upon  the  south  c^  France.  But  before  broadiing  this  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  dijflpression  of  some  length,  for  which  I 
now  ask  die  indulgence  of  the  reader. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  at  the  cconmencem^ut  ^ 
the  eleventh  c^ituries,  there  lived  at  Anders  a  priest  br  the 
name  of  Bemiutl,  who  was  at  the  head  of  me  Episcopal  cnatdi 
of  that  citj.  This  priest,  it  appears,  had  a  great  devotion  £ar 
Saint  Fides,  the  virgin  martyr,  the  object  of  special  veneraticm 
in  the  city  of  Agen  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  South, 
Having  repaired  to  Ohartres,  about  the  year  1010,  he  passed 
some  tmie  there,  during  whii:^  he  frequently  visited  a  chapel, 
situated  outside  the  walls  of  that  citf  and  dedicated  to  his 
favorite  saint  He  there  had  often  occasion  to  converse  with 
Fulbert,  the  bislu>p  of  the  city,  who  had  many  tilings  to  say 
about  the  miracles  daily  wrought  by  Saint  Fides  at  the 
monastery  <^  Conques,  oi  which  she  was  the  patroness^  Theee 
miracles  were  then  creating  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  and 
surpassing  the  miracles  wrought  here  and  there  in  other  parts 
of  tne  country  to  such  an  extent,  that  Bernard  himsdf  hesitated 
to  believe  them.  When  the  renown  of  these  miracles,  however, 
continued  unabated,  Bernard  commenced  to  be  tormented  witii 
doubts.  He  resolved  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  matter,  and 
to  assure  himself  by  personal  examination  of  whatever  tiiere 
was  exaggerated  or  fa^  in  the  reports  be  had  heard  upon  the 
subject.    JSEe  accordingly  made  a  solemn  vow  to  go  on  a  jmI- 

frimage  to  Ckmques,  m  the  rugged  mountains  of  Kouergue. 
his  monastery  is  the  same  as  the  one  already  known  to  us 
from  the  very  poetical  legend  respecting  its  foundation,  which 
I  have  given  above,  ana  with  winch  the  immediate  sequel 
stands  in  admirable  correspondence. 

Yarious  obstacles  at  first  opposed  the  accomplishment  of 
Bernard's  vow,  but  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  commence  his 
journey,  to  his  infinite  de%ht,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound  at 
Oou^ues.  No  sooner  was  he  on  the  spot,  than  he  began  to 
inquire  about  the  miracles  of  Saint  Fides;  and  he  at  once 
became  acquainted  with  a  mtdtitnde  of  them,  all  of  them  more 
or  less  surprising,  and  well  authenticated,  too,  undoubtedly,  for 
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be  no  longer  exhibited  the  digbtest  difficiiltj  about  b^eving 
tibsm. 

He  wrote  an  aoeount  of  twenty-two  of  iliese  miraolei  on  the 
qpote  on  wbieb  tliej  had  he&a  wrought,  end  dedictfted  tbift 
aeeonnt  to  Fnlbert,  flie  bishop  of  Chartres.  The  exact  date  <^ 
tldt  performance  we  do  not  Know,  bat  it  mmst  have  been  com- 
posed before  1036,  which  was  the  year  in  whieh  the  bishop 

These  twenty-two  miracles  constitnte  as  many  histories,  the 
majority  of  wnicb  are  trivial  enongh,  and  snob  as  Bernard 
might  nnqnestioBably  have  heard  in  great  abundance  at  Oen- 
qnes  or  iki  the  adjacent  parts.  The  sreater  part  of  these  bkflo- 
^  Ii»  gires  as'^coming  from  the  months  dfthe  rery  penoM 
who  had  experxenoed  them,  or  firom  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
ei&er  ocalar  or  at  any  rate  contemporary,  and  he  rei^resents 
himself  m  faftvfaig  been  in  a  sitnatioD  to  convince  himself  of  ^ 
troth  of  the  loets  relited.  Finally,  he  declares  to  hare  abridged 
them  all  oonsideraibly,  with  the  excej^ion  of  one,  which  he 
affirms  to  have  writt^  under  the  dictation  of  the  hero  hime6lf| 
and  that  without  the  slightest  alteration  or  onrliilmtotk 

ISiis  history,  the  only  one  which  he  gireB  entire,  ie  the  first 
of  the  eoUecnon,  and  although  it  is  very  iniripid^  I  am  ^iil 
obli^d  to  say  a  few  words  about  it,  because  it  probably  irfll 
fonush  us  the  key  to  several  others,  or  at  any  rate  to  the^e 
to  which  I  propose  to  direct  t^  attention  of  the  reader. 

Bernanil,  in  the  first  place,  mentions  in  his  acconnt  a  priest 
of  Bhodes  or  its  nn&Khboriiood,  by  the  name  of  Oerard,  whom 
he  reprefeents  as  stiff  Uving  ait  the  time  he  wrote.  This  priest 
had  with  him  at  his  house  a  roung  man  by  the  name  of  Wiberl 
or  Guibert,  who  was  his  nephew  or  god-son,  and  who  acted  an 
his  agent  or  steward.  Guibert  being  desirous,  like  ae  Miany 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  to  pav  a  visit  to  Sailil  fides, 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  or  the  rwmmi  Hi  it  Itas  then 
called  in  thai  country,  and  piously  directed  his  footsteps  toward 
OonqueB.  While  on  his  way,  he  hmSt  the  misfortune  to  meet 
his  godfother,  Oerard,  who,  for  reasons  not  mentioned  in  tiie 
story,  was  extremely  enraced  to  find  the  young  man  in  a  pil- 
grim's habit  on  his  way  to  Oonquei.  Assisted  by  two  or  thrae  of 
his  companions,  he  made  an  attack  upon  tiie  unfortunate  Wiberti 
and  afiter  having  dtprived  him  of  both  his  eyes,  threw  him 
bleeding  upon  &e  j^tmd.  But  Saint  Fides  was  net  going  to 
sufiTer  one  of  her  futhful  servants  to  be  maltreatad  in  mis  miUi'- 

•  TMi  MMRttUt  pnbttriied  in  BoIliiiid*i  *'  ▲•tftSftoeCdraM,^  OtIelKiaaL  fB.  p^  3aS,  tqtt. 
luider  the  lllto  of  *'lfirM«la  a  fmt  {L  c.  Pfdei).  Metott  BiMttrlo  ABdegaTeaSdi 
achol«  magiftro  oonaeripta."  The  dedication  Is  ooniained  in  the  "  Prologos  anetoirii,'* 
on  the  same  ^i         ^ 
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ner,  out  of  love  tot  her.  A  snow-white  dove  immediately 
descended  from  heaven,  picked  up  the  exterminated  eyes  with 
ner  biU  md  ctaied  fliem  directly  to  Conques.    I  refram  from 

Svmff  rfl  the  details  of  the  miracle.  It  will  suffice  to  know, 
at  Wibert  remained  blind  for  an  entire  year;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  vear,  Saint  Fides  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  to  inform 
mm,  that  if  he  wanted  to  see  his  eyes  amin,  he  would  only 
have  to  go  to  Conques  to  look  for  them.  He  went  accordimrly 
and  brought  them  back,  not  in  his  hand,  but  in  his  headTin 
their  orbits  and  as  good  as  ever. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indiflTerence  to  know,  what  Wibert  did 
durinff  the  year  in  which  he  went  without  his  eyes.  «  He  prac- 
tised, says  his  historian,  "  the  profession  of  a  Jongleur,  subsist- 
mg  from  the  contributions  of  the  public,  and  gaining  so  much 
money  aiid  livmg  so  weU,  that  he  no  longer  cared  about  the 
loss  of  his  sight.'^*  This  passage  from  the  life  of  Wibert  is  the 
only  one  that  has  a  certain  bearing  on  the  history  of  literature, 
lliere  might  be  some  uncertainty  m  regard  to  the  signification 
of  the  word  Jongleur  in  this  connection.  But  in  a  man  deprived 
of  sight,  Uke  Wibert,  the  profession  in  question  coulcl  only 
mean  ttiat  of  an  itinerant  smger  or  reciter  of  poems  of  every 
sort,  of  legends,  of  heroic  songs,  of  more  or  less  febulous 
accounts  of  ancient  wars. 

This  Wibert  had  himself  related  the  whole  of  his  histoiy  to 
Jtfernard,  and  undoubtedly  arranged  it,  too,  so  that  the  latter 
had  only  the  trouble  of  writing  it  from  dictation-.  But  is  this 
^tory  the  only  one  which  the  credulous  Bernard  received  on 
toe  authority  of  the  Jongleur?  This  Jongleur  unquestionably 
toew  others  even  more  marvellous  than  hw  own,  and  if  amoni 
those,  which  the  exceUent  scholar  has  left  us,  th««  were  any 
one,  which  bore  the  manifest  traces  of  poetic  fietion,  this  would 
be  precisely  the  one  to  be  attributed  to  the  mouth  of  the  blind 
rhapsodist  of  Kouergue.  And  reaUy,  among  the  tw^ity- 
two  histones  m  question,  there  is  one  which  exhibits  all  fte 
characteristics  of  a  romantic  fiction,  which  Bernard  must  have 
found  written  somewhere,  or  which  was  derived  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  recital  of  some  Jwigleur. 

Unluckily,  Bernard  has  only  given  us  some  scattered  traits 
^  this  history  without  any  Morous  connection  or  development. 
15ut  these  traits  are  still  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  m  Ward 
to  the  character  and  oddity  of  this  fable.  I  add  it  here  entire, 
and,  as  far  as  necessary,  in  the  very  language  of  the  author.f 

i«^^i^*'^!S?  ■"'"  eflfectoi,  eodem  rano  arte  JoaUari  publicum  omeritayH  victnm. 
aS,^T!!ls£^  cupMilM,  ei  eommodi  jooandttM  delectaUt"    wTp! 

4in/SL?*  ^M^  ^J  *Ws  aecoimt  see  "  Acta  Bwictoniiii,'*  Octob.  torn,  ili.,  p.  SJT :-. 
"De  qaodftm  Bainmndo,  Dftnfragiom  pa«o  et  8.  Pidig  aoziiio  Uberato.'^J?^.  ^ 
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Baimond,  a  rich  and  noble  p6r8onag;e,  seignior  of  a  bonrgade 
Oft  village  called  Bousqnet,  in  the  environs  of  Toulouse,  under- 
took apil^mage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Having  first 
descended  into  Ualy,  he  travelled  over  a  part  of  it,  and  wishing 
to  make  the  remainder  of  his  journey  by  sea,  he  repaired  to 
Luni,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Italian  Lignria,  which  was 
destroyed  in  924  by  the  Hungarians,  but  which  we  must  sup- 
pose still  existing  at  the  epoch  of  Saimond's  pilgrimage. 

After  having  embarked  according  to  his  project,  our  pil- 
grim found  at  first  the  sea  and  winds  propitious.  But  a 
tempest  having  suddenly  arisen,  the  vessel  was  driven  against 
the  rocks  and  snattered.  Pilot,  seamen,  passengers,  in  a  word, 
all  on  board  were  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Baimond  and 
a  slave  or  servant,  whom  the  latter  had  taken  along  with  him. 
The  slave  dung  to  a  plank  from  the  ship  and  landed  safely 
on  the  shores  of  Italy,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Toulouse. 
Having  presented  himself  before  tiie  lady  of  Bousquet, 
he  gave  her  an  account  of  his  personal  adventures,  and  as  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  Baimond  had  perished  in  the  ship- 
wreck, he  at  the  same  time  announced  the  death  of  their  com- 
mon master. 

The  lady  of  Bousquet  assumed  all  the  airs  of  affliction  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions.  But  being  a  woman  of  a  volatile 
^sposidon,  she  was  really  delighted  in  ner  heart  to  have  gotten 
rid  of  a  husband  whom  she  did  not  love.  She  soon  found  her- 
self surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  new  admirers,  and  among  them 
there  was  one,  of  whom  she  became  desperately  enamored, 
and  to  whom  she  abandoned  the  manor  and  the  property  of 
Baimond. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  dead,  as  his  servant  had  be- 
lieved and  reported.  He  had  seized  a  fragment  of  the  shat- 
tered vessel,  and  with  the  assistance  of  St.  Fictes,  which  he 
incessantly  invoked,  he  floated  for  three  entire  days  upon  the 
waves,  without  perceiving  a  single  human  being,  or  a  monster 
of  the  deep.  Driven  by  the  winds  toward  the  coast  of  Africa, 
distracted  and  almost  annihilated  by  exhaustion  and  anxiety, 
he  was  already  on  the  point  of  perishing,,  when,  according  to 
our  l^ndist,  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  party  of  pirates 
from  Torlande.  The  astonished  pirates  picked  him  up,  and 
having  taken  him  into  their  ship,  mquired  after  his  name  and 
country.  But  Baimond,  so  far  from  being  able,  in  his 
state  of  heaviness  and  languor,  to  make  any  reply  to  their 
questions,  did  not  even  understand  them.  Jn^A&m  valenSy  the 
pirates  left  him  leisure  to  recover  his  senses  Main,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  shore,  they  took  him  with  them  to  their 
country. 
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When  the  naarahmeiit  and  attention  which  he  receiTed 
had  in  a  measure  reetoired  his  strength,  he  was  again  qaeationed, 
and  he  rejj^ied  that  he  was  a  Ohristkuiu  Bnt  instead  of  avow- 
ing his  rsiik  and  his  profession  of  a  soldier,  he  represented  Inm- 
seu  as  a  man  acciH^;omed  to  the  labor  of  the  wA.  Aft^  th»i 
declarajtion,  a  spade  was  pnt  into  his  hands  and  he  was  sat  to 
work  on  a  patch  of  gronnd.  He  was,  however,  soon  worn  out 
by  a  kind  of  labor  to  which  he  was  not  aecnstomed,  and  wlndi 
his  swollen  and  laoerated  hands  refused.  He  conseqnenilj 
acquitted  himself  badly  of  his  task,  and  was  rudely  beaten  and 
maltreated  for  it.  Then  recovering  his  former  self  again,  he 
solemnly  resolved  to  know  no  other  occapation  but  that  of  war, 
and  to  handle  no  other  instrum^its  than  arms.  His  masters 
wanted  at  once  to  know  what  to  make  of  this  declaration. 
They  put  him  to  the  test,  and  finding  him  wonderfnUy  ^rocrt 
in  managing  the  lance  and  shield,  and  in  every  olher  kind  ^ 
martial  exercise,  tiiey  admitted  him  into  their  army.  He  ac* 
companied  them  in  several  expeditions,  and  always  conducted 
himself  so  bravely,  that  they  at  last  advanced  hm  to  th/S  post 
of  a  commander. 

Meanwhile  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Africans  of  Tur- 
lande,  among  whom  Baimond  lived  as  prisoner,  and  other 
Africans,  whom  the  author  designates  by  the  name  of  Barba*' 
rins.  To  all  appearances  these  are  the  Berbers,  the  ordinal 
inhabitants  of  northern  Africa,  whom  the  author  intoim  to 
desi^ate  by  this  name ;  from  which  it  follows  implicitly,  that 
the  Turlanders  must  have  been  Arabs.  In  this  war  tiiie  Bar- 
barins  had  the  advantage;  they  exterminated  or  dispersed 
the  Turlanders,  and  Baimond  was  f^ain  made  prisoner. 

The  new  masters  of  the  seignior  of  Toulouse  soon  reooniised 
his  merit  and  his  bravery.  They  oonsequenliy  trcM^fccSi  him 
with  honor,  and  permitted  him  to  loin  ihem  in  all  tibeir  wars. 
But  these  were  not  intended  to  be  tne  last  of  Baimond's  adven- 
tures. 

Hie  Berb^;^  who  had  beaten  Ihe  Turlanders,  had,  in  thdr 
turn,  some  difficulty  with  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  of  Ocntlova, 
who  defeated  them  and  took  Baimond  away  from  them^ 

Among  these  new  masters  he  found  still  more  abundant  and 
better  occasions  for  giving  proofs  of  his  valor,  than  among  the 
former,  and  he  now  rose  to  still  higher  honors.  There  was  no 
perilous  conjuncture  in  which  the^  did  not  count  on  him,  and 
never  was  their  reckoning  disappomted.  Amonff  other  enemies 
whidi  they  vanquished  dv  his  assistance,  our  l^endist  men- 
tions the  Aglabites,  Arab  chiefs  of  a  part  of  Africa,  in  fre- 
quent coUisicms  with  the  Ommiades  of  Spain. 

But  a  war  soon  broke  out  between  the  Saracens  of  Ooar&ya 
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ati4  Don  Sftacho  of  Oastile,  a  powerful  count  and  gallant  war- 
lior.  The  latter  was  victor,  and  Baimond  was  a^^mn  a  pti- 
aener.  Baimond  acquainted  him  with  his  name,  hie  connay. 
asd  with  all  his  singular  adventures.  Don  Sandbo,  amasaa 
and  touched  b  j  the  story  of  his  sufferings,  restored  him  to  his 
liberty,  loaded  him  nMk  presents  and  honoia,  and  retained  bdm 
a  few  diays  at  his  residence. 

At  the  moment  when  Baimond,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  be- 
in^  free  again^  was  about  to  return  to  his  own  fireside,  a  ceks- 
ti^  form  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  him:  ^1  am 
Saint  Fides,  whose  aid  thou  didst  so  earnestly  invcdce  in  ship- 
wreck. Depart  and  remain  tranquil ;  thou  shalt  recover  tiiy 
manor."  *  itejoiced  at  this  vision,  without  however  b^ng  ubie 
to  comprehend  its  meaning,  he  left  his  benefactor  and  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness.  Vfhefa  he  had 
arrived  near  Bousquet,  he  was  informea  that  his  wile  had  mar- 
ried another  huri>and,  who  was  then  living  with  her  in  his 
castle.  Disconcerted  by  this  news,  and  scaroely  daring  to 
think  of  it,  he  resolved  to  wait  and  see  what  Saint  Fides  was 
going  to  do  for  him,  and  he  kept  himself  concealed  in  the  cabin 
of  one  of  his  peasants,  who  did  not  recognize  him,  changed  as 
he  was  from  nfkeen  years  of  absence  ana  of  hardships,  and  dis- 
guised in  the  habit  of  a  plgrim. 

He  had  already  been  in  this  cabin  for  some  time,  when  a 
woman,  who  had  formerly  be^i  his  concubine,  observing  him 
one  day  while  he  was  takmg  a  bath,  recognixed  him  by  a  cer- 
tain mark  he  had  on  his  body.  ^'  Art  thou  not,"  she  exclaimed, 
^  that  Baimond  who  formerly  w^it  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  who  was  reported  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  t"  f  Bai- 
mond was  going  to  deny  it,  but  the  woman,  sure  of  the  testi- 
mony of  her  eyes,  persisted  in  taking  him  for  what  he  was. 
Once  mistress  of  so  important  a  secret,  she  was  unable  to  keep 
it  to  herself;  she  ran  at  once  to  the  chitean  m  order  to  inform 
the  lady  <tf  Bousquet,  that  her  first  huslumd  was  not  dead; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  returned,  and  was  concealed  in  a 
neirhborinff  cabin,  which  she  ]>ointed  out 

Tne  intemgence  was  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  the  lady,  and 
her  mind  was  immediately  occupied  with  devising  some  i4an 
lor  getting  rid  of  this  retuniiiui;  husband.  But  Saint  Fides  kept 
It  watehfm  eye  upon  him,  andwatned  him  in  a  dream  to  leave 
the  cottage  of  his  serf  at  once.    In  obedience  to  her  summons, 

^  '^Saaets  Fides  ei  dormfenti  appsrnit ;  ego  tmm,  inqnieiis,  SanotsPldef,  ei^vs  nomen 
naiifrMnit  tun  constanter  inTocMti ;  vade  Becnras,  qnia  imliiimii  bonorem  reenpera- 

t  "TUto  M,  in»  iUe  BaimimdaB,  qiii  dndiim,  Hierotoljmtta  taaieM,  a^ore  BMiiag 
endebftris?  Qoo  Begaate, ffla adieeU:  Hoe,  laoideiia,  w^nmm^ MS  me  tnain pm- 
■entiam  celere  poteru,  cum  qua  oum  consiiefiati."  Id.  p.  318,  o«  19.— JSd. 
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he  left  in  haste  and  went  to  a  seignior  of  the  adjacent  parts 
by  the  name  of  Escafred,  a  powerml  and  generous  man,  who 
had  always  been  his  friend,  and  who  at  this  nn^qpected  meet- 
ing was  even  more  cordial  than  ever  before.  He  at  once  as- 
sembled his  vassals,  his  relations  and  friends,  and  at  their  head 
went  forth  to  assail  the  nsnrper  of  Bonsqnet.  The  latter  was 
driven  away  disgracefully,  and  Baimond  recovered  his  estates. 

As  to  his  wife,  he  would  have  readilv  pu^doneid  her  having 
taken  another  husband  in  his  absence ;  out  he  was  unwilling  to 
excuse  her  project  to  destroy  him,  after  she  had  heard  of  his 
arrival,  and  on  that  account  repudiated  her. 

Such  is  the  groundwork,  the  rou^h  sketch  of  a  history,  of 
wUich  the  legendist  has  only  indicated  the  general  outlines,  tnus 
depriving  them  of  all  the  interest  and  character  which  they 
might  have  had  in  their  connection  and  more  complete  deve- 
lopment There  is  not  one  of  these  outlines  in  which  the  arid 
hand  of  the  abtoeviator  does  not  become  apparent ;  and  if  there 
could  be  any  doubt  in  this  respect,  this  doubt  would  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  conclusion  of  the  abstract  This  is  a  sort  of  jpast^ 
9criptum^  in  which  the  author  returns  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
numerous  particulars  omitted  in  his  narrative.  He  explains 
himself  as  follows :  ^^  To  add  a  small  item  to  the  preceding,  it  is 
related  that  the  pirates,  who  first  fell  in  with  Boland,  made  him 
drink  a  potion  of  a  powerful  herb,  and  of  such  magic  virtue, 
that  forgetfulness  at  once  laid  hold  on  those  who  drank  of  it, 
and  that  thev  lost  all  recollection  of  their  family  and  home."* 

The  singulari^  of  this  legend  arises  from  the  incongruity  of 
its  different  data,  which  makes  itself  apparent  at  the  first  glance. 
I  do  not  now  raer  to  the  invocation  and  the  apparition  of 
saints ;  for  these  are  matters  of  course  at  every  epocn,  and  more 
especially  at  the  one  in  question.  It  is  far  more  important  to 
remark,  that  it  contains  historical  allusions  of  consiaerable  in- 
terest Such  are,  for  exanmle,  those  respecting  the  perpetual 
wars  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers,  or  of  the  Ommiades  of  Cor- 
dova with  the  Aglabites  of  Africa.  The  battle,  mentioned  in 
this  account  as  having  taken  place  between  the  Arabs  of  Oor^ 
dova  and  Oount  Don  Sancho  of  Castile,  is  undoubtedly  the 
battle  of  Diebal-Quinto,  which  this  count  and  lus  ally;  SoUman 
ben  el  HiJkem,  chief  of  the  African  troops  of  the  ^Peninsula, 
gained  (in  1009  or  1010),  over  Mohanmiea  el  Mohdi,  the  king 
of  Cordova. 

To  these  ingredients  of  the  story.  Christian  on  the  one  hand 

*  «nt  antem  in  snperioribiif  panois  soppleaiii,  tddimt  0lluii»  flhon  %  piimis  piriftls 
potionem  herbs  potentem  tarampiisse,  el  Ha  mgloii  pnoeanttttioiiibiis  teetui,  nt 
■emel  ex  e*  bibentesadeo  letbM  oblivfoiie  h«biieiitvr,«t  mc  gtniis  vltra,  nM  doauim 
meminine  poMriat."    Id.,  p.  3S9,  o.  20.— J?tf. 
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and  historical  on  the  other,  must  be  added  those  of  an  antique 
or  Homeric  type.  The  fact  is  a  singular  one,  bat  nevertheless 
bejond  a  donbt.  The  principal  incidents  of  the  history  of  Bai- 
mond  of  Bonsqnet,  which  I  have  jast  described,  are  borrowed 
from  the  Odyssey.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Ulysses,  that  the  chev* 
alier  of  Tonlonse  is  tossed  about  for  three  days  on  the  waves, 
suspended  from  a  fragment  of  his  shipwrecked  vessel,  and  that 
he  invokes  Saint  Fides,  as  the  Grecian  hero  did  llinerva*  The 
Arab  pirates,  anxious  to  retain  him  in  their  service  after  having 
discovered  his  military  prowess,  make  him  drink  the  potion  of 
oblivion,  which  Circe  poured  out  for  the  h^x>  of  Ithaca,  in  order 
to  dwrive  him  of  the  memory  of  Penelope  and  of  his  native 
ialana.  After  his  return  to  his  home,  finding  a  rival  in  posses- 
sion of  his  chateau,  Raimond  conceals  himself  in  the  oottaffe  of 
one  of  his  peasants,  as  Ulysses  at  the  house  of  his  good  nerd 
EumsBus.  The  two  heroes,  di^uised  for  a  time  and  strangers 
at  their  own  homes,  are  recognized  in  nearlv  the  same  manner. 
In  the  denouement  the  imitation  is  more  mdirect  and  vaene. 
Kaimond  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  an  old  fnend,  in 
order  to  recover  his  castle  and  to  punish  his  rival,  while  Ulvsses 
revenges  himself  alone  on  the  insolent  pretenders,  who  have 
made  themselves  the  masters  of  his  house.  Much  is  also  want- 
ing to  make  the  lady  of  Bousquet  a  Penelope ;  but  characters 
like  this  were  not  in  fashion  in  the  age  of  cnivalry,  and  ladies 
mi^t  be  in  the  wrong  in  the  narratives  of  the  romancers. 

We  have  quite  enough,  no  doubt,  of  what  this  history  con- 
tains, that  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  Odyssey,  to  strike 
and  embarrass  the  writer  of  a  literary  history.  Whence  did  our 
author  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  poem  of  Homer?  This 
poem  had  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  translated  into  Latin ; 
and  even  if  it  had,  how  can  we  suppose  a  copy  of  this  transla- 
tion in  the  mountains  of  Eouergue  or  in  the  plains  of  Toulouse, 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  ? 

There  are  many  things  in  favor  of  the  supposition,  that  the 
imitations,  which  I  have  pointed  out  above,  are  not  immediate 
and  direct,  but  mere  traditional  reminiscences.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  trace  these  traditions  as  far  back  as  the  epoch,  at 
which  the  Massilian  rhapsodists  recited  the  poems  of  Elomer  in 
the  Grecian  cities  of  the  south  of  Gaul.  We  can  connect  them 
with  a  more  recent  epoch,  when  the  Iliad  and  Odyssev  served 
as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  Greek  at  the  schools  for  tne  study 
of  this  language,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  south  of  Gaul 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  even  of  the  fifth  centuries. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may ;  with  the  exception  of  this  sin- 
gularity and  of  whatever  historical  elements  it  may  contain. 
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thiB  legend  of  Baimond  of  Bonsqudt,  considered  in  itself  and  as 
a  whole,  apDeaxs  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  abstract  of 
a  romantic  notion,  invented  to  please  and  to  amuse,  the  interest 
of  which  d^)ended  chiefly  on  tne  admiration  and  the  curiosity 
which  the  .Ajabs  of  Spain  at  that  time  excited  in  all  tibe  nations 
of  their  vicinity,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  south  of  France, 
which  then  had  scarcely  any  other  relations  with  them  than 
the  voluntary  intercourse  of  commerce  and  of  business.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  cite  this  fiction  as  a  new  proof  of  the  influence, 
wlddb  the  Andalusian  Arabs  exercised  directiiy  or  indirectly  on 
the  imagination  of  the  latter.  It  is  still  more  curious  as  a  con* 
firmation  of  a  certain  filiation,  by  which,  as  we  have  endea- 
vored to  show,  the  first  literary  tentetives  of  the  Middle  A^ 
linked  themselves  to  the  nroducticms  <^  tlie  Lttfciii  Utttratnre  m 
the  last  stages  of  its  decaaence.  It  is  here  wh^re  the  Antique 
and  the  KeW|  the  last  echo  of  the  pasan  Epopee  and  Ihe  fijrst 
infantine  lispm«  of  the  Cbrifilian  and  Siechivalric  are  still  eon- 
founded^  but  omy  in  ord^  to  become  distinct,  soon  and  forever. 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

WILLIAM     OF     P0ITIBB8. 

It  is  a  carious  and  interesting  circnmslance,  that  a  prince, 
and  one  who  was  conspicuous  among  the  princes  of  \m  time, 
William  IX.,  Oonnt  of  Poitiers,  should  figure  at  the*  head  of 
the  list  of  Pro¥eii(Ai  poets,  designated  bj  me  name  of  Trouba- 
dours.* This,  however,  does  not  imply,  that  he  was  the  most 
ancient  of  these  poets ;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  appear  from 
the  sequel,  that  he  was  not  It  only  implies,  that  he  is  the  first 
of  those  whose  works,  either  entire  or  in  fragments,  have  come 
down  to  us.  Not  only  were  there  before  him  and  in  his  day, 
men  versed  in  the  art  of  ^'  finding  "  {probar)^  though  the  latter 
was  then  as  yet  ia  its  infancy,but  there  were  even  schools  for 
instruction  in  certain  traditional  maxims  of  this  art  This  is  a 
fact,  with  reference  to  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
some  explanations,  after  which  I  shall  resume,  and  be  able  to 
pursue  more  methodically,  what  I  shall  have  to  say  respecting 
the  Ooimt  of  Poitiers. 

Among  the  noble  families  of  Limousin,  which  flourished  and 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  distinction  during  the  Middle  Age, 
that  of  the  viscounts  of  Yentadour  occupies  a  conspicaoils 
place.t  ^6  fi^t  of  its  members  who  rendortd  it  fllustrions, 
was  Archambaud  the  First,  viscount  of  Cknnbeffm  inid  of  Yenta- 
dour, who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  subaeqtently  to  the 
J  ear  992.  The  traditions  of  the  oooitry  ygprosent  him  as 
goring  in  a  multitude  of  battles,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self imder  the  command  of  Emperor  Otho  L  But  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  glorious  of  all  liis  exploits  was  to  have 
defended,  in  single  combat,  the  honor  of  the  emm-ess,  who  had 
been  falsel  v  accused  of  adultery  by  interested  cfUomniMors.  In 
all  this  there  is  undoubtedly  nothing  more  tiiaa  fiction, 
or  falsehood,  but  the  people  seldom  invents  fictioits,  except  in 
honor  of  those  who  have  already  some  foundation  of  renown  to 
support  them. 

*  Conman  Baynonard,  toL  ▼.  p.  115.— .E^ 

t  On  CMevkcoimti  Me  GMlkedi  C]iroiiieoB,liiB<mqi«tt's  Btooefl  dMhistdeiGaiilei 
et  de  la  France,  toU  zU.— £tf. 
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The  third  descendant  of  Archamband  IL,  Ebles  or  Ehclvs 
m.,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1086,  is  only  known  in  the  ge- 
nealogical line  of  the  yisconnts  of  Yentadonr  nnder  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Cantor  or  ^^  Singer/'  a  surname,  which  was  bestowed 
on  him  on  account  of  his  passionate  fon^ess  for  the  new  Pro- 
yen$al  poetry.  It  was  he  that  first  introduced  into  his  family 
this  taste  for  polite  culture,  for  which  his  son,  Ebles  lY.,  who 
died  in  1170  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  particularly  distin- 
guished. The  prior  of  Yigeois,  who,  in  his  invaluable  chro- 
nicle, has  carefully  collected  the  notices  and  traditions  of  the 
twelfth  century  relative  to  tiie  family  of  Ae  Yentadours,  re- 
marks in  characterizing  Ebles  lY.,  that  even  in  old  a^e  he 
still  continued  to  love  the  ^  verses  of  alacrity  and  joy/'*  as 
the  prior,  with  admirable  propriety,  designates  tibe  productions 
of  Provencal  P<>^y*  ^^  ^a11  hereafter  hear  one  of  the  most 
distinguiwed  Troubadours  celebrate  the  {poetic)  eckoei  of  Ebles 
lY.,  8  sdiool  in  whkh  it  is  extremely  .prooable,  that  this  IVou- 
badour  hin&sdf  bad  learnt  his  art 

This  being  granted,  I  now  proceed  to  show,  the  Ebles  lY. 
and  Ebles  iQ.  were  not  the  {Mredecessovs,  but  only  the  contem- 
poraries of  William  of  Poitiers,  and  even  aomewhat  later  than 
ute  coimtf  We  cannot,  therefore,  rank  Aem  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  made  Proven^  verses  before  the  latter.  The 
fact  howevear  proves,  what  will  be  more  clearly  established 
hereafter,  that  from  the  first  decennia  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  new  Provencal  poetry  was  already  cultivated  at  the  court 
of  Poitiers,  and  in  the  chateaux  of  Limousin. 

But  the  idiom  of  this  poetry  was  not  that  of  Poitou ;  it  could 
be  nothing  m(Kre  than  the  litoary  idiom  <^  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  same  remark  is  ap^eable  to  Limousm,  tiiough  not  in  the 
same  degree ;  for  the  idiom  dT  Ihis  latter  country  was  much 
more  closdjr  related  to  the  literary  Provencal,  than  that  cf  Ihe 
Ibnnar.  Neither  Poitou  ucht  Limousin  could  therefcve  have  be<^ 
the  cradle,  of  this  poetry,  thou^  it  was  cultivated  there  by  the 
count  of  FeibieiB  and  the  seigniore  of  Yentadour.  It  was  in- 
troduced thmie  fix>m  somewhere  else,  from  some  nlace  situated 
further  toward  fte  south,  nearer  to  the^ooasts  of  the  Hediterra- 
nian.  But  I  shall  not  advance  at  present  any  conjecture  in  re- 
M^  to  its  original  locality ;  all  that  I  shftU  conclude  from 
ws  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  allow  this  Provencal  poetry  the 
requisite  time  to  s^pread  from  its  native  place  to  Yentadour,  and 
especially  to  Poitiers,  we  must  neeesMrfly  si^pose  it  to  have 

•  Uiqae  ad  teneettm  o«nniiift  •Iterltalk  dOezK. 

t  Compare  the  above  qnoted  ehronicoii  of  Gaafrediia  of  Vteeoii.    Ho  faja  of  Sbohis 
m.  (ehapt.  e9) :   '« Erat  valde  gratiowM  te  owitileilik      Qua  de  r«<qw/  Qm9Uhmm 


MneutmM  maximmm  fwopnm;  TomntaMB  la  tMeratram  aoie  invidetiiHi^  li  qniB 
•tteruBi  obnobilaio  pooatt  irarlMiiftatlB  iiola,''  «ile.^Etf. 
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originated  some  years  before  tHe  begiimmg  of  the  twelfth 
c^itnry. 

WilHam  IX,  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aquitania,  was 
bom  in  1071.  In  1086,  when  he  was  scarcely  in  liis  fifteenth 
year,  he  inherited  -the  domains  of  his  ancestors,  which  com- 
prised entire  Gk&scoiiy,  neariy  all  the  northern  naif  of  Aqui- 
taine ;  moreover,  Poitoo^  Lixnoosin.  BerryviMid  Ajarergne. 

His  father,  Gni  Geonroi,  or  William  YllL^  n  prince  of  the 
most  devoted  piety  and  of  great  austerity  of  mai^iers^  had 
zealously  figured  among  those  numerous  nobles  of  the  south  of 
France,  whom  Pope  Gregory  YIL  had  made  his  devoted  cham- 
pions, and  on  whose  support  he  d^ended  in  the  execution  of 
nis  comprehensive  plans  of  religious  and  ]^litical  Qi^nization. 

William  IX.  haa  none  of  the  inclina&ons  of  his  father,  and 
followed  none  of  his  examples.  He  either  did  not  coaaprenend 
the  grand  projects  of  the  Koman  pontiff  or  else  he  disdained 
them.  Uroan  II.  wrote  him  frequentlv,  but  it  was  always  to 
complain  of  him,  or  to  reproach  nim  for  some  act  of  violence 
toward  the  churches  or  the  priests. 

He  was  active  and  brave,  ^because  bravery  and  activity  were 
at  that  time  the  indispensable  conditions  fbor  the  acquisition  or 
the  maintenance  of  power.  But  the  most  distinctive  traits  of 
his  character  appear  to  have  be^i  a  want  of  i^pect  for  the 
established  forms  of  reliffion^  uncommon  in  his  day,  an  unbri- 
dled love  of  pleasure,  and  a  jocularity,  ever  ready  to  degenerate 
into  buffoonery. 

Married  very  youn^  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  he 
soon  TOpudiate4  m^j  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  second  nup- 
ijoiB  with  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  William  lY.,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, and  niece  to  the  famous  Baimond  of  Saint  Gilles.  But 
this  marriage,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of  peace  between  the 
two  seigniories,  proved  on  the  contrary  a  ^xui»  of  perpetual 
feuds  and  discorol 

Every  one  knows  that  the  first  crusade  was  preached  at  Cler- 
mont in  1095 ;  and  it  is  also  known^  ^b^  neany  all  the  nobles 
of  the  South  enlisted  in  its  support  1^ider  the  auspices  of  Bai- 
mond of  Saint  Gilles,  who  was  the  mpstpowefful  amon^  them, 
and  destined  to  become  Uieir  cbie£.  William  IX.  was  of  the 
gmaU  number  of  thos^  who  rendered  themselves  reniarkable 
by  refostng  to  take  tjie  cross,  and  this  position  on  hiff  part  was 
really  somewhat  surprising.  He  was  in  the  ^ower  of  manhood^ 
of  a  robust  and  healthy  constitution,  and  if  he  F#b  ^ot  ausQ^p- 
tible  of  reli^ous  enthusiasm,  he  was  at  any  n^  fond  of  war, 
of  gkny  and  of  grand  adventures.  But  he  htA,  ,38  we  sWl  8^ 
presendv,  hia  reasons  for  remaining  in  Aqnitaine,  while  all 
nis  ndgncKNes  were  on  their  way  to  Bjjit^ 
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In  the  month  of  October  of  the  year  1096,  Eaimond  of 
Saint  Gilles  left  Europe  for  the  H0I7  Land  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  which  the  historians  of  the  time  some- 
times distinguish  by  the  separate  names  of  Aqnitanians,  Gk>ths 
and  Provencals,  and  which  at  other  times  they  again  confound 
imder  the  latter  of  theseoiames.  Of  all  the  leaders  of  this  cru- 
sade, Raimond  of  Saint  Gilles  was  probably  the  one  who  had 
entered  into  the  religious  motives  of  the  enterprise  with  most 
enthusiasm.  It  was  never  to  return  again,  that  he  quitted  his 
rich  domains,  the  fair  banks  of  the  Bhone,  and  his  magnificent 
city  of  Toulouse.  He  had  made  a  vow  to  die  where  Jesus 
Christ  had  died,  and  in  consequence  of  this  vow,  he  had 
bequeathed  all  his  estates  to  Bertrand,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons. 

It  would  occupv  too  much  of  our  time,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
forei^^  to  my  suDJect,  to  discuss  the  character  of  Bertrand, 
after  nis  accession  to  the  power  of  his  falher.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  by  this  conduct  he  made  a  number  of  powerful  ene- 
mies in  his  capital,  who  conspired  against  him.  This  quarrel 
was  precisely  what  the  heart  of  William  of  Poitiers  lon^d  for. 
By  virtue  01  his  marria^  with  Philippa,  he  thought  nimself 
entitled  to  the  county  of  Toulouse,  ana  he  had  only  waited  for 
the  departure  of  Baimond  in  order  to  assert  these  claims.  He 
effected  an  easy  alliance  with  the  faction  at  variance  with  Ber^ 
trand,  and  supported  by  it  in  his  plans,  he  took  possession  of 
Toulouse,  proclaimed  himself  its  count,  and  established  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  passed  two  or  three  years  in  the  unmolested 
enjoyment  of  his  conquest,  and  he  was  still  there  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1099.  It  was  there,  that  he  received  the  great 
intelligence  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Cmristian  kingdom  in  Svria.  At  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  intelligence,  which  resounded  like  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph and  of  joy  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  fredi 
bands  of  crusaders  arose  in  every  direction,  readv  to  march  to 
tiie  succor  of  the  small  number  of  those  who  had  remained  in 
Syria.  At  this  time  William  of  Poitiers  himself  was  carried 
away  by  the  universal  impulse,  or  else  he  did  not  venture  to 
remain.  But  we  are  unable  to  give  the  precise  moment  at 
which  he  resolved  at  last  to  assume  the  cross.  It  is  certain, 
l^owever,  that  between  this  moment  and  that  of  his  departure, 
\e  was  involved  in  difficulties  which  were  very  imlike  prepara- 
tt^m  for  a  pilgrimage. 

l^the  course  of  the  year  1100  he  evacuated  the  city  and 
countyj^f  Toulouse.  We  do  not  know  predselv  whether  he 
was  djri>rtta  out  by  Count  Bertrand's  party,  whicn  might  gra- 
dually hav^  gainea  the  advantage  over  him,  or  whether  he  1^ 
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voluntarily,  in  order  to  return  to  Poitou,  where  the  new  turn 
of  events  had  in  fact  a  claim  upon  his  presence. 

Hilarius,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  had  just  convoked  a  conven- 
tion  of  bishops  in  tnat  citj,  at  the  head  of  which  it  was  hia 
intention  to  excommunicate  Philip  the  First,  kin^  of  France,  on 
account  of  his  adulterous  connection  with  the  wiie  of  the  count 
of  Anjou.  The  king,  having  been  informed  of  this  project, 
wrote  at  once  to  WUliam,  beseeching  him  not  to  suner  \ni 
suzerain  to  be  excommunicated  before  his  ejes,  and  William, 
who  on  everv  other  occasion  cared  very  little  for  his  duties  as  a 
vassal,  was  nrmlj  decided  not  to  neglect  them  on  this. 

The  bishops,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  Saint  Hilarius, 
met  at  Poitiers  in  the  course  of  October,  and  held  their  sessions 
under  the  presidency  of  John,  the  legate  of  Pope  Urban  IL 
They  had  already  had  several  meetings,  and  the  day,  on  which 
the  excommunication  was  to  be  fulminated  against  the  kinje, 
was  already  decided  upon.  This  was  the  very  day,  for  whicn 
William  was  waiting,  in  order  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  cour- 
age. Followed  by  a  band  of  men-at-arms,  he  rushed  like  a 
madman  into  the  church,  where  the  bishops  were  assembled, 
and  with  a  menacing  voice  declared  to  them,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  suzerain  to  be  excommunicated  in  the  very  city,  which 
he  himself.  Count  William,  held  in  feoff  from  him.  But  legate 
John  was  a  man  above  the  fear  of  menaces.  He  reassures  the 
bishops,  exhorts  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  is  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  William 
and  in  despite  of  his  opposition. 

Transported  with  rage  and  yet  not  venturing  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  the  bishops  in  the  church  itself,  William  leaves  it 
instantly  and  gives  oraers  to  close  all  the  gates  of  Poitiers,  so 
that  no  one  of  the  excommunicators  might  escape  him.  The 
gates  were  closed  accordingly,  and  the  bishops  remained  for 
some  days  in  the  most  embarrassing  situation.  Nevertheless 
they  all  succeeded,  one  after  the  other,  in  eluding  his  vigilance  at 
last,  and  their  escape  passed  for  a  miracle.  The  fact  is,  that 
violence  and  cruelty  were  not  among  William's  vices,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  he  was  not  in  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to 
get  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  menaced  bishops,  and  that  he 
saw  or  suffered  them  to  escape  without  any  chagrin.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  have  fri^tened  them,  and  to  have  given 
himself,  in  the  eyes  of  Philip,  the  air  of  a  devoted  vas- 
sal. 

Meanwhile  William  had  ordered  all  those  of  his  subjects, 
whose  duty  or  inclination  it  was  to  follow  him  to  the  crusade, 
to  repair  to  Limoges,  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  By  the 
spring  of  1101,  they  were  all  assembled  there,  and  he  himself 
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joined  them  without  ftnj  delaj*  The  asBemblj  was  a  numeroiis 
and  a  brilliant  one ;  it  was  composed  of  thirtfr  thousand  com- 
batants^ all  Aqtdtanians  or  Gkucons,  exclusive  of  a  host  of  un- 
armed pilgrims,  lliere  were  in  connection  with  all  the  crusades 
a  multitude  of  women,  who  were  neither  Clorindas  nor  Her- 
minias,  but  it  is  probable,  that  Ihere  maj  have  been  a  lai^r 
number  in  a  crasade  of  Aquitanians,  commanded  by  "William 
IX.,  than  in  any  other ;  one  historian  makes  it  as  hign  as  thirty 
thousand ;  another  rests  content  with  the  yague  statement,  that 
the  count  of  Poitiers  recruited  swarms  of  young  damsels  for 
his  expedition. 

It  was  at  the  moment  of  hid  departure,  at  the  head  of  this 
multitude,  that  William  composea  one  of  those  poems,  which 
are  still  extant,  a  sort  of  adieu  to  his  native  land  and  to  his  eldest 
son,  an  infant  of  three  or  four  years,  which  was  bom  to  him  at 
Toulouse,  during  his  residence  in  that  cit^.  This  piece  is  not 
one,  in  wnich  we  can  look  for  any  poetay ;  it  is,  however,  never^ 
theless  curious,  as  being  the  most  ancient  in  all  the  collections 
of  the  Troubadours,  to  which  we  can  attach  a  precise  date. 
Kor  is  there  a  lack  of  a  certain  moral  or  historical  interest  in 
the  grand  simplicity,  with  which  the  author  gives  expression  to 
his  sentiments  in  the  most  serious  conjuncture  of  his  fife.  Here 
then  is  the  piece,  translated  as  well  as  tne.  obscurity  of  certain  pas- 
sages, and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  whole  would  permit  me : 

^^  A  desire  to  sing  has  seizea  me,  and  I  shall  mng  of  that 
which  afBicts  me.  1  am  gomg  to  quit  the  command  of  Limou- 
sin and  of  Poitou." 

^^I  shall  depart  into  exile ;  I  i^all  leave  my  son  behind  me  in 
war,  in  affiignt  and  peril,  to  the  mercy  of  all  those  who  wish 
him  iU.'^ 

^'  lis  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  abandon  the  seigniory  of  Poi- 
tiers ;  but  it  must  be  so.  I  leave  it,  and  I  commit  my  domain  and 
my  son  to  the  care  of  Folques  d'Anjou." 

**  Poor  infant  1  If  Folques  of  Anion,  if  the  king  from  whom 
I  hold  my  honors,  does  not  protect  him,  the  rest,  seeing  him  so 
young  and  forsaken,  will  come  to  assail  him." 

''  Alas !  K  he  is  not  skillful  and  brave,  I  once  being  far  troxa 
him,  they  will  soon  have  accomplished  his  ruin,  these  traitors 
of  Angevins  and  Gku»cons." 

^^  I  was  brave,  I  was  valiant  (and  well  could  I  have  defended 
him)  I  but  lo  I  we  must  part ;  I  must  go  afar  off,  to  visit  him, 
to  whom  the  pilgrims  go  to  sue  for  mercy  I" 

^^  I  leave,  tnereforc,  all  that  I  loved,  my  chivalry  and  my 
joy ;  I  depart  without  further  delay  to  the  place  where  sinners 
seek  their  peace." 

"  I  implore  my  companions'  mercy.    Let  them  pardon  me, 
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if  I  have  wronged  them;  and  maj  the  Qod  of  Heaven  too  par- 
don me  I    I  be^ech  him  in  Bomansh  and  in  Latin." 

^^  I  have  been  gallant  and  jocnnd ;  bat  God  no  l(mger  wiriiea 
me  to  be  8o.  I  am  nnable  to  support  my  Badness^  so  near  am  I 
to  nay  departure  f " 

^^Ipraj  all  my  friends  to  assist  me  at  the  hour  of  deal^ 
'Rme  was  when  I  sought  after  pleasure  and  sport,  both  abroad 
and  in  mj  dwelling." 

^^  Adieu,  now,  diversions  and  sports !  Adieu,  now,  furred 
robes  of  vair  and  of  gray :  adieu,  ye  fine  vestments  of  silk  P* 

It  is  manifest  enough,  that  a  joun^  prince,  bold  and  gallant, 
who  spoke  thus  at  the  moment  of  joining  the  crusade,  must 
have  yielded  but  slowly  and  with  an  unwilling  heart  to  ^e 
general  impulse,  to  the  point  of  honor  demandea  by  the  epoch. 
The  enterprise  was  far  more  serious  to  a  man,  to  whom  all 
that  was  grave  had  the  air  of  disorder  or  of  a  contradiction. 

William  passed  throuj^h  France  from  the  Loire  to  the  Bhine, 
and  having  crossed  the  latter  of  these  rivers,  directed  his  course 
through  Germany  and  Hungary  toward  Constantinople.  While 
on  his  route,  he  joined  two  other  armies  of  crusaders,  of  which 
one  was  French,  commanded  by  Hugh,  the  count  of  Yerman- 
dois,  brother  to  Philip  the  First,  king  of  France,  and  the  ol^er 
German,  under  the  command  of  Guelf  (Weli^,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  of  the  duchess  Ida,  his  wife. 

These  three  armies,  forming  all  together  a  mass  of  upward  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  arrived  at  Oonstantmople  at 
tlie  same  time.  They  remained  there  for  several  weeks,  in  order 
to  repair  their  wasted  energies.  In  the  month  of  June,  about 
the  harvestHseason,  they  crossed  the  strait,  and  commenced  their 
operations  in  Asia  Minor,  eager  to  reach  Jerusalem.  But 
Jerusalem  was  still  far  off,  and  the  route  was  difficult  and  well 
guarded  bv  the  Turks,  who  had  just  destroyed  successively, 
within  an  interval  of  fifteen  days,  two  oth^  expeditions  of  cru- 
saders as  strong  as  the  present,  wnich  was  the  tnird  in  the  order 
of  arrival,  and  which  appeared  under  no  better  auspices  than 


*  Baynonard :  vol.  It.  page  83.    Piece  No.  1.   Strophes  1-11. 

(1)  Pas  de  elianter  m*et  pres  talens,  (6)  De  proesa  e  de  valpr  PaL 

Mais  ara  nos  partem  abani: 
Bt  iea  Tanc  nren  lay  a  sebii 


Farai  an  vers  don  soi  dolens ; 
KoQ  serai  mala  obediena 
De  Peytan  ni  de  Lenioii. 


(2)  len  m*eii  anarai  en  eyssilh : 

Laissarai  en  gnerra  mon  flln, 

S  nan  paor  et  en  parilh ; 

£  laran  li  mal  siey  Tezi. 
«       •       •       •       • 


On  merce  clamon  peleorL 

(10)  Totamoaamiczpree alamort 
Qa'il  vengan  toll  at  men  oonort, 
Qa'ancse  Mney  jot  e  deport 
Lnenk  de  me  et  en  men  alal. 


Aissi  gnerpiso  Joy  e  deport 
£  var  e  gns  e  sembelL^^d. 
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the  rest.  It  had  Bcarcelj  entered  upon  its  march  into  the 
conntry,  when  the  Tnrks  already  commenced  to  bum  the  har- 
vest-fields before  it,  and  to  obstruct  or  poison  the  cisterns,  wells 
and  springs  with  such  success,  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the 
army  experienced  all  the  torments  of  hunger  and  of  thirst.  In 
tiiis  conoition,  it  reached  at  last  the  Talley  of  the  Halys,  and  no 
sooner  was  it  at  the  banks  of  the  river,  than  the  entire  mass  of 
men  plunged  into  it  precipitately,  without  any  precaution,  with- 
out order  or  discipline,  and  with  an  impetus,  of  which  no  words 
can  convey  any  aaequate  idea,  unless  it  be  perhaps  the  admira- 
bly energetic  verse  of  a  popular  Greek  song:  ^^Oh  terrible 
Turks!  Allow  us  now  to  orink;  you'll  kill  us  afterward  1" 
And  this  was  in  fact  the  moment,  which  the  Turks  had  chosen 
to  pounce  upon  them.  The  hardship  of  the  carnage  was  almost 
their  only  one ;  but  this  must  still  have  been  considerable,  on 
account  of  the  lar^  number  of  those  who  perished. 

William  of  Poitiers  was  one  of  those,  who  saved  themselves. 
He  fled  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  single  man,  according  to 
some,  and  by  six,  according  to  others.  He  directed  his  course 
toward  the  neighboring  castle  of  Tarsus,  then  in  the  power  of 
the  first  crusaders  and  under  the  command  of  a  chevalier  by  the 
name  of  Bertrand.  The  count  was  well  received  and  passed 
some  days  there,  endeavoring  to  forget  his  recent  disaster. 
Tancred  of  Normandy  no  sooner  was  informed  of  this,  than  he 
invited  William,  by  a  courteous  message,  to  his  residence  at 
Antioch,  of  which  he  was  then  master.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  with  alacrity,  and  the  count  spent  the  winter  of  1101- 
1102  in  the  splendid  and  opulent  citjr  of  Antioch. 

When  spring  had  come,  he  repaired  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
capacity  of  a  »mple  pilgrim.  After  having  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  Syria,  he  longed 
with  all  his  heart  for  his  fair  native  Aquitaine.  His  plans  of  a 
speedy  return,  however,  were  thwarted  by  diverse  obstacles,  and 
it  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1102,  that  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

He  scarcely  had  arrived  at  Poitiers,  when  he  went  to  work 
to  compose  a  poem — ^a  piece  now  probably  no  longer  extant — 
on  the  adventures  and  the  issue  of  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  subject  was  certainly  not  a  ga;|^  one ;  for  the  enterprise 
had  cost  W  illiam  thousands  of  his  subjects,  the  elite  of  his  vas- 
sals and  immense  riches.  All  Aquitaine  was  in  mourning ;  but 
William  had  not  the  faculty  of  looking  at  the  tragical  side  of 
human  events.  Judging  from  the  poem  in  question  according 
to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  authors,  it  was  a  burlesque 
picture  of  the  subject,  a  piece  of  indecent  buffoonery,  but 
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{>Tobabl7  original  and  gaj,  as  there  were  still  those  who  conld 
angh  at  it. 

iJaring  the  interval  from  his  return  to  the  year  1114,  history 
has  very  little  to  say  about  William.  It  scarcely  offers  us  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  him,  engaged  as  he  was  with  all  his 
neighbors  in  a  rapid  alternation  of  petty  wars  and  truces  of 
short  duration,  in  which  we  do  not  know  either  what  he  gained 
or  what  he  lost.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  in  all  these  quarrels 
he  only  sought  for  occasions  to  enhance  his  fame  as  an  excel- 
lent chevalier.  For  it  is  a  trait  in  his  character  and  life,  worth 
our  observation,  that  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  ^eat  feudal  nobles  of  the  south  of  France, 
who  figure  in  the  history  of  Hie  Middle  Age  with  pretensions 
to  the  glory  of  chivalrv,  then  still  quite  in  its  infancy. 

The  events  of  his  life  subsequently  to  the  year  1114  begin 
again  to  leave  some  traces  in  history.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  Poitiers 
on  account  of  some  scandal,  in  regard  to  which  the  historians 
of  the  time  are  not  agreed,  and  which  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  investigate.  But  the  particulars  of  the  excommunication  are 
quite  piquant,  and  they  portray  the  characters  of  the  bishop 
and  of  me  count  so  well,  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  our  ac- 
count. 

The  bishop,  after  having  reprimanded  William  to  his  face  for 
the  conduct  by  which  he  haa  incurred  the  excommunication, 
was  already  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  the  dreaded  formula, 
when  Wilham,  sudaenly  interrupting,^threatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  dared  to  finish.*  The  bishop,  pretending  to  hesitate,  col- 
lected himself  for  a  moment,  ana  then  pronounced  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  with  additional  emphasis.  ^^  Strike  now,"  says  he 
to  the  count, "  I  have  finished."  "  No,"  replied  William  coolly, 
again  quite  master  of  himself,  ^^  I  do  not  like  voti  well  enough 
to  send  you  into  Paradise."!  And  he  chased  him  out  of  tne 
city. 

It  was  either  shortly  before  or  after  this  adventure  that  Wil- 
liam, finding  the  circumstances  favorable,  resumed  his  former 
favorite  project  of  gaining  possession  of  the  city  of  Toulouse. 
There  was  something  in  the  olood  of  Saimond  of  Saint  Gilles, 
which  determined  aU  his  descendants  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  combat  and  to  die.    The  eldest  son  of  Saimond,  Bertrand, 

*  The  scene  is  described  by  WUUam  of  Hslmeibnry,  "  De  gestis  Begum  Anglioo- 
rurnf  **  book  ▼. :  **  Ule  (i.  e.,  Gofllelmns)  pnecipiti  ftirore  percnssiis  crinem  antistitis  in- 
YoWit,  ttrietnmqiie  maeronem  vibrans :  Jam^  inquU,  sioriertf  niai  wu  oftfofomt." — Ed, 

t  '*Ita  officio  lao,  at  sibi  videbator,  peracto  ....  (episcopns)  coUnm  tetendit: 
/m,  inqniens,  /cH  /  At  Willelmos  refractior  consaetom  leporem  mtiilit,  nt  diceret: 
Tantam  certe  te  odi,  at  neo  meo  te  dignor  odio,  neo  ec»iiim  imqoam  intrabia  me» 
manos  ministerio.'*— J^, 
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who  had  been  in  ihe  unmolested  poBseesion  of  the  county  of 
Toulouse  since  the  year  1100,  when  William  had  evacuated 
it — ^Bertrand  had  embaiked  for  Syria  in  1109,  with  the  in- 
tention never  to  return  aMin.  B!e  had  a  son,  ten  or  twelve 
{rears  old,  whom  he  had  tfucen  with  him.  The  comity  of  Ton- 
ouse  he  had  tranrferred  to  his  young  brotilier  Alphonse,  sur- 
named  Jourdain,  from  the  circumstance,  Uiat  he  was  bom  at 
Jerusalem,  and  mat  his  father  Baimond  had  him  carried  to  the 
Jordan,  to  be  baptized  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river. 

Alphonse  had  not  vet  passed  his  sixteenth  or  his  seven- 
teentn  vear ;  and  whether  ne  already  governed  by  himself  or 
was  stiU  directed  by  a  council  of  regents,  there  arose  agidnst 
him  in  the  city  of  Toulouse  a  faction,  which  was  determined  to 
upset  his  authority.  William  at  once  formed  an  alliance  with 
this  faction,  and  with  its  aid  made  himself  master  of  Toulouse 
a  second  time. 

lliis  city,  which  had  not  entirelv  lost  its  ancient  importance, 
became  now  one  of  the  centres  of  the  new  civilization,  which 
had  commenced  to  dawn  from  all  parts  of  the  South ;  and  it 
would  appear,  that  in  the  ambition,  by  which  William  was  im- 
pelled to  its  appropriation,  there  was  a  certain  attraction  of  the 
man  of  culture  to  uie  politeness,  the  literature  and  the  beautiful 
idiom  of  its  inhabitants.  He  established  his  residence  there 
this  time  as  well  as  the  first,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
obliffed  to  strnggle  and  intrigae  against  the  parbr  of  youns 
Alpnonse,  which  was  that  of  me  country  itself,  and  which  did 
not  regard  itself  as  vanq^shed. 

Two  or  three  years  passed  away  in  this  doubtful  state  of 
affairs,  without  any  serious  change  either  in  the  fortunes  of 
William  or  in  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse.  But  about 
the  year  1118  the  provinces  between  the  Bhone  and  the  Pyre- 
nees became  involved  in  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of 
Spain  against  the  Anibs. 

Alphonso  the  First,  king  of  Aragon,  perceiving  the  Mussul- 
man powers  of  the  country  more  and^  more  divided  among 
themselves,  took  politic  and  energetic  measures  to  profit  by 
their  contentions  and  to  a^grand^e  himself  at  their  expense. 
He  made  a  chivalrio  appefd  to  the  principal  seigniors  north  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  they  gallantlj^  responded  to  it. 

With  their  forces  united  to  his  own,  and  at  the  head  of  both, 
he  besieged,  in  the  year  1119,  the  great  and  powerful  citjr  of 
Sara^ossa,  and  starved  it  into  a  surrender,  in  the  following 
year  ne  entered  the  territory  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  there  won 
the  battle  of  Cotenda,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive 
which  the  Christians  had  thus  far  fought  against  the  Arabs. 

WiUiam  of  Poitiers  took  part  in  all  uiese  expeditions,  in 
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which  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  gallant  cheyalier.  He  had 
contributed  considerable  forces,  but  these  forces  were  levied 
exclasively  in  Poiton,  or  in  his  other  domains.  It  iMns  tbrt 
he  did  not  yentore  to  condoct  the  Tonlonsains  to  tins  war,  or 
perhaps  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  follow  him. 

And  they  really  did,  from  that  time,  entertain  the  plan  of 
driving  him*  from  the  cit|^,  and  of  recalling  yonng  Alphonse. 
In  quitting  Toulouse,  Wiluam  had  left  one  of  his  rassab,  Wil- 
liam of  Montmorel,  to  command  in  his  place.  The  Toulousams, 
however,  soon  rebelled  a^net  this  lieutenant,  and  obliged  him 
to  tidce  refujTO  in  the  ChMeau  2/arbonnais^  which  constituted  a 

Sart  of  the  tortified  circumvallation  of  the  city,  and  which  was 
le  ordinary  residence  of  the  count. 

William  heard  of  this  insurrection,  while  yet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  with  the  intention 
of  suppressing  it  and  of  declaring  war  a^mst  Alphonse  Jour- 
dain,  tnat  he  made  an  idliance  with  Baimond  Bdrenger  III., 
count  of  Barcelona,  who  was  likewise  at  variance  with  Al- 
phonse, on  account  of  certain  difficulties  relative  to  Provence^ 

And  the  war  was  actually  commenced.  It  appears  even  that 
it  was  a  very  lively  and  protracted  one,  but  histbrjr  has  almost 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  All  that  we  know  about  it  is,  that  the 
Toulousains  exhibited  considerable  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
their  young  count  Alphonse.  They  laid  siege  to  the  Ch&teau 
Narbonnais,  and  forcea  the  Heutenant  of  Wiluam  of  Poitiers  to 
surrender.  After  this,  when  the  news  reached  them  that  Al- 
phonse Jourdain  was  himself  besieged  in  Prague  by  the  count 
of  Barcelona,  they  marched  to  his  deliverance,  and  brought 
him  back  in  triumph  to  Toulouse,  where  he  afterwurd  remained 
in  the  unmolested  possession  of  his  power. 

William  of  Poitiers  did  probably  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
reconquering,  at  some  future  day,  the  city,  which  he  coveted 
so  much.  But  he  did  not  live  long  enoueh  to  see  a  third 
chance  to  succeed  in  his  project.  u.e  diea  on  the  tenth  of 
February,  1127. 

I  have  now  given  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  positive 
facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam IX.,  count  bf  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aquitam'a.  The 
writers  who  were  his  contemporaries,  or  nearly  so,  in  speaking 
of  him,  are  all  a^eedinwhat  they  have  to  saj  in  regttra  to  the 
fundamental  traits  of  his  character.  OeofiSrov,*  tM  prior  of 
Yigleois,  represents  him  as  a  man  that  was  earned  away  bv  his 
fondness  for  the  other  sex,  and  on  that  account  incapable  of 
following  out  any  serious  desim. 

Willifun  of  Malmesbury  mwes  him  a  sort  of  esprit  fori j  who 
boldly  and  with  self-complacency  denied  tiie  existence  of  a  Qod 
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and  of  a  Providence,  bat  who  was  endowed  with  the  talent  of 
making  all  those  who  heard  him  laugh  by  his  facetiousness  and 
hana  mots,^  Oderic  Yital  says  in  a  few  words,  that  he  was 
brave,  conrageons  and  excessively  jovial,  so  that  in  his  buf- 
fooneries he  left  even  the  buffoons  by  profession  far  behind 
hira.f 

Finally,  the  extremely  valuable  biographical  traditions  of  the 
Troubadours,  which  were  collected  during  the  twelfth  century, 
and  which  are  generally  of  a  purely  historical  character,  repre- 
sent the  count  of  Poitiers,  as  one  of  the  most  courteous  men  in 
the  world,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  libertines ;  in  other  res- 
pects, however,  an  excellent  and  gallant  chevalier  and  a  man 
of  unbounded  liberality.  ^^  He  understood  the  art  of  making 
verses  {II  sut  hien  trauver)  and  of  singing  to  perfection,''  they 
add,  ^^  and  went  about  the  world  a  great  while,  in  order  to  im- 
pose upon  the  ladies.":^ 

It  was  not  without  design,  that  I  have  extended,  as  far  as  I 
could  do  so  without  departiiu^  from  my  subject,  these  notices 
on  the  character  and  life  of  the  count  oi  Poitiers.  I  wished  to 
be  able  to  alBrm,  that  in  this  character  and  in  this  life  there  is 
nothing,  that  implies  a  decided  poetic  instinct.  In  all,  that  I 
have  said  about  William,  there  is  nothing  that  betrays  a  poet, 
much  less  an  ori^nal  poet,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  serious  poetry 
is  concerned.  This  single  observation  might  perhaps  sumce  to 
show,  that  the  count  of  Poitiers  could  not  have  been  the  first 
of  the  Troubadours. 

The  pieces  which  are  left  us  of  this  author  are  of  a  very 
limited  number.  Considered  in  themselves  and  with  reference 
to  their  poetical  merit,  they  have  no  interest  whatever,  and  they 
might  be  destroyed  without  depriving  Provenjal  poetry  of  a 
single  characteristic  trait.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be 
looked  for  in  these  pieces,  as  far  as  agreeableness  or  beauty  is  con- 
cerned. If  on  the  other  hand,  however,  we  search  them  for  facts 
or  indications  with  reference  to  the  general  history  of  the  Trou- 
badours and  of  their  poetry,  the  case  is  quite  a  different  one. 
These  very  pieces,  however  insignificant  in  every  other  respect, 

*  **  Erat  tunc  Wflleknav  oobmb  PietATomm  fatmn  et  labriens,  qui  priiiaqiiam  de 
Hierosoljma  ....  redlit,  iU  omae  yitionun  volaUbrum  premebat.  quati  cnaerH  mn- 
nia  fortmio  agi,  mm  prmnimMa  pegL  Niigss  porro  buss  salsa  qoadam  yenustate  con- 
diens  ad  faoetiaa  re?ocabat,  andienubos  riotos  cachinno  diatendens,"  etc.  **  De  gestia 
Begum  Angl.,**  lib.  ▼.,  p.  170.--Ed. 

t  "  Hio  aadax  fbit  et  probos,  nimlnrnqne  Jacnndns,  faedo9  efiaai  ktMbrUmu  fauUi» 
nuteroM  imittqiJicitef."  Oderici  Vttalia  ''Hist.  Eociea.**  apod  ,Boiiqiiet»  yol.  zO.,  p. 
684,  c.-'Ed. 

^  **  Lo  corns  de  Peitieas  ft  fo  ua%  dels  maion  oortes  del  moii,  e  dels  maiors  tricbadon 
de  dompnas ;  e  bons  cavalUers  d'armaa,  e  larea  de  dompneiar.  E  »aup  ben  trobar  d 
cantar :  e  anet  lono  temps  per  lo  mon  per  engaaar  las  domnas."  Baynonard,  toL  y. 
p.  115.  **  Pamaase  Occitanlen,**  p.  1.  CrescimbenI,  "  litoria  deUa  Yolgar  Poeaia,**  vol.  ii. 
p.  190.— jEd. 
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become  inyaloable,  when  regarded  in  this  liglxt^  for  we  can  de- 
rive from  them  a  great  deal  of  interestinff  and  reliable  informa* 
tion  on  the  subject  of  Pfoven^l  poetry.  It  is  in  this  connection, 
and  with  a  view  to  this  historical  purpose,  that  I  have  examined 
them  and  still  propose  to  speak  of  them.  The  facts,  to  which 
this  examination  must  be  directed,  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
but  nevertheless  quite  positive,  and  among  the  number  of  those 
which  it  is  important  to  observe  and  to  appreciate  in  investigat- 
ingnew  and  aifftcult  portions  of  literary  history. 

The  different  manuscript  collections  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  offer  us  only  ten 
pieces  under  the  name  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  and  these  pieces 
together  do  not  quite  contain  five  hundred  verses.  It  is  quite 
probable,  that  he  composed  a  larger  number  of  themi  exdn- 
sively  even  of  the  lost  poem  on  the  Aquitanian  crusade.  Among 
the  ten  pieces,  however,  which  are  attributed  to  him,  there  are 
two,  which  the  most  unpretending  criticism  could  not  admit 
among  the  number  of  his  works.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
style  differs  too  greatly  from  his  to  be  a  mere  shade  or  modifi- 
cation of  it ;  and  secondly,  the  two  poems  in  question  are  fomid 
in  other  manuscripts  under  different  names  from  that  of  the 
count  of  Poitiers.  These  two  circumstances  united  decide  the 
question. 

In  regard  to  the  eight  remaining  pieces,  as  all  the  manuscripts 
agree  in  attributing  them  to  the  count  of  Poitiers,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  contained  in  any  of  them  to  contradict  this  testimony 
of  the  manuscripts,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  and  to  consider 
them  as  productions  of  William  IX.  These  then  are  the  pieces, 
which  I  propose  to  examine,  in  order  to  see  what  inferences, 
relative  to  tne  history  of  Provenjal  poetry,  it  may  be  possible 
to  derive  from  them. 

Of  the  eight  pieces  in  question,  six  are  of  the  amatory  kind 
and  two  only  appertain  to  other  species.  I  have  but  a  word 
to  say  about  the  latter  and  I  shall  commence  with  it.  One  of 
these  two  q^ecies  is  that,  of  which  I  have  already  given  a  trans- 
lation, and  m  which  William,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land,  bids  adieu  to  his  son  and  to  his  seigniory. 

The  other  is  mudi  more  fantastical  and  might  prove  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  to  one,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to 
look  for  a  serious  sense,  or  even  for  any  sense  whatever  in  it. 
It  is  a  mere  extravaganza,  to  which  I  shall  revert  again  here- 
after. For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my^  purpose  to 
have  simply  noticed  it.  I  proceed  now  to  the  consiaeration  of 
the  amatory  pieces.  Of  the  six  poems  of  this  order  I  can  commu- 
nicate two,  and  I  shall  translate  them  presently.  But  it  is  neces- 
Bary  to  give  first  some  idea  of  the  rest,  and  here  I  experience  a 
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difficoltj ;  for  ihefle  pleoes  are  outrageoualy  licentions.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  rapid  exposition  of  thek  reqpeotiye  subjeets. 
In  one  of  these  pieces,  the  ooont  of  Poiti^v  unfolds  his  theory 
of  lore  and  endeavors  to  show  the  foUy  and  the  yanity  oi  jea- 
lousy on  tbe  part  of  husbands  and  even  on  the  part  of  lovers. 

The  three  other  r>ieces  properly  belong  to  the  narratiye  class, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  but  that  in  them  the  author  makes 
shameless  allusions  to  real  adventures  of  his  life.  There  is 
one,  in  which  he  recounts  the  good  luck  he  had  in  representing 
himself  dumb  to  two  ladies,  whom  he  accidentally  met  on  a 
journey  into  the  country.  In  another  he  speaks  of  two  ladies, 
whom  he  loved  equally,  but  of  which  eack  desired  exclusive 
possession  of  his  heart,  under  the  allegory  of  two  superb  coursers, 
which  pleased  and  suited  him  both. 

Notwithstanding  the  traits  of  merriment  and  drollery,  which 
mitigate  to  some  extent  the  obscenity  of  these  pieces,  they  are 
nevertheless  upon  the  wholes  the  unconstrained  and  serious  ex- 
pression of  a  gross  depravihr,  which  may  have  been  in  part  that 
of  the  age,  but  in  which  tnere  is  certainly  also  much  that  is 
purely  individuaL 

The  last  two  pieces  by  the  count  of  Poitiers,  which  still  re- 
main to  be  examined,  are  love4ongs,  like  the  preceding,  but 
this  is  all  they  have  in  common  with  diem.  We  cannot  with- 
out astimishment  find  productions,  so  dissimilar  in  this  reqpect, 
confounded  under  the  same  name. 

I  subjoin  here  a  few  stanzas*  from  the  first  of  these  two  pieces, 
faithfully  translated,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  passages,  which 
I  am  not  sure  of  having  renaered  with  exactness. 

^*I  experience  such  delight  in  love,  that  I  wish  to  abandon 
mjrself  entirely  to  it ;  and  since  I  wish  to  live  bv  love,  I  ought, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  be  completely  happy.  Mv  new  tiiought 
shall  hereafter  be  my  ornament;  the  world  shau  see  and  hear 
of  if 

^*  I  ought  not  to  depreciate  myself  and  still  I  dare  not  praise 
me.  But  if  ever  the  joy  of  love  could  flourish,  mine  ought  to 
brinff  forth  blossoms,  above  all  others.  It  ou^t  to  shine  res- 
plendent over  every  other,  just  as  the  sun  upon  a  cloudy  day." 

^^  All  pride  must  be  abaised  before  my  lady,  and  every  power 

*  Bajnomrd:  toL  fiL  p.  S.    Fleoe  Vo.  H.   Btrophei  1,  S,  t,  4, 5, 6. 


Moot  janseiis  mt  pttiat  uk  Muur 
Un  joy  don  plni  m  rmiSh  atrir ; 
B  pus  en  Joy  Tiilh  rftTcrtir, 

Qutf  BBfy>^^«  or  ii*MOi  dttftn  oniMr 
Qa*oni  pnemTeier  nl  amir. 

bv,  «o  nbete,  no  m  dey  gubar. 
Hi  de  giiM  iMi  no  m  mj  fonnir; 


Hm,  d  toe  mBmjoyu  poo  loiir, 
Aqneit  don  wakm  tote  unuuar, 
B  part  IM  MtflM  twnftr, 
8i  eumjm  Imi  jonm  mffimit. 

Tote  Joys  U  don  Immllisr, 

B  tote  noots  oboiir 

Ifi  dons  •   •   .   •  etc.,  etc.— JM. 
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most  obej  her,  on  accoimt  of  her  gracious  addresSi  her  gweet 
and  charming  look."  .  .  . 

^^From  the  joy  (^  such  a  lady  a  dying  man  might  reyiye,  and 
^ui  of  grief  for  her  a  man,  though  in  the  bloom  <]A  health,  might 
perish.  She  can  make  fools  of  the  wise,  rwder  ugly  the  most 
handsome,  convert  ^^  most  courteous  man  i^to  a  boor,  the  boor 
into  a  courtier." 

^^  A  fairer  one  than  she  cannot  be  found.  Kor  eye  can  see 
nor  mouth  can  name  her  equal.  I  have  chosen  her  as  mine,  in 
order  to  refresh  my  heart  ami  to  renew  my  body,  so  that  itneyer 
may  grow  old." 

The  traits,  which  constitute  the  character  of  this  piece,  are 
still  more  marked  and  bett^  esqpressed  in  the  second,^  of  which 
the  following  is  neariy  the  whole : 

^  Since  we  behold  again  the  meadows  clad  in  green,  the 
orchards  blooming,  the  rivulets  and  fountains,  air  and  winds 


grown  bright  agam,  it  is  but  just,  that  every  one  should  pull  the 
part  of  ioy,  that  falls  to  him." 

^^  Of  love  I  cannot  but  speak  well ;  and  if  I  should  not  gain 


the  slightest  good  by  it,  no  matter  I  Perhaps  I  did  not  merit 
any  more.  And  yet  it  would  be  such  a  pleasing  joy  and  so 
easily  bestowed,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  hope  1" 

"  Thus  have  I  always  been  deceived  I  For  never  yet  have  I 
been  happy  for  having  loved,  and  I  shall  never  be  so.  I  do, 
however,  just  as  my  heart  prompts,  althoudi  I  well  know,  that 
it  IS  all  m  vam." 

^^  'ins  thus,  that  I  assume  the  air  of  one  insensate,  longing  for 
what  I  cannot  have.  Alas !  The  proverb  is  two  true,  that, 
*  He,  who  has  a  great  desire,  has  great  power;  if  not,  woe  be  to 
him  I' " 

^^  Whoever  wants  to  love,  must  first  of  all  be  readv  to  serve 
the  entire  world.  He  must  be  skilled  in  doin^  noble  actions 
and  must  beware  of  speaking  vulgarly  at  oourt/^ 

The  contrasts  between  th^  pieces  and  those,  to  which  I  pre- 
sentlv  diall  scarcely  venture  to  aUude,  is  as  striking  as  it  can 
possibly  be.  It  extends  itself  to  everything  about  them ;  to  the 
form,  tne  tone,  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  thcon 

*  Baynonftrd :  ToL  T.  page  117.    Straphei  1, 2,  i, 

Pus  Y6iem  de  noveUi  florir  Pero  lenmens 

Prate,  e  ▼argten  ravardaiir  Dona  gran  Joi  qui  be  flunle 

Btna  e  fimtaiiaa  eielanir,  Loa  aisioieiia.    .    •    • 

Auraa  e  vena.  •       •       •       •      # 
Ben  den  qoaaena  lo  J07  Jaaair 

Doneajanaena.  Obedienaa  den  paHar 

A  mantaagapa  qnl  toI  amar, 

D*amor  non  del  dire  maa  be,  B  ooTen  11  qneaapelM  Cur 

Qnar  non  at  ni  petit  ni  re,  P*%s  Kfinana* 

Qnar  ben  Ian  piaa  no  m*  en  cove ;  B  qnea  gnart  an  eort  da  pailar 
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Hie  love,  which  constitntes  the  burden  of  the  latter,  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  that,  which  is  represented  in  the 
former.  This  is  an  enthusiastic,  a  delicate  and  a  respectful 
sentiment,  which  elevates  and  deifies  its  object.  In  a  word,  it 
is  chivalric  gallantry  with  all  its  refinements,  its  formulas  and 
its  characteristic  usages.  This,  however,  we  shall  exhibit  in 
a  clearer  light  hereafter. 

We  may  DC  sure,  that  in  the  two  pieces,  which  I  have  just 
translated,  the  count  of  Poitiers  did  not  express  sentiments, 
which  were  really  his  own.  Kor  was  the  conception  of  love, 
as  there  conveyed,  his  own.  He  certainly  would  have  been 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  imagine  such  a  thing.  In  speak- 
ing as  he  did,  he  only  expressed  the  sentiments  and  ideas  at 
that  time  generally  in  vogue,  at  least  among  the  higher  classes 
of  society  in  the  South,  lliere  was  then  already  a  method 
for  the  portraiture  of  these  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  poetry 
of  a  specific  character,  which  was  already  that  of  the  Trou- 
badours, still  young,  perhaps,  and  as  yet  incapable  of  its 
later  loftier  fiights,  but  nevertheless  older  than  the  count  of 
Poitiers,  and  constituting  already  an  ori^al  system  of  estab- 
lished principles  and  forms.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  Irovenjal  poetry,  and  one  which  I  think  I  can 
establish  to  a  certainty.  I  think  I  can  see  in  the  pieces,  com- 
posed by  the  count  of  Poitiers,  diverse  allusions  to  the  poeti- 
cal system  of  the  Troubadours,  all  of  which  oblige  us  to  adopt 
the  supposition,  that  this  system  must  have  been  organized 
and  already  in  vogue  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  at  the 
epoch  when  they  were  made. 

I  have  a  little  while  hf^  spoken  of  a  piece  by  William  IX., 
which  I  have  characterized  by  the  epithet  extravagant.  In 
order  to  justify  this  qualification,  I  have  only  to  translate  the 
first  stanza,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  rendering : 

^^  I  am  about  composing  a  piece  of  verse  about  a  pure  non- 
entity ;  for  I  shall  therein  treat  neither  of  myself,  nor  of  an- 
other ;  neither  of  love,  nor  of  youth,  nor  of  any  other  matter. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  once  composed  it,  while  I  was  sleep- 
ing on  Mount  Ohenal." 

The  piece  contains  seven  or  eight  additional  stanzas  symme- 
trical with  this ;  they  all  of  them  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
contradictory  expressions,  associated  together  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  ofiering  to  the  mind  a  series  of  incongruous  ideas  or 
images,  calculated  to  surprise  or  to  amuse  it  for  a  moment  by 
their  extravagance  disguised  under  a  serious  form. 

We  find  in  the  Provencal  manuscripts  other  pieces  similar  to 
this.  ^  Theire  is  one,  among  others,  bv  Baymbaud  of  Orange, 
to  which  the  author  gives  the  singular  but  very  appropriate 
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tiUe  of  ^^  I  know  not  what.^^  Troubadours  of  a  graver  charac- 
ter, and  of  more  distinguifihed  Udeuts  diau  eitW  WiUittm  IX. 
or  Bambaud  of'Oraage,  as  tot  example,  Giraud  de  Bonmdl, 
did  not  disdain  this  sort  of  compotttion.  l&»y  co&stitutedji  in 
fact,  one  of  the  minor  lyrical  forms^  cultivated  hj  the  Trouhar 
dors,  and  were  a  j^art  of  their  poetic  system. 

It  is  not  impossible,  although  not  probable,  liiat  the  piece  by 
the  count  of  Poitiers,  which  we  have  just  considered,  was  tiie 
first,  and  as  it  wore  the  model  of  the  species.  But  even  if  it 
were,  this  w«nt  of  a  certain  divernon  in  minds  of  an  eccentric 
or  refined  turn  mitfht  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  the  serious  ]>oet- 
rv  of  the  Trouba£>urs  must  have  existed  kng  before  this  time« 
And  liiere  are  indeed  many  tibinffs  in  favor  of  die  supposition, 
that  at  the  epoch  at  which  odmties,  like  the  one  in  question, 
found  poets  and  hearers,  there  must  lutve  been  already  m  circu- 
lation many  of  those  grave  and  wearisome  compositions,  which 
are  never  wanting  in  iiiy  of  the  collections  eri^e  Troubadours. 

Another  i^ecies  of  poetic  composition,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the(4  collections,  and  almost  as  singular  as  the  precede 
ing.  but  of  a  mo/c%  elevated  tone,  and  mudb  more  characteilstie, 
is  that  of  the  te/MOM^  or  poetic  combats.  These  are  pieces,  in 
whidb  two  or  more  interlocutors  support  <^pposite  ffUies  of  some 

Question,  connected  with  some  pomt'^««hivaIric  gallantry, 
he  count  of  Foitievs  never  composed  smr  tensons ;  or  rather, 
he  never  figures  as  an  interlocutor  in  any  ch  the  pieces  which  are 
left  us  from  his  pra.  But  he  expressly  sUudes  to  them  in  one 
of  his  poenu^  and  this  allusaon  is  si^dent  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  tms  sort  of  poetic  challenge  was  customary  in  his  time,  and 
undoubtedly  before  him,  among  Ihe  poets  of  the  Provencal 
tongue. 

we  have  now  discovered  three  kinds  of  lyricttl  prodaetie«S| 
peculiar  to  the  Troubadours,  all  of  which  are^iepwieiited  in  the 
writings  of  the  count  of  Poitiers  either  by  formal  imitations  or 
by  all^ons.  Thev  are  the  chivalrie  kfn  songs,  the  tensons, 
and  lastty,  those  mcongruous  medltgF*> 'which  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  other  name  except  tiiat  of  Ihnaw  net  what. 

Independently  of  these  allusions,  the  poems  of  the  count  of 
Poitiers  contain  others  no  less  significant,  on  various  special 
and  diaracteamtie  points  rdaiJ&ag  to  the  poetics  of  the  Trouba* 
dours. .  hi  AdasjvtMi  of  poetry,  for  example,  the  musical  art 
is  insejparably  connected  with  tbiat  of  the  poet.  Svery  poet 
was  hia  own  composer,  and  g^ierally  sin^r  too.  ISiere  were 
certain  eatabliahed  terms  for  distinguishmg  in  every  poetio 
composition,  the  special  work  to  be  performed  by  each  of  these 
arts  respectively.  Hiat  of  the  poetry  was  denominated  mots  or 
words,  that  of  &e  music  son  or  sound.    ISTow  one  of  the  pieces 
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of  William  DL  contttns  a  passage,  whidi  alludes  to  all  this  as 
to  poetical  laws  already  seuled. 

There  is  another  cireamslaBce  no  less  remarkable.  The  word 
tftobw  (French  tnymer^ "  to  find,  invent ''),  by  which  the  Pro- 
vencals designate  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  poetic  imagination, 
and  the  sort  of  creation  which  is  the  result  of  it,  is  alrMd^  em- 
ployed in  this  sense  in  the  writings  of  the  count  of  Prntiers. 
But  this  word  could  only  have  been  used  in  such  a  special  ac- 
ceptation at  an  epodi,  when  the  poetic  cenius  had  already 
acq^uired,  by  dint  of  certain  developments,  tiio  consciousness  of 
its  mherent  nobleness  and  power.  If  we  could  ascertain,  where 
and  when  it  was  first  employed  in  this  sense,  we  should  then 
know,  from  this  single  circumstance,  the  cmdle  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Troubadours  and  the  exact  date  of  its  birth.  But  these 
beginnings  involve  inquiries  which  men  never  think  of  making 
m  tmic. 

.  Finally^  we  learn  from  certain  passa^  of  the  writings  of 
William  IjL,  that  the  material  organisation  of  Provencal  poetry 
at  the  time  of  this  count,  was  abready  fundamentally  the  same, 
as  we  find  it  at  a  subsequent  epoch ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were 
two  poetical  classes  or  professions,  in  intimate  and  necessary 
relation  with  each  other,  and  fulfilling  each  its  peculiar  part  of 
one  common  task,  to  wit,  that  of  the  Troubadours  or  poets  and 
musical  composers,  and  that  of  the  Jongleurs  or  itinerant  singers 
and  reciters  of  the  compositions  of  the  first. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  (and  the  matter  is  not  a  difficult  one) 
to  recapitulate  and  to  express  all  these  particular  facts  in  one 
general  leading  fSeMst 

^  If  we  admit  that  the  count  of  Poitiers  wrote  the  majority  of 
his  pieces  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty,  it  follows, 
that  the  latter  were  composed  during  the  interval  from  1090  to 
1110 ;  >nd  there  is  every  probability,  that  this  was  really  the 
ease. 

The  examination  of  these  pieces  furnishes  us  evidence,  that 
at  that  epoch  there  existed  in  the  south  of  France  two  sorts  or 
orders  of  poetry. 

The  one  was  tiiat  primitive  Provencal  poetry,  which  origin- 
ated during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  from  the  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  Grffico-Boman  poetry,  and  was  modified  in  a  Christ- 
ian sense  by  the  intervention  of  the  priests  and  monks. .  It  is 
to  this  crude,  uncouth,  spontaneous,  but  vague  and  indetermi- 
nate order  of  poetry,  that  we  must  assign  the  epic  songs,  the 
popular  love  and  dancing  songs,  the  pious  hvmns,  the  legends 
<tf  saints  and  the  romantic  narratives,  of  which  1  have  either 
spoken  historically,  or  given  specimens. 
.  The  second  order  of  poetry  existed  by  the  side  of  the  former, 
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but  it  was  in  eyenr  respect  distinct  from  it.  This  was  then  an 
entirely  new  Idna  of  poetry,  systematic,  refined,  exclnsiye — a 
poetry  of  the  courts  and  castles,  of  which  the  only  or  the  princi- 
pal theme  was  love,  snch  as  the  chivalry  of  tiie  Sbiith  haa  made 
or  endeavored  to  make  it 

These  two  orders  of  poetry  are  clearly  to  be  distingaished  in 
the  compositions  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  who  no  more  invented 
the  one  than  he  did  the  other,  but  who  cultivated  both  of  tiiem. 
The  older  and  most  popular  of  tiie  two  offered  him  the  liberty 
of  which  he  stood  in  need,  to  express  his  individual  mode  of 
thinking  or  of  feeling,  and  to  recount  his  pigrsonal  adventures. 
The  omer,  more  deucate  and  more  ideal,  was  the  poetry  in 
fSMhion  at  the  courts  of  the  South;  and  it  was  nacessarv  iox  him 
to  cultivate  it  likewise,  were  it  from  no  other  motive  uian  firom 
the  vanity  of  being  in  the  ton. 

Subsequently  to  the  epoch  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  the  new 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours  absorbed,  gradually  and  lomost  en- 
tirely, the  ancient  popular  poetry,  which  had  preceded  it  three 
centuries,  and  which  endea  by  imprintlnjop  ite  character  and 
imposing  its  forms  upon  the  former.  Thid  is  a  revolutioa  which 
I  propose  to  discuss  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
GHDrvAunr  fybvmmssD  m  m  bklaiioks  to  raomr^AL  fostbt. 

BsiosK  entering^npon  the  Examination  c^  iSte  pMtrr  of  the 
Troubftdonrs,  I  shfSl  have  to  gire  fx>me  general  idett  o^  emraby, 
of  which  the  foimer  was  only  the  more  or  ledt  ideal  esKpression. 
I  am  not  obliged,  however,  to  treat  this  snbject  with  anythibig 
like  eompletenew;  I  htave  not  to  write  the  histonr  of  that  singa-- 
lap  fijrstem  <^  faisntnticnnk  eOBim<Hil9r  derignatea  bj  the  name 
of  ehivalry,  to  point  out  its  preefiae  origxny  or  to  trace  the  pro* 
gross  of  its  development  tlnx>n&^oiit  entnre  Europe.  I  have 
onlj  to  consider  the  institotion  m  question,  as  it  existed  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  then  even  I  am  exempt  from  embracing  it 
as  a  whole ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  is  to  indicate  its  con- 
nection wim  the  poetic  system  of  the  Troubadours.  But  even 
when  thus  circumscribed,  the  subject  has  still  its  difficulties  and 
its  exigencies,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  my  design,  without  connecting  what  I  have  to  say  on 
chivalry  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  general  history. 

During  the  long  anarchy,  which  followed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  all  the  remaining  moral  and  social 
forces  were  spontaneously  called  into  plav  in  favor  of  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  some  sort  of  order.  But,  m  a  state  of  isolation, 
these  forces  could  accomplish  nothing,  and  some  of  them,  long 
since  the  enemies  of  each  other,  instead  of  acting  in  concert 
against  the  general  anarchy,  only  profited  by  it  to  exacerbate 
their  mutual  hostility. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  military  or  feudal  caste,  which  had 
nearly  all  the  political  power  in  its  hands,  and  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Frankish  conquest,  had  always  been  hos- 
tile to  the  clergy,  was  then  more  opposed  to  it  than  ever.  More 
than  ever  before,  did  this  turbulent  and  greedy  caste  now  vex 
or  pillage  the  churdbes,  and  menace  the  independence  of  the 
clergy.  The  latter  employed  all  their  ener^  and  care,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  possessions  and  their  digmty  against  these  at- 
tacks, and  the  history  of  this  struggle  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  of  society  itself  at  the  epoch  in  question. 


AmffDg  iho  QomeroaB  ideas  auggeateA  to  the  clergy  hy  tiie 
BBoemty  of  s^klefwce,  tbere  is  (me  vhieh  bare  deaerret  onr 
fpecial  notie*.  It  waa  tluit  of  ereating  in  the  Tcnr  hurt  of 
toie  feudal  «aete,  wluoh  was  kIwrts  readjto  tronble  aociefy 
uid  the  eborcb,  a  pv^  eqiecially  deroM  to  the  support  «f 
both.  The  attempt  waa  patliaUy  socoeMfvL  and  j^re  rue  to  a 
Bort  of  revolntion  in  the  feadal  order,  wkiw  ttuyoifeeted  itself 
in  Tarioofl  wa-m  but  man  partievla^Ij  ^  %  ckyaotcristic 
change  in  the  Winiury  method  oSv^tATjr  iarartibmi. 

Amopr  the  Qennwck  the  ds^  on  •whim  a  man  was  reociTed 
axaoaff  we  wa^a^  of  tqe  vanrMH«  of  his  tribe,  vn  ona  of  the 
moet  8oI«iiiii  Iq  bJa  life^  and  the  oocatiodsilBrtite  reeeptaonof 
new  vwriofs  -were  thoee  o(  great  rcjotduig  to  the  tribe  itself; 
fw  they  wetie  alwajs  Attended  vitb  a  oerttfia  AqBqr  af  oere- 
moaies,  <^  th9  ^Irit  and  the  motives  of  ivluijt  Tiatiu  haa  left 
hb  80  aamin^  tt  aceoont.* 

The  QeitBWH  ewttiiuied  W  ^imA  their  ideas  asd  naagot  on 
this  ptHBt,  ^tor  ibttj  bad  established  theinseLrea  in  dw  pro* 
vinoes  of  ue  «nii«iie,  and  the  act  of  the  inreatitan  of  vuM  pt*- 
served  among  them  all  its  aneieM  ii[q>OFlaMi&  ;  KoW  as  tba 
fffiiMipal  oerumny  o(  this  inTatttnre  aonwtod  ^  begir^nf 
the  yooag  vanior  vith  t^e  sword  or  vith  the  baUrie  by  irhi(£ 
it  was  soBpepdedr  it  wafrficoKi  t^  circanutanee  that  it  deriTed 
tl«  names  W  which  it  was  osnallj  designated  in  the  Xatin  of 
^eth>w.  Ti^UlJKtAglMldrio or  to  ffirdi»b(mtih6baldne,-wt(t9 
«x|)»BdQ«B  JiabHiiaUT'  nwd  to  dewgnate  the  act  in  qaestion. 
.  At«  )at%c  pnied,  aod;^-  OharlemagDe  and  Lonit  le  IMbon- 
HVKt  the  nilitaiT'  girdle  was  eonudwed  as  the  sign  or  symbol 
of  poUtkal  eaj^autr.  To  lose  or  lay  aeide  the  haldffic  was  tan- 
tamount to  a  civil  degradation. 

The  ooonts,  the  dsfee,  the  kings,  and  probaUIr  aU  &»  mbm- 
ben  of  the  feudal  ordflT,  without  anydisttnction,  |«fliervBd  this 
aoej^nt  QertMpio  OQStom  of  the  inveetHara  of  araie,  antil  about 
die  Buddle  tf  tbe  eleventb  oentwy,  3b  ipve  or  to  receive  this 
inyestitw«  sUU  oon^ned  teW  tuSgA.^ iaike  <a  to  reeeive  tie 
military  Mcb^  ot  more  simplif  t4«  mtHtmy  order,  the  mOilia, 
The  term  aitffftiaiwtfw  or  mtiytary  mom  (mt2a^  «tr  mUitM  ii^ 
was  then  eropl»yad4»  designate  a  pononage  of  the  fendaleaate, 
a«  daiing  Uie  Jmt  «antariea  of  the  ecoqneit  the  naaaflf  Frank 
ba4  deaigDat«d  ft  nun  of  the  coa<(a«nDg  race. 

The  investitftre  of  aam,  m  loi^;  w  it  reniaiaed.  a.  traditional 
gMg9  of  ancaraA  Oevnutiij,  was  notbing  mom  tiiaa  a  civil  or 

*  De  GemuiniB,  c.  xiii.  "  Sed  nimt.  Bunicre  Don  ante  rniqasm  moriB.  qanm  cIvitoH 
gnStrtaram  probsveril.    Tnm  in  tpio  concilio,  vel  prlnclpDm  aliqui*  it\  pater  vcl  pro- 

Einquns  Kato  rnmeiqae  Juvcncm  onunt ;  hmc  >pud  iltoa  'oga.  bio  prUniu  Junntc 
onus  :  aatD  Loc  dumus  para  vldcntQi',  mox  reiuublicx,  etc.— ^. 
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poUtaeal  ceremcoiT.  It  «m  cnflttnaary  for  the  yoong  wanior  to 
receive  lu«  antu  mm  the  bands  of  another  warrior,  older  than 
hiniself ;  bnt  there  Ib  nothiar  to  jnatify  the  premmptioa,  that 
nuirely  deroted  to  thtf  pt 


Slaoe  exehuirely  deroted  to  thtf  [mrpoa& 
lether  the  jtmag  waniffl*  was  required  to 
take  an  oath ;  bat  even  if  this  had  been  bo,  the  oslb  oonld  only 
hare  been  a  civil  or  political  one. 

All  this  -was  changed  dnring  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
centnrj,  an  epoch  at  whidi  the  clergy  were  att^ptang  to  bring 
about  the  revolntion  in  the  military  ordw,  to  which  I  have  at 
ready  referred  above.  We  Ihen  find  the  priesta  in  tiie  poeeee-  ' 
uon  4d  the  power  of  inveeting  the  yoathfnl  warrion  of  the  feu- 
dal coder  with  their  first  arms,  "ine  ceremony  was  no  longer 
performed  indiBcriminately  in  any  plaoe,  bnt  m  tiie  ehorchea. 
It  was  no  longer  a  purely  civil  or  political  ceremony,  but  a 
mixed  one,  wmch  now  borrowed  a  pwt  of  its  solemmty  from 
religi(HL  Ihe  neophyte  wurior  was  required  to  take  an  oath, 
and  this  oath,  which  was  diettfed  by  the  Ohnrdi,  distinctly  an- 
nonncnd,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  ]«oject  it  entertained  in 
directing  or  reforming  the  military  caste.* 

Ihe  warrior  thus  inatmcted  by  the  priest  was  no  longer,  or 
was  at  any  rate  no  longer  snpposed  to  he,  the  turbulent  and 
haog^tr  warrior,  who,  measuring  his  right  by  his  ph^ca} 
strengta  or  oour&ge,  r^^arded  everything  his  own,  whioh,Jt^ 
coula  plxuKkr  with  impunity.  He  was  now  s  efaunpion  -tff  the 
Chnrcn,  who  had  received  his  arms  only  in  order  to  voAsecrate 
them  to  the  defraice  of  rdigicm,  to  the  protection  ffi  the  feeble 
aoainst  the  strong,  of  the  optn-eiwed  aninst  the  oppressor.  In 
short,  he  was  a  iaiight  or  clie«dier  in  tke  hi«tori«sl  and  eharac- 
teristic  acceptation  of  the  term. 

We  thns  perceive,  that  the  institation  itf  ehivalry,  in  its  wijrin 
and  primitive  form,  was  nothing  m4»e  Aaa  an  attempt  on  tue 
part  of  the  clergy  to  tranribrm  the  brutal  and  torbuknt  force 
(^  the  feudal  s^dieiT'  into  a  weU-<H|;anixad  power  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Ohunh  and  of  Sodety.  It  was  an  ^>peal  to  what- 
ever there  was  gaaerous  and  humane  in  the  warrior  caste  in 
opposition  to  its  perversity,  its  violence,  and  its  barbari^. 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  was  connected  with 
others,  which  were,  however,  only  an  expansion  of  the  former; 
OS  for  example,  the  institvtioa  td  the  Peace  and  of  the  Truce  of 
God,  and  the  Omsades.  But  this  is  not  the  idaee  far  unravel- 
ling or  tracing  the  threads  by  lAich  theaa  (Imsient  events  are 
linked  toeether. 
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Itot  cbivaliy  neither  did  nor  could  remain  what  tihe  dergjr 
had  originally  made  it.  It  soon  shook  off  the  sacerdotal  inira* 
enccy  and  only  aspired  to  yirtaes,  of  which  some  were  odions 
and  others  indifferent  to  the  priests  and  monks.  The  institn* 
tion  of  chiyalrj  in  its  earliest  form  had  been  a  sort  of  tmce  or 
momentary  alliance  between  the  clergy  and  the  ordisr  of  war- 
riors. But  the  alliance  was  bnt  a  ahort-liyed  one,  and  the 
straggle  between  the  two  castes  soon  recommenced  with  more 
intensity  than  eyer. 

The  passions,  the  interests,  the  yices,  and  the  yirtnes  of  tiie 
feudal  order  did  not  find  sufficiently  fi^  play  in  the  chivalry 
0f  the  clergy.  The  reli^oos  enthusiasm  itself,  the  grand  source 
of  clerical  mfluence  and  power  oyer  the  warriors,  had  among 
Ibese  m^i  som^hin^  that  was  uncertain,  sayage,  and  unman* 
ageable.  The  knight,  the  feudal  soldier,  was  mdeed  desirous 
to  serve  his  relijrion  and  his  faith,  but  he  was  not  always  in  a 
humor  to  serve  tiiem  under  the  direction  and  in  the  interest  of 
a  class  of  men  whom  he  did  not  like — of  a  clergy,  which  he  re- 
presents as  hankering  after  lands  and  treasures,  and  always 
ready  to  cry  alarm  or  to  pronounce  anathmias  aninst  those 
to  wnom  it  was  indebted  ior  all  it  had,  however  little  disposi- 
ti<m  they  might  exhibit  to  take  back  what  they  had  giv^i. 
This  warrior  was  sincerely  religious,  but  he  was  so  after  his 
own  fashion,  with  all  his  ignorance,  his  pride,  his  adventurous 
propensities  and  his  wants,  which  were  always  greater  than 
the  means  at  his  command  for  satisfying  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  caste  became  gradually  more 
civilized  in  consequence  of  the  jgeneral  progress  of  society,  and 
independently  of  the  personal  efforts  ana  motives  by  which  the 
clergy  had  endeavored  to  reform  it.  Now,  the  views  of  the 
Church,  as  expressed  in  the  institution  of  cMvalry,  w^re  quite 
consistent  with  the  development  of  several  gorms  oi  dvilization, 
existing  toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  not 
with  that  of  all  of  them.  There  was  alrwdy  at  this  epoch  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  espedally  of  France,  a  maniiest  and 
decided  movement  of  a  revivix^  dvilization,  which  had  com- 
menced under  the  auspicea  of  tne  feudal  order,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  it  A  certain  degree  of  refinement  and  of  politeness 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  sign  of  power  and  devation 
of  rank.  There  already  existed  a  sort  of  respectful  considera- 
tion for  the  fair  sex,  a  disinterested  disposition  to  admiration 
and  to  tenderness,  as  if  there  were  already  a  presentiment  of 
the  moral  ascendency,  which  woman  was  destined  to  hold  in 
society.  Finally,  display,  magnificence,  lib^aUtjr,  and  a  gen- 
erous use  (tf  force,  began  to  be  the  surest  nieans  to  the  attain- 
ment of  glory  and  renown  among  those  in  power.    Chivalry 
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was  a  sort  of  form  fear  all  these  8«timeBt%  for  aH  these  princi- 
ples of  civilizatioa  :  tibey  ^ntared  theie  spontaofootttly,  thej  daily 
mcreased  la  numbinr  asMl  in  mfloence,  untii  nt  last  tbej  be- 
came the  domjiiant  party^.  It  was  thiroug^  lliese  seatimrats 
and  prineiplesy  that  the  iBstitatiQn  (pdw^J  asflnmed  an  en* 
tirely  <(]Uffidrent  lorm  from  tiutt  which  the  ecdesiastieal  poww 
hpd  attempted  to  giro  to  it|  and  that  it  e^entaally  beoan^e  aa 
object  of  norror  to  that  power. 

This  chivaliy,  howoTer,  even  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest 
spendor^  in  the  sonth  <tf  Frucey  can  manifestly  not  be  considered 
as  a  poeitiye^  find^  and  rogp;Uar  institation,  Qnifonnly  nnder* 
stooa  and  practised  by  alT  those  who  had  adiopted  it.  It  is 
rather  a  complex  and  refined  system  of  manners  and  <^^ons. 
pretty  generally  predominant  in  fbadal  society ;  a  certain  ideal 
of  moral,  social,  and  military  perfection,  qnite  generally  ac« 
knowledgod  and  rei^[>ected,  but  at  the  same  time  one  to  whtcb 
every  one  aspired  freelyi  and  abont  the  realisation  of  which  he 
was  more  or  less  in  in  eamest^  according  to  hk  character,  his 
passions,  his  condition,  and  the  mcidents  of  his  life. 

The  system  of  chivalry,  at  the  l^me  of  its  first  appearance, 
and  while  yet  in  the  han<k  of  the  cl«!gy,  was  animated  by  two 
sentiments,  which,  though  they  did  not  exclude  each  other  re- 
ciprocally, were  nevertheless  lustinct,  and  of  which  each  might 
indifferently  become  the  dominant  or  the  principal  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  times  or  individuals.  They  w^re,  on 
1]ie  one  hand,  a  zeal  for  region  or  the  creed,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  generous  interest  in  oppressed  weakness,  which, 
when  carriea  to  a  (pertain  de^ee  or  vivaci^,  will  easily  deter- 
mine any  man  to  comprcmuse  himself  in  favor  of  the  weak, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  strong. 

It  was  not  the  latter  of  these  sentiments  that  had  preponder- 
ated in  the  earliest  days  of  the  institntion ;  it  had,  in  iaet^  no 
existence  there,  and  was  only  called  into  exercise  so  far  as  it 
wai  implicitly  contained  in,  and,  as  it  were,  enveloped  by  the 
then  more  powerful  motives  of  religion  and  of  faith. 

During  the  twelfth  century,  however,  it  was,  <m  the  eoiitraryi 
that  generous  sympathy  for  weakn^  and  m»fortune  in  their 
struggle  against  the  aggressions  of  unjust  and  brutal  force,  that 
griK^Jly  became  the^omxnant  sentiment  of  chivi^y.  It  was 
uie^imperious  and  nobfe  impulse  to  sustain  the  oppressed 
agwist  the  oppressor,  liiat  became  the  idealend  of  all  &e 
actions  of  the  xnighL  It  was,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  from 
this  very  side,  that  chivalry  devjsloped  itself  with  thegroatest 
d^see  of  energy  and  orij^ali^^ 

Bat  notwithstanding  its  penect  identity  in  all  who  adopted 
ity  notwithstandmg  the  unity  and  thesimi^icity  of  its  prin(»ple», 
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cUvalrj  ooald  neyeiHieleBS  neither  manifest  itself  nor  act  pre- 
cisely m  the  same  manner  or  in  the  same  deme  in  all  the  per> 
eonages  of  die  £bndal  order*  13ie  difference  of  rank,  of  sitnakon, 
a&d  of  power,  amoi^  these  personagee,  neeessarily  inydred 
another  m  their  aeticms^  and  eyen  in  thcor  idteas  as  chevaliers; 
A  duke,  a  coont,  an  independent  sdgnior  in  the  possession  of 
lands,  of  vassals,  and  of  mbricx^  had  inevitsbiy,  in  his  qnalitj 
of  knight,  obligations  if  not  of  a  different  natnis  at  any  rate 
more  complex  and  varied,  than  the  simple  fendal  warrior,  who 
had  no  other  title  than  that  of  knight,  no  other  wealth  except 
his  lance  and  sword,  no  other  end  bnt  that  of  gaining  applause 
b  J  feats  of  prowess. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  chividrt  of  the  superior 
class  of  the  fendal  ord^.  In  doing  so,  I  idiaH,  however,  give 
to  tiiis  class  the  greatest  possible  extension ;  tibat  is  to  m|%I 
shall  inclade  in  it  all  the  proprietors  of  great  and  small  «A^ 
teanx. 

The  individoals  of  this  class  being  bom  with  inclinations,  of 
a  more  elevated  character,  most  susceptible  of  culture,  moil 
ambitious  of  renown,  were  naturallv  the  readiest  to  adopt  the 
ideas  of  chivalry.  It  was  tlurough  tnem  tiiat  these  ideas  ent^^ 
more  or  less  into  the  exercise  of  fendal  power,  and  into  the 
various  relations  of  tihe  seigniors,  eiflier  among  themselves  or 
toward  their  vassals,  and  to  society  itself. 

From  the  moment  these  ehiyalrons  ideas  had  attained  i» 
a  certain  degree  of  stability  and  influence,  it  was  no  longer 
enough  for  the  chief  of  a  seigniory  to  be  powerfol  and  happy, 
or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  his  condition  at  nis 
leisure.  He  was  bound,  by  virtue  of  me  principles  of  chivalry^ 
to  make  a  generous  use  of  his  power,  to  prefer  honoraUe  haalk 
ship  to  indolent  repose,  to  interfere  for  the  rmarattoa  or  tba 
punishment  of  every  injustice  committed  noair  hia  eye,  or 
within  the  reach  of  his  command. 

13ie  following  passage,  from  a  Tionbadinur  of  the  twelfth  oet^ 
tury,  gives  ns  a  snffidently  correct  jgeneral  idea  of  the  duties^ 
a  poweifiil  feudal  seignior,  pret^idmg  to  distmction  among^liis 
equals  by  the  manner  in  which  he  undertook  to  perfonti  lltt 
partasakni^:  :  '  L' 

<i  By  eating  weU  and  sleeping  softly,"  says  he,  ^<  atitiatt^Miy' 
lead  «n  easy  life.  But  he  who  wishes  to  rise  to  etfin^ee  <tf 
worth,  must  needs  subject  himself  to  rougheiilMliAlhip«^  fiU 
must  exert  his  utmost  here  and  tiiere,  must  take  M«ly  and  ^ffh^ 
aocordittg  to  the  exigency  of  the  time  and  fdaen^ 

At  a  time  when  all  the  laws  were  equivocal,  badly  established, 
imd  sustained  solely  by  individual  Kirces^  etttjr^  di^  6t  which 
was  constantly  in  operation,  constantly  reMfejr  to  assail  or  to  ds^ 
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fend ;  when  acts  of  yiolence  were  of  dailj  occnrrence,  and 
resulted  even  more  from  the  necessity  of  ihingB  than  from  the 
vices  of  tile  individual ;  at  such  a  time,  I  sar,  the  task  of  main*' 
taining  not  only  one's  own  rights,  but  also  those  of  others,  those 
of  the  weak — ^in  a  word,  the  task  of  the  kni^t— was  the  most 
^fElctdt  and  haswrdous  that  we  can  possibly  conceive  of*  ^  The 
task  was  even  an  impossible  one ;  and  Ihe  neroism  of  chivalry 
consisted  in  a  devoti<m  to  duty  which  acted  without  reflection, 
without  calculiUion,  and  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
obedience  to  a  noble  impulse. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  establish  this  intervene 
tion  on  the  part  of  chivalry  in  the  political  and  social  relations 
of  the  Midole  Age  by  positive  facts,  wMch  at  the  same  time 
might  aid  us  to  determine  its  nature  and  extent.  But  facts  of 
this  kind  are  not  among  those  which  history  collects,  when  it  is 
written  in  the  diape  of  chronicles  and  by  ignorant  monks.  The 
poetic  documents  alone  offer  us  some  vestiges,  which  are  still 

{>recious,  in  spite  of  tiie  obscurity  by  which  they  are  enve- 
oped. 

Very  frequentiy  the  acts  of  violence  or  oppression,  which 
elaimed  the  intervention  of  the  knight,  were  domestic  transac- 
tions, acts  of  conjugal  or  paternal  authority,  which,  however 
immoral  or  unjust  tiiey  might  be,  were  still  performed  under 
the  sanction  of  society  and  of  the  law.  The  chevalier,  however, 
was  nev^  embarrassed  by  any  such  consideration.  He  held 
himself  bound  to  redress  me  wrongs  of  society  and  of  the  law, 
whenever  he  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

A  singularly  curious  epistie  of  Barobaud  de  Yaqueiras,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  dT  the  Troubadours,  to  Boniface,  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  recalls  several  traits  from  the  life  of  tiiis 
seigmor,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  time.* 
Among  these  traits,  there  are  two  which  deserve  more  especially 
to  be  quoted  here,  as  illustrative  of  the  chivahric  policy  <^  tiie 
twelfth  century.  The  first  of  them  I  give,  somewnat  modified 
und  elucidated— 4ess,  however,  than  it  stood  in  need  of. 

Boson  d'Angmlar,  one  of  the  vassals  and  friends  of  Boniface, 
loved  a  youmB^  ladv  by  the  name  of  Isaldina  Adhemar*.  But 
the  parents  oi  the  latter  were  unwilling  to  let  him  have  her  in 
marriage ;  and,  fearing  undoubtedly  Ic^  she  mi^ht  be  carried 
f^a^  by  violence,  the^  put  her  under  the  protection  of  Albert, 
tfae  ICarquis  of  Malaspina,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Malaspina, 
who  at  a  later  perioa  rendered  himself  immortal  by  his  hos- 
pitality to  Dante,  while  the  latter  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile. 

•  An  ftceoont  of  this  epistle,  with  ft  ipeeiBien  of  iti  Tenifleation  it  giren  bj  Bftj- 
nmuurd,  toL  fl.  page  S59.  Tne  diftreiit  Unds  of  poetical  epiattes  from  the  pens  of 
Tkovhadowa  tie  eTamtned  page  W^TH^^-Ed. 
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Boison  d'Angailoi^,  deprived  of  all  he  loved,  fell  rick  and  lay 
upon  his  coik^,  ready  to  die.  There  was  bat  one  way  to  save 
him.  It  Was  to  return  to  him  his  lady-love ;  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  it  wiRS  necessary  to  go  and  fetch  her  by  main  force  from  til^ 
ch^^u  of  Malaspma.  This  task  was  nndertaken  by  Boniface 
in  a  nocturnal  eiq^^^^^  ^^  which,  however,  the  poet  does  not 

S've  the  particolars,  though  he  himself  had  takoi  part  in  it. 
le  Marquis  Boniface  entered  the  ch&teau,  found  imcUna,  car- 
ried her  away  by  force,  and  gave  her  to  the  unhappy  youth  who 
was  perishing  from  love  to  her. 

.  The  other  trait,  which  is  still  more  characteristic,  is  also  re- 
lated with  greater  perspicuity,  with  a  little  more  detail ;  and  its 
tone  is  piquant  and  poetical  on  account  of  its  naive  ahnplicity. 
I  think  1  must  ffive  it  literally  translated.  ^^Let  me  remind 
you,  Seignior  Marquis,"  says  Kambaud  to  Bcmifaoe,  '^  let  me 
remind  you  of  Aimonet  the  Jongleur,  and  of  the  news  which 
he  once  came  to  bring  you  to  Montaut,  concerning  Jacobina, 
whom  they  wanted  to  carry  off  to  Sardinia^  and  to  marry 
against  her  wishes.  You  then  began  to  sigh  a  little,  andjfou 
remembered  the  kiss,  which  she  had  given  you  a  few  (lays 
before,  in  taking  leave  of  you,  after  having  oesought  you  so 
graciously  to  defend  her  against  her  uncle,  who  plotted  to  dis- 
mherit  her  unjustly." 

^^  And  immediately  you  ordered  five  of  your  most  valiant 
knights  to  get  upon  the  saddle,  and  we  began  to  ride  at  night 
after  supper,  you,  Guvet,  Hugonet  d'Alfar,  Bertaudon,  who 
guided  us  with  admirable  skill,  and  myself  (for  I  must  not  for- 

S»t  myself  in  such  a  gallant  affair.)    It  was  I  that  rescued 
acobma  from  the  port,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  going 
to  embark  her." 

^^  She  had  scarcely  been  seized,  when  a  cry  snddeofy  was 
raised  by  land  and  sea,  and  a  host  of  pedestrians  and  riders  were 
instantly  at  our  heels.  The  pursuit  was  an  ardmt  one,  and  the 
way  we  then  decamped !  We  thought  we  had  already  luckily 
escaped  from  all  of  them,  when  those  firom  Pisa  dime  to  assail 
us  in  their  turn.  And  as  they  passed  before  us^iiding  in  such 
dose  array,  and  when  we  saw  so  many  cavalie^^  so  many  hai^ 
berks,  so  many  resplendent  helmets,  when  we  beheld  so  many 
banners  floating  in  the  air,  let  none  inquire,  whether  w#  were 
fiightenedt  We  concealed  ourselves  Wween  Albei^  and 
Final,  where  we  heard  the  blast  of  numy^  horn  and  bofnet,  flie 
cry  of  many  an  ensign  all  around  us.  There  we  fenlained  two 
days  without  drinking  or  eating ;  but  on  the  ^^f^kisxixLyt  the 
second  day  we  arrivea  at  the  castle  of  the  seignior  of  Puyclair, 
who  was  so  ddiffhted  with  what  we  had  accomplished,  and  who 
received  us  with  so  much  consideiatioii,  tiiat  he  would  have 
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willingly  offi^i^  7!»u  Ws  briffht-eyed  daii|(ht^  ^lette^  if  you 
h^A  4eBife4  to  %eow^  bar.  On  the  foUpwIiig  mc^Dg^  you^  m 
(ieignior  and  powimi^  baroi^  married  bis  8<hi  to  Ja^inm  to 
wlK»m  jrpm!  eoiD|i9ll^  ih&ia  to  snireiider  the  mtire  ,c(Hmtn  oi 
Ventiioflle^  wbu^  she  was  to  ba^ve  inherited  after  die  deata^ 
b^  iMTOtheri  in  i^ito  of  the  <q^po6ition  <^  her  oneki  who  bad 
fl^ajred  to  dejMriYe  ber  of  it" 

After  having  fleen  a  fpreat  kni^t  and  seignior  expomigbim- 
aelf  witbcKrt  mj  beaitation  to  a  manifest  peril,  in  order  to  voa* 
cue  an  oppressed  niece  from  the  bands  oS^  nncle  wbo^iras  W 
(^resiori  or  mated  to  be  snch^  we  will  pow  be  sufficiently 
prepaiedf  I  think,  to  see  aiK>^b^  c^mprei^^  himself  in  order 
to  snstun  the  ravisber  of  a  new  Helena,  reelauaed  and  pursued 
by  a  new  Menelaus. 

Pierre  of  MaSms^  a  poor  knight  of  Auvergne,  wbo  lived 
dnripg  the  aeeiMiid  bw  of  the  tweutb  century,  was  at  the  mmm 
time  «  ^abadew*  JBEe  <Qelebrated  in  his  songs,  and  served  for 
smne  time  the  ^^9/iT€f(  Bernard  de  liercy,  one  of  the  castollaos 
of  the  country.  The  lady  did  not  rept  f  ontent  with  bis  songs 
and  service  For  reasons,  wbicb  tbia  iProven^al  biographer 
does  not  m^ation,  but  which  were  probably  <tf  an  extraordinary 
bbara^ter  and  not  v^  creditable  to  the  ^e^paor  oi  ISerev,  i^e 
suffered  or  caused  berself  to  be  carried  away  by  bi^  4oyer. 
Xhis  was  gn^  booty  for  a  poor  chevalier,  wbio  l^  neitiher  a 
easde  wb^re  to  dsjposit  it  for  safety,  nor  servanta-at^aisoss  to 
defend  it.  But  tbe  ravisber  was  loved  and  j^roteeted  by  the 
dauphin  of  Auveigne.  and  according  to  certam  ancient  firag* 
mfinta  of  the  annals  of  tbo  Troubadours,  this  dauphin  was  one 
of  the  iriaest  anKl  most  oomrtoous  cbeywerg  in  the  worid,  one 
of  the  most  generous  of  men,  the  best  of  warriors,  aodi  peifeetly 
Qonversant  with  all  the  frta  of  love  and  war.  With  saeh  a 
patron,  Pierre  of  Maenaao  oould  not  consider  bimselif  lost.  Ho 
oondueted  the  lady  of  li^rcy  to  one  of  the  dauphin's  cbiteauj^ 
wb^^  sfa^  was,  however,  immediately^  redaimed  by  her,  buish 
band.  ^Dbaiaiwer  and  his  cbivalric  patron  declared  Ibat  she 
sboidd  not  be  xefeumed,  and  this  rrfasal^Te  rise  to  a  war,  and» 
SB  far  aa  we  ean^i^d^  from.the  somewbat  dry  apod  too  succinct 
aoQOunt  of  the  ol^l^^^yengsJ  biompher,  to  a  yerj  smraa  war^ 
^Qie  €3ii>rcbr-*tiiat  )a  to  say,  the  bisliop  of  Clermont^-*«Midoubt- 
edly  became  intereiE^  in  &vor  of  the  injured  busband ;  ^y 
mitod  l^beir  foroes  ai4  made  a  ecKBcmion  attai^  i^nm  the  dau^ 
pbin  of  Anvergue.  %e.  latter,  however j  de&nded  bimself 
brave^)  and  the  con]^  oC  whiob  be  bad  4aalas^  Iwaself  pro^ 
tac*or,  1WUI  not  sepawUed.* 


BayBomrd,  toL  ▼.•  p^  tit:  **9lN>baifS  d»  Is  muBw  d*w  B«nil 4» 
f«U«t  a'slti « ttSi  la  MWl  f  Is  MHlt  «l||  Ipt  dfliUISIIt  1^ 
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li  we  renotiBod,  for  a  moment  at  least,  the  jmiteiisidii  to 
judffe  these  chiTabric  exploits  of  the  twelfth  eeaVatj  M^fditkg 
to  we  standard  of  our  present  ideas  conceniing  ra&riiEtymtm 
floeial  order,  so  as  to  see  them  only  in  the  11^  df  fkM^  "Wt 
cannot  Aeaj  them  a  ecnrtadti  degree  of  hittortoil  km^ortanee^ 
They  show  us  cleaiiy  that  the  most  ei^ted  and  ttiost  nazafdons 
principles  <^  chivalry  are  far  from  being  mere  li^dcdalkHis  that 
had  only  a  reality  and  power  in  the  ebiyKlrte  i<^JMi  oi  the 
Mddle  Age.  l^y  prove  that  the  redrettters  of  wrcmgs,  aiid 
espeeiaUy  of  the  wrongs  of  damsels  and  of  lacUeS)  are  really 
historical  personages,  which  served  as  the  model  for  those  of 
the  romances*  In  fine,  there  is  nothing  wanting  fei  the  exploits 
bk  question  bnt  the  details,  nnfortnnatdy  snppresied  by  irriterSi 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  curiosity  or  the  instmetioft  of  lhtt»# 
generations,  in  oraer  to  convince  ns  that  the  real  lif^  of  the 
chevaliers  of  the  twelftti  oentory  did  not  leave  so  tiinch  %o1lk€ 
imagination  of  contemporary  romancers,  as  we  might  be  in* 
eiined  to  think. 

The  duty  of  the  knight  in  regard  to  the  op^rssisd  tad  the^ 
unfortunate  was,  however,  not  dways  so  laborious  or  painlhl; 
The  advernties  which  he  could  alleviate  by  shoilig  his  posses- 
sions witii  the  needy,  were  the  most  ordinary  uld^  meet  nxt- 
marotts.  And  it  is  indeed  true,  that  next  to  a  cottri^,  which 
rose  superior  to  every  prudential  consideration,  libenlity^  Iraif 
the  highest  virtue  of  the  knight.  It  would  be  diffioult  to  exa^ 
gerate  the  rigor  of  ehivalric  morality  on  this  poitif* 

The  mMuer  of  acouisitian  was  equally  unrnipostadt  in  th^ 
eyes  of  the  knight  To  refttse  anytiiing  was  always  reputed  t6 
be  disgraceM  in  hhn^  It  is  nothmg  mcMfe  than  natural  artless-^ 
ness,  very  common  in  the  ehivalric  manners  of  the  tWfifOk  cen«* 
tury,  when  we  hear  a  knight  of  considerable  rank|4NI^  ai»  Ibl^ 
example,  the  Marquis  Albert  de  Malasmna,  fWel  the  ehairge 
of  robbery  pre£nrred  a^inst  him  by  theTIVeubMOur  Bambaud 
de  Yaqueuras,  and  justify  himself,  witil  the  naife  eolk^it  that 
he  is  doing  it  to  admiration,  in  the  fofiowing  terms :  *^  Yee,  b]f 
heavens !  Bambaud,  I  confess  that  I  have  many  a  time  tak^ 
away  by  force  the  property  of  others,  but  I  have  done  so  fiMi 
a  desire  to  give,  and  not  to  increase  my  riches,  nor  to  add  Id  It 
treasure  which  I  wanted  to  amass."* 

6l ;  «  neM  k  em  on  oastel  M  DaMa  4*AlTeriie ;  «'l  mmH  It  AeHMaltl  iMil;  Qam  la 
gletia,  e  eom  graa  gaerra  qa*eir  fete ;  e'l  Dalfliui  lo  maatene  ii.qiie  jwMt  ao  tt  tl  jea* 
Set."— £<!. 

^  BajaottafO,  toL  it.i  page  9,  alrepbe  3 : 

*^Per  dien,  Rambantz,  de  bo  ns  port  gnerentia, 
Qoe  mftntaa  rets,  per  talen  de  donar, 
M  aver  tol,  ea  non  per  ma&entlft 
Ki  per  thesaur  qa*iea  yolgaea  amaisar.'*— fid. 
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The  Tronbiadoiirs  and  their  commentators  can  never  find 
terms  strong  enongh  to  recommend  or  to  Ffsose  the  virtue  of 
liberality  in  the  hero  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  following  are  a 
few  specimens  of  the  lessons^  which  one  of  them  addresses  to  a 
jonng  noble,  who  is  ambitions  to  become  a  distinguished  che- 
valier :  ^^  Spend  largely,  and  keep  a  fine  mansion  without  door 
and  without  key.  Do  not  listen  to  malevolent  talk^v,  and 
do  not  put  a  porter  there  to  strike  with  his  club  either  squire, 
or  servant,  or  vagabond,  or  Jongleur,  that  may?  desire  to 
enter."  ^^I  consider  every  baron  young,"  says  JBertrand  de 
Bom  (and  here  the  term  young  is  synon^ous  with  fioftZa), 
^^  when  his  mansion  costs  him  much.  He  is  young,  when  he 
gives  largely  without  measure ;  young,  when  he  bums  the  bow 
and  arrow.  But  old  (that  is  to  say,  ignoble  and  deetUuie  of 
merii)  is  eveiy  baron,  who  never  puts  anything  in  pUtdge,  and 
who  hoards  com,  bacon  and  wine.  He  is  old,  u  he  nas  a  horse 
that  one  miffht  call  his  own*"*  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact,  and  one 
which  surprises  us  still  more  than  the  doctrine  iust  advanced^ 
that  there  were  not  wanting  nobles  who  adopted  it  in  earnest, 
and  observed  it  almost  to  the  very  letter. 

K  in  his  capacity  as  a  knight,  every  seignior  owed  his  pro- 
tection and  his  services  to  every  man  who  stood  in  neea  of 
them,  he  ow^d  them  sdll  more  especially  to  his  vassals,  to  those 
who  were  immediately  dep^ident  on  him.  He  found  tfierefore 
ordinarily^  even  withm  a  verv  limited  jurisdiction,  enough  to 
do  to  maintain  that  justice,  tnat  concord  and  iJacrity  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  maintain  everywhere.  If  to  oe  a  ter- 
ror to  tfie  wicked  and  the  strong  was  always  and  ev^ where 
an  indisnenaable  condition  of  the  ability  to  serve  the  good  and 
the  feeble,  this  was  still  more  strictly  necessary  within  the  cir- 
cle of  feudal  relations. 

And  accordingly  we  find  the  barons,  who  prided  thconselves 
on  their  chival^,  extremely  jealous  and  distrastful  of  every- 
thing that  might  infringe  upon  their  rights  or  power.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  point  in  which  the  duties  of  chivalry  were 
completely  in  harmony  with  the  personal  ambition  of  the  chiefs 
and  the  mterests  of  feudalism.  The  satirical  jpoetry  of  the 
Troubadours  abounds  in  bitter  expressions  of  vituperation  and 
contempt  toward  the  barons,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
robbed  by  a  hostile  force  of  what  they  had  once  called  their 
own,  and  whidi  they  would  have  be^i  praised  for  giving  away 
or  squandering  voluntarily. 

By  whatever  standard  we  may  judge  these  opinions  and 

*  Tliki  oontrtft  between  jyoMwg  tad  M  li  carried  OB  In  aa  entire  piece  (Baynon- 
trdf  Tot  ir.,  p.  161-263),  ana  appliad  to  tlie  iImmi  or  lodj,  aa  well  aa  to  tlio  man  or 
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yirtues  of  chivaliyy  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  their  practice  in 
general  was  disinterested  and  attended  with  self-denial ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  life  of  the  feudal  suzerain,  whefiier  small  or 

Sdat,  which  was  already  of  itself  a  life  of  agitation,  of  hard- 
LDS,  of  abrupt  alternations  between  war  and  peace,  of  broils 
ana  of  intrigues,  Was  rendered  still  more  tempestuous  br 
its  complications  with  the  adventurous   exigencies  of  chi- 

The  knight  stood  consequently  in  need  of  a  powerful  and 
constant  internal  motive  to  sustam  him  in  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices which  he  was  incessantly  called  upon  to  make,  and  even 
to  fulfill  in  part  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  bj  his  oath,  to 
take  the  siae  of  the  oppressed  in  every  emer^^ncy*  A  reli- 
gious zeal,  spontaneous  and  independent  of  the  mfluence  of  the 
der^,  had  undoubtedly  still  great  power  over  the  sentiments, 
the  ideas,  and  the  acts  of  the  knight.  But  nevertheless,  this 
zeal  was  often  wanting:  it  had  its  distractions  and  its  limits. 
Amon^  the  habits  and  tne  obligations  of  the  knight,  there  were 
some,  m  which  pride  and  the  turbulence  of  passion  acted  too 
conspicuous  a  part,  to  make  it  possible  even  for  the  simplest 
and  obtusest  conscience  to  attach  any  religious  motives  to  tnem. 
Men  like  the  chevaliers  of  the  twelfibh  century,  who  were  still 
halfnsavages  as  far  as  reason  and  intelligence  were  concemedi 
and  whose  purest  sentiment  was  nothing  more  than  the  gene* 
reus  impulse  of  military  prowess,  needed  a  more  immediate,  a 
more  tangible-«*in  short,  a  less  elevated  motive,  than  was  that 
of  religion,  to  incite  them  to  the  performance  of  acts  of  social 
▼irtua  This  motive  chivalry  found  in  love.  The  chief  end  of 
all  the  entei^rises  and  efforts  of  the  knight  was  to  please  a  lady, 
chosen  by  himself,  to  be  at  once  the  judge  and  the  approver  of 
his  merit. 

There  has  been  so  much  vague  discussion  about  chivalric 
gallantry,  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  saying  something  about  it,  in  order  to  give  a  precise  and 
correct  iaea  of  Provencal  poetry,  could  induce  me  to  speak  of 
it  again. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  during  the  twelfth  century,  and 
in  the  south  of  France  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  eUtei  of 
feudal  society,  who  piqued  themselves  on  giving  the  tone  in 
the  manners  of  the  time,  and  on  teking  the  lead  in  the  nrogress 
of  social  culture  aiid  of  civilization,  had  adopted  and  Drought 
into  vogue  ideas  and  conventional  usages  in  all  tiiat  related  to 
matters  of  love,  which  ffraduallv  assumed  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  system  of  chivauy,  until  they  finally  became  its  very 
essence.  That  which  the  monuments  of  Provengal  poetry,  the 
historical  documents  relative  to  that  poetry,  as  well  as  history 
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properly  so  dJIed,  permit  us  to  see  or  to  divine  conceming  tiie 
ideaB  and  the  nsageii  in  question,  constitnteB  a  very  singcQar 
system,  of.  vfibiok  we  have  searoely  any  snspieion,  and  whieh 
in  some  respeets  it  is  veitj  difficult  to  expound.  I  sliall,  there- 
forei  in  adrance^  solicit  the^indiilgence  of  tlie  leadsr,  on  aeconnt 
of  the  vagueness  and  obscurity,  to  which  the  want  of  qpaee  and 
the  reserve  of  decency  alOce  exposes  me* 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  ffiving  a  correct  copiception  of  this  sin* 
gular  theory  of  chivabic  love,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  a  few  g^eral  remarks  on  Ihe  subject  of 
mamaee,  as  it  existed  among  the  higher  classes  of  feudal  so- 
ciety, during  the  period  under  consideration. 

ia  the  south  of  France,  the  women  were  legallr  entitled  to 
hold  fiefs  and  ever^  kind  of  power  attached  to  mexa.  From 
tins  political  capacity  of  woman,  it  necessarily  followed,  that 
tiie  lordly  iNropnet(»«  found  marriages  the  most  ordinary  and 
the  surest  iMaiis  to  iooreaae  their  domains  and  their  authority ; 
and  as  ambition  was  tbe  dominant  passion  of  these  chiefs,  every 
consideration  of  morality,  of  sentmienL  or  of  indinatian,  was 
excluded  from  their  maniage  plans,  la  general,  every  biuron 
in  search  of  a  wife,  sought  one  from  motives  of  pure  political 
convenience ;  and  every  baron,  who  gave  hia  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, ffave  her  from  considerations  which  were  equival^it  to 
these  of  the  witcar.  Hamage,  therefore,  amo^g  the  members  of 
th^  feudal  caste,  was  nothing  more  than  a  treatv  of  peace,  of 
amity  or  alliance  between  two  seigniors,  of  wnom  the  one 
to<^  the  daughter  <^  the  other  as  his  wife. 

Unions  llius  founded  upon  Ute  interests  of  an  unbridled  am* 
bition  or  upon  the  compBoaled  calculatSeofr  of  convenience^ 
were  necessarily  Tery  fragile.  Th^  fonnd  ibemselvee  every 
moment  in  opposition  to  new  intereste,  to  other  unforeseen  cour 
veniences.  For  thil  there  was  but  me  remedy,  a  remedy  which 
was,  however,  an  easy  one  and  always  in  readineB&--repadiation. 
If  a  noble)  already  married,  had  in  contemplation  some  politir 
cal  arrangement^  which  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
new  mamage,  he  had  only  to  pretend  that  he  was  cousin  in  the 
fourth  degree  to  the  wife  he  did  not  Wai»t  anytong^.  The 
Ghurch  was  Am  at  hand  to  pronounce  his  divorce,  in  order  to 
ghre  him  the  liberfy  to  enter  by  a  new  marriage  into  a  new 
political  situatioin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  popes  and  bishops  of  the  Middle  Age  contributed  to  the 
vxiserT  and  degradation  of  mairied  women,  by  &voring  and 
provoking  the  most  dSdionorable.  repudiaHone; 

This  prolonged  barbari^  of  the  feudal  marria^  relation  gave 
rise  to  the  n^Mt  ungolar  moral  and  social  phenomena.  Of 
those  first  germs  of  civilization,  which  we  have  seen  fermenting 


yw»r^»r^  •  T*  *•■*  '**^ 
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and  developing  themselves  in  the  eleventh  centmy,  that  new 
sentiment,  that  respectful  enthusiasm,  which  then  already 
tended  to  become  the  principle  of  disinterested  actioni^  wttg  m» 
most  deep-rooted  and  the  most  enei^tic.  This  new  sentiment, 
however,  could  not  manifest  itself  freelj  and  beMme  a  moral 
force,  a  principle  of  heroism,  in  conjugal  relaticms  like  those 
which  I  nave  just  endeavored  to  describe. 

Far  from  it.  It  was  rather  in  contradistincHon  to  these  rela- 
tions, and  as  if  with  a  view  to  compensate  for  ihtht  defects,  that 
the  love  of  chivalry  developed  itself ;  and  if  anything  can  aid 
us  in  forming  a  correct  conception  of  the  exaggerate  preten- 
sions, the  reimements  and  the  subtilties  of  this  love,  it  is  the  pre- 
carious and  interest^  motives  of  the  feudal  msrriigio^ie.  The 
sufferings  to  which  the  women  were  exposed  as  wit«%  explain, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  adoratioti  whicn  they  exacted  ana  ob- 
tained as  the  ladies  of  the  chevaliers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  l^oubadours,  who  have  expounded,  re- 
expounded,  and  subtilized  its  metaphysics  in  every  sense,  love 
is  the  ultimate  and  highest  principle  of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral 
merit,  of  all  glory.  This  they  re^rded  as  a  fundamental  and 
established  doctrinal  point,  of  which  they  do  not  even  seem  to 
have  been  very  anxious  to  vary  the  expression. 

Wherever  love  exists,  and  fifom  the  very  moment  of  its  com- 
mencement, it  manifests  itself  bv  a  certam  dii^>OBition  of  the 
soul,  by  a  peculiar  and  distinct  unpulse,  to  which  the  Trouba- 
dours give  the  name  of  jd^  a  term  for  which  the  English  word 
"  joy,'^in  spite  of  the  material  identitv  of  the  tiro,  would  be 
but  an  incomplete  and  incorrect  ec[uivalent. 

The  ancient  Provencal  word  joi  is  one  of  those  substantives, 
which,  in  consequence  of  a  singular  refinement  of  that  language, 
have  two  forms,  precisely  like  the  adjectives,  one  masculine 
and  the  other  femmine,  which  are  not  employed  indifferently, 
one  for  the  other,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  sei^e  to  indicate 
positive  differences  in  the  same  object,  inatogMs  to  tiiose 
which  nature  has  established  between  the  two  sexes.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Provencal  word  jaiOj  the  feminine  form  otjoiy 
expresses  a  state  of  entertainment  or  of  a  pnrdy  passive  hap- 
piness, in  which  the  soul  only  aims  at  self-eoncentration  nd 
repose.  The  word  J&i^  on  the  contrary,  taken  in  the  rigorous 
and  philosophical  acceptation,  which  n  undoubtedly  sometimes 
has,  expresses  sometiung  expansive  and  energetae,  a  certain 
happy  exaltation  of  the  sentiment  and  charm  oi  life,  which 
tends  to  manifest  itself  by  actions  and  efforts  worthy  of  the 
object  loved. 

When  manifested  by  such  acts  and  by  such  efforts,  this  im- 
pulse, this  happy  exaltation  assumes  the  names  of  jproeaa 

21 
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(bravery),  valor  {maxdj  worth,  valor),  oortezia  (courteous- 
nefis),  souxts^  and  others  still,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
drcumstaiioes  under  which  it  may  appear. 

The  mlor  or  worth  of  the  knight  consisted  more  especially 
in  martial  courage,  in  an  advoaturous  love  of  peril,  in  the  vo- 
luntary quest  <^  noble  hardships. 

Hie  exercise  of  valor  is  always  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
chance.  War  has  its  truces,  and  perils  may  be  wanting,  even 
to  the  man  who  seeks  for  them.  But  the  virtue  of  cortezia 
can  be  practised  it  all  times,  and  can  fill  up  the  necessary  in- 
tervals Detween  the  adventures  of  war.  It  conusts  in  doin^, 
on  every  occasion  and  for  whoever  may  stand  in  need  of  it, 
smnething  beyond  the  requirements  of  simple  justice  or  the 
promptings  oi  mere  natural  sympathy. 

The  ^  ^  2(h;^,  finall  V,  according  to  Provencal  ideas,  is  a 
perennial  enthusiasm,  which  creates  occasions  for  exhibiting 
itself,  when  they  are  not  offered  accidentally.  Hence  the  chi- 
valric  festivals^  the  joustSy  the  tournaments,  which  I  (mly  name 
in  passing,  ana  for  the  purpose  of  indicatinjg  the  moral  point  of 
view,  from  which  they  present  th^nselves  m  the  theory  of  chi- 
Tidric  gallimtry. 

Love  being  thus  theprinciple  of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral  worth, 
the  first  and  the  most  important  business  of  the  chevalier,  who 
was  ambitious  of  beins|  reallv  what  every  knight  desired  to  ap- 
pear, was  the  choice  of  a  lady,  whose  love  aiM  esteem  became 
the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  the  recompense,  of  all  his  actions. 

That  in  reality  and  practice,  the  advantages  of  beauty,  of 
youth,  and  of  rank  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  cnoice 
which  the  ehevalier  made  of  his  lady,  is  a  fact,  ^)out  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  lTeverthele88|,  taking  matters  as  the^ 
are  presented  to  us  by  a  multitude  oi  authentic  examples,  it 
would  appear  that  the  chevalier  sought  his  ladj,  byway  of 
•  preference,  among  those  who  had  attained  to  the  highest  renown 
for yirtue,  grace,  and  amiability;  so  that  ordini^y  tiiere  was 
more  of  mattiiiiij  than  sensuality  in  the  motives  of  his  choice. 
NowtiieeeKtont  of  tiie  fame  of  a  lady  depended  in  general  upon 
the  amount  ^  homage,  which  she  received  firom  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  also  BK«e  or  less  from  the  celebrity  of  these  Trouba- 
dours themselves.  ^  The  lady  who  was  best  sung  was  ordmarily 
also  best  served  in  matters  of  love;  and  tiiis  is  one  of  the 
principal  points  <tf  contact  between  chivalry  and  Provensal 
•poetry. 

From  the  moment  the  chevalier  had  resolved  upon  the 
choice  of  his  lady,  there  was  a  necess^  and  marked,  progres- 
sion in  his  relations  toward  h^.     The  Irodbadours,  who  nave 
^eipended  the  greatest  care  and  precision  in  describing  the 
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stages  of  this  progression,  differ  somewhat  in  the  enumeration 
which  they  make  of  them.  Hiey  include  more  or  lees  in  the 
number,  accordiuff  as  they  have  in  view  the  mere  theory  or  the 
realities  bejond  the  limits  of  the  theory.  I  shall  translate  the 
most  positive  and  at  the  same  time  Uie  most  curious  passage, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  this  subject  in  the  gallant 
metaphysics  of  these  poets.    As  the  English,  however,  has  no 

frecise  terms  for  rendering  the  distinctiona  exproased  by  the 
^rovencal.  I  must  inform  the  reader,  in  advance,  that  those, 
which  I  shall  employ,  must  be  regarded  as  mere  approxima- 
tions, which  I  was  ob^ged  to  venture  in  default  of  better  ones. 

"There  are,"  says  the  Troubadour  whom  I  quote^  "four 
degrees  in  love ;  the  first  is  that  of  the  hesUarU  {^dgnei/ti)^  the 
second,  that  of  the  st^spUant  {pregaire)^  the  third,  that  of  the 
accepted  one  (efUendeire)j  and  the  fourtib,  that  of  ihe  lover  {dmt). 
He  who  would  fain  love  a  lady  and  often  goes  to  court  her, 
without,  however,  venturing  to  talk  to*  her  of  love,  such  a  one 
is  a  timid  hedtami.  But  if  the  lady  does  him  so  mudi  honor  and 
holds  out  such  encounu^ment  to  him,  that  he  dare  tell  her  of 
his  anguish,  he  is  then  justly  termed  suppliant  (a  suitor).  And 
if  by  talking  and  by  praying  he  succeeds  so  well,  that  she  re- 
tuns  him  and  gives  nim  ribbons,  gloves,  or  jprdle,  he  is  then 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  accepted  one.  If,  mially,  it  pleases 
the  lad^  to  concede  her  love  by  means  of  a  kiss  to  her  loyal 
servant,  she  then  n^akes  him  her  amic  (friend  or  lover)." 

It  was  a  moment  of  very  solemn  importance  in  the  life  of  a 
chevalier,  when,  after  a  series  of  more  or  less  protracted  trials, 
he  was  at  last  accepted  as  her  servant  by  the  lady  of  his  choice. 
The  ceremonial,  which  usually  attended  this  acceptation,  would 
alone  suffice  to  attest  the  importance  attached  to  it.  It  was 
invariably  and  exactly  copied  from  the  one  bv  which  the  suze- 
rain and  vassial  solemnizea  the  occasion,  on  wnidi  they  entered 
into  the  respective  obUj^tions  of  service^  of  pioteetion  and  of 
fealty,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  social  transactions 
at  the  epochs  in  question. 

Kneeling  before  his  ladv,  and  with  his  two  hands  folded  be- 
tween her  own,  the  chevalier  devoted  himself  entirely  to  her, 


cept  his  services,  plddsed  him  the  tenderest  affectioiis  of  her 
heart,  and  as  a  sign  or  the  union,  which  thenceformurd  was  to 
subsist  between  them,  she  ordinarily  presented  to  him  a  ring, 
and  then  raising  him  from  the  ground,  she  gave  him  a  kiss, 
which  was  always  the  first,  and  often  the  mily  one  he  was 
entitled  to  receive  from  her. 


I 
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All  this  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  times  and  of  the 
ceremony,  on  the  part  of  the  lady  "  retaining  a  man  or  cheva- 
lier," and  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  '^  becoming  the  man  or 
servant  of  the  lady."  And  in  order  that  there  might  be  every 
possible  analogy  between  this  vassalage  of  love  and  the  feudal 
vassalage,  the  chevalier  was  permitted  to  ^ve,  and  in  fact, 
very  frequently  gave  the  title  of  "  seignior,"  in  the  masculine 
form,  to  nis  lady. 

Whatever  might  be  the  duration  or  the  consequence  of  this 
union,  it  was  never  thoughtlessly  contracted  ;  it  was  always  an 
afiair  of  the  gravest  importance  in  the  life  of  those  who  en- 
tered into  it  It  also  happened  quite  frequently,  that  recourse 
was  had  to  the  ceremomes  of  religion,  m  order  to  render  it 
more  solemn ;  and  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt,  but  that 
the  ecclesiastics  were  in  the  habit  of  blessing  this  union  be- 
tween the  ladies  and  the  knights.  Once  consecrated  by  a 
riest,  this  union  was  considerea  inviolable,  and  could  not  again 
e  dissolved  except  by  the  intervention  of  a  priest.  Nothing 
can  attest  the  solemnity  of  this  union  more  strongly,  than  to  see 
how  scrupulously,  and  vrith  what  naive  singleness  of  conscience, 
the  guaranties  of  religion  were  invoked  in  forming  it.  They 
did  not  wish,  it  seems,  that  an  engagement,  ordinarily  so  com- 
pulsonr  and  melancholy,  as  was  at  that  time  feudal  marriage, 
shoula  have  anything  more  solemn  and  more  sacred  tiian  that 
between  a  lady  and  her  knight,  which  was  always  voluntary 
and  always  coveted. 

That  the  theory  and  practice  of  chivalric  love  tended  to 
reduce  marriage  to  its  most  immediate  and  its  grossest  neces- 
sity, will  be  s^ciently  apparent  from  all  that  I  have  thus  far 
said  upon  Uie  subject.  But  it  is  curious  to  know  the  ideas  by 
which  they  had  arrived  at  this  result,  and  by  which  they 
thought  it  could  be  justified. 

And  it  was  not  only  to  the  most  active  sex,  but  indifferently 
to  both  sexes,  that  love  thus  had  become  a  necessary  motive, 
the  principle  of  every  virtue.  Now,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
chivalry,  the  exaltation  of  desire,  of  hope,  and  of  self-sacrifice, 
by  which  love  manifests  itself,  and  in  which  it  principally  con- 
sists, could  not  have  any  moral  merit,  nor  could  it  become  a 
real  incentive  to  noble  actions,  except  on  certain  conditions. 
It  was  to  be  perfectly  spontaneous,  receive  no  law  except  its 
own,  and  could  only  exist  for  a  single  object. 

Every  habit  or  mode  of  existence  tending  to  blunt  it,  neces- 
sanly  compromised  its  moral  character  as  well  as  its  force.  To 
deaden  or  destroy  it,  was  not  onlj  to  dej^rive  the  soul  of  its 
brightest  enjoyment — ^it  was  mnmng  the  risk  of  reducing  it  to 
a  state  of  the  most  degrading  inertness ;  it  was  exposing  it  to 
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the  habitual  disgusts  of  society  and  of  life ;  it  was  robbing  it  of 
every  occasion  ror  feeling,  employing,  and  perfecting  the  most 
generous  faculties. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  mode  of  thinking  was,  that  love, 
in  its  genuine  sense,  was  declared  impossible  in  marriage.  A 
woman  could  only  feel  her  ascendency  and  dignity,  as  a  moral 
being,  in  relations  where  everything  on  her  part  was  a  cift,  a 
voluntary  favor,  and  not  in  relations  where  she  had  Boihmg  to 
refuse,  or  where  she  could  no  longer  attach  a  value  to  anything 
that  might  be  desirable  in  her.  A  favor  accorded  to  a  lover 
might  be  the  reward  or  the  condition  of  a  heroic  action,  and 
this  favor  might,  on  that  account,  itself  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  moral  act.  It  could  not  be  the  same  with  a  &vor  accorded 
to  a  husband ;  for,  however  acceptable  it  might  be  to  the  latter, 
it  was  his  due.  It  was  equally  lost,  in  this  instance,  either  as 
an  incentive  to  a  noble  action,  or  as  a  reward  for  one  already 
accomplished. 

These  ide^  riespecti^g  the  incompatibility  of  love  and  mar- 
riage are  already  sufficientljr  surprismg,  and  perhaps  they  even 
went  beyond  what  I  have  just  endeavored  to  express.  I  find 
in  a  Provencal  piece  the  following  passage,  which  I  translate 
literally.  "  A  husband  would  act  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
honor  u  he  pretended  to  act  the  part  of  a  chevalier  toward  his 
lady,  as  the  goodness  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  (^uld 
thereby  be  increased,  and  as  no  advantage  could  result  to  either 
of  them,  which  did  not  already  exist  dejure!^ 

But  whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  truth 
or  the  morality  of  these  ideas,  it  is  certain  that  uiey  were  openly 
and  generally  avowed  during  the  twelfth  century,  wherever 
there  were  those  who  prided  Siemselves  on  their  (dxivahic  cul- 
ture, and  particularly  in  the  south  of  France.  The  faetB,  which 
go  to  establish  the  preponderance  of  these  ideas,  are  so  numer- 
ous that  I  could  not  adduce  them  all ;  I  shall  merefore  select 
only  a  few  of  the  most  salient. 

The  principle,  that  love  could  not  exist  within  tiie  limits  of 
wedlocK,  was  so  generallv  acknowledged,  that  it  was  even 
deemed  impossible  to  continue  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
who  had  been  lovers  before  they  were  married.  Several  of  the 
decisions  of  the  most  ancient  ooutb  d^amowr  are  founded  on  this 
principle,  which  is  there  enforced  with  a  rigor  bordering  on  ex- 
travagance.*   I  shall  give  one  of  them. 

*  On  the  orsMiisatioii  and  decisions  of  these  court  d'awumn,  tee  Bunoiiard's  "Ghoiz 
de  P063.  des  Troabad.,"  toI.  Ji.  p.  79,  sqq.    Compare  also  Sinnoiidra  *'  Hist  de  la  lit- 
ter, dnmidid    "  -  -      - 
Handschriften : 
ritaUe."    Older 
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A  chevalier  loved  a  lady,  who  being  already  smitten  with 
another  love,  could  not  respond  to  his.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
deprive  him  of  every  hope,  she  had  promised  to  accept  him  as 
her  servant,  if  she  should  happen  to  lose  the  other  chevalier, 
already  in  possession  of  her  heart.  Shortly  after  this,  she  mar- 
ried the  latter  of  the  two,  and  thereupon  the  former,  to  whom 
she  had  made  the  promise,  demanded  its  fulfillment.  The  mar- 
ried lady  affirmed,  that  she  owed  him  nothing,  since,  so  far  from 
having  lost  the  chevalier  she  loved,  she  haa  taken  him  for  her 
husband.  This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  which  the  celebrated 
Eleanor  of  Poitiers  was  called  upon  to  decide.  She  condemned 
the  lady  to  keep  her  promise,  on  the  ^ound  that  she  had  really 
lost  her  first  lover  by  marrying  him.* 

It  was  therefore  really  from  the  manners  and  opinions,  which 
predominated  in  the  high  feudal  society  of  the  South,  that  this 
anti-conjugal  point  of  cmvalric  morality  passed  into  the  fictions 
of  the  romancers.  But  we  must  resort  to  the  latter,  if  we  wish 
to  find  it  expressed  with  a  frankness  and  a  naivety,  which  are 
trulv  ideal. 

There  is  a  Provengal  romance,  entitled  PhUomena^  a  crude 
legend,  half-chivalric  and  half-monkish,  composed  in  the  course 
of  the  twelfth  century,  by  some  monk  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  with  a  view  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  the  famous 
abbey  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Grasse.  f  In  this  romance  we  read 
of  the  Moorish  king  Matran — ^how  he  was  beles^red  in  Nor- 
bonne  by  the  army  of  Charlemagne.  Oriunde,  the  wife  of  this 
Matran,  and  Paladin  Soland  have  had  occasion  to  see  each 
other,  and  to  see  each  other  so  well,  as  to  become  enamored 
of  each  other,  without  having  even  had  any  conversation.  Ro- 
land found  the  means  of  sending  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold, 
which  she  accepted  as  a  pledge  of  the  union  of  their  hearts. 
It  happened  one  day,  that  Matran's  Saracens  after  having  made 
a  90The  from  the  city,  retreated  in  great  confusion,  defeated 
and  pursued  by  the  troops  of  Charlemagne.  Oriunde,  already 
secretly  resolved  to  become  baptized  out  of  love  for  Kolandf, 
and  delighted  with  this  defeat  of  the  Mussulmans,  insults  them 
merrily  for  their  cowardice.  I  will  here  let  tlie  romancer 
speak  for  himself: 

more  especially  diaplain  Andreas'  '*  Liber  de  arte  amandi  et  de  reprobatione  amoris.'* 

*  The  language  of  Eleanor  (as  qnoted  bj  Bajmonard  flrom  Andreas)  is  ^^  ComitiB8» 
Campanie  obvuve  sententie  non  aademns,  qn»  firmo  jadicio  diffiniyit,  non  posse  inter 
coi^agatos  amorem  snas  eztendere  vires,  ideoqoe  laodamns,  nt  pnenarrata  mailer  pol- 
licitnm  pnestet  amorem.** — Ed* 

t  Ob  tnis  romance  and  on  that  of  Gerard  de  BonasOlon,  see  Baynonard's  *'  Choiz  de 
Po^  des  Tronbad./*  vol.  il.  p.  383 ;  and  his  *<  Leziqne  Boman/*  vol.  i.  The  one  is  in 
prose,  the  other  in  verse.  These,  toother  with  JoMfrt^  are  the  only  Proven^  ro- 
mances that  have  oome  down  to  ns  entire,  although  there  are  fragments  and  vestiges  of 
many  otherB. — Ed* 
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^^  And  when  Matran  liad  heard  Oriande,  he  replied,  that  she 
had  spoken  very  badly,  and  that  all  that  she  had  said,  had  been 
Bnggested  by  her  love  for  Boland,  w^ch  she  woidd  have  occa- 
sion to  repent  on  some  future  daj.  And  the  ^ueen,  perceiving 
that  Matran  onlj  spoke  thus  from  motives  of  jealousy,  replied : 
My  lord,  attend  to  your  war,  and  leave  the  busihess  of  making 
love  to  me.  You  shall  reap  no  dishonor  from  my  conduct, 
since  I  love  so  noble  a  baron,  and  one  so  admirably  skilled  in 
arms  as  Boland,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  whom  I  love 
with  a  chaste  affection  I  When  Matran  heard  this,  he  retired 
from  the  presence  of  the  queen,  quite  angry  and  disappointed  1" 
— ^He  haa  apparently  nothing  to  object  to  so  natural  an  ex- 
planation. 

So  naive,  and  one  might  almost  say  so  crude,  a  manner  of 
bringing  out  one  of  the  most  perilous  points  in  the  theory  of 
chivalric  love,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  popularity  and  authority  of  this  theory* 

The  following  passage  is  in  every  respect  more  remarkable, 
more  profound,  and  more  expressive.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Provencal  romance  of  Gerani  de  Bousillon,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  curious  of  its  kind,  and  among  the  number 
of  those,  which  have  the  best  claim  to  a  more  especiid  conside- 
ration hereafter.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  here, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  passage,  which  I  propose 
to  quote,  is,  that  Gerara  de  Bousillon  is  enamored  of  a  prin- 
cess, whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  but  who  becomes  em- 
press by  espousing  Charles  Martel,  while  he  himself  is  content 
to  marry  tne  sister  of  the  very  princess  whom  he  had  loved, 
whom  he  continues  to  love,  and  whom  he  is  happy  to  see 
elevated  to  the  highest  rank.  After  their  respective  marriages, 
which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  celebrfitedr  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  place,  the  new  em]^:0E»  and  her  lover 
Gemrd,  are  on  the  point  of  separating  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  former,  in  order  to  repair  to  the  court  of  King  Charles,  the 
latter,  to  return  to  his  county  of  Bousillon.  But  they  neither 
could  nor  desired  to  part  with  each  other,  without  first  eon- 
firming  and  consecratixig  by  a  suitable  ceremony  the  pure 
Ucdwn  of  love,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  them.  I 
will  now  begin  to  tnmslate. 

"By  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  evwybody  was^ 
to  leave.  Gerard  t^k  the  queen  apart  beneath  a  tree,  and 
she  was  attended  by  two  counts  and  by  her  sister,  l^ere 
Gerard  b^an  to  speak,  saying :  ^  Tell  me  noi^,  ladv  of  the  em- 
peror, what  think  you  of  the  exchange  I  hi^emade^  by  resign- 
ing you  for  an  object  of  less  value  ?'— *  Sav  for  a  worthy  object 
and  one  of  high  value,  my  lord.    But  it  is  really  true  that  you- 
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have  made  me  queen,  and  that  out  of  love  for  me,  you  have 
wedded  my  sister.  Be  witnesses  and  guaranties  to  me,  ye  two 
counts  Gervais  and  Bertelais,  you  too,  my  dear  sister,  the  con- 
fidant of  my  thoughts,  and  you  especially,  Jesus  Bedeemerl 
Be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I  cive  my  love  to  the  duke 
Gerard,  together  with  this  ring,  ana  with  this  brilliant  flower 
from  my  necklace.  I  love  him  more  than  I  do  mv  father  or  my 
husband,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  tears  at  his  departure.' " 

"Thereupon  they  separated;  but  their  love  remained  un- 
changed ever  after,  nor  did  it  ever  give  rise  to  any  impropriety 
of  conduct,  nor  to  anything  but  tender  wishes  and  secret 
thoughts." 

Though  very  brief,  this  passage  nevertheless  characterizes 
admirably  the  beautiful  side  of  cnivalric  gallantry.  It  shows 
very  clearly,  with  what  assurance  and  with  what  composedness 
of  conscience,  a  ladv  of  high  rank  could  swear  eternal  tender- 
ness to  the  friend  of  her  choice,  at  the  very  time  of  her  leaving 
the  church  where  she  had  just  sworn  fidelity  to  a  husband, 
whom  she  had  accepted  from  mere  motives  of  social  conve- 
nience. It  also  shows  still  better,  in  what  conditions  of  reserve 
and  purity  an  oath  like  the  latter  could  be,  if  not  commend- 
able, at  any  rate  innocent. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  most  elevated  theory  of 
chivalric  love,  every  species  of  sensuality  was  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  chev^er  and 
his  lady.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  theory  is  not  the 
one,  01  which  we  encounter  the  largest  number  of  vestiges  in 
the  historical  and  poetical  documents,  relating  to  the  chivalric 
manners  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  documents,  on  the 
contrary,  offer  us  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  positive  passages, 
of  more  or  less  express  aUusions,  all  of  whicn  indicate  a  less 
austere,  a  less  spintual  theory  than  the  one  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, but  nevertheless  one  that  is  still  far  above  the  realities 
of  vulgar  life. 

The  man  who  is  tormented  by  voluptuousness  was  declared 
incapable  of  love.  This  principle  was  strictly  in  harmony 
with  a  svstem,  which  excluded  from  the  idea  of  love  every- 
thing tnat  tended  to  deaden  its  enthusiasm.  It  was,  how- 
ever, inconvenient  on  the  other  hand,  to  deprive  desire  of  every 
element  of  sensuality.  Between  these  two  extremes,  a  sort 
of  verjr  tender  middle-ground  was  established,  to  which  the 
chevahers  and  ladies,  who  earnestly  embraced  liie  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  of  chivalric  love,  confined  themsdves  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  There  were  consequently  lawful 
favors  and  enjoyments,  which  formed  a  series,  graduated  ac* 
cording  to  certain  rules.    The  poems  of  the  l^oubadours  are 
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fall  of  passages  and  allusions,  which  mark  this  graduation  by 
a  multitude  of  formulas  and  common-places,  tiie  monotony 
and  uniformity  of  which  seem  to  guarantee  their  historical 
reality. 

Nearly  all  that  is  characteristic  and  serious  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours  mis^ht  be  cited  in  support  of  the  ideas  which 
I  have  just  expouncfed,  and  of  the  facts  connected  with  them. 
I  have  already  given  a  number  of  examples,  and  I  mi^ht  have 
given  many  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the  excessive  difficulty 
of  rendering  them  exactly  into  another  language.  I  shall, 
however,  quote  one  more,  from  an  extremely  spirited  piece, 
with  which  I  shall  acquaint  the  reader  more  especially  in 
another  place.  The  theory  of  chivalric  love,  such  as  I  nave 
been  able  to  conceive  it,  and  as  I  have  lust  expounded  it,  is 
found  concentrated  in  nine  short  verses,  which  I  snaU  endeavor 
to  translate  with  the  aid  of  a  little  paraphrase. 

^^  He  really  knows  nothing  whatever  of  domneiy  that  is  to 
say,  of  love,  who  desires  complete  possession  of  his  lady.  The 
love  which  turns  into  reality  (which  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of 
sentiment  and  thought,^  is  no  longer  love ;  and  the  heart  never 
bestows  itself  or  any  ot  its  favors  as  a  debt.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  lover  to  have  rings  and  ribbons  from  his  lady,  to  think 
himself  the  equal  to  the  king  of  Castile.  If  he  receives  jewels 
from  her  and  a  kiss,  perhaps,  occasionally,  this  is  enough  (and 
almost  too  much)  for  genume  love.  The  least  thing  farther  is 
pure  mercy.' ^ 

In  support  of  this  system,  and  in  order  to  become  sure  of  its 
practice,  various  maxims  were  brought  into  vogue,  some  of 
which  were  purely  speculative  and  probably  of  little  use; 
others,  however,  were  less  abstract,  to  which  we  may  reason- 
ably attribute  a  greater  and  more  decisive  influence  on  the 
relations  of  chiv^ric  gallantry.  Amon^  the  latter  we  may 
enumerate  the  opinion,  which  prohibited  the  ladies  from  ac- 
cepting  seigniors  of  a  higher  rank  than  themselves  as  their 
chevaliers. 

Ke^arded  under  their  most  favorable  aspect,  the  ideas  of 
chivalry  attributed  to  woman  a  veritable  mom  supremacy 
over  man.  All  that  the  knight  did  for  his  lady  was  a  matter 
of  duty,  obligation,  justice  on  his  part.  His  service  was  a 
cultus,  of  which  the  only  certain  recompense  was  the  glory 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  something  to  please  the 
object  of  his  veneration.  All  that  a  lady  did  for  her  knight 
was  a  grace,  a  favor,  a  condescension.  What  she  desired  was 
proper,  just,  and  good  from  the  very  fact  of  her  desiring  it. 
ohe  had  no  other  responsibility  toward  him,  whom  she  nad 
permitted  to  regard  her  as  the  object  of  his  noblest  aspirations, 
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than  to  incite  him  to  good  actions.  As  far  as  plfiasore  or  htm- 
pinesa  were  ooncemed,  she  oved  him  nothing,  and'sfae  was  well 
aware,  that  it  was  only  on  the  condition  of  having  always 
something  torefnse  him,  that  ^e  conid  p-eserre  that  kind  of 
discretionaiT  power  over  him,  withont  which  her  lore  eoold 
nerer  hare  oeen  anything  hut  a  disgracefhl  and  cnlpahle  Eab- 
stltiitc  for  marriayi'. 

Tlie  generally  admitted  opinion  of  this  dignity,  this   moral 
superiority  on  the  part  of  woman  in  the  relations  of  love,  natu- 


rally gave  rise  to  the  other,  according  to  which  a  lady  could 
accept,  without  compromising  herself,  the  homage  of  a  knight  of 
an  inferior  rank,  and  even  of  one  far  inferior  to  her  own.     lii  tliis 


case,  the  respect,  on  which  the  lady  could  naturally  calculate 
on  account  of  the  superiority  of  her  condition,  was  considered 
as  a  special  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  individflut,  whose 
lady  she  was  to  pretend  to  be.  The  contrary  was  presumod  to 
take  place  in  cases,  where  the  knight  was  superior  in  rank  to 
his  lady.  It  was  apprehended,  that  the  latter  might  not  sustain 
her  mora!  dignity  sufficiently  well  with  a  chevalier,  for  whose 
rank  she  could  not  avoid  having  more  or  less  regard. 

We  have  already  been  able  to  infer  from  several  passages  of 
this  esposltion,  and  it  is  proper  to  repeat  it  more  expressly, 
that  all  this  theory  of  chivalrie  love  had  a  special,  fixed,  and 
precise  language  of  its  own,  as  origiual  in  every  respect  as  were 
the  ideas  which  it  served  to  convey.  I  have  already  explained 
a  number  of  its  terms,  and  I  shall  naturally  have  occasion 
to  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  it,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to 
expound  the  system  of  poetry  in  which  it  still  exists  entire, 
though  already  full  of  obscurities  and  difflenlties.  For  the 
present,  I  believe  it  to  be  sufficient  to  revert  for  a  moment  to 
certain  cliaraeteristie  expressions,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
use  without  being  able  to  dwell  upon  their  explanation. 

The  complication  of  opinions  and  ideas,  of  affections  and 
habits,  which  prompted  the  chevalier  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  a  lady,  and  by  which  he  strove  to  prove  to  her  his 
love,  and  to  merit  hers  in  return,  was  expressed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Troubadours,  by  a  single  word,  by  the  word  (?077i- 
Tiei,  a  derivation  of  domna,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Latin  domino,  lady,  mistress,  'Hiis  word,  which  in 
the  French  of  the  present  day  can  only  be  rendered  by  the 
paraphrastic  expression  of  "  chivalrie  gallantry,"  had  in  the  old 
French  of  the  thirteenth  century  its  exact  efjuivalent,  or  per- 
haps more  properly  its  transcript,  in  the  term  donnoy  or  domr 
noy,  to  which  I  accordingly  shall  hare  recourse  in  translat- 
ing it.  From  domnei  was  derived  the  verb  dommiar,  to  in- 
dicate the  act  or  habit  of  rendering  to  the  ladies  the  6er\-ice, 
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attention,  or  homage,  wUch  was  re^aianled  aa  tlieir  doe;  and 
lastljr  the  a^ppellstire  domnetaire,  to  qualify  the  man,  devoted 
to  this  eemce  and  this  homage. 

The  mere  exastonce  of  these  words  is  an.  important  and  cnri- 
oOB  &ct  in  the  history  of  modem  civilization.  Tbej  are  perhaps 
the  only  examples,  ^n  the  immense  repertory  of  human  lan- 
guages, of  terms  expnaaij  made  for  the  pnrpoee  of  denoting 
.  and  consecrating  the  respectfol  anhmission,  the  emthnuastic  de- 
votion of  force  to  grace  and  beauty. 

There  is  a  point  on  which  the  chivalry  of  the  Bonth  of  France 
Offered  considerably  from  that  of  the  North.  In  the  latter 
country,  aa  well  as  in  Germanv  and  in  'Enf^sud,  the  system  of 
fendahsm  was  legally  inseparable  from  that  of  chivalry.  Those 
only  could  become  chevauers,  who  were  already  in  poeaession 
of  Kudal  privil^ies.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  whicn  are  now 
and  then  records  in  hi^Ary,  only  serve  to  briiu;  ont  its  rigor 
and  its  general!^  into  bolder  relief.  The  king  tSoae  p^eaesaed 
the  right  of  conferring  the  rank  and  privileges  of  knighthood 
upon  a  serf.  The  barons,  who  sometimes  nndertooli  to  exercise 
the  same  right,  were  regarded  aa  invaden  of  the  royal  anthority, 
and  incorred  the  risk  of  pnuiBbmont,  however  powerful  they 
might  be.  Jn  1280  and  12S1,  Qui,  the  connt  of  Flanders,  was 
condemned  by  two  consecative  decrees  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  for  havmg  made  a  chevalier  of  a  viUein  withont  permis- 
sion  from  the  kmg.  At  a  later  date,  Bobert,  connt  of  Nevers, 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  conferred  the  dignity  of 
knighthood  on  two  of  his  vassals,  who,  &ongh  of  noble  origin, 
were  not  safficieutly  entitled  to  such  an  elevation. 

The  opinion  of  O-ermany  on  tliis  subject  was  still  more  rigid 
than  that  of  France.  The  law,  which  authorized  the  merchants 
to  arm  themselves  with  a  sword,  as  a  ^i^oapon  of  self-defence  on 
their  journey B,  obliged  them  to  carry  this  sword  suspended  from 
their  saddle-bowi  and  not  from  their  girdle,  for  fear  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  knights.  Tlio  German  writers  who  followed 
their  emperor  to  Italy,  and  wlio  have  described  the  wars  in  that 
comitry,  found  it  one  of  the  most  svirprising  curiosities,  to  wit- 
ness them  decoratina;  with  the  order  of  knighthood  men  from 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  simple  artisans.  One  of  tlieii* 
number,  who  has  left  us  an  account  in  verse  of  the  quarrels  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  with  the  Lombards,  thus  concludes  the 
portrait,  wliich  he  Ims  drawn  with  considerable  detail  and  ex- 
actness, ot'tln.'  i!j]i:ilMt;i!i;-  i.r  upper  Italy : 

"  I9  order  to  expel  1  .  enemy  from  their  frontiers,  and  to 
insure  the  defoice  of  their  connt^  l^  meana  of  arms,  tJiey  per- 
mit every  man,  however  low  his  rank,  to  gird  about  the  aword 
of  chivalry,  a  Uiing  which  France  accounts  disgraceful." 
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With  laws  and  usages  like  these,  chivalry  conld  never  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  the  feudal  caste,  nor  could  the  number  of 
knights  ever  exceed  that  of  the  feudal  proprietors.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  privileges  and  the  nonors  attached  to  the 

Profession  of  a  chevalier  remained  identified  with  that  of  feu- 
alism  itself:  they  could  not  extend  themselves  to  any  other 
class  of  societv.  This  was  e^uallv  true  of  the  moral  ideas,  the 
generous  sentiments,  the  polishea  manners,  in  a  word,  of  everjr 
element  of  civilization,  which  had  fouud  its  way  into  the  chi- 
valric  institutions.  All  this,  like  chivalry  itself,  remained  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  privileged  caste. 

It  was  oifferent  in  the  south  of  France.  There  chivalry  not 
only  propagated  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  feudal  caste,  but 
it  even  transcended,  as  it  were,  the  chivalric  order  itself. 
Divested  of  its  name,  its  formulas,  its  material  accessories, 
and  of  the  established  ceremonial  for  the  creation  of  its  mem- 
bers; reduced  solely  to  moral  and  social  impulses,  to  sentiments, 
and  to  tkat  sort  of  neroism  which  constituted  its  soul,  its  inter- 
est, and  its  character,  chivalry  had  in  fact  become  rather  the 
Seneral  mode  of  existence  to  society  in  the  south  of  Europe 
uring  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  tiian  the  particular 
mode  of  life  of  one  of  the  classes  or  castes  of  that  society.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  society  in  question,  the  virtues, 
the  qualities,  the  affections,  and  the  pursuits  of  chivalry  were 
not  always  joined  to  its  established  attributes  or  titles ;  uiat  on 
the  contrary  they  were  often  found  independent  of  this  title  and 
these  attributes,  either  in  isolated  personages,  or  in  the  elite  of 
the  population  of  the  cities,  or  even  collectively  in  those  small 
bodies  politic,  which  constituted  the  free  states  of  this  epoch. 

The  trovenjal  biographies  make  mention  of  certain  person- 
ages, who,  though  they  are  expressly  styled  iorguea^  are 
nevertheless  described  with  attributes  which  ordinarily  were 
deemed  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  character  and  the  pro- 
fession of  chevaliers.  It  is  under  this  aspect,  that  they  represent 
a  certain  Pierre  Pelissier,  in  other  respects  but  little  tnown, 
and  to  all  appearances  of  little  importance  as  a  Troubadour. 
"  Pierre  Pffissier,'*  says  his  biographer,  "  was  from  Marcel,  a 
market-town  in  the  viscounty  of  Turenne.  He  was  a  brave  and 
valiant  commoner,  full  of  lioerality  and  courtesy,  who  by  his 
prowess  and  his  prudence  rose  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  vis- 
count, that  the  latter  made  him  haiu  of  all  his  domain."^  The 
Provenjal  biographer  would  have  employed  no  other  terms  in 
delineating  the  portrait  of  a  renowned  chevalier. 

• 

*  "  Peire  Pelinien  si  fo  de  lCa««l,  d*im  bore  d«I  resoomte  de  Torrena ;  borges  to 
Tslens  e  pros  e  lares  e  cortes ;  e  montet  en  si  gnn  valor  per  proesa  e  per  sen  qn'el 
veacoms  10  feti  baile  de  tata  la  sua  terra.**— /taynouart^,  yoL  y.  p.  321.—i?d. 
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After  this  brief  bio^aphical  notice,  I  will  quote  a  passage 
wliich  is  still  more  conoits,  and  which  maj  serve  as  a  commen- 
tary on  the  former.  It  belongs  to  an  entirely  descriptive  or 
dicUtctic  piece  bv  Amaud  de  Marveil,  in  which  this  elegant 
Troubadoar,  while  passing  in  review  the  different  social  condi- 
tions of  his  time  (which  was  aboat  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century),  describes  and  estimates  them  with  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
crimination and  justice,  according  to  the  ideas  then  in  vogae. 
We  will  in  the  first  place  see  in  what  mamier  he  speaks  ofthe 
chevaliers,  and  how  he  discriminates  the  different  kinds  of 
merit  for  which  they  might  become  distinguished. 

^^The  chevalierB  have  diverse  merits,  as  you  can  readily  ima- 
^e.  Some  are  ^ood  warriors,  others  are  jpood  oonductors 
hospitallers,  receivmg  strangers  andtravellersy  and  entertaining 
them  with  magnificence) ;  some  serve  the  ladies  well,  and  others 
are  distinffoished  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  arms  and  omamoats ; 
some  are  brave  in  chivalric  enterprises,  and  others  are  agreeable 
at  court  It  is  difficult  to  find  all  these  qualities  united  in  the 
same  person ;  but  he  who  possesses  the  most  of  them,  has  the 
largest  amount  of  merit,  ^ut  as  for  him,  who  possesses  none 
of  them,  though  he  may  bear  the  name  of  chevalier,  I  neverthe- 
less do  not  regard  him  such  for  all  that"  * 

After  having  thus  passed  in  review  the  chevaliers,  he  comes 
to  the  commoners,  concerning  whom  he  discourses  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  ^^  llie  commoners  have  likewise  several  kinds  of 
merit  Some  are  persons  of  quality,  and  distinguish  themselves 
by  honorable  actions :  others  are  noble  by  nature,  and  comport 
tiiiemselves  accordingly.  There  are  others,  really  ^Jlant,  cour- 
teous, frank,  and  merry,  who,  if  they  are  in  want,  understand 
the  art  of  pleasing  with  their  clever  words,  and  who  freauent 
the  courts  to  ma^o  themselves  agreeable ;  who,  pcofectly  at 
home  in  the  ways  of  loving  and  serving  the  ladies,  appear  in 
noble  attire  and  figure  to  advantage  at  the  tournaments  and 

*  This  long  pieee,  in  the  fom  of  aa  epMIn  of  the  dmairt  kind,  h  fonnd  entiro  in  Bay- 
nonard,  yoL  ir.  pp.  4(Mh418.   Tho  pMMgo  lelaliiif  to  Hm  knic^  ii  as  foUowa : 

**  LI  caTaUor  an  pr«ts 
81  com  aoslr  podela : 
LI  vn.  aon  bon  fnorrier, 
L^ntro  bon  eondncliifir ; 
L'nn  aa  prati  de  aenrir, 
L'aolre  de  gen  garnir ; 
L*an  aon  proa  eayaUer. 
L'anir'  en  eoii  plasenaer." 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Heneztraeaksoftlieladiea:<*Laadona8eia8amenaAnpretsdlfai«aniNia;  Laamiaa 
de  beUesa,  Las  antras  de  proes^"  etc.,  etc.  Then  comaa  tiM  paaaage  reiatiTe  to  the 
commoaenkjiere  tranalated:  ** LI  bones  eiaaamena  An  prata  dlraiaamana;  Li  im  son 
denaratge  S  fim  Ikita  d'agradatge.''  etc.,  etc.,  and  laalfyfheelargj:  **IA  dere,  per 
cnTancae  Bab  hon  lo  mal  el  be,  An  prate,  il  cam  i^aiohal,  Attuonm  ie  na  dinu," 
etc.,  eic-JSd, 
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martiiil  sports,  proving  themselves  courteous  and  excellent  com- 

fany  to  every  good  judge.  Of  others,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say. 
give  them  up  entirely ;  for  him,  who  can  neither  do  nor  say 
anything  well,  I  do  not  include  among  those  whom  men  esteem 
or  distinguish  ;  I  do  not  put  him  into  my  veraea." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  institute  a  more  formal  and  more 
intimate  comparison  between  that  select  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cities,  which  was  desisnated  by  the  'name  of  horgftesia.,  and 
the  feudal  caste  of  cheTaliers,  as  far  as  the  tastes,  habits,  senti- 
ments, and  pretensions  of  chivalry  are  concerned.  And  this 
species  of  moral  identity,  this  de  facto  equality  of  the  two  classes 
was  60  striking  and  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  led,  in  some 
cities  at  least,  to  a  political  identity  and  an  equality  of  privi- 
leges. At  Avignon,  for  example,  the  honorable  commoners,  as 
they  were  termed,  or  those,  wlio,  without  being  knights,  still 
lived  after  the  manner  of  knights,  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  immunities,  as  the  latter.  Tliis  fact  is  proved  by  an 
article  of  the  ancient  statutes  of  Avignon. 

This  point  being  established,  it  will  be  easier  for  mo  to  make 
the  reader  compreliend  what  I  have  still  further  to  say  respect- 
ina;  the  chivalry  of  the  South,  I  have  thus  far  only  considered 
it  m  its  influence  on  t!ie  chiefs  or  principal  membei-s  of  the  feu- 
dal caste,  rather  than  on  the  entire  order.  But,  regarded  within 
these  limits,  the  institution  will  not  become  sufficiently  known 
to  us.  It  has  other  interesting  or  curious  sides,  wliich  we  could 
scarcely  recognize,  if  we  saw  it  only  at  the  courts  of  kings,  of 
great  barons,  or  of  wealtliy  seigniors. 

The  sentiments  and  principles  of  chivalry  had,  in  fact,  some- 
thing too  elevated  ana  too  absolute  about  them,  to  find  their 
free  play  and  full  development  within  the  somewhat  narrow 
circle  ot  feudal  etiquette  and  its  political  interests.  The  higher 
a  knight  stood  in  point  of  rank  and  power,  the  more  extensive 
were  his  relation?,  an.t  the  \w^  was  li,-  aide  tn  d,-  al!  iliai  r!ie 
laws  of  chivalry  ro^piiivd  ..f  Jiitu,  and  t..  du  i^.thiii-  Inil  v.liat 
they  required.  It  cooJd  happen  (in  fact  it  frequently  did), 
that  there  wai  a  conflict  between  hie  ambition  as  a  political 
chief  and  hiB  duty  as  a  knight,  and  in  that  event,  ambition  was 
almost  always  destined  to  cairy  the  day.  Such  chevaliers  ha- 
bitually compounded,  as  it  were,  with  the  institation;  they 
adopted  of  it  all  that  could  embeUiah,  enliven,  and  give  Tariety 
to  their  moral  and  social  life,  bnt  they  were  not  very  particular 
ahoQt  it  in  matters  which  vere  opposed  to  their  material  in- 
terests. In  short,  the  position  and  the  ccHtTenioioeB  of  a  great 
feudal  aeignicnr  almost  aeeeisarily  involved  scnaethii^  that  by 
its  Terr  nature  was  calcnlated  to  impede  the  free  ^7  of  ma 
duTalnc  i^iiit,  to  curb  it  erory  moment^  and  <hi  its  most  hennc 
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sides.  It  is  trae,  we  have  seen  powerful  barons,  such  as  the 
marquis  of  Monlferrat  and  the  aanphin  of  Anrergne,  adher- 
ing to  the  very  letter  of  chivaby,  and  subordinating  grave 
pmitical  interests  to  it ;  but  these  are  canons  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  against  which  they  prove  notbin^. 

In  order  that  the  principles  of  chivafar  misnt  be  carried  into 
practice  to  its  ntmost  limit,  and  in  order  wat  the  institution 
Sfiight  approximate,  as  doeelj  as  possible,  to  its  ideal  end,  it 
was  absolutelj  necessary  that  it  should  extend  itself  to  classes 
of  societv  more  disinterested  than  the  higher  feudal  dasses,  and 
more  at  liberty  to  perform  whatever  the  mstitution  commanded 
that  was  generous,  difficult,  or  even  extravagant  Now  such 
classes  existed  at  an  early  date  in  the  south  oi  France* 

Even  among  the  feudal  nobles  of  the  second  and  thu*d  order, 
among  those  more  or  less  powerful  vassals,  who  ordinarily  com- 
posed the  court  of  the  great  barons,  and  rendered  them  military 
service  either  in  payment  for  their  lands  and  chftteaux  or  for 
the  offices  and  titles  which  they  held  from  them — even  among 
these  seignior-vassals,  I  say,  the  system  of  chivalry  had  already 
undergone  remarkable  modifications  from  its  very  origin. 

The  title  of  chevalier  being,  in  the  estimation  of  £e  feudal 
caste,  the  title  par  exceUeiftce^  and  one  which  it  was  customary 
to  add  to  every  other,  in  order  to  in^part  to  it  a  certain  moral 
and  poetical  lustre,  it  necessarily  followed,  that  the  relations  of 
equality  and  fraternity,  which  subsisted  between  all  those  who 
had  sought  and  obtained  this  title,  whether  they  were  suzerains 
or  vassals,  must  have  pitoved  advantageous  to  the  latter.  The 
field  of  chivalric  virtues  opened  a  new  career,  where  the  infe- 
rior had  many  a  chance  of  equalling  or  surpassing  his  superior 
in  renown  and  glory.  The  consideration,  therefore,  which  the 
petty  feudatory  liaa  acquired  in  the  capacity  of  a  k%ht,  must 
nave  proved  an  additional  means  for  ameliorating  h&  condition 
as  a  vassal. 

The  fact  is,  that  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  vassals  of  the 
great  feudal  proj)rietors  had  gained  cpnsiaerably  in  point  of 
moral  and  political  dimity,  and  that  if  chivalry  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  this  amelioration  of  tbdr  lot,  it  nevertheless  con- 
tributed to  it  considerably. 

The  vagueness*  the  uncertainty,  and  the  mobility  of  tiie  feu- 
dal law  during  tne  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  communi- 
cated themselves  necessarily  to  all  the  political  transactions  of 
those  times,  to  the  division  of  territory,  to  the  truces,  tibie  alli- 
ances, and  the  treaties  of  peace.  These  transactions  being 
nearlr  all  of  them  the  result  of  a  transient  neeeesitjr,  were  nearly 
all  01  tbem  violated,  as  soon  as  this  necessity:  had  disappearea. 

When  it  was  required  to  ^ve  tliem  a  Utile  security,  Uie 
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boronfl,  wbo  were  the  contractinB;  parties,  agreed  to  pat  tbem 
Dnder  the  respectire  gnaraii^  (u^tneir  principal  TaaaaU;  and 
this  goaran^  Tras  certainly  at  that  time  the  best  that  cotUd  be 
given,  it  being  derived  from  the  very  force  which  the  contract' 
ing  piartiefi  mig^t  have  been  able  to  employ  to  violate  their 
contract  There  are  a  number  of  snch  beatic^  cooclnded  in 
the  conrse  of  the  twelfth  centnrj,  between  seignioni  of  the 
sontfa  of  France,  in  which  each  of  them  produces  as  guaranties 
for  his  engagements,  a  certain  nomber  of  his  principal  cheva- 
liers, who  declare  themselves  respon^ble  for  the  observance  of 
the  trealr^.  Among  these  treaties,  then  are  some  in  which  it  is 
expressly  stipalatea,  diat  Ae  chevaliers  should  declare  them- 
Berres  tu^inst  thdr  own  BnxeraiD,  in  case  the  latter  should  fail 
to  fulfUlhis  engagements,  and  that  they  should  compel  him  by 
force  to  keep  them. 

According  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  feudal  law,  every 
suzerain  had  the  right  of  sdecting  an  v  of  hie  vassals  as  hostages 
for  the  insurance  of  his  promisee,  wiuiont  the  latter  having  any 
recourse  against  him  in  case  of  treason  or  breaches  of  fidelity. 
The  above>named  clauses  of  the  treaties,  to  which  I  have  juBt 
alluded,  may  be  regarded  as  striking  exceptions  to  tliese  prin- 
ciples ;  they  are  not  so  mnch  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
feudalism  as  with  that  of  chivalry,  in  which  peace  was  the  ulti- 
mate object,  before  which  the  accidental  conventions  of  political 
feudalism  occasionally  vanished  into  insignificance. 

Among  the  different  transactions  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
just  described,  there  were  some  in  which  the  mediation  of  the 
Knights  of  a  great -baron,  as  his  respon^ble  guaranties,  entered 
Btitf  mora  especially  into  the  spirit  and  object  of  chivalry. 
They  were  those  in  which  secnnty  for  the  fulfillment  of  pro- 
mises, made  for  the  advantage  or  Hie  honor  of  a  lady,  was  re- 
quired. 

I  Iiiivo  already  noticed  elsewhere,  with  what  facility  the 
feudal  Bcigniors  repiiiliatoii  their  wives,  whenever  they  could 
add  to  tlifir  power  or  tlioir  territory  by  the  act.  It  hence  often 
happened,  that  women,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  chances 
of  this  (Ih.'ikIl'iI  repudiation,  would  stipulate,  in  the  marriage 
contracts,  for  iiusitive  giiarantius  on  this  subject,  and  depend 
upon  the  tliovitlicrs  and  vassals  uf  their  husbands  for  the  execu- 
tion of  these  :i;;reemeiits.  Thus,  for  example,  to  cite  a  particu- 
lar instance  i)l'  the  kind,  when  William  VII.,  seignior  of  Moiit- 
pellier,  was  married  to  Matilda  of  Burgundy  (in  1156),  the 
latter  demanded  security  for  heavy  damages,  ia  case  she 
should  happen  to  I'c  repudiated ;  and  eighteen  of  the  principal 
chevalierB  of  William  engaged  with  an  oath  to  interfere  with 
all  their  power,  to  guarantee  to  Matilda  the  etipnlated  advan- 
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tages^  if  she  should  ever  happen  to  suffer  any  injustice  in  this 
i^espect. 

Bi  this  and  in  similar  cases,  which  were  of  frequent  occnr^ 
rence,  chivalrj  adopted  a  legal  form  of  action;  the  vassals 
became  its  organs  at  the  risk  of  coming  into  collision  with  tibeir 
seigniors,  out  of  love  for  thdr  favorite  mstitution.  This  is  still 
another  point  on  which  chiyaby  was  m  a  sort  of  opposition  to 
feudalism. 

But  besides  these  cheyaliers  attached  in  the  capadfy  of  lisud- 
atories  to  their  cousts,  to  their  government,  or  to  their  person, 
the  great  feudal  proprietors  had  other  chevaliers  in  their  armies, 
who  served  them  for  a  stipulitted  length  of  time,  in  considerar 
tion  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  and  who,  not  holding  any  land  in 
fee  from  them,  were  simply  their  men-at-arms,  without  being 
properly  their  vassals. 

These  warriors,  though  most  generally  of  the  feudal  race,  did 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  feudal  order,  in  which,  or  rather  by 
the  side  of  which,  they  only  figured  as  a  sort  of  appendix  or 
accessory. 

This  species  of  military  service  was  by  its  very  nature  more 
temporary,  free,  and  changeable  than  that  which  was  made 
obligatory  by  territorial  vassalage,  and  the  knights  who  thus 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  kings  and  counts,  formed  a  numer- 
ous class  in  the  ensemble  of  die  chivalric  order,  and  one  dis- 
tinct from  every  other.  Instead  of  being  to  a  certain  extent 
attached  to  the  soil  of  a  feoif,  and  consequently  to  the  perpetual 
service  of  one  and  the  same  suzerain,  these  knights  were  volun- 
tary, itinerant,  and  at  liberty  to  carry  their  bravery  wherever 
they  mieht  be  able  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advanta^.. 

llie  !rrovengal  poems  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  chevaliers^ 
who  were  thus  exempt  from  feudel  trammels.  They  represent 
them  as  always  ready  to  quit  the  seignior,  with  whom  they 
were  displeased,  and  to  look  for  anoth^  one  more  worthy  of 
them,  afraid  of  nothing  but  long  intervals  of  peace,  upon  the 
watch  for  every  war,  and  sure  to  be  well  received  wherever 
there  was  one. 

Large  numbers  of  these  chevaliers  were  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  service  of  the  same  master,  and  then  thcnr  eonsti- 
tuted  a  particular  corps  of  the  regular  army,  of  whk»  ill  the 
members  were,  by  virtue  of  their  equality  ca  raiik,aiitgeoted  to 
the  same  discipline,  the  same  govemment,  boun4  by  tno  same 
bbli^tbns,  and  in  possession  of  the  same  privilMea. 

It  is  to  uiis  class  of  chevaliers,  that  many  of  me  characteriftf 
tics  and  usua^es,  vaguely  recorded  in  historiokl  documents  as 
the  characteristics  and  usages  of  d^yt^^ev^  m^  m^  especially 
to  be  attributed.    It  was  the  common  rue  of  ^ir  conduct  and 
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of  their  service,  when  a  number  of  them  found  themselves  aa- 
Bociat^  in  the  paj  of  the  same  seignior,  that,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  made  chivalrj  a  military  institution. 

The  pofiitive  and  regulatiye  part  of  this  institution  is  very 
little  known  at  present,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  to  what  ex- 
lient  it  was  uniform  or  not  so  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  where  chivalry  was  in  force.  Of  all  these  countries, 
Spain  is  perhaps  the  one  which  might  offer  us  the  most  ves- 
tiges of  the  organization  of  these  voluntary  chevaliers  into 
particular  corps  of  the  army,  prior  to  the«  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth centurv.  The  collection  of  laws  and  usages,  compiled 
by  ISan^  Alphonso  X.,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Seven  Farts" 
{Ims  SteU  ParUdaa)^  famishes  us  a  few,  on  which  I  shall 
dwell  for  a  moment,  and  so  much  the  more  readily,  as  they  are 
not  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  Spain.  They  have  every 
appearance  of  representing  what  was  taking  place  north  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

According  to  this  document,  the  common  discipline  of  the 
voluntary  cnevaliers  was  different  in  times  of  peace  from  what 
it  was  in  times  of  war,  and  extended  to  the  nunutest  details  of 
their  government.  Everything  was  prescribed  bv  law,  even 
to  the  color  of  their  dress.  The  red,  the  yellow,  the  green,  in 
%word,tIie  lively,  striking,  and  a^eable  colors  were  selected. 
Everyuiin^  relating  to  their  mode  of  life  was  to  contribute  to 
their  alacrity  and  self-confidence.  The  brown,  the  gre^,  and 
every  sombre  color  would  have  appeared  on  them  as  a  sign  of 
sadness  or  dejection,  and  dejection  was  in  their  estimation  tan- 
tamount to  cowardice.* 

Their  mode  of  life  in  times  of  war  appears  to  have  been 
strictly  regulated  and  very  rigid.  They  had  two  repasts  a  day, 
one  in  the  morning  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  other  after  sunset 
in  the  evening.  The  first  of  these  repasts  was  vei^  moderate, 
•0  that,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  wounded  dunng  the  day, 
tiieir  wounds  might  be  attended  with  less  serious  consequences. 
ISieir  evening  repast  was  the  principal  one.  But  in  the  even- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  morning,  they  were  intentionally  supplied 
with  none  but  viands  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  with  wine  of 
indifferent  quality.  Betwe^i  their  repasts  they  drank  only 
water,  except  in  excessively  hot  weather,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  add  a  little  vinegar  to  th^  water. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  active  warfare,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  talk  to  them  about  it ;  but  in  times  of 
peace,  the  matter  seemed  less  superfluous,  and  in  order  to  keep 

«  Oompan  Uu  aiiefc  P«rfite  dd  rm  ASfmm  d  &1K9.  Madrid,  1807.  TIm  Uws 
ftgolfetiiig  the  aetioiiis  and  life  of  Um  kmghtB  an  cpntained  in  the  XXIit  Tf^o  of  tha 
iB6«idArt{iis.a]idafa25iiiimmbar.   &e  VaL  IL,  p.  1817-218.— JEtf. 
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tiieir  cotUTflu^  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  which  miffht  be  called 
into  requisition  eyeiy  moment,  a  lecture  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose was  delivered  before  them  during  their  repasts.  It  was 
customary  to  read  to  them  some  real  or  fictitious  narrative  of 
ancient  wars  or  of  the  ffallant  exploits  of  the  chevaliers  of  olden 
times,  and  in  default  of  written  histories  of  tiliis  Idnd,  they  had 
the  heroic  ballads  of  the  Jongleurs. 

But  independently  of  the  particular  duties,  which  resulted 
from  their  common  organization  and  service,  the  voluntary 
knights,  like  all  the  rest,  were  bound  by  the  generous  duties  of 
chivalry,  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to  work  for 
the  reestablishment  of  order,  wherever  they  saw  it  disturbed, 
to  the  respectful  service  of  the  ladies^  and  to  tiie  defence  of  re- 
ligion. Ijiere  is  even  a  usage,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
stronger  and  more  considerate  intention  on  their  part  to  fulfill 
these  duties.  It  was  a  common  custom  among  them  to  get  an 
indelible  mark  imprinted  on  their  rieht  arm  with  a  lid-hOt 
iron,  the  object  of  which  was  to  remind  them  of  their  devoirs. 

These  few  traits  of  the  ancient  common  discipline  of  the  vo- 
luntary knights  will  sufBce  to  show,  that  their  condition  as 
chevaii^s  had  something  more  fixed  and  earnest  about  it  dian 
that  of  the  isolated  barons  and  seizors  of  the  ch&teaux.  The 
institution  presents  itself  under  a  simpler  and  more  austere  form 
among  them  than  among  the  rest. 

It  was,  however,  after  all  not  in  these  little  corps  of  the 
regular  army,  that  chivalry  could  attain  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment, which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  consider. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  and  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  civilization  in  the  south  of  France,  than  the  connec- 
tion or  rather  the  intimate  union  between  chivalry  and  poetry. 
This  union  took  place  in  every  sense  and  in  spite  of  all  tiie 
obstacles,  which  the  social  ana  political  convemenees  seemed 
to  oppose  to  it  From  the  moment  that  love  had  become  a  sort 
of  cultus  and  its  songs  a  6pe<;iies  of  hymns,  the  poetic  talent 
became  almost  the  necessary  complonent  of  chivauic  gallantry 
and  consequently  of  chivalry  itself.  Every  seignior,  great  or 
small,  was  required  to  know  something  about  the  artoimakiiig 
verses  and  exerted  himself  to  make  some ;  he  who  did  Hot 
write  was  at  least  supposed  to  like  and  to  appreciate  thofle  of 
others. 

Of  nearly  five  hundred  southern  Troubadours,  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us,  one  half  at  least  are  fit)m  the  feudal 
classes. 

This  general  demand  for  poetry,  in  the  bi^er  classes  of 
society,  proved  a  strong  incitement  to  the  inferior  classes  to 
cultivate  this  art,  and  every  other  connected  with  it.    Eveiy 
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commoner,  the  Bon  of  every  laborer  or  serf,  who  might  become 
distinguished  in  it,  was  sure  of  finding  it  a  passport  to  some 
one  of  the  petty  feudal  courts  of  his  time,  and  of  being  wel- 
come wherever  he  might  choose  to  present  himself. 

This  social  importance  of  the  poets  by  profession  gave  rise  to 
something  more  than  mere  relations  of  patronage  and  amity 
between  these  poets  and  their  rivals  of  the  feudal  race.  It 
led  to  an  intimate  approximation,  a  sort  of  amalgamation  of 
the  two  classes. 

In  consequence  of  the  division  of  property,  as  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  a  multitude  of  fiefs  of  moderate  extent 
became  at  last  so  comminuted  as  no  longer  to  afford  the  means 
of  an  easy  subsistence  to  its  too  nemerous  proprietors,  with 
whom  the  merry  and  brilliant  life  of  chevdiers  was  conse- 
quently utterly  out  of  the  question.  It  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  the  manor  of  a  miserable  ch&teau,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  did  not  exceed  fifty  men,  was  divided  between 
three  or  four  brothers  or  cousins,  who  lived  there  in  a  state  of 
the  most  unchivalric  anxiety  and  distress.  It  was  then  almost 
indispensably  necessary  that  some  of  them  should  go  elsewhere 
in  search  of  their  fortunes,  and  those  that  w^it  were  invariably 
such  as  had  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence  and  energy  of 
character. 

Some,  without  any  other  possession  but  their  horse  and  arm^, 
threw  themselves  into  the  adventurous  careers  of  chivalry. 
Others,  to  whom  the  poetical  professions  appeared  more  invit- 
ing, became  masters  of  ^llantry  and  courtesy.  Troubadours 
aiKl  Jongleurs  even;  and  mey  thus  easily  found  in  the  chateaux 
of  others  the  agreeable  life  and  the  consideration,  which  would 
always  have  been  wanting  to  them  in  their  own.  There  is 
nothing  to  warrant  the  suspicion,  that  the  profession  of  Trouba- 
dour in  a  poor  feudal  proprietor,  was  ever  looked  upon  as 
derogatory  to  his  rank  as  a  cnevalier. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Trout)adour  by  profession,  whatever 
miffht  have  been  the  class  of  society  he  was  oom  in,  provided  he 
had  a  certain  d^ree  of  reputation  in  his  art  and  a  liberal  seig- 
nior for  his  patron  or  his  mend,  could  always  rise  widiout  any 
difficulty  to  the  rank  of  a  chevalier.  All  that  he  was  required 
to  do  was  to  express  his  desire  to  that  effect,  and  to  exhibit  a 
little  inclination  for  war,  for  tournaments,  and  for  other  chival- 
ric  exercises.  There  was,  therefore,  in  societfr,  a  constant 
trandtion  from  the  poetical  professions  to  chivahy  and  from 
diivalry  to  the  poetical  professions. 

These  Troubadour  cnevaliers  and  chevalier  Troubadours, 

these  nobles  in  whom  the  poetic  genius  and  that  of  chivalry 

\were  indi visibly  united,  could  never  have  transcended  the 
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ordinary  limits  of  their  respective  classes  without  a  sort  of  in- 
diyidaal  energy  and  originality.  There  were  necessarily 
amon^  them  men  of  a  restless  character,  of  delicate  sentiments 
and  of  a  lively  imagination ;  men  who  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  exalting  and  consolidating  the  alliance  between  poetry 
and  military  prowess.  It  would  have  been  difiBicult  for  such 
men  not  to  have  carried  something  of  their  character,  of  the 
exalted  turn  and  poetical  tone  of  weir  ideas  into  the  usages 
of  chivalry.  They  naturally  constituted  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  in^nious  portion  of  the  chivalric  order,  consequently 
the  one  which  was  oest  calculated  to  introduce  into  the  exer- 
cises, the  practices  and  opinions  of  chivalry,  the  modifications 
and  innovations  by  which  the  latter,  as  a  hving  and  chan^ng 
institution,  followed  the  progressive  refinements  of  socie^. 
Too  poor  to  si^alize  themselves  by  any  acts  of  prodigality,  of 
liberality  or  of  courtly  magnificence,  like  the  chevaliers  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  feudd  order,  they  were,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, independent  of  all  the  social  andpolitical  con- 
veniences at  variance  with  those  of  chivalry.  "Wnatever  plans 
they -might  conceive  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
insntution,  they  were  at  liberty  to  put  in  practice.  Having  no 
positive  interests  of  their  own  to  manage,  and  no  sacrifices  to 
make  to  the  decorum  of  an  eminent  rank,  they  could  with 
honor,  undertake  new  enterprises,  and  strange  ones  even,  pro- 
vided they  were  only  included  within  the  scope  of  chivalric 
ideas. 

After  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  existence  of  this 
almost  exclusively  poetical  class  of  knights,  I  think  it  will  be 
easier  to  comprehend  certain  developments  of  chivalry,  which 
may  be  denominated  its  poetical  developments.  Of  these 
knight-errantry  is  one  of  tne  most  prominent.  This  depart- 
ment of  chivalry,  with  the  idea  of  which  the  romances  oi  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  have  associated  so  much 
ridicule,  was  nevertheless  in  its  principle  nothinff  more  than 
the  most  direct  and  rigorous  application  of  the  noblest  precept 
of  chivalry,  that  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

After  the  institution  had  extended  itself  from  the  class  of 
feudal  proprietors  to  men,  who,  though  for  the  most  part  des- 
cended from  the  ancient  Germanic  conquerors,  had  nevertheless 
nothing  more  than  a  pecuniary  salary  for  their  services  to 
depena  upon,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  something  of 
more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm  and  of  a  more  adventuresome 
disposition  among  these  men,  who,  instead  of  waiting  on  some 
fixed  post  for  the  occasions  of  defending  the  oppressed,  were 
prompted  to  go  forth  in  quest  of  these  occasions. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
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where  there  were  chevaliers,  there  was  a  particular  class  of 
them  which  was  designated  bj  the  title  of  knights-errant.  It 
is  also  certain  that  the  motive  of  this  appellation  was  every* 
where  the  same ;  that  everywhere  it  was  applied  to  warriors, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proof  of  th^r  bravery,  their 
strength  and  intrepidity,  went  mto  distant  countries  in  search 
of  opportunities  for  protecting  the  oppressed,  of  braving 
dangers,  in  short,  of  exploits  ana  adventures. 

This  usage  must  have  been  auite  common  in  1241  among  the 
English  knights,  since  we  fina  that  Heniy  UL  conceivea  the 
idea  of  subjecting  it  to  the  same  tax  with  that  of  the  tournaments. 
It  may,  tnerefore,  be  recnrded  as  certain,  that  the  kn]£:hteh 
errant  originalLj  passed  frSmreality  into  the  romancee,  although 
the  latter  may  nave  subsequently  contributed  to  impart  a 
greater  extent  and  importance  to  the  functions  and  profession 
of  the  former. 

It  is  in  the  poetical  monuments  of  southern  France,  that  I 
find  the  most  ancient  indications  of  knight-errantry,  and  it  is 
in  the  same  country  that  the  chivalric  manners  appear  to  me 
to  present  the  most  decided  tendency  to  this  particular  modifi- 
cation of  the  system.  The  allusions  to  facts  and  ideas  of 
knight-errantry  are  not  rare  in  the  writings  of  the  Troubadours, 
but  they  do  not  teach  us  anything  of  special  interest  or  import- 
ance on  this  branch  of  the  institution.  Upon  the  whole  we 
can  only  conclude  from  them,  that  the  condition  of  the  knight- 
errant  was  rather  accidental  and  transitory  than  fixed  and  per- 
manent, every  chevalier  being  at  liberty  to  put  himself  in 
quest  of  adventures  for  a  limited  time,  and  afterward  again  to 
resume  the  course  of  his  habitual  life.  The  chagrins,  the 
spites,  and  the  caprices  of  love,  to  which  every  knight  was 
more  or  less  subjected,  must  frequently  have  become  a  motive 
for  his  courting  the  hardships  and  solitude  of  that  savage  life, 
which  the  redresser  of  wrongs  or  the  seeker  of  marvellous 
adventures  was  so  fond  of  leading. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  Kambaud  de  Yaqueiras,  a  Troubadour 
from  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  some  verses, 
contains  a  very  remarkable  passage,  in  whicn  he  declares  his 
intention  of  entering  knight-errantry,  which  he  then  takes  oc- 
casion to  describe  in  a  very  precise  and  lively  manner.  Savs 
he :  *'  Galloping,  trotting,  leaping,  running,  protracted  vigils, 
privations  and  tatigue  shall  henceforth  be  my  pastime.  Armed 
with  wood,  with  iron,  and  with  steel,  I  will  endure  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  The  forests  and  sequestered  paths 
^all  be  my  dwelling.  De&eorts  and  sirventes  shall  hereafter 
take  the  place  of  my  songs  of  love ;  and  111  defend  the  weak 
against  the  strong." 
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Hie  allueions  of  the  Pro  ven^l  poets  to  the  existence  and  condi- 
tion of  knights-errant  do  not  represent  theni)  as  do  the  romances, 
as  always  isolated  and  on  the  lookout  for  adventures,  where 
every  one  is  fiirmly  resolved  to  share  neither  the  glory  nor  the 
danger  with  any  one  else.  They  show,  on  the  contattry,  that 
quite  frequently  several  of  them  travelled  together,  who,  to  all 
appearances,  were  temporarily  associated  for  a  common  enter- 
prise or  search ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  only  through  the  aid  of 
such  associations  that  they  had  the  chance  of  a^ccomplishing 
anything  of  importance  for  the  object  of  their  institution. 

in  the  poetic  descripticms  of  wars,  of  encampments,  and  of 
battles,  in  which  the  Troubadours  delighted — descriptions  gene- 
mUy  full  of  truth  and  energy-the  idea  of  knightemmtry  pre- 
sents  itself  as  an  ordinary  and  acknowledged  accessory,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  these  chevaliers  frequently  descended 
from  the  eminence  of  their  ideal  tasks,  as  champions  for  the 
defence  of  feebleness  and  innocence,  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  vulgar  quarrels  between  the  kings  and  powerful  seigniors, 
deciding  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  one  who  could  ofiSer  theni 
the  greatest  reward ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  sides  by  which  knight- 
errantry  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  r^ular  army  of  the 
voluntiury  chevaliers,  and  where  it  tended  to  coalesce  with  it. 

But  the  poetical  and  historical  monuments  of  Uie  south  of 
France  ana  of  Catalonia  make  mention  of  another  species  of 
chevaliers,  which  seems  to  have  the  most  direct  and  mtimate 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  knights-errant,  but  which  is  never- 
theless distinct  from  it  in  somewing  more  than  the  mere  name. 
The  historians  and  poets  designate  these  kni^ts  with  the  name 
of  cavalier  salvatge^  or  savage  chevaliers.  There  are  accounts 
of  military  expeditions,  in  vmich  they  figure  simply  as  warriors. 
But  there  are  laws  in  which  thev  are  regarded  vrith  di^ror, 
and  in  which  we  perceive  a  manifest  intention  to  brand  and  to 
discourage  their  mode  of  life.  In  1234,  James  the  First,  king 
of  Aragon,  prohibited  in  an  express  article  of  certain  constitu- 
tions, wnidi  he  was  then  publishing,  the  practice  of  making 
savage  knights.  Another  article  of  tne  same  constitution  seems 
to  put  this  class  of  chevaliers  upon  a  level  with  the  Jongleurs ; 
it  prohibits  the  extension  of  a  gratuity  to  any  Jongleur^ 
whether  man  or  woman,  or  to  any  cavalier  ealvatge.  Finally, 
there  is  still  extant  a  piece  of  Provencal  poetry,  in  which  the 
title  of  Jongleur  and  that  of  savage  chevalier  are  likewise  asso- 
ciated, and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  us  to  snspect  a  certain 
connection  between  the  two. 

The  piece  in  c[uestion,  which  is  probably  a  few  years  anterior 
to  the  constitutions  just  quoted,  is  a  satirical  tenson  between 
Bertrand  of  Lamanon,  a  cnevalier  from  the  court  of  th%  Count 
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of  Provence,  and  a  Troubadour  by  the  name  of  I?on  GuigOj 
concerning  whom  we  have  very  little  information.  Bertrand 
reproaches  or  banters  the  latter  on  account  of  his  freauent 
changes  of  profession  and  condition.  It  begins  in  tiie  follow- 
ing strain : 

"Friend  Quigo,  were  I  desirous  of  knowing  the  secrets  of 
every  profession,  I  should  stand  in  need  of  thj  ability  and 
skill,  since  thou  hast  practised  all  of  them.  Por  thou  wert,  in 
the  first  place,  and  for  a  long  time,  corratier  {i.e,  go-between), 
after  which  thou  wast  elevated  to  the  rank  of  servant-at-arms, 
to  rob  cattle,  goats  and  sheep,  wherever  thou  couldst  find  them. 
Thou  next  becamst  a  Jongleur  (sin^r)  of  verses  and  of  songs, 
and  now  we  see  thee  on  the  pinnacle  of  honor,  since  the  Coimt 
of  Provence  has  created  thee  knight  savage.'*  * 

The  most  probable  inference,  that  we  draw  from  data  as 
va^e  as  these,  is,  that  these  savage  knights  were  of  an  inferior 
order,  who  combined  the  profession  of  arms  with  that  of  itiner- 
ant singers  or  reciters  of  poetry,  and  who  lived  by  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  by  both  of  tnem  at  once,  as  the  occasion  might 
require.  This  was,  therefore,  an  additional  point  of  contact 
between  the  poetic  professions  and  the  feudal  classes.  I  am, 
however,  inclmed  to  believe  that  the  particular  grade  of  chi- 
valry designated  by  the  epithet  savage^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  oaurt^ttSy  was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  inferior  rank  of 
the  poetic  class,  for  that  of  the  Jongleurs ;  from  which  we  might 
condude  that  the  latter  were  not  admitted,  as  were  the  Trouba- 
dours, to  the  honors  and  privileges  of  chivalry  proper. 

^e  festivals,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  isind  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again,  where  the  ideas  of  chi- 
valry were  reduced  to  practice  and  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
spectacles ;  those  military  exercises,  where  the  adventures  of 
Imight-err^itry  were  represented,  must  all  be  counted  among 
the  number  of  poetic  rennements  introduced  into  chivalry  from 
tiie  middle  of  tne  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. But  these  are  not  the  only  ones,  nor  even  the  most 
striking.  We  must  add  to  them  a  variety  of  gallant  usages, 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  enamored  knights,  as  so  many  methods 
of  proving  their  devotion,  their  loyalty  and  their  admiration 
for  the  ladies  of  their  choice. 

*  Baynouard,  vol.  ▼.  p.  73 : 

**  Amicx  6iiig4»  be  m'Msant  de  tos  sens. 
Gar  de  mestien  vols  apenre  cals  Bon, 
One  trotien  foe  una  lonsa  aason 
Poejrt  ansa  dir  que  puglest  a  lirren, 
Qa*  emblaras  baous,  boczs,  fedas  e  montoa, 
Piieis  foe  Joglara  de  dir  vers  e  ehansoa ; 
m       Ar  est  poiats  a  maior  onramen.'* 
Etc.,  e%c.-^£d. 
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>  Such  is,  among  others,  the  custom  of  challenging  the  first 
comer,  for  the  parpose  of  sustaining  a  word  pronounced  or  an 
opinion  advanced  m  honor  of  a  \2JSj.  These  challen^s,  how- 
ever extravagant  tihiey  might  be,  were  none  the  less  in  narmonj 
with  the  spirit  of  cnivalrj.  At  a  time  when  everything  was 
decided  and  proved  by  personal  force  and  bravery,  there  could 
be  nothing  strange  in  the  idea  that  a  chevalier  should  have  re- 
course to  them  tor  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  liveliest  and 
profoundest  of  his  convictions.  In  the  earliest  times  of  chivalry, 
a  knight  considered  it  a  distinguished  service  to  the  ladies,  if 
he  fought  to  prove  the  innocence  of  one  who  incurred  the  risk 
of  perishing  as  the  victim  of  a  capital  accusation ;  but  when 
love  had  become  the  chief  motive  of  all  chivalric  actions,  he 
scarcely  thought  that  he  was  doing  enough  for  them,  if  he 
maintained  publicly,  at  any  risk  and  in  the  face  of  everv  oppo- 
nent, that  they  were  handsome,  discreet,  and  worthy  of  aaora- 
tion. 

We  find  in  the  thirteenth  century  another  gallant  usage,  still 
more  singular,  more  passionately  followed,  and  perhaps  as  gene- 
ral as  that  of  those  enthusiastic  challenges  in  honor  of  the  iMies, 
although  the  Provencal  monuments  do  not  offer  so  many  mani- 
fest traces  of  its  existence. 

This  was  a  quite  peculiar  mode  of  consecrating  one's  self  to 
the  services,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  to  the  cultus  of  the  ladies. 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  sort  of  vow,  analogous  to  the 
religious  vows,  the  visible  sign  of  which  was  a  peculiar  cut  of 
the  nair,  or  perhitps  a  circular  tonsure  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
in  imitati<m  of  the  clerical  tonsure.  Granet,  a  cnevalier  Trou- 
badour of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  satirical 
piece  directed  against  Sordel  of  Mantua,  who  was  then  a  refu- 
gee in  Provence,  advises  him  to  adopt  this  sort  of  tonsure,  as  a 
means  of  future  success,  in  imitation  of  upward  of  a  hundred 
other  chevaliers,  who  had  their  heads  shaved  for  the  good 
Countess  of  Bhodez.* 

These  men,  who  regarded  love  from  such  an  exalted  point  of 
view,  were  neither  great  barons  nor  powerful  feudatories;  they 
were  most  generally  poor  chevaliers,  with  either  no  fief  At  iSi 
or  with  one  of  but  tnfling  value,  on  whom  the  changeS'dTpoli- 
tics  had  scarcely  any  effect,  and  who  had  no  better  chances  for 
happiness,  for  fortune  and  renown  than  to  follow  freelr  jdie 
most  exalted  inspirations  of  their  imagination  and  their  neart. 

.  *  Eftynoiiurd,  toI.  t.  p.  173.  The  pMiage  in  qaeitioii  if  eontalnvd  in  an  fwoi  to  a 
piece  entiUed  Coblas  d'bn  Giumst.    It  is  jui  follows : 

"  Per  la  eomtessa  de  Bodes  Tslen 
An  ras  lor  cap  cavalier  mala  de  cen ; 
B  s'Bf  Sordei  se  vol  i^ardar  de  iUllft 
Son  cap  raira,  o  ja  dens  non  11  ▼afl]a."-^(i. 
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gical  adyentores  of  William  of  Cabestain^.  There  is  no  one 
who  has  not  heard,  time  and  again,  how  this  yonnir  chevalier, 
who  was  at  the  eame  time  an  e%ant  Troabad<^r,  vis  moftaUj 
enamored  of  Sermonde,  the  \aSj  of  Rajmond  de  BonssiBon, 
his  master;  how  moreover  the  latter,  after  having  killed  him 
from  motives  of  jealonsj,  tore  out  his  heart  and  gave  it  to  his 
wife  to  eat,  and  now  after  having  learnt  the  inhnmtm  proceed- 
ings, the  lady,  distracted  with  sorrow  and  despair,  precipitated 
herself  from  one  of  the  windows  of  her  ch&tean,  tnns  putting 
an  end  to  her  existence.  It  is  possible  tiiat  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  adventure  may  be  poetical  embellishments,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  contest  its  substance ;  and  the  only  inci- 
dent, which  I  desire  to  quote  here  and  which  is  the  most  curi- 
ous of  all,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  chivalric  manners,  is 
precisely  the  one,  which  contains  in  itself  the  greatest  degree 
of  historical  probability. 

The  biog^her  in  ^e  first  place  relates  how  the  respective 
parents  of  William  of  CHibestamg  and  of  Sermonde,  seconded 
by  all  the  courtly  chevaliers  of  the  country  and  by  Alphonso 
the  First,  the  then  reigning  king  of  Ar^on,  commenced  a 
common  war  against  Kaymond  de  BoussiUon,  pillaging  his 
lands  and  destroying  the  ch&teau,  in  which  the  tragical  event 
had  taken  place.  He  then  informs  us  that  the  remains  of.  the 
two  lovers  were,  by  the  order  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
king,  deposited  in  the  same  tomb,  near  the  door  oi  the  church 
of  St  John  at  Perpignan.  ^^  And  for  a  long  time  after  this 
event,  all  the  courtly  chevaliers  and  all  the  noble  ladies  of 
Oatalonia,  of  Boussillon,  of  Cerdagne,  of  Confolens  and  of  Nar- 
bonnals  were  in  the  habit  oi  coming  every  year,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  th^  had  died,  to  perform  a  service  for  their 
souls,  beseeching  Uur  Lord  to  have  mercy  upon  them.''* 

But  notwithstanding  all  tliese  traits  oi  chivalric  enthusiasm 
and  refinement  in  matters  of  love,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  all  the  engagements  between  a  chevalier  and  his  lady  were 
of  so  passionate  and  tender  a  character.  They  were  sometimes, 
and  perhaps  quite  frequently  engagements  of  mere  convenience, 
where  fasnion,  usage  and  social  exigencies  had  as  much  or 
even  more  to  do  thm  the  desires  and  sympathies  of  love.  But 
even  in  that  event  they  could  still  be  serious  and  respected,  and 
nothing  can  deiponstnite  their  habitual  morality  more  conclu- 
sively than  the  fact,  that  they  were  often  independent  of  the 
allurements  of  grace,  of  beauty  or  of  youth.     We  are  ac- 

*  E  fon  nna  longa  sazo  que  tag  U  cortes  cayajer  e  Im  domnM  gentfls  de  Catalnenba 
0  de  Boanlho,  e  de  Sardanha,  e  de  Coofolen,  •  de  Karbonea,  Tenian  far  casonn  an  anoal 

er  lor  armas  aital  jorn  qiian  moriro,  pr«gaii  noatre  tenhor  qae  Inr  agnea  meroe." 
kynoaard:  yoL  ▼.,  page  iS9.~J&A 
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Soainted  with  more  than  one,  in  which  fidelity,  delicacy  and 
eyotion  reigned  undistarbed,  and  which  coald  neyeruelefis 
haye  been  broken  without  any  grief  or  eyen  with  a  yiew  to  a 
new  alliance,  where  the  ehare  of  desire  or  of  pleasure  would 
haye  been  more  complete.  We  perceiye  finally — ^and  the  fact* 
appeared  to  me  a  remarkable  one — ^we  perceiye  cheyaliers,  who 
are  not  enamored  of  their  ladies  in  tne  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  when  offended  by  them  and  obliged  to  separate  itom 
them,  leaying  them  only  with  regret  and  with  sincere  demon- 
strations of  tenderness  and  respect. 

I  could  adduce  a  yariety  of  tacts  in  proof  of  what  I  haye  just 
adyanced ;  it  will  sufiice  noweyer  to  mention  one,  which,  as  it 
is  a  yery  characteristic  one,  may  take  the  place  of'seyeral 
others. 

Pierre  de  Barjac,  a  knieht  of  yery  little  distinction  as  a  poet^ 
the  friend  and  probably  tne  compatriot  of  the  same  William  of 
Balaun,  whose  indiscretion  and  chastisement  I  have  above  re- 
counted, was  chevalier  to  a  noble  lady  of  Javiac,  from  whom 
he  had  obtained  every  lawful  favor.  It  happened,  however, 
one  day  that  this  lady,  who  had  long  been  so  tender  toward 
her  chevalier,  either  out  of  caprice  or  from  some  other  un- 
known motive,  drove  him  off  in  the  most  scandalous  manner, 
declaring  that  she  no  longer  desired  him  as  her  servant.  Pierre 
de  Barjac  withdrew  surprised  and  disconsolate.  But  he  recovered 
his  courage  and  returned  a  few  days  after  with  a  poem,  which 
he  had  composed  as  a  reply  to  the  dismissal  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. The  following  are  the  three  most  remarkable  strophes 
of  this  piece: 

"  My  lady,  I  frankly  approach  you,  to  take  leave  of  you  for- 
ever. Many  thanks  for  wnatever  of  your  love  you  have  deigned 
to  permit  me  to  enjoy  as  long  as  it  has  pleasea  you.  But  now, 
as  it  pleases  you  no  longer,  it  is  but  just  that  you  should  take 
another  friend,  who  may  suit  you  better  than  myself.  I  do 
not  wish  you  any  ill  for  it.  So  far  from  that,  we  will  remain 
on  excellent  terms,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  between  us."  * 

^^  But  I  shall  alwavs  occupy  my  thoughts  about  your  welfare 
and  your  honor.  Tnese  are  things  to  which  I  cannot  be  in- 
different, and  which  I  wish  to,  keep  in  memory.  I  will  serve 
you  therefore  as  I  did  before,  except  that  I  shall  be  your  che- 
valier no  longer.  I  will  retease  you  from  the  evening  you 
had  promisea  me  when  you  should  have  occasion.    I  regret 

*  Bajnonard,  toI.  iii.  p.  242. 

**  Tot  fhtncamen,  domna,  renli  denan  tm 
^  Penre  coi^jat  per  tos  tempB  a  leser ; 

E  grans  merces,  qoar  anc  denheta  Toler 
Qa'  iea  mi  tengues  per  yoatr*  amor  plu  gnat"    .    . 
Etg;,  etc.,  ato.— JSia.^ 
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it ;  but  it  should  haye  come  sooner.    The  time  is  passed  when 
I  miffht  have  been  happj." 

<^  Jrerhaps,  because  70a  see  me  sad,  youll  think  me  no  more 
in  earnest  now  than  I  am  wont  to  be.  But  70U  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  what  I  say  is  trae." 

<^  Yon  have  chosen,  I  Know,  another  love,  a  love  which  will 
disappoint  yon.  I,  too,  have  chosen  after  yon ;  and  the  object 
of  my  choice  will  guard  my  worth  and  valor.  She  is  on  her 
way  to  youth,  and  you  are  getting  out  of  it.  What  if  her  rank 
is  not  as  high  as  yourof  She  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  beau- 
tiful and  better." 

^^  K  our  reciprocal  promise  and  engagement  are  an  obstacle 
to  the  rupture  of  our  love,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  a  priest. 
Belease  me ;  I  will  release  you  too,  and  we  shall  then  be  able, 
each  on  our  part,  to  preserve  our  loves  more  loyally.  K 
ever  I  have  done  au^ht  to  afflict  you,  forgive  me,  as  I  am  also 
willing  to  forgive  with  joy ;  for  a  pardon,  which  is  not  granted 
cheerfully,  is  a  worthless  one." 

This  piece  contains,  in  my  opinion,  neither  passion,  nor  love, 
nor  even  much  of  imiipnation  or  of  sensibihty ;  but  it  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  u>r  this  deficiency.  That  a  chevalier, 
outraged  without  any  cause  by  the  lady  by  whom  he  thought 
himsdf  beloved,  should  address  her  with  such  consideration, 
with  such  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  of  regret,  which  he  can 
scarcely  conceal  beneath  the  few  traits  of  spiteful  impatience ; 
that  he  should  thank  her  so  expressly  for  the  favor  she  had  be- 
stowed on  him  by  accepting  him  for  a  time  as  her  servant,  and 
consider  himself  stdll  and  forever  bound  to  cherish  the  kindest 
regard  for  her  welfieu^  and  her  honor,  necessarily  implies  on  his 
part  an  exalted  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  knight  to  the  lady  of 
his  choice ;  and  this  idea  has  here  tlie  appearance  of  being  not 
so  much  that  of  the  individual,  as  that  of  the  age  and  of  the 
institution  to  which  he  belonged. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  LTRIOAL  POBTBY  OF  THB  TBOITBiJDOUBfl. 
L   AMATORY  POBTBY. 

BSBNABD     DS     TEKTADOUB. 

Those  chiyalric  ideas  and  manners,  of  which  I  have  given  a 

Seneral  outline  in  the  preceding  chapter,  were  reproduced  and 
eveloped  in  the  poetry  of  the  x^rovensals,  under  two  principal 
forms,  the  epic  and  the  lyrical.  I  have  abreadv  had  occasion 
to  remark,  that  this  poetry  was  unacquainted  with  the  dramatic 
form.  I  shall  reserve  for  the  end  ot  this  course,  what  I  have 
to  say  concerning  the  Provencal  epopee  proper,  and  concern- 
ing its  connection  with  the  epopee  of  the  middle  age  in 
general.  I  have  already  indicated,  that  I  consider  this  subject 
as  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  important  that  can  at  present 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  modem  literature. 

Meanwhile  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  lyrical 
poesy  of  ^the  Troubadours.  It  comprises  a  j^reat  variety  of 
Kinds.  I  will  reduce  them  to  three  principal  spedies,  to  wit, 
the  satirical,  the  martial,  and  the  amatory ;  and  as  the  last 
of  them  is  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  of  the  system  of  chivalric  js;alantry  in  the  South  than 
the  other  two,  1  shall  commence  with  it 

It  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  centurv,  from  1150  or  thereabout^  that  the  productions 
of  the  I^ubadom*s,  of  this  last  description,  as  of  every  other, 
begin  to  be  sufSiciently  numerous  and  consecutive  to  aomit  of 
methodioal  discussiim  in  a  systematic  course  of  histc^.  And 
jety  all  that  precedes  this  epoch,  incomplete  und  obscure  as  it 
is^  is  nevertheless  far  from  being  destitute  tii  interest,  when 
viewed  in  its  connection  with  the  rest.  It  is  on  these  antece- 
dents that  I  shall  first  endeavor  to  shed  some  light 

Of  the  jNTodigious  number  of  Troubadours,  who  flourished 
during  the  two  centuries  of  Provengal  poesy  (from  1090  to 
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1300),  there  are  Bcarcelj  fiye  (we  except  the  Coant  of  Poitiers) 
that  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, as  far  at  least  as  uie  time  of  their  greatest  celebrity  is 
concerned.  Bat  there  is  scarcely  a  doabt  bat  that  these  live 
Troubadours  flourished  in  the  midst  of  man^  others,  whose 
names  and  works  are  now  lost.  The  entire  history,  therefore, 
of  title  Provencal  poetry  of  the  eleventh  centui^  until  1150,  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  little  we  can  know  of  l^eir  lives  and  works ; 
a  circumstance  which  gives  them  a  particular  importance,  in- 
dependently of  their  intrinsic  merit 

The  Troubadours  in  question  are  Cercamons,  Marcabrus,  Pierre 
de  Yaleira,  Pierre  d'Auvergnie,  and  Giraud,  or  Guiraudos  le 
Boux,  of  Toulouse.  In  speddng  of  them  successively,  I  shall 
principally  dwell  on  the  particulars  by  whiUi  their  life  is  linked 
to  the  general  history  of  their  art. 

Cercamons.  Of  these  five  Troubadours,  Cercamons  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  ancient.  The  precise  data  for  fixing  the 
epoch  of  his  birth  are  wanting ;  all  that  we  know  of  him,  itow- 
ever,  authorizes  us  to  put  it  very  near  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century  (from  1100  to  1110).  Cercamons  must  thus 
have  been  for  some  time  yet  the  contemporary  of  William  IX., 
the  count  of  Poitiers. 

The  Provencal  traditions  concerning  him  are  very  succinct ; 
they  inform  us,  that  he  was  from  Gtiscony,  and  a  Joneleur  by 
profession ;  that  his  name  Cercamons,  in  French  Chercnemondey 
was  merely  a  sort  of  nom  de  gv^erre^  a  poetical  sobriatietj  to 
designate  his  predilection  for  a  vagabond  life,  and  tne  pre- 
tension he  made  of  having  visited  a  great  part  of  the  world 
at  that  time  considered  accessible  to  adventurers.*  On  the 
vignettes  of  the  old  manuscripts  he  is  also  reiNresented  in  the 
costume  of  a  traveller  and  as  journeying,  lus  tucked-up  tunic 
fastened  around  his  belt,  a  long  staff  across  his  shoulder,  and  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  staff  his  trifling  baggage  for  the 
route. 

In  the  Provencal  manuscripts  there  are  but  four  or  five  pieces 
by  him,  all  of  the  amatory  kind,  all  in  honor  of  some  unknown 
lady  of  higli  rank,  whom  he  adored  or  pretended  to  adore. 
These  pieces  are  too  indifferent  to  bear  translation ;  they  contain 
nothing  original,  either  in  matter  or  in  form ;  they  are  manifestiy 
notiiing  more  than  a  refusion,  a  sort  of  patchwork  combination 
of  the  commonplaces  of  chivalric  poetry  and  gallantry,  already 
in  vc^oe  in  his  time,  and  before  him. 

A  proof  of  the  small  celebri^  of  these  poems  is  found  in  the 

*  Hie  ProveiiQid  mccojoA  found  In  Bsynonard,  ▼<»!.  t.,  p.  112,  eondeti  only  of  *  few 
littM :  **  Cercamons  si  foe  nni  Joglare  ito  Gueoingnn,  e  trobet  yen  e  peetoretas  a  la 
aatiga.   E  eerquet  tot  lo  monlai  on  po9anar,0  pelf  aofeiee  dirt  Ceroanunnu'V 
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fact|  that  thej  ore  aot  included  among  the  wodu  which  the 
Pxmrengal  traditioiis  attribute  to  Cercamon&  TBrase  tcaditiong. 
mi^Ee  mentioiL  of  the  l^oubadour  in  qneatiaa  only  vk  tiie  author 
of  versto  composed,  as  ibejr  wj'^  ia  the  antique  stjde^  and  eq>er 
ciallj  of  pastorals,  desiipiated  in  the  ProTensal  by  Ibe  name  of 
P^utoretas.  This  notice^  althong^  somewluiEt.  ¥agne,  does  not 
on  that  account  eease  to  be  «citremel j  inteiefltai^  It  furnisher 
us  an  additional  proof  in  rapport  of  a  fart^  idurii  I  believe  I 
have  alreadv  established^  but  on  which  it  ia  hjppcortant  to  shed 
as  much  U^t  aa;  possible.  TIteSB  versified  pieoss  in  the  ancient 
style,  these  pastorals  attributed  to  Gercamona^  on  which  be  ap- 
pears to  have  principally  founded'  hia.  pni|(|e  ienow%  belong 
imdoubtedly  to  the  system^  of  popular  po^jpjjf  antodsoir  to  that  of 
the  l>oubaaours  ;^  and  it  was,  to  all  appMCftoces^  nol  until  he. 
was  well  advanced  in  life,  zsA  only  fer  me  purpose  of  yiddiflg. 
to  the  ascendant  of  the  new  poetry  of  the  chivalric  type,,  that 
Cereamona  composed  tfaese^  pieces  of  gallantry,  the  only  paxK 
ductibns  c^  hift  pai  ti^  have  come  down.  to.  u& 

Maboabbus. — ^Aflber  Cercamons,  Marcabrus  im  theD  most  an- 
Client  of  the  Troubadours,  known  to  haver  flonriAed:  dhiing  the: 
interval  firom  the  death  of  the  count  of  Poitiers.  (1127)  to  l!E5Q. 
Thia  Hareabcus  was  a  persona^  of  odginat  mind  and  characr 
tor,^  cottceming  wbom  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  not 
more  ample  and  more  reliable  souxees  of  information.  The 
traditions,,  existing*  iu  nsgard  to  him,  appesr  to;  emanate  from 
two  different,  aousees^  and  the^  t^sy  on  some,  points,  but  on 
points  of  comparativelv  small  miportance. 

Aceording^to  some,  marcabma  waa  an  orphan,  of  whom  no 
one  ever  knew  either  the  parents  or  the  place  of  birth.  A 
castellan  of  Gascony,  Aldric  du  Yilar,  before  whose  door  he 
had  been  exposed,  had  him  brought  up  and  cairfal^  educated. 
Arrived  at  an  age  when  he  couhi  fauow  tba  benborhia  own 
taste  and  choose  a  profession^.  Marcabsna  cfiuuiccd}  to  fioU  in 
with  Gercainons,  die  jon^ieiir,  of  wli^  On 

this;  o«sasion>  has  instinct  finr  tdhe  fiA  of  a  poetia  adventorer 
burst  out  aU  of  a.  sudden:;,  he  attached,  himself  to  the  servieer 
of  Oercamons,  for  the  pm;|X)se  of  learning' of  him.  music  and 
the  art  of  verses^  the  art  of  ^/Sm^in^  (Part  £  /JroMmr),.  aa.it  was. 
Uiea  caUad.^ 

He  wiuidbradafaoiit  tbe  wocldfi>rsome  time  with  this;  masteKj, 
under  &e  burlesque  nickname  of  Fam^m^d/tii^.  whidi  at  m 
later  date  he  exchanged  for  the  name  of  MarealiEii^  by  wfa]G& 
he  was  destined  to  be  known  permanently  thereafter.  It  was 
not  long  bef<Hre  he  had  made  himself  a.  leputation  and  ene^ 
mies  by  his  satiric  verses  and  by  his  canatiiQr  inrectivea  against 

*  C«B^«re  Baynoiurdf  Tol;  ▼.  p:  M^ 
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tlie  nobles  of  liis  age.  Tlie  castdiaiis  of  Guienne,  of  whom  it 
appears  he  had  said  many  hard  things,  conspired  to  revenge 
themselves  on  him,  and  deprived  him  of  bia  life,  but  when  or 
wliere,  or  how  this  was  accomplished,  does  not  appear. 

Such  are  the  most  precise,  and  consequently  the  most  plau- 
sible traditions  concerning  Marcabms.  Other  traditions,  easily 
reconciled  with  the  former  and  likewise  collected  in  the  thir- 
teenth ci-ntury,  represent  Marcabnis  as  the  son  of  a  poor 
woman,  Bruna  by  name,  without  making  any  mention  of  his 
father,  and  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, whose  memory  was  at  tliat  time  yet  alive.* 

Another  notice,  finally,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  title  or  rubric  of  the  pieces  of  Marcabnis  in 
some  ancient  manuscript,  is  couched  in  these  terms:  "Here 
beginneth  that  which  Marcabrus  hath  made,  who  was  the  first 
of  all  the  Troubadours,"  +  This  testimony  must  not  be  taken 
literally.  But  in  combining  these  diverse  notices,  and  rectify- 
ing the  one  by  the  aid  of  the  other,  there  remains  no  doubt  aa 
to  Marcabrus*  place  in  the  clironological  list  of  the  Troubadours. 
He  should  figure  there  aa  the  third,  consequently  after  William 
of  Poitiers  and  Cerearaons.  He  was  in  all  probability  bom 
toward  the  year  1120 ;  that  he  lived  until  1147  is  evident  from 
certain  pieces  of  hia,  wherein  he  makes  allusion  to  the  events  of 
tliis  year.  In  fine,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  outlived  tlie  year 
1150.  He  freniientcd  the  Christian  courts  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, particularly  that  of  Portugal,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Troubadours  who  ia  positively  known  to  have  visited  the  latter. 

There  are  from  his  pen  from  forty  to  fifty  pieces  in  verse, 
some  of  which  are  of  unusual  length.  But  the  traditions,  which 
I  have  Just  cited,  make  but  a  fugitive  and  disdainful  mention 
of  all  these  pieces, 

To  explain  this  disdain  is  neither  difficult  nor  unprofitable. 
The  verses  of  Marcabrus  contain  many  allusions  to  the  ideaa 
and  maxims  of  cliivalric  gallantry,  but  these  allusions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  indirect,  fugitive  and  disinterested.  Not  only 
was  Marcabrus  never  in  love,  not  only  does  he  never  pretend 
to  be  BO,  but  bo  piques  himself  on  his  exemption  from  the  ten- 
der passion,  and  ne  more  than  once  unmasks,  with  a  somewhat 
cynic  freedom,  the  corruption  of  his  age,  too  often  but  poorly 
cpncealed  beneath  the  external  show  of  knightly  gallantry.  In 
fine,  considering  the  tone,  the  form  and  the  sentiments  of  these 
pieces,  we  perceive  that  they  belong  at  least  as  much  to  the 

*  "Marcabrus  il  fo  de  Giwoinjctu,  fils  d'aiui  ptubrn  Temaa  qneiui  nom  Maria  Bruna, 
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ancient  popalar  poetry  as  to  the  new  poetry  of  the  conrtB  and 
castles,  ana  this  u  more  than  enough  to  acconnt  for'the  i&differ- 
eiice  with  which  they  wete  r^arded  in  the  thiiteentJi  centnry.- 
But  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Proven^  aatires,  the  class 
of  poetic  compositions  to  which  most  of  the  pieces  in  qoestion 
bwing,  we  shall  see  that  tbej  are  far  from  deserving  the  con- 
tempt of  which  they  were  the  object.  "We  diall  become  con- 
vinced that  they  are  possessed  of  beauties,  depending  npon  those 
very  characteristics  which  dietingniah  them  frora.  the  prodnction» 
of  contomporwy  Troubadours.  "• 

PiKBBE  DB  Tat.iciba. — ^This  poet  was  a  natiTe  of  Gascony,  as, 
well  as  Marcabms,  and  flonrished  nearly  at  the  same  time; 
None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  except  two  indiffer- 
ent pieces  of  the  pliant  sort,  in  which  there  is  nddrinf  worth 
onr  notice.  AU  that  can  be  said  concerning  Fieire  de  valdilfli, 
of  any  int^*est,  is,  that  the  Provencal  tradiuons  pnt  him  in  the 
same  category  widi  Cercamons  and  Harcabma,*  that  is  to  say, 
m  the  category  of  those,  whom  th^  represent  as  having  labored 
chiefly  in  me  field  of  poetry  at  that  time  already  siqiawmtiated 
and  abandoned,  in  conseqaence  of  which  tlwy  were  rather 
semi-l>oubadonrs  than  real  ones,  still  blending  aa  they  did,  nn- 
consciooaly  the  freedom,  the  simplicity  and  me  popalar  tone 
of  the  ancient  poetry  with  the  ideas,  tbe  refinements  and  Hie 
ex^encies  of  the  new. 

K  is  not  useless  to  observe,  that  the  three  personages,  of  whom 
I  have  just  spoken,  were  all  from  liie  same  country,  from  Ga^ 
cony,  tiiat  is  to  say,  from  a  country,  tlie  vulgar  idiom  of  which 
differed  from  the  literary  idiom  of  the  Troubadours.  It  follows 
from  their  having  written  in  the  latter  idiom,  that  tlicy  must 
have  learned  it  systematically,  as  a  foreign  dialect.  Tina  ia  an. 
incontestable  proof,  that  the  cradle  of  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
donrs  was  not  in  Gascony,  any  more  than  in  Poitou,  where  we 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  it  was  not.  It  is  a  new  proof, 
that  long  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  tliis  poe- 
try of  the  Troubadours,  wherever  may  have  been  the  place 
of  its  birth,  had  since  its  origin  spread  throughout  the  adjacent 
countries,  which  had  adopted  and  cultivated  it  aa  their  own. 

Lastly,  the  three  personages  under  consideration  were  Jong- 
leurs by  profession.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that,  since  they 
made  verses,  they  also  sang  them  in  their  poetical  tours,  but 
there  is  also  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  order  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fession with  success  and  iTJat,  it  was  necessary  for  tliem  to  know 
by  heart  many  more  verses  tlian  they  themselves  bad  composed. 


^uen  gnu  Tftlot  ni  el. — Ra^iaaard,  vol  T. 
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or  could  compose.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  probable,  tbat 
the  greater  part  of  the  pieces,  which  these  Jongleurs  knew  and 
recited,  belonged  to  the  new  poetry,  and  that  Uiey  eonsiated  of 
songs  and  rhapsodies,  consecrated  to  the  expression  of  the  sen- 
^ments  and  iaeas  of  knightly  gallantry.  These  ideas  and  son- 
timentfi  then  must  (or  at  any  rate  might  be  expected  to)  have 
spread,  from  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  tliose  coun- 
tries which  the  Jongleurs  in  question  had  visited,  that  is  to  say, 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  very  probably  in  Italy  and  in  the 
north  of  France. 

PiEsaE  d'Auvebose. — Peter  of  Auvergne,  the  fourth  of  tlie 
Troubadours  in  the  order  of  time,  who  flourished  exclusively  or 
principally  during  the  tirst  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
first  ot  them  known  as  having  won  an  extensive  celebrity  as  a 
poet.  He  distinguished  himself  in  hia  art  by  successful  innova- 
tions, and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school, 
tlie  influence  of  which  maintained  itself  until  the  premature  ex- 
tinction of  Provenjal  poetry.  Such  a  merit  entitles  him  to 
some  attention  in  the  history  of  this  poetry,  however  compen- 
dious and  philosophical  may  be  its  method. 

Peter  of  Aurergne  was  not  uiucli  later  tlian  Marcabrua  and 
Peter  of  Valeira.  lie  must  have  been  born  between  1120 
and  1130,  in  all  probability  nearer  the  first  than  the  second  of 
these  terms.  He  was  tlie  son  of  a  citizen  of  Clermont,  who  had 
him  educated  under  distinguished  masters,  from  whom  he 
learnt  letters,  that  is  to  say,  the  Latin,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  acquired  a  superficial  knowlerlge  of  some  Eo- 
man  authors  of  prose  or  verse.  He  soon  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Provencal  poetry,  and.  attained  to  a  reputation  which 
procured  him  the  most  flattering  reception  in  the  different 
■countries  wliero  this  poetry  was  already  m  vogue.  Among  the 
courts  wliicli  he  is  known  to  have  visited  are  those  of  the  kings 
of  Castile,  of  the  dukes  of  Nurmandy,  and  of  the  counts  of 
Provence,  tlioso  of  Narbonne  and  of  Melgucul,  and  many 
others  uuknown. 

Peter  of  Auvereuo  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  Oic  epithet  vieux  (old)  is  sometimes  appended 
to  his  name.  A  piece  is  attributed  to  him,  in  wliich  allusion  is 
made  to  the  events  of  1214,  an  epoch  at  which  he  must  have 
been  upward  of  eighty  years  of  age.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  his  name  was  attached  to  this  piece  by  a  sort  of  error  very 
common  in  the  Provengal  manuscripts. 

These  manuscripts  contain  twenty-five  or  thirty  pieces  from 
hia  pen ;  and  these  constitute  the  only  standard  by  which  we 
can  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  he  merited  his  high  reputa- 
tion.    "  Peter  of  Auvergne  was  the  first  Troubadour  of  any 
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HHJiirit  t)eydBd  th^  ni<mntaiii/'  Bays  his  aiDeieiit  biom^W;  imd 
1^  luldb  imttii^clSately  Itfter,  ^^  he  liras  the  tinMt  ^mlo^l'miah^r 
dank*  %k  «lie  ^ve^ld,  niM  Gimud  de  Boiiieil  s^pp^iaiAJ^*  3n^ 
b^^mthe  diite  KFhibk  a^  left  ni  to  dMittteSiie  tht^  ftiv^  of 
thn  d^BdsioD^,  it  seettifi  to  me  to  be  diffieidt  to  dbt^rtiiti^  aa^d  iib^ 
|MMbU  to  tBOJ^ifiitu  it 

The  jnnoyations  by  which  Peter  of  Aw^tf^  irfgnaliifed  Mtii^ 
8^  as  Troabadour  %bi«  of  tWo  sorts.  Th^y  idS^ted  both  the 
^ttfiieni  iKid  the  poefical  j^rt  of  his  aart^  thr^  didtSoa  and  thift 
V^hrffteatioik  1^  mmc  y^c^  he  adapted  to  odo  of  his  |»tecei, 
eoHMieiietilg  Wi&  a  vorse^  wlnek  sigiM^c  '^Sk(>9i  daj^  w% 
fdkMM  hy  hnff  n^Ab^'^  f  i4  ^d  to  ha^t  ^rodneed  aA  ek*- 
tlftordkiaiy  sensation  by  Sfcs  nov^tey,  abd  to  hav^  been  tho 
I^Ml  <tf  a  veritabte  ^volHtiOli  i«L  tl^  tmndi  of  t^  aiii 
l£e  necessary  information  is  lOlsliy  WlmlUaiff  to  f^fitlid^ri^ 
t&iJB  revolnt»on;  ^  thM'c^  be «ftM iX  it  ia»  flat  ft  MM  h^ve 
had  soiao  itnaloay  ^^  ^M,  MciddipiiBfaed  at  t^  sadie  tfaii 
a^d  by  tiid  aanto  l!rOlib«dofilr  in  the  pfK^  4tclioll  of  hli  pre^ 
dscMsora. 

From  1140  to  11^0,  tlio  mt6iryal>  diki&k  tmich  %ts  bia^  sii{»- 
boie^  "with  the  highest  degi^  "cS  j^hMWp^  that  t^ter  wroto 
hli  best  pieces^  more  than  a  century  faitd  ahrisidy  elajMBOd  sinci 
the  ki^giiage  (^  the  I^uba^ocn  isA  bO^^dHtfe  ^iraliMatical^ 
fixed^  being  idready  procise^  iiah^  ted  toleilably  plSaat  to  the 
iiiceties  of  aontiment  and  thotlj^tb 

The  poets  had  already  been  accustomed  to  invest  tiiOiir  expretr 
sioiai  widi  ^tfata^  (^nainents;  th^y  heA  already  felt  tiiO  tieces- 
bitjr  <^  )sMrBl£li^  thO  oai*  agreeably*  Bat  tip  to  that  time  thef 
had  hai^y  foUowied  any  other  law  vk  thei^  attempts  than  tluit 
of  ike  mataral  instinet  left  to  itself  alone,  and  thdr  diitbn  wai 
^et  gienerally  hatred  and  devoid  of  ^f^M^  taaMMoibtts  and 
tedioaa 

Pieter  lOf  AnV^tgno  introduci^  ^otd  pimi^on  and  more 
seienee  into  his;  ke  aimed  teore  OalnMly  thaii  his  predeeessoiti 
at  precision,  yariei^  alid  foh^^  he  irim  bioldo^  and  mor^  fimtra^ 
tive  than  they.  Several  of  his  pieces  abound  in  metafmors, 
whidi  one.  might  be  ti^lpted  to  reg^ed  lui  onianations  from  the 
genius  of  the  Araba.  Ha  endeavated  ibo  Latinize  the  PfOTMi(a% 
and  re-introduced  into  it  words  and  torms  of  expression  wmch 
to  all  appearances  had  lon^  bidfori  him  disappeared  from  the 

•  "Peire  d'AlTernhe  . . .  fo  lo  premlefftliioantl^ilM  ^iift  temps. . . 

Et  era  tencutz  per  lo  meUlor  tr^bftdiNr  dil  ttdA,  tr^  \U  fMlMna^  de  BoraeilL" 
BftyAomrd,  toL  y.  p.  t9L~^Ed, 

Tliebrol^MilBllrleHmdds:  **()ittson  no  feu  liMal.  iNtr  Itfi  l^[iel  teaM  liegiui  eai^ 
tarn  no  s*ip%lla«fc ^ttltids.  inis  teM:  i6um  j^nett  w MliM  ib  ]tor»em fete  1» prindeii 
eanson  qae  ane  foe  fiiita.'*~£r<2. 
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idioms  of  Gaol.  In  fine,  if  anj  one  wanted  to  eearch  for  the 
earliest  specimeua,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  eu-liest  -well  charac- 
terized eauni^  ot  an  wtiBtic  diction  in  the  modem  literature 
of  Europe,  of  a  diction  aiming  at  a  definite  effect,  at  an  effect 
distanet  firom  the  sentiment  or  the  idea  it  ezpreflaaB,  he  wonld 
hare  to  look  for  theee  attempts  or  these  example  in  ibe  poema 
oS  Peter  of  Anvergne. 

This  constitntm,  however^  the  gfeatrat  merit  of  this  IVoiibar 
donr ;  he  lacks  imaginaticm  and  sensibUitj'.  Like  all  his  pre- 
deceeeors,  and  in  compliance  with  tiiie  taste  and  manners  i^hia 
1^^,  he  composed  songs  on  ohiralric  love ;  but  one  might  look 
in  Tain  for  a  shadow  of  individoali^  in  these  aoags  ;  all  is  there 
general  and  abstract,  a  stndied  efiwt  to  give  a  little  more  so- 
temnity  find  energy  to  the  craiT^itional  formulas  of  chivalric 
love  is  ocHispicnons  throoghoat.''^ 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  pieces  of 
Feter  of  AuT^gne.  The  matter  is  not  sofficiently  interesting 
to  attract  attention,  or  even  to  deserve  it.  In  regard  to  the 
form,  which  constitates  the  orinnsl  and  curious  part  of  these 
compositionB,  its  reproduction  m  another  language  would  re- 
naire  a  deal  of  labor  and  license  disproportionate  to  Uie  result. 
It  is  taij  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  to  offer  a  celebrated 
Troubadomr  the  affiant  of  proAawag  hun  entirelr  mote,  that  I 
ihall  cite:from  him  some  isolated  fragments,  which,  in  de£ult 
of  entire  pieces  or  longer  extracts,  may  yet  give  sonw  idea  of 
lus  taste  ajid  s^le. 

Here  ia,  for  example,  the  first  stania  of  one  of  bis  pieces,  in 
which  wi&  a  aingnWly  cnrious  mixture  of  naivety  aud  pe- 
dantty  he  declares  his  pretennon  to  originality,  and  in  which 
this  originality  of  his  makes  itself  ^>pareait  in  several  traits : 
.  "  I  will  sing,  since  sing  I  mnst^  a  new  scKig,  which  resoanda 
■witliiii  iny  breast.  Tis  not  without  much  torment  and  fatigue, 
that  I  have  acquired  the  power  to  sing,  bo  that  iny  song  may 
resemble  tliat  •■(  nu  one  else.  For  never  song  was  good  or 
beautiful,  wliicU  was  the  likeness  of  another." 

•  PiPiTfl  (fAu»eri[ne  froqmtitly  exprcsBon  a  conscionsness  of  his  own  ohllilr  mil  pik 
■Itiuu  ill  bfi  art.  Fays  hin  bTographer  :  "  Bfnnt  ac  lauziva  en  non  cantara  o  blaamaia 
iMSUlTBi  tiobadars,  si  qa'el  ihea  una  copla  d'uu  airvenlea  qli'el  fes: 

Peirc  d'AlTcmbe  a  lal  TOta 
,  ,..fc.  .,  ,  (Jae  cinta  da  aohr'  e  de  son, 

K  Bief  Bons  ion  dons  e  pTazen :  ;.-.■■ 


ttk  airrente  (Rajmoaard,  vol.  ir.  p.  197)  he  paasea  in  revieir  a  Box 

nm,  on  whose  mrHta  and  domerlls  he  descants  n-itlinot  the  leaut  re 

OTV  (■hfloaonfl  of  Pierre  we  only  find  one  In  IhB  collccUon  of  Raynoo 

bf  his airicnten,  pieces  on  the  crusades,  teosoits,  etc.,  there  are 
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I  have  alladed  to  the  oriental  boldness  of  his  metaphors,  of  * 
wUch  I  here  subjoin  two  or  three  examples : 

^  Since  the  «r  is  now  renewed  (breathes  softer  now),''  saTB 
he  at  the  dose  of  one  of  his  strains,  ^^  my  heaiA  most  also  be 
renewed,  and  that  which  germinates  within  mnst  put  its  bads 
and  blossoms  out." 

In  a  description  of  spring  he  speaks  of  the  nightingale,  which 
}^  shines  resfpCmdent  on  the  boogn." 

In  another  picture  of  the  same  kind  he  says,  that  the  serene 
air,  the  warblmg  birds,  the  newly  buddine  toliage  and  flowers 
in  their  bloom  taught  him  to  gather  fame  yerses.  Willing 
to  ayow,  like  man^  other  Troubadours  before  and  after  him, 
that  loye  is  the  principle  of  eyerj  good,  he  saja  that  ^^  a  man 
without  loye  is  worth  no  more  than  the  spike  without  grain." 

The  pieces  of  the  amatory  kind  i^onstitute,  howeyer,  the 
minoritj  among  the  poems  of  Peter  of  Auyergne,  the  gieater 
part  of  them  being  either  religious  or  satiricaL  They  present 
traits  worthy  of  being  cited,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  them. 
I  shall  haye  occasion  to  resume  the  sulject  elsewhere,  if  there 
is  room  for  it,  and  I  now  pass  to  the  fifth  of  the  Troubadours, 
known  to  haye  written  before  the  year  1160* 

GmAUD  (GUIBAUD  OB  GuiBAUDOS)   SUBHAMSD  UB  BoUX. — ^All 

that  is  known  concerning  him  is  what  the  Proyenj^l  tradi- 
tion tells  us,  and  this  amounts  to  yery  little.  He  was  a  natiye 
of  Toulouse,  the  son  of  a  poor  cheyalier,  and  entered  quite 
young  the  service  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  his  liege,  Al- 
phonse  Jourdain,  the  youngest  son  of  Baimond  de  Saint-Gilles, 
of  whom  I  haye  already  spoken  in  connection  with  the  count 
of  Poitiers. 

^^  Giraud  le  Boux  was  courteous  and  an  excellent  siiuper," 
says  his  ancient  biographer;  he  became  rawQtoi^  of  the 
countess,  the  daughter  of  his  seignior,  aoA,  the  loye  he  bore 
her  taught  him  to  write  yerses.* 

Alphcmse  Jourdain  had,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  one  daughter, 
and  this  was  a  natural  daughter,  whose  mother  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  To  all  appearances  she  was  educated  at  the  palace 
of  her  father,  and  it  is  of  her  that  Giraud  became  enam<»ed, 
it  is  on  her  aecount  that  he  became  a  poet 

From  1120,  wh^i  he  reeoyered  his  estates  from  William  of 
Poitiers,  to  1147,  when  he  departed  for  Ihe  second  crusade 
(from  which  he  neyer  returned),  Alphonse  Jourdain  had  resided 
at  Toulouse  without  any  interruption.    He  took  his  daughter 

•  QlnaidoB  lo  Ros  li  fo  de  ToUosa,  tills  d'  an  panbre  eaTallsr;  •  Tene  en  la  eort  de 
son  MiagiMNr  lo  eomie  Anfoa  per  oenrir :  e  fon  cortea  •  lw«  efcintani ;  oi  enamoret  se 
de  la  oomtefia,  flUa  de  son  semgnor ;  e  ramon  oii*el  ac  «a  teln  remeignet  a  trobar,  e 
fetB  mantaa  eanioe.  ■  Of  this  poet  there  are  five  pleeei  or  tlio  iinatory  iort  poblished  in 
BaTnonard,  toL  iiL  p.  S-14.    The  MSS.  contain  <»iijr  rnma  fdecei  (torn  liis  pen,-«.J^4. 
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iniSi  him  to  Syria,  irliM#  she  inet  witli  liie  fltamgest  adven- 
tures. Having,  in  ths  flnft  P^mm,  become  t)dfamier  to  llie  «ele- 
iMrated  KotuMMfa^jpiiiioe  of  Aleppo, sbe  ended  bjrbeconiing  liis 
spovuse,  sorriyed  ham^  and  m Ibe  capacity  of  gvardion  (o  aaoa, 
which  she  had  borne  to  Nom^eddm,  fine  goTomed  4lie  little 
kingdom  of  Aleppo  for  some  time. 

Cnrand  le  Boox  was  in  1^  service  of  the  count  of  Tonloiifie 
daring  the  interval  between  1190  and  114T,  aiid  if  we  wkh  to 
restrict  diis  interval  to  the  time,  when  Girand  could  haye  made 
yM«es  for  the  yonng  jviBcess,  it  may  be  rediMod  to  tiie  seven 
years  -fiiat  elapeed  between  1140  and  1147. 

The  exact  date  at  yAofh  Ginmd  le  Bonx  relhfed  from  the 
court  of  Toulonse  is  not  known ;  perhaps  it  was  when  Count 
Alphonse  and  his  daughter  look  the^  departure  for  tibe  4sru- 
sade.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  did  not  follow  them  to 
Syria. 

It  appeaiB  from  a  couplet  of  a  satire  on  him,  that  he  left 
Toulouse  and  his  princess,  fer  fte  purpose  of  rambling  freely 
about  the  world  in  the  capaeilj  of  Jongleur,  sinipne  ms  own 
yerses  and  those  of  others  to  all  idio  vnmted  to  hear  tnem. 

Of  all  the  Troubadours,  thus  far  enumerated,  Giraud  is  the 
<mly  one,  of  whom  none  but  amatoiy  ]ueoes  are  known  to  us, 
who  sun^  for  loye  alone,  and  concerning  whom  we  are  sure, 
Uiat  tibe  lady  he  adored  wasnot  an  imaginary  nerscmage.  There 
are  but  seven  of  his  pieces  now  extant.  Of  all  the  poetic  eom^^ 
positions  of  which  I  haye  thus  far  spoken,  his  are  incontestably 
those  whidb  enter  into  the  qnrit  and  system  of  chivalric  gal- 
lantry v^iih  m<»e  delieaoy  and  yariety,  with  more  grace  and 
freedom  than  any  other.  But  still  I  do  not  yet  find  in  them 
aiou^h  of  indiyiduali^  or  tident  to  include  thrai  amon^  the 
number  of  those,  to  wliich  I  consider  myself  bound  to  a^ere, 
txA  on  which  I  can  rely  in  giying  a  summary  idea  of  the  kind. 

I  Aall  now  proceed  rapidfy  to  recapitulate  wilii  some  general 
observations  me  period  of  the  history  of  Proyen^al  poetry, 
whidi  I  have  just  suryeyed. 

From  the  be^^nning  of  the  deyenth  century,  when  it  com- 
mences for  us,  to  an  epoch  bordering  on  1150,  tne  noetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  prepay  so  called,  uthough  already  dominant 
throughout  tiie  South,  was  still  not  yet  completely  disengaged 
from  we  old  popular  poetiyy  which  still  continuea  to  exist  and 
independently  of  the  former. 

I  haye  already  remarked,  and  I  think  I  may  repeat  it,  that 
the  monuments  which  are  Idt  us  of  both  these  kinas  of  poetry 
are  eyidently  yery  incomplete.  During  the  interval  aboye  in* 
dicated,  there  were  other  Troubadoura  or  semi-l>oubadours 
Ibesides  those,  which  I  haye  menticmed ;  and  in  regard  to  tiie 
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Iftttor,  it  k  an  eetabliehei  fkct,  that  we  posBefls  but  tbe  «malle6t 
portion  of  tiieiir  worka.  It  wodd  #eeii^  that  in  tibe  tihirteenth 
oentniy^  whena  ^oUeelioiiB  of  ike  ^eceft  of  the  l^abadoan 
betgaa  to  be  madoi  l2ie  moat  txstkfftH  ^  ttveae  poema  were  al«> 
ready  loat  or  slighted,  ao  ^dui^  tivey  oould  ]!iot  gam  admission 
into  tboise  oollecfaons. 

However,  the  ama/t^^  fiiecea  yet  ertant  of  the  first  half  of 
Uie  twelfth  eentary  may  in  idl  probability  vnpply  tbe  place  of 
those  that  ftre  loat,  and  «nffice  to  rive  M  an  ia^  of  the  general 
diia*aeter  and  tono  of  iMs  iNrandi  of  Fl*oven^  poeby  at  the 
q>och  in  qneation. 

Hie  ideas  of  chivalry  itnd  of  ki^glitly  gallantly  were  tiien  still 
in  their  prime  of  novd^ ;  lihe  ^Anaiasaiy  tvitb  whidi  they  were 
reeeivea,  was  yet  in  its  &st  flerv^.  O^^sieirid,  monotonona  and 
abstract  as  was  its  poetical  «xpr^fssion,  9t  still  pleaised  and 
charmed,  as  the  expresfiton  of  a  n«w  inode  of  beiog  udd  of 
blinking;  it  pleased  by  its  generaliQ^  ov^en.  At  the  nrrt  tm^ 
ments  <h  their  ascendency,  mese  noble  ideas,  which  tended  to 
make  love  the  motive  to  glory  and  to  virtae,  controlled  all  ^ 
individualities  of  smitiment  and  <^aracter,  and  kit  them  but  a 
fitender  cbance  for  development.  In  iMxier  to  disconrse  well  of 
love,  it  was  enough  to  dream  on  it  nobly  and  Mrdy,  according 
to  captain  establi&ed  ccmventiMSy  so  mA  an  iaeal  lady  inspired 
the  po^  quite  as  mndi,  and  bett^  p^liaps,  than  a  real  one ; 
in  fact,  th^o  was  kaa  liak  in  fidliiig  sliort  tli  the  rigorous  re^ 
qnirements  of  tbeoiy. 

With  tiie  be^tnniag  <^  tlie  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  poeeyof  chivalric  love  began  to  assume  the  phases  of  deve^ 
lopment  and  characteri  by  means  of  which  it  was  enabled  to 
fulfill  more  or  less  the  conditions  of  tiie  att.  At  that  tittte  a 
prodigious  number  of  poets  Bpruug  up,  all  al  once,  who^ 
though  profiting  by  the  lessons  Of  fh^  |MABeMK)rft  ana 
adopting  th^  ideas,  were  yet  impresiied  wiHi  tiie  necessity  of 
putting  m<MfO  art,  mora  Vfurietgrj  and  metre  novelty  into  their 
cimipcMitlons. 

But  the  task  was  not  withoiA  its  difficulties.  This  chivalric 
love  was  circumscribed  by  certain  factitious  limite;  it  waa 
subject  to  a  conventional  eeremonial:  it  announced  itself  in 
fimnalaa,  which  had  sometiiing  officially  established  and  oon*- 
seqnentlT  inccHnpleta^  Diese  conditions  were  so  many  obsta- 
cles, which  excluded  from  the  noetiy  destined  to  ddfaieate  that 
love,  the  variety  which  naturally  results  flrom  (lie  free  play  of 
the  paasions,  from  the  innumeraDlo  incidmts  ef  Bfo  a&d  human 
destiny*  Hia^  is  tiierefore  still  neeessafilv  a  great  deal  of 
monotony  in  the  Troubadours  of  the  second  half  ^  the  twelfdi 
century. 
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Kevertheless,  the  chivalric  love  considered  as  it  was  or 
aimed  to  be,  had  its  poetic  sides,  and  amon£  so  many  poets, 
all  of  whom  sought  their  gloiy  in  experiencing  and  singing  it, 
there  were  to  be  foond  some  of  greater  originality  of  talent, 
whose  individuality  broke  throng  the  barriers  of  common- 
place and  the  systematic  eeneralities  of  kniehtly  gallantry ; 
and  it  is  on  the  authority  of  these  alone,  that  1  have  Aon«^ht  I 
miffht  give  an  exposition  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
baaours  without  becoming  either  too  monotonous  or  too  des- 
titute of  novelty  and  interest  But  before  entering  on  this  exr 
position  I  must  premise  a  few  observations,  without  which  it 
m^Lt  appear  too  incomplete  and  vague. 

^  When  we  shall  have  acquired  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
different  elements  and  tiiie  different  kinds  of  Provencal  poetry, 
we  shall  ^rceive  many  characteristic  peculiarities,  which  de^ 
pend  on  its  material  oiganization,  and  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  in  connection  with  the  latter.  Such  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  to  us  somewhat  monotonous  perseverance,  with 
which  the  Troubadours  interweave  their  pictures  of  love  with 
the  charms  and  beauties  of  nature  at  its  revival  in  spring.  Now 
this  taste  is,  in  a  great  measure,  accounted  for  by  the  mode  of 
life  led  by  this  class  of  men. 

A  Troubadour  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  £ur 
season  awaj^  from  home,  and  very  frequently  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  it.  Alone,  if  he  was  obscure  and  indigent  In  com- 
pany with  one  or  two  otiier  Jongleurs,  if  he  was  rich  and 
renowned,  he  went  from  castle  to  castle,  from  country  to 
country,  seeking  and  finding  everywhere  both  old  and  new 
admirers.  His  was  a  life  of  perpetual  exdtem^it,  a  life  of 
constant  expectation  and  of  triumph.    Every  stopp^ofe  on  his 

{'oumey  was  a  festival,  of  which  he  was  the  soul,  ana  at  which 
le  was  the  honored  guest  of  the  occasion. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  all  this  was  changed.  Betumed 
to  his  own  fira»ide,  the  Troubadour  relapsed  into  the  difficulties 
and  the  obscurity  of  ordinary  life.  He  was  now  obliged  to  set 
to  work  most  laboriously,  he  had  to  compose  new  songs  for  the 
next  poetical  campaign.  The  winter  was  to  him  of  necessity 
a  time  of  toil  ana  ennui ;  and  that  spring,  for  the  return  of 
which  he  watched  so  wxiously,  had  lor  him  another  charm 
aode  from  that  of  nature.  It  was  the  moment,  when  he  was 
destined  to  recommence  his  £svorite  enjojrments,  when  he  was 
going  to  experience  the  delightful  sensation  of  a  life  entirely 
new.  Hence  the  enthusiasm^  witii  which  these  men,  already 
very  sensible  to  the  effects  of  tiieir  beautiful  climate,  celebrated 
the  return  of  spring.  The  verdure,  the  flowers,  the  warbling" 
of  the  birds,  the  azure  of  the  sky,  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  had 
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become  to  them  the  Bjmbols  of  love  and  of  life,  and  from  the 
little  effort  which  thej  made  to  yarj  their  picture  of  theae 
objects,  we  can  gee,  how  youthful  tliudir  imagination  had  re- 
mained^ and  how  easy  to  be  satisfied. 

After  having  premised  these  explanations,  I  now  return  to 
those  choicer  ^oubadours,  which  I  think  can  be  produced  as 
the  representatives  of  all  the  rest,  at  least  in  the  amatory  de- 
partment of  their  art.  Bernard  de  Yentadour  is  one  of  the 
first  in  point  of  merit  as  well  as  in  point  of  date ;  and  I  will 
therefore  speaik  of  him  with  somewhat  of  detail. 

BsBNABD  Ds  Yentaboub  was  bom  in  the  ch&teau  of  the  same 
name,  the  seat  of  a  viscounty,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seig- 
niories of  Limousin.  His  father  was  a  man  of  servile  oondition, 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  ch&teau. 

Nature  had  endowed  Bernard  with  her  choicest  favors.  In 
addition  to  personal  beauty  and  graceful  manners,  she  had 
furnished  him  with  all  the  talent,  at  that  time  requisite  to 
make  a  poet :  a  lively  and  delicate  imaccination,  an  exquisite 
ear  and  iSligreeable  voice* 

To  crown  me  good  fortune  of  the  young  poet,  this  «court  of 
the  viscounts  of  V  entadour,  under  the  audioes  of  which  Ber- 
nard was  educated,  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  places  for 
the  development  of  his  natural  talents. 

I  have  luready  spoken  of  Ebles  U. ;  I  have  mentioned,  that 
this  noble  lord  cultivated  with  ardor  and  untU  he  was  very  far 
advanced  in  life,  the  incipient  poetry  of  chivalry,  or  as  the 
prior  of  Yigeois,  nis  historian,  calls  it,  the  songs  of  merriment ; 
whence  he  was  sumamed  JSUes  the  singer. 

His  son  Ebles  IH.  the  master  of  Bernard,  bom  about  1100, 
had  inherited  some  of  his  taste  for  poetry.  It  is  possible,  that 
he  too  may  have  cultivated  the  art  and  given  Bernard  the  first 
lessons  in  it.    At  any  irate,  the  latter  seems  to  intimate  in  a 

Sassage  of  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he  had  a  personage  whom  he 
esignates  by  the  name  of  Ebles  for  his  master. 
However  that  may  be,  Ebles  HL^  diarmed  by  the  poetic  dis- 
position of  young  Bernard,  fostered  it  with  tendemess  and  favors 
of  everv  kind,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  latter,  when  yet 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  ^ave  already  promise  that  he  would 
leave  aU  the  Troubadours,  his  predecessors,  far  behind  him. 

The  pieces  whidi  have  come  down  to  us  from  Bernard  are 
numerous  enough :  thejr  fill  almost  a  volume.  H  they  are  not 
exactly  those  of  their  kind,  that  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
poetry,  or  the  greatest  vigor  of  tiiought  and  'ttq[>ression,  they 

*  Bels  horn  era  et  Jtdregs  e  sanp  ben  cantar  e  trobar  ei  «ni  eortet  et  eueiiluits.  H 
▼eseoms.  lo  sieii  leiiher,  de  Ventaaorn  s'abelio  molt  de  hd  a  de  ion  trobar,  e  fee  li  gran 
honor,  etc.  etc.   ProTea^  biographer.^J^ 


at^  inconteiBtably  diosd  wMeh  exoc^  ^  titfaM  in  |Knat  of  Ben- 
timieiit  and  gmee,  and  dsd  ^  alhuiMs  t6  clhemtiilstaiKiieB  fi^ 
the  life  of  tbe  ai^hor.  lAfese  iftiiBiotis  tii«  no  Ibali^  indieaiaoni^ 
by  the  aid  of  which  I  shafl  Mi^ro^  t6  link  M&t^  ^  1^e§e 
pieces  to  the  ovodCb  in  Beftiitt4%  i^y  to  ^^MA  ^tkefjr  i^late  ^nd 
by  wbteh  tii^y  were  inspif^. 

miisa'H^ein^  k  hazai^in'ene^It,  and  in  inaking  it  I  ^nm  ^ 
tiA.  of  deceiving  mVBett  wtoire  Umn  once,  tt^tb.  t9ie  want  ^  p<9«fi- 
tive  infoitnat^on.  Bnt  Ihoso  mlsj^sioni^  olti^  on  the  one  iki^nd^ 
be  attended  wi&  no  viery  iseirionB  tecon'^^iMce,  aii^  on  ik^ 
other,  w^en  tiie  qneistion  iii  of  poote^  wiio,  lilbd  the  IVonbiadot^, 
only  ann;^  Of  thonght  they  onfy  -^nng  ikw  owti  emotaona,  it  is 
indispenfiable  to  endeavor^  n«  fal*  as  Mdsnbl^  to  Mi^e  th6  <eOn- 
nection  between  the  impiressionft  <^  tne^  goings  Mid  iktb  inct^ 
donts  of  theit  liven. 

Bemai-d  dn  Yentadoat  had  only  to  feign  himself  in  loV^  in 
ord€fr  lo  bate  ^^tives  to  C(MEnpOBe  his  nongs  of  lore.  Katnro 
had  givnn  him  one  of  tli^  tendereiEft  <^  heai*tn,  one  of  ^&^ 
promptest  to  become  impassioned  by  the  ^dbaf^ni  of  giae^  oi^ 
beantp".  *  fie  did  not  stand  in  need  tdT  ti«y^f«i]^  the  wc^ld,  to 
find  a  ladj^  whom  he  m^t  cdebrate  in  hib  veMsei.  His  Seig- 
nior and  patrdn^  Ebles  lU.,  had  two  ladi^  tilid  first  of  Whoni 
was  Margaret  of  Tarenne  and  the  ^second  AhMb  6t  Adelaide^ 
&e  dangntef  cS  William  Yt,  isdgnior  of  Moni^i^.  It  v^as 
to  ihd  latteit  of  thoso)  tiiat  Bernard  first  addressed  iSbe  honiagis 
of  hin  v^nsed)  and  afterwiufd  th^  boldnr  homage  of  his  love.  &d 
livaji  fft  Ih^  nowt^  of  lilS^  ko  was  amiable  and  handsome  {  all 
that  he  song  appear^  to  b^  dio  «entitee&l  Of  his  heaH;.  The 
lady  wa6  pteam  wtib  him^  and  ho  ^on^Meted  witk  hot  one  of 
those  ohivalrto  tSsdsmifi  irnich  ^M%»^  M  bottom  n^ing  taiol^e 
than  perilons  attemplfi  to  k^  ^  die  ^asi^on  of  lov^  4nd  d^* 
dre  al  tA<d  highest  attainable  poi^t  ^  dJSldtatf on. 

Mysteiry  and  aecr^y  were  ^  once  one  of  the  conditions  iiind 
one  of  the  difficaltiod  of  thia  ohivldfio  paflsi<^.  As  the  IVoWbft^ 
donr  fall  tabd^  prond^  When  ho  oonld  pOlrsHiide  hitndelf  thai  he 

was  lotod  oy  a  lady  ef  high  t^aik^  so  he  todk  tho  gtHdatodt  pain^ 
to  oonoeid  the  name  of  the  liidy  whom  he  i^^on^pped.  In  Im 
rerses  ho  never  A^lgmM.  i^  bat  by  a  apeciob  <(k  poetie  6ohri- 
qnet^  of  Which  nAd  only  knew  the  valno  and  intention,  a^id 

Whi<^  Ototy  ono^  who  mi  tiio  cniiodity,  int^^eted  in  hid  own 

wny.    Be^Ard  do  YmistAMt  mvo  his  viieonnteM  the  a{^|p^a- 

tion  of  Md-^M^^  whioh  &  SngMtiigniiies  <<  firff  to  Inok  npon^'' 

Among  the  poemis  whteh  Kb  oom{K>tied  ia  kono^  of  hef  ^  we 

can  yet  easily  distinguish  several,  which  firom  the  simplicity  of 
theii^  form  and  mattef  iM  msgr  jm^  to^  hatn  been  hn^  iStst  at- 
tempts.   Hiey  are  in  all  respoots  idhtlor  to  the  rest)  bat  they 
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^liwfuly  oo&tfdii,,li^  and  thei^  fin&  txaiu.  of  nalmre  wid  of  8en-> 
timeat.  I  apbjoia  ha/c»  88.a  ^ecuBeo,  «  pusa^e.  from.  <wfl  of 
diaee  pi«oef  WMcbl  cosud^r  the  first  wd  thQ  &«bieet  ofthani  aJL. 
•'  I  complain  to  yon,  my  lord,  of  my  1*^  and  aw  lov*;  tJiej 
wa  two  troitorSt/whiclimBlte-iAolive  iusadfteee..  I  IiaTel9T«a 
my  lady  since  the  tims  wh^  both  of  03  «e«t  qhildren,  andeacji 
day  of  the  yeax  ny  love  &r  her  haii.  uofiie  baea  doubled.  ^\i%. 
slasl  what  bpoto  it. to  litre,  vJtkwlc»itaot  dailj  see  the  besMize 
of  my  life,  vhait  I  oee  ber  not  a):  bee  vicdow,  freah  uid  vbitoi 
like  the  ChriBtmaA  Wov  t"-*' 

I  will  ^re,  aaotber  piece  a}mo«t  entire,  vbereivi  tbe.  taient  of 
Beniard  appears  to  have  arriired:  at  itsi  matniit^  It  bw  evet^ 
ipdlcation  of  beiw  ooa  ot  thoe&  which  be  cppipond  f«r  tba, 
Tiacouatesa  <»t  Yen^donr.  This  doable  enthqeiagm  of  Ipve  and 
nature,  one  of  tbe  cbaracteriatica  of  th.e  poetry  of  tbe  Xronbar 
donrB,  is  felt  and  rendered  in  tbe  nu^  lively  maaiDM',  in  tJiA 
eommencement  of  this  piece,  which  is,  besides,  remaciable^for 
i^  jmtcrfgl  flaebes  of  Bentiment  and  ima^natioq. 

'"When  I  see  the  green  herb  and  tbe  l9sf,  wpev*  and  tbe, 
ftowers  unfold  iitm  bloom  throi^h  the  fidda,;,  ncbeit  t^  idf^tr 
ingale  lifta  v^  its  voice  hi^b  ana  cleae  and  gr^ajrea  to  sing :  I 
am -pleaaed'with  the  nightingale  and  tbO'  fiowen,  I  am  pleased 
with  myicjf,  more  pleased  with  my  lady  &ir  ^  Vm  QBvaloped  opi 
all  sides  and  K-£«a^  wit^  d^ght;,  hut,  the  joy  of  Ioks.  paaaea 
all  other  joys.*'^ 

"  Had  i  du;  pow:er'to  enchant,  tjie.worid,  I  would  transfonn 
qi;^  enequw  Wo  in&ntsi  that  nonet  of  t^em-conld  imagme  ang^t. 


Av«micl«a,ienhor, 
Do  ml  dons  i  d'lmor, 

Qa'alaU  dol  ti»]dor.    ...  etc. 

BtanC  e  fresC  atrolal 

•          •          •.          • 

Cum  par  aeat  a  Nadal, 
Si  qn'ajndui  oomiQal 
MezuresBem  epgal  l-Jid. 

LMl«»iWWqw»i».V»l» 

fl:,;.            .    .                ■,;!,    Pie. 

:o  No.  1 

11.     Strophes  1.  4,  S  and  7. 

QiiiiLi  m'ii  >.  m;  ■■  ;  .  iiupar, 

Alias  !  cum  muer  de  cosBrrar ! 

KniorlirotouiiapiT  vcrjun, 

Que  manUiaB  vBtj:  icu  cosair  tan 

Lairoa  rac  poirian  emblar, 
Ja  no  sahfla  dir  qno  a  fan. 

Leva  BB  vdU  e  mov  sod  cbnn, 

Joyaideluy,  ajoyaidolnflor; 

Per  difld,  amors,  be  m  trobas  Tensedor 

Jo;  Bi  de  me.  e  de  mi  doiu  malor. 

Ab  panes  d'amlca  e  sea  anlre  socor, 

Tw  toUs  parti  sui  de  Jo;  claos  e  sc 

ioha, 

Qaar  una  yflU  taut  mi  dons  non  destreialU' 

Hu  ilh  M  joys  qne  toti  los  mlroa 

Enons  qu'  leu  foa  de  dezirier  esteinhs. 

B'ieQ  BanlieB  la  penl  encantar 

BsnlaTolgrBBolatrobar 

Miel  eoemic  forun  enfan, 

Que  dnrmi4  o'n  fezes  seniblan, 

Qae  ja  bom  no  pogra  peaaar 

Per  qu'leu  Tembles  ua  dous  baiiar, 

ML  dff  ren  que  d»  torael  a  dan. 

Pus  no  valli  Un  quo  lu'Ih  deman. 

Adonca  sai  iea  remirar  Is  gensor, 

Per  dien.  dona,  pauc  canlpchflin  d'amor, 
Vfti  H'en  lo  lempH  e  perdein  lo  melhor  ; 

E  S08  he\h>  hnelha  e  aa  fttaca  color 

B  balzera  'Hi  U  boca  de  totz  uinhs, 

Pariar  poeram  ab  cnberlz  enlrcaeinhs, 
E  pus  no  r  val  atdilc,  Tatguea  ooa  geiiilu.' 

8i  que  dM  mep  lU  paregra  lo  Ming 

Of  Iho  MTcn 

stroph. 
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against  my  lady  or  mTself.  Then  I  would  contemplate  her 
beaoteooa  form,  her  ruby  tint,  and  her  f^  tma ;  I  wonld  im- 
presB  a  kiss  on  ereiTporlion' <n  her  month,  the  mark  of  which 
a  month  could  not  efiace." 

*'  Oh,  hov  I  am  consmned  br  cheerlesa  rererioi  I  I  am 
at  times  so  mnch  abeorbed  by  them,  that  robbers  nught  kid- 
nap me  without  my  knowing  it  Sorely,  Oapid,  thoQ  hsat 
made  an  easy  conquest  of  me,  deprived  of  friends  and  snccor; 
and  when  thon  badst  made  me  captivei,  I  langnished  like  a  man, 
in  whom  all  vigor  was  ezttngoiflbed  by  deare." 

"  Oh,  conld  1  find  my  ]mj  all  alone,  sleeping  or  feigning 
sleep,  that  I  might  steal  a  kira;  as  I  have  not  the  courage*  t» 
demand  one  I  Ob,  my  lady,  we  make  bnt  little  progrcBa  in  our 
love  I  The  time  is  passing  on ;  we  lose  its  fairest  chance,  in- 
stead of  nnderstandmg  onr  wish  by  secret  signs,  and  coming 
to  the  aid  of  boldneaB  by  deceit" 

Bernard oomposed  Mveral  other  songs  in  honor  of  Uielady  of 
Tentadoor  in  the  same  shde  with  the  one  inst  quoted,  wnich 
constitnted  the  delight  of  coorts  and  castles,  wherever  the 
Jongleurs  introdaced  them.  Never  before  bad  any  one  beard 
anyUiing  of  the  kind,  so  delicate,  so  melodious,  so  tender.  Ber- 
nard did  not  dissemble  the  naive  conviction,  which  be  enter- 
tained, of  hia  superiority  over  his  predecessors  or  his  contempo- 
raries, nor  did  he  hesitate  to  explain  it  The  following  are  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  a  poem,  of  which  they  constitnte  the  most 
remai^ble  part :  "  No  wonder  that  I  sing  better  than  any 
other  IVonbadoar,  nnce  I  am  possesaed  of  a  heart,  more  prone 
to  love,  and  readier  to  obey  its  laws.  Soul  and  body,  spirit  and 
knowledge,  force  and  power  are  all  enlisted  in  its  canse ;  1  have 
made  no  reserve  fbr  uiy  other  thing."* 

"  He  were  alreadydead,  who  felt  not  in  his  heart  some  blan- 
dishment to  love.  What  boots  a  life  without  the  tendemees  of 
lovet  Twerebnt  an  importanity  toothers!  May  God  be  never 
so  incensed  with  me,  to  suffer  me  to  live  a  month,  a  day,  when  I 
shall  cease  to  love,  when  I  should  be  bnt  burdensome  to  others  I" 

Whether  this  liaison  between  Bernard  and  the  lady  of  Yen- 
tadonr  traasgreBsed  the  eatablished  limits  of  chivalric  decomm, 
we  do  not  know  for  eertdn,  and  we  shall  dispense  with  the  in- 
quiry.   It  is  certun  that  the  viscount  of  Tentadour  saw  some- 


Qa'a  Diilb'  autra  par 


Irophea  1  nnJ  2. 

Ufa  es  mortz  qui  6' 

Al  oor  qualque  dooi 

«Ba  ggbor ; 

E  que  v«l  viure  les 

amor, 

Mug  per  far  enneg  1 

Bgen? 

Ju  dame  dlcus  no  m 

•ftnirtan 

Quejapnelsvivajo 

mdlmea. 

Vmqucd'illucggei 

E  U'gnior  noa  aurni 

IllaT-fid. 
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thing  in  this  connection,  that  displeased  him.  He  remored  Ber- 
nara  from  hie  court  and  interdicted  his  appesrine  there  anui). 
The  riscountesB  was  shot  up,  closelj  watched  ana  menaced. 

We  can  easily  imufine  the  chagrin  of  the  young  poet,  at 
being  thus  separated  from  his  fair  friend  wiftont  even  knowing 
whether  he  suonld  ever  see  her  agmin.  Tliere  is  yet  extant  a 
piece  bj  him,  which  seems  to  have  been  written,  to  give  vent 
to  his  grief  and  to  console  his  lady  in  this  sad  conjuncture.  Bnt 
the  piece  is  neither  as  beautiful  nor  as  tender,  as  mi^t  have 
been  expected  of  Bernard  on  so  touching  an  occa^on.  The 
poet  exhibits  in  it  more  of  enchantment  ana  pride  at  the  thought 
of  being  loved  by  the  fair  viscountess,  than  of  chagrin  for  see- 
ing her  thus  persecuted  on  his  account  I  shall  only  translate 
the  most  characteristic  passages. 

"7%e  sweet  song  of  the  biras  throughout  the  grove  alleviates 
my  pain  and  makes  my  heart  revive  ;  and  since  the  birds  have 
cause  to  ung,  welt  may  I  also  nn^  1,  who  have  more  delights 
than  they,  I,  whose  every  day  is  a  oay  of  song  and  joy,  I,  who 
care  for  nothing  else."* 

"  Tbere  are  men,  who,  when  they  chanoe  to  meet  with  great 
Bucoeaa  or  good  adventure,  are  rendered  hau^tier  and  more 
barbarous  by  it.  Bnt  I  am  of  a  better  and  more  generous  na- 
ture ;  when  Gi>d  crowns  me  with  bleseings,  I  feel  still  more  of 
love  for  those  already  dear."  .... 

"  At  night  when  1  retire  to  rest,  I  know  too  well,  that  I  shall 
find  no  sleep ;  my  rest  is  gone,  I  lose  it  at  thy  remembrance, 
my  lady  ^r  1  l^ere,  where  his  treasore  is,  man  fain  woold 
have  his  heart;  'tis,  thus  I  act  myself ;  thnfi  have  I  put  in 
thee  my  care  and  all  my  thoughts." 

"Yes,  lady,  know  that,  though  my  eyes  behold  theo  uot, 
my  heart  yet  sees  thee ;  complain  no  more  than  I  myself  com- 
plaiu.  I  know,  that  they  imprison  thee  on  my  account  But 
wheu  the  jealous  spy  knocks  at  the  door,  hare  good  care,  that 


Quati  par  In  Bora  joatu'l  vertfadh, 

Ron  fii\  la  nuFii  quan  mi  dripuclli 

EllirRqucnoidormimirB: 

E'l  liuuB  ohan  ilcla  Buzals  por  bruiUi 

Lo  domiir  part,  qiiar  ieu  lo  m  luelh, 

M'adonssa  lo  cor  e  m  rave, 

Domua,  quan  de  vos  ml  sovc. 

PoiB  I'anzel  cbaDtaD  >  Inr  for, 

Quur.  lai  on  bom  a  bdd  ibezur, 

leu  qo'oi  plos  do  juy  en  moa  cor 

Vol  bom  ades  tener  lou  cor  : 

D«s  ben  cbsntu.  c>r  log  IE  melioriiiil 

Aits!  fatz  leu.  domne,  d<  uoE  ml  qual ; 

Bon  joy  e  cb>n,  qa'ieu  no  m  pens  de  ren 

•L 

Haa  moQ  pessar  negana  res  no  m  sal. 

Tal  n'y  a  que  an  maia  d'orgnclh, 

Pomna.  si  uo  ub  leaod  nici  huvtb, 

QuBin  grans  joia  ni  grana  bes  lor  »e  ; 

Be  sapcbatK  que  mon  cor  vos  ve  ; 

Mas  leumi  de  mclhor  euDelb, 

B  no  ud  dulbaU  plus  qu'ieH  ml  duelh, 
Qa'iro  eal  qu'om  voa  deslrenli  per  an 

E  pas  francB,  quan  deos  mi  fki  be : 

Quoras  qu'leu  fas  d'anar  en  lor, 

Ksi'lglloBvosbatderor. 

M  ea  be  de  lor  vensutji  al  cor, 

Ben  gardate  que  do  us  bata-l  cor. 

■erce.  n>i  dona,  non  ai  par  nl  cngal : 

Bi  us  fai  enueg,  voB  ■  Id!  atrewh 

Bt?3  no  m  Bofranb,  sol  que  voa  dcus  mi  bb 

L 

E  Ja  ab  voa  no  eazanli  be  per  nml.-£'f 

36$  ifiibti^  qf  iVMUAfoI  i'oefry. 

l?Le  knock  not  at  the  heut.    M  be  tonneMti  tkeey  tionneat  thoa 
him  s^ab,  nor  let  liiiagun  good  is  rabm  foe  wU  st  U^ 

Tlici'i;  is  reason  to  Luliuvc,  t!i;it  the  vi,--i;uiiiit(;jri  was  irnt  vciy 
niDcL  affected  by  the  iiiaiiiier  in  wlitcU  Bernard  boro  bis  iiiis- 
fortime.  She  scut  bim  a  request  to  leave  tlie  country,  for  tear 
of  new  persecutions.  Afflicted  beyond  all  measure  by  tliis 
order,  Bernard  regarded  it  as  tantamoitnt  to  treason  or  infi- 
delity uu  the  part  of  bis  lady.  This  is  at  least  tbe  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  sundry  of  bia  pieces,  ill  all  prolmbility  composed 
on  this  occasion,  to  which  alone  tbey  are  adapted,  or  at  any 
rate  better  adapted  than  to  any  other.  I  w^ill  translate  a  few 
stanzas  from  one  of  tbcm,  one  of  tlie  fiiiest  of  Bernard's,  but,  iu 
my  opinion,  at  the  same  time  one  of  those  which  abound  in 
iutranslatable  delicacies  and  licenses  of  diction.  Li  order  to 
appreciata  tho  full  force  of  tbe  simile,  derived  from  the  flight 
of  tbe  lark  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  poem,  wc  must  call  to  uimd 
a  popular  prejudice  of  the  Middle  Age.  It  was  believed  that 
the  lark,  being  enamored  of  tbe  sun,  rose  aloft  into  tlie  splen- 
dor of  bis  rays,  as  high  as  it  could  possibly  ascend,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  approaching  bim,  anil  that,  becoming  more  and 
more  intoxicated  with  delight  in  proportion  to  its  higher 
ascent,  it  finally  dropt  from  the  sky,  forgetful  of  the  use  of  its 
winffs.     I  now  proceed  to  give  tbe  piece  from  Bernai'd: 

"When  I  behold  tbe  sky-lajk  winging  its  merry  journey 
toward  the  sun,  and  then  forgetful  of  itself,  from  sudden  ine- 
briety of  pleasure,  drop  down  precipitant;  ob,  bow  1  long 
thou  for  a  fate  like  hers  1  How  much  I  envy  then  the  joy  to 
which  I'm  witness  I  I  am  astonished  that  my  heart  is  not  at 
once  dissolved  in  longing.* 

"  Alaa  I  bow  little  do  I  know  of  love,  I,  who  was  once  de- 
luded by  the  conceit  of  knowing  all,  unable  as  I  ain  to  resist 
the  charms  of  her  whom  I  must  love  in  vain,  of  her  w!io  robbed 

•  Bajnoaard,  vol.  iiJ.  p.  GS.     Piece  No.  ZU.    Stropbea  I,  2,  3,  6  ; 


Quan  lej  la  Undeta  morcr 
IJo  joi  saa  tias  contra  '1  rnl, 
Que  s'oblida  e  a  UUu  i^szer 
Per  la  duussor  qn'al  cor  li'n  vii ; 

Cui"uNeo  ne  »e!i  jantion^ ' 

Meravelll»B  ro'al,  quar  deese 
LocordodetlriBTnomfon. 

De  me  poder,  de  lor  en  rai, 
Qu'elu  m  feU  a  mDS  huels  veier 
En  nn  mfralh  que  molt  ml  plaJ. 
MirBlbs!  poiB  me  mirei  en  te, 
M'an  mort  11  so-pir  do  preon 
Qa'niaal  m  perdci,  com  perdet  w 
LohetaNarceiisenlafon. 

Alias  1  qoant  cuiavfl  saber 
D'anior,  e  cjnant  peljt  en  hbI  I 

Pn»  ab  mi  dona  no  w  pot  valer 
Precs,  ni  mcrces,  nl'l  drega  qu'ieu  I 

Qnar  ion  d'smar  no  m  pncsc  tener 
Celleiaonjaprononaiirai; 
Quar  lolt  m'a'!  cor,  a  loR  m'a  me, 
KaimezelK,  etotloman; 
IDquaaaimtoio,  noml&Uctrc 
Xw.4iridtr«e0:T{<kn, 

JII  a  !cj8  no  ten  a  pUzer 
Qu'  icu  r  uu.  jamais  non  Id  I  dIraJ : 
Ami  m  part  d^omor  em  reare; 
Mori  m'a,  e  per  mort  11  respon, 

£  vau  m'en.  pui  lib  no  m  lete, 
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me  of  my  faith,  my  beart,  herself  and  all  the  world|  who  left 
Me  notlmig  but  desitee  and  regrets. 

^^  Never  have  I  been  nble  to  recover  mj  senses  agaa%  sioco 
the  hoar  in  which  she  permitted  me  to  look  at  nenrseu  Ib  a  mir- 
ror, too  pleasing  to  m^«  Baririiing  mirtorl  I  have  iighed 
ever  since  I  beheld  mj  image  in  thee ;  I  have  lost  myself^  like 
Karcissos  in  the  £»nntain. 

^^  Since  all  is  over  now,  as  nothing  will  avail  before  mj  lady, 
nor  jHrayers,  nor  rigbtfal  claim,  nor  mercy ;  since  she  desired 
my  homage  noW  no  longer,  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say  of 
love.  I  mnst  renonnce^^I  must  abjure  it.  She  has  deprived 
me  of  my  life.  I  reply  to  her,  as  one  no  longer  livings  and  I 
depart  for  exile,  I  know  not  whither." 

And  in  fact,  Bernard  did  ^nit  his  native  Limousin.  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  history  of  Pro^ 
valval  poetry  and  its  propagation  beyond  the  limitii  of  the 
country  to  which  the  Irroven^al  language  was  indigenous,  to 
know  me  ]^robal>le  date  of  his  departure.  Kow  Ebles  HL  had 
married  Azalaid»  of  Montpellier  about  the  year  1156,  tad  sup^ 
posing  the  liaison  between  Bernard  and  his  lady  to  have  lasted 
three  or  four  years,  it  must  have  been  toward  1160  that  Ber- 
nard left  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  roving  about  in  quest  of 
Iidventttre8«   He  must  then  have  been  about  Siirhr  yoan  of  age. 

It  would  seem  that  at  that  tkne  the  Provencal  Troubadours 
and  Jongleurs  had  already  commenced  to  mquent  the  pro^ 
vinces  of  the  north  of  France,  ted  more  especially  Kormandy. 
It  was  in  the  latter  that  Bernard  sou^t  refioge  at  the  court  of 
Henry  IL^  who  was  then  nothing  more  thte  a  duke.  Henry 
had  marhed,  in  1158,  the  celebrated  Eleater  of  OnicSnne^  who 
was  the  grand-dauffbtcar  of  William  IX.,  eoont  of  Poitital^  «bd 
the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  YIL,  king  of  Frimee.  TUb  princess^ 
having  been  brouebt  up  amid  uie  elegance  tad  poelaeal  refine* 
ments  of  the  southern  0eiirt%  had  kept  alive  a  relish  lor  what- 
ever could  retmoi^fflm  tiie  m^nory  and  the  pleasures  of  her 
earlier  yeaisw  iiiiMiiMPlA  to  the  reception  of  Jon^eurs  and 
of  Troubadkwe  «f  imt  mitiiroi,  Ae  extcoided  to  Bernard  a 
more  Inmqiisilijpjiiwfi  >i^Kliilliir  wdcome  than  to  tay  other,  he 
beine  at  thrt^<yiMlt  iMst  distinguished  of  them  aU.  Eleanor 
was  ntadsone^  aiOl  yotlng,  and,  according  to  thi  aeestaits  of 
the  Proven^  ti^tiens,  an  admirable  judgpe  eC  jpruses,  of 
honorsy  and  of  the  blandii^nients  of  speecln^in  oikm  words,  of 
poetry.  So  much  ai  all  this  was  hardly  neeeMiy  to  inspire 
Bernard  With  confidence,  to  choose  het  iui  te  eabject  cxf  his  new 
songs.  Eleanor  was  delighted  with  the  oooqplkilent,  and  ill  the 
language  of  his  Proveng^  biographer,  more  delkiited  than  the 
Troubadour  could  ever  have  antieipatea^     ^'Bernard,''  says 

24 
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this  author,  ^^  remained  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  the 
duchess  of  Kormandj.  He  became  fond  of  her  and  she  of 
him,  and  he  made  many  a  song  of  it."^ 

Some  of  these  songs  were  c<miposed  between  the  years  1160 
and  1164,  while  the  lady  was  yet  a  duchess  and  the  wife  of  the 
duke,  others  asain  were  written  subsequently  to  the  latter  of 
these  dates,  wnen  Henry  H.  was  already  on  the  throne  of 
England.  But  1  can  scarcely  find  three  or  four  of  them,  that 
bear  distinct  indications  of  their  motive,  and  among  these  even 
there  are  none  of  a  sweeter  and  more  original  cast  than  those 
I  have  already  given.  I  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  trans- 
late them,  for  fear  of  exhausting  the  degree  of  interest,  due  to 
this  branch  of  Provencal  poetry,  too  fast  and  prematurely.  I 
shall  quote  but  a  sing;le  passage,  which  I  have  selected  not  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  as  a  curious  and  character- 
istic instance  of  chivabic  manners. 

^^  My  lady  has  so  much  address  and  artifice,  that  she  always 
makes  me  tnink  she  loves  me.  But  she  deceives  me  thus  agree- 
ably and  she  repels  me  with  her  sweet  pretensions.  My  lady, 
leave  the  guile  and  artifice;  for  as  thy  vassal  suffers  so  will  be 
thy  damage." 

^^  My  If^y  will  assuredly  do  wrong,  if  she  makes  me  come 
where  she  disrobes  herseu,  unless,  permitting  me  to  kneel 
beside  her  couch,  she  deigns  to  extend  her  foot,  commanding 
me  to  untie  her  eas;^  fitting  shoes." 

To  be  present  with  a  vaAj  in  her  dishabille,  to  assist  her 
even  in  undressing  and  to  see  her  retire,  were  among  the 
legitimate  favors  <»  chivalric  etiquette  and  among  those  which 
the  Troubadours  solicit  most  frequentlv  and  araently.  One 
might  be  easily  tempted  to  attribute  mis  usage  to  motives  of 
a  verv  vulgar  sort,  but  this  would  be  an  error.  Hie  point  in 
question  was  nothing  further  than  a  consecrated  usage  of  the 
vassalage  of  love,  a  usage  adopted,  ISkd  so  many  otibi^rs,  from 
the  manners  of  feudal  vassalage.  B  was  qidte  an  ordinary 
occurrence  for  vassals  to  assist  and  wsS^^wi^ism  tibeo:  suzerains, 
when  the  latter  were  retiring  to  rest  .  ^ 

Bernard  de  Yentadour  went  to  England  mkmsw^mlL  oocasions, 
sometimes  in  the  retinue  of  Henry  H.,  and  sometimes  to  accom- 
pany Queen  Eleanor.  He  is  the  first  of  the  Troubadours  known 
to  have  succeeded  in  propagating  some  notions  of  Provencal 
poe^  among  the  Anglo-Normans  (about  the  year  1165  or  1166). 

Finally,  however,  for  reasons  now  unknown  to  ns,  or  per- 
haps merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of  seeing  the  countries  oi  the 
South  agam,  Bernard  ceased  to  be  contested  in  Normandy 

•  («  Ijoiio  tempt  estet  en  ■&  eort,  et  enamoret  le  d'eOa  et  ella  de  In! ;  e'n  fes  motai 
boDM  eaniof."   Baynouard,  toL  t.  p.  09.— JElil. 
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and  repaired  to  Tonlouse,  to  the  court  of  Baymond  Y.,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  brilliant  of  the  coontriesi  where  the 
Proven^]  tongue  was  used.  It  would  appear,  that  our  Trou- 
badour soon  became  attached  to  Kaymond,  in  whose  serrice 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  we  except  some  transient 
absentments  occasioned  by  yarious  excursions  into  Provence, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Limousin,  where  duty  called  him  to  revisit 
the  objects  of  his  earlier  affection. 

Great  changes  had  meanwhile  taken  place  at  the  ch&teau  of 
Yentadour,  we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  date,  but  very 
probably  soon  after  the  year  1160.  His  former  master  and 
patron  Ebles  III.,  under  the  influence  of  motives  of  which  we 
nave  no  knowledge,  had  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world.  He 
had  crossed  the  Alps  and  retreated  to  the  monastery  of  Mont- 
Cassin,  where  he  aied  in  1170.  In  regard  to  the  Viscountess 
Adelaide,  the  wife  of  Ebles,  we  do  not  know  what  became  of 
her.  The  historian  says  not  a  word  about  her.  But  among 
the  compositions  of  our  poet,  there  is  one  which  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  written  with  reference  to  her,  and 
would  go  to  prove,  that  Bernard's  first  attachment  was  far  from 
bein^  extinct.  I  shall  endeavor  to  translate  a  portion  of  it, 
in  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  in  another  language  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  graceful  sweetness  of  expression, 
that  pervades  the  original  from  'one  end  to  the  other. 

^^  Fair  lady,  he  is  not  susceptible  of  sorrow,  he  was  not  made 
for  love,  be  who  can  part  from  thee  without  a  tear."  * 

^^  The  season  when  the  birds  be^n  to  warble  is  at  hand.  I 
see  the  flax  grow  verdant  in  the  fields  and  the  blue  violet  peep 
forth  behind  the  bushes,  the  streamlets  rolling  clearly  o'er  the 
sand)  where  the  white  flower-de-lis  unfolds  its  blossoms." 

^^  I  have  long  since  been  poor  and  bereft  of  the  blessings  of 
love,  by  the  fault  of  a  cruel  friend,  in  whose  service  Fm  await- 
ing my  end." 

^^  My  own  hand  has  gathered  the  rod,  wherewith  the  fairest 
one  that  ever  lived  now  slays  me.  To  please  her,  to  obey  her, 
I  have  long  Uved  an  exile  from  my  native  soil,  'mid  painful 
desires,  severe  regrets  and  sorry  recompenses." 

*  Baynoiuurd,  yoL  iU.  p.  M.    Piece  Ko.  IX. 

Bell  Monnieli,  aisaeUi  que  ■  part  de  Yoa 
E  non  plonu  gee  non  es  dolotroe, 
Ni  no  tembla  lia  corals  amfei.    .    .    . 
Ail  chant d'anzel comeiiBa la laBoe, 
QuMen  ang  chantar  las  ffnantas  e*ls  aJigros, 
E  pels  cortils  Yel  Yerdelar  los  Us. 
La  blava  flor  que  nais  per  los  bowos, 
£*ls  ria  son  oliur  de  sobre  los  sablosi 
E  lay  s'espan  lablanoa  flore-de-dk. 
Etc.  etc.  etc.— JStf. 
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^*  He  loves  but  little,  who  is  never  iealot»,  loves  little  who  is 
not  generous,  loves  Utde  who  Devei*  lost  his  reason,  loves  little 
who  is  not  |mme  to  sadness^  Fair  tears  of  love  are  worth  HM»*e 
than  its  smiles." 

^^  On  my  knees^  before  my  lidy,  while  she  aclases  me  and 
searches  me  for  wrongs^  I  snpj^eate  for  merej,  my  eyes  suf- 
fused with  tears.  Then  she  heaves^  Sighs  and  makes  me  hope 
again ;  she  kisses  my  mouth  and  eyes,  and  the  pleasure  I  ^en 
experience  is  one  of  the  pleasnres  of  paradise." 

^^I  commend  my  hope  to  God ;  I  recall  again,  bv  memory, 
the  honor  she  once  bestowed  on  me  beneath  tne  orchard 
pine,  at  the  time  she  Conquered  me ;  this  souvenir  eonsoles  me 
and  makes  me  live  again ;  this  hope  renews  the  blossoms  of 
my  vouth." 

The  exalted  tone  of  this  piece^  the  disorder,  the  in^^oherenoe 
of  the  sentimentS)  the  ideas  which  pervade  it,  seem  to  be  the 
natural  effect  of  a  strong  and  deeply-rooted  passion.  It  con* 
tains  verses  and  entiie  couplets  of  most  exqmsite  melody,  and 
such  as  one  can  find  but  few  examples  of,  in  the  most  cultivated 
poets  of  the  best  periods  of  literary  history. 

I  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  excursions  of  Bernard.  We 
have  a  piece  by  him,  composed  in  the  year  1176,  and  addressed 
to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Est,  to  whom  he  eives  the  name 
of  Joannah.  In  this  piece  our  Troubadour  makes  a  very  di#^ 
tinct  aUusion  to  the  battle  of  Lignano,  which  Was  won  by  l^e 
Lombard  league  over  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  ex- 
horting the  latter  in  the  strongest  terms  to  reven^  himself  on 
the  Muftuese  as  ^peedily  ibi  Jiosable,  unless  he  wished  to  for- 
feit completeljr  hiS  power  and  hk  honot«  From  these  indi- 
cations there  iS  very  little  ddubt  but  that  BenUUrd  vi^ted  in 
Italy  the  camps  of  Frederie  L,  tike  ceiort  of  Ferrara,  and  piy>ba- 
bly  several  otners.  In  the  Italiaii  documents  of  the  fliirtemith 
century,  there  are  vet  to  be  found  traditional  vestiffes  of  the 
great  renown,  which  he  had  left  on  Ae  other  side  ot  the  Alps. 

The  time  of  Bernard's  residenoe  at  the  oomrt  of  Baymond  V. 
comprises  the  largest  portion  of  the  life  of  tins  Trotibaoour,  who 
during  this  interval  no  doubt  had  other  adventures  and  other 
amours,  on  which  he  composed  new  songs,  some  of  which  at 
least  must  constitute  a  part  of  those  noW  left  of  him.  But  his 
life  at  the  period  in  question  is  too  little  known  even  to  make 
it  possible  to  connect  it  wilb  a&y  decree  of  probability  to  any 
one  of  the  pieces,  of  whieii  it  was  we  subjeet.  Nevertheless 
these  pieces  possess  attractions  atid  beauty  of  detail  enough  to 
merit  our  notice,  apart  eVen  firom  the  cirouinstances,  to  which 
thev  relate  and  by  which  thef  wete  insnired.  But  the  limits 
of  this  cursory  survey  will  not  admit  of  tneir  insertion. 
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I  will,  liow^er,  traoiBlate  a  very  pleasant  pieee  of  yersifiea* 
tion  and  of  fl^le,  wherein  oar  Troaoadonr  appeam  in  a  new 
situation,  bein^  Reappointed  and  b^^rayed  bj  a  lady,  wlio  had 
at  first  acec^pt^  his  ime  and  serrices. 

^^  I  have  neu^  Ihe  sweet  voice  of  the  wild  nightingale ;  it  has 
entered  my  heart ;  it  softens,  it  allays  its  cares  imd  the  tor- 
ments, which  love  has  inflicted,  and  thus  I  have  at  least  the 
joy  of  another  to  consdie  me/' 

^He  is  Indeed  it  man  of  abject  life,  who  lives  not  in  joy^ 
who  direets  not  his  heart  and  desires  to  love,  when  all  are 
abandoned  to  joy,  when  everywhere  the  songs  of  amatory  glee 
resound,  through  meadows,  groves,  tbrongh  heath  and  plains 
and  thidcet.^' 

^^  And  X,  alas !  whom  love  has  now  forgotten,  unhappy  wtn*' 
derer !  instead  of  my  share  of  this  joy,  have  but  4^agrin  and 
thwartii^s.  Bo  not  tiien  deem  my  conduct  vile,  if  some  ^a* 
courteous  word  escape  me  now.'' 

^^  A  ftedse  and  eruel  di»ne,  unfaithful  and  <rf  wicked  lineage 
betrayed  me,  fmd  betrayed  herself.  She  chose  with  her  own 
hand  the  rod,  wherewith  she  punishes  hersdf;  wd  if  any  one 
asks  her  the  reason  for  her  conduct,  she  chai^ges  me  with  her 
own  self-inflicted  wrongs ;  she  finds  it  just,  that  tlie  last  corner 
obtains  from  her  m<M:«  favors  than  I  could  eVj^  gaiii  with  idl 
my  long  attentions.^ 

^^  I  served  her  truly  to  the  moment,  when  her  heart  became 
unsteady.  But,  since  she  now  rejects  me,  fool  were  I,  did  I 
serve  h^  any  long^.  The  hope  of  Bretons  and  an  unrequited 
service  were  never  good  but  for  ciHiverling  seignior  into 
squire.'* 

^  That  God  might  punish  to  their  desert  lAie  bearers  of  false 
messages.  But  for  tjiese  slanderers,  I  might  have  tasted  of  the 
fruits  of  love.^ 

^^  But  (happy  Of  not  so)  he  is  indeed  a  fool^  who  quarrels 
with  his  lady.  Let  naine  but  pardon  me  and  I  will  pardon  her. 
I  hold  all  l£ose  to  be  impostors,  who  made  nae  spesk  of  her 
insultingly.** 

'^  Yet,  she  has  btsoken  faith  toward  me  so  grievously,  that 
henceforth  I  alijure  her  seigniory.  I  want  no  moje  of  her ; 
rU  speak  no  mote  of  it.  But  if  another  speak  of  it ;  1 11  listen 
willingly,  aoid  finem  mj  very  heart  rejoice  in  it.** 

It  was  probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  UAy  imd  on  the 
subject  of  the  same  treachay,  that  Bernard  composed  another 
piece  of  aof.  couplets,  in  which,  with  inimitable  graxte  and 
naivete,  he  expresses  his  ]^erplexity  in  regwrd  to  the  ecmduct 
which  he  oufifnt  to  maintam  toward  his  unfiuthful  mistress.    I 
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shall  onlj  translate  four  of  these  couplets.*  It  will  be  per- 
ceived from  the  first  of  them,  that  the  author  addresses  himself 
to  some  one  whom  he  consmts  in  relation  to  his  position,  and 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  quality  of  seignior.  This  was  per- 
haps the  count  of  Toulouse,  Baymond  Y.  nimself. 

^^  Giye  me  an  adyice,  mj  lord,  thou  who  art  possessed  of 
sense  and  reason.  A  lady  has  bestowed  on  me  her  lore,  and  I 
too  have  loved  her  long.  But  I  know  now,  I  am  certain,  that 
she  has  chosen  another  friend.  And  if  ever  I  suffered  from 
having  a  compeer  elsewhere,  I  surely  must  from  having  one 
of  this  sort'* 

^^  One  thing  I  hesitate  about  and  feel  uneasy ;  if  I  submit 
with  patience  to  this  wronff  my  lady  does  me,  I  shall  expose 
myseSto  many  sufferings  fif /reproach  the  u^faithM  onSfor 
her  conduct,  I  shall  consider  myself  lost  to  love.  I  fear,  that 
God  will  not  permit  me  after  that  to  invent  either  songs  or  verses." 

*'  Those  perfidious  fair  eves,  which  looked  on  me  so  graciously, 
look  elsewnere  now,  and  m  this  consists  their  great  injustice. 
And  yet  I  never  can  forget  the  honor  they  bestowed  on  me ;  I 
never  can  forset  that  there  was  a  time,  when  among  a  thousand 
round  them,  uey  would  have  seen  but  me." 

^^  Of  the  tears  which  trickle  down  my  eyes  I  still  write  greet- 
ings, the  greetings  which  I  send  to  her,  who  will  ever  be  to  me 
the  fairest  and  most  prepossessing  of  her  kind ;  to  her,  whom  I 
saw  once,  the  time  I  took  my  final  leave,  conceal  her  counten- 
ance, unable  to  give  utterance  to  a  word." 

I  must  cut  short  now  my  examination  and  these  extracts  from 
the  poems  of  Bernard  of  Yentadour.  I  am  aware  (and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me),  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of  producing  a 
just  appreciation  of  productions  so  peculiar  in  their  kmd,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  exnibit  them  more  closely,  more  in  detail  and 
in  their  native  costume,  the  only  one  that  fits  them,  the  only 

*  Bajnonard,  toL  iiL  p.  88.    Piece  No.  XXL    Strophes  1,  3,  6,  and  7. 


Aooesellati  ml,  lenhor, 
Voe  (ra'aTtte  eaber  e  mb  ; 
Una  doaina  m  det  a'amor 
0a*ai  amada  longamen, 
Mas  aras  saiper  yertal 

§iie*lh  a  aatr*amle  prlTat : 
t  anc  de  nnlh  compaako 
Companha  tan  grens  no  m  Is. 

Dnma  ren  soi  en  enrori 
Bt  estan  en  pessamen, 
Qae  loncx  tempts  n'ainral  dolor, 
Blen  aoiMsl  tort  U  cosssn; 
E  s^en  li  die  son  pecoat| 
Tone  mi  per  deseretat 
D*amor :  e  Ja  diens  no  m  do 
Poeis  fim  ren  ni  ohanso. 


Li  snei  belh  hnelh  traidor, 
Qoe  m*eagiiardayaa  tan  gen, 
Aras  esgusrdon  alhor. 
Per  one  ▼  fan  gran  faillimen; 
lias  a*aittn  m*an  gent  hqaratt 
Qae  s*eron  mil  i^nstat. 
Pins  gnwdon  lai  on  lea  so 
Qa*a  selhs  qoe  son  d*enviro. 

Be  Taigna  que  dels  hnelhs  plor 
EMTin  saints  mals  de  cen 
One  tramet  e  la  geiisor 
St  a  la  plus  afinen. 
Mantas  yets  m*es  pneis  membrat 
L'amor  que  m  feti  al  eoi^Jat, 
Qa*ie1  ti  eobrir  sa  fidsso, 
wano  no  m  poo  dire  razo. 
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one  in  which  their  proper  physiognomy  shows  to  advantage. 
But  perhaps  the  mere  consideration  will  be  enon^h  to  awaken 
in  these  poems  an  interest  of  a  far  more  elevatea  nature  tiian 
that  of  hterary  curiosity  only,  that  at  the  epoch  at  which  these 
Provenjal  poets  expressed,  with  so  much  refinement  of  art,  sen- 
timents so  novel,  so  delicate  and  so  complex,  the  rest  of  Enrope 
was  yet  immersed  in  a  state  of  more  than  semi-barbarity,  and 
that  the  first  sign  of  poetic  life  which  it  exhibited  was  tnis  en- 
thusiasm with  which  it  listened  to,  and  reiterated  these  first 
accents  of  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the  South.  We  shall  see  the 
force  of  this  remark  more  clearly,  when  we  shall  have  proceeded 
a  little  further.  At  present  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  add,  to 
finish  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the  life  of  Bernard  de  Yen- 
tadour. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts,  and  Mr.  Baynouard 
has  published  under  the  name  of  this  l^oubadour,  a  piece  writ- 
ten m  Syria  during  the  crusade  of  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion.  But 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  this  piece  is  not  by  Bernard, 
and  that  the  latter  never  took  the  cross. 

He  remained  at  the  court  of  Toulouse  until  the  year  1195, 
when  Baymond  Y.  died.  Bernard,  now  left  without  a  patron, 
and  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  find  a  new  one  without  difficulty, 
or  to  resume  the  life  of  an  itinerant,  retired  to  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Dalon  in  Limousin.  After  t^  the  records  of  his 
life  are  silent.  We  know  that  he  died  there,  but  that  is  all. 
The  year  of  his  decease  is  unknown ;  whether  it  was  near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury must  still  be  a  mere  conjecture. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  worth  our  notice  at  present,  and 
once  for  all,  that  the  most  celebrated  Troubadours  died  nearly 
all  in  the  cloister  and  in  the  habit  of  monks.  *  Soon  worn  out  by 
the  excitement  and  the  agitations  of  a  factitious,  and  we  might 
almost  call  it,  an  extravagant  life,  and  inevitably  seized  hj  re- 
ligious scruples,  they  sel^m  failed,  at  their  decline  of  liie,  to 
take  refuge  in  some  monastenr  of  austere  seclusion,  and  to  con- 
secrate to  God  the  remnant  of  an  existence  which  the  world  and 
love  were  no  longer  willing  to  accept. 
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CHAPTER  X7IL 

?Q|B  LTBDOAJL  F(H&T»r  OF  TB^  7BPiO9AIX>099« 
JI,    AHATOBT    POETKY. 

ASNAUD  D9  HAl^YEIL  AKB  BADCBACD  DB  VAaUEI^AS, 

I  HATE  just  sigQf|]i«ed  Bernard  de  Yentadour  as  one  of  tbe 
first  of  tne  Troubadours  pqosessed  of  j^okis  ^nd  originalibr^ 
He  is,  however,  not  tiie  omj  rqnresentatiye  of  hU  epodi.  Me 
had  man^  rivals,  somewhat  younger  than  himself,  sever^  of 
which  enioyed  quite  as  much,  somo  ev^n  morq  celebrity  than 
he  himself,  and  among  these  th^re  are  some  whom  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  pass  over  in  Qilence. 

Such  are,  in  the  first  jdace,  Giraud  de  Bomeil  and  Amaud 
Daniel,  who  make  Aeir  i^pearance  simultaneously,  as  if  tiiev 
had  been  summoned  by  ^ach  other,  and  each  claims  for  himself 
the  palm  of  Provenj^  poetry.  Bomeil  has  in  his  favor  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those  who  spoke  his  lan- 
guage. In  support  of  Amaud  Daniel  we  can  produce  the  great 
authority  of  Dante  and  of  all  Ae  Italian  poets  of  the  fourteenth 
centur^^,  who  still  preserved  of  Prpvein^ai  jpoetry^  even  after  its 
extinction,  an  immediate  tradition  ftdi  of  mtere9t  and  admin^' 
tioB, 

My  pUm  does  not  admit  of  a  formal  discussion  or  a  solution 
of  tma  question.  It  witt  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak,  And  I 
shall  qpeak  Iq  anotiier  place,  of  Amaud  Daniel  ana  of  Giraud 
de  Bomeil,  but  iMs  must  be  done  separately,  and  they  must  be 
considered  from  points  of  view  entirely  distinct  My  remarks, 
however,  on  both  these  Troubadours  will  contain,  implicitly  at 
least,  a  very  positive  answer  to  the  question  propounded. 

It  is  more  especially  as  a  writer  and  as  ah  innovator  in  the 
style  of  Proven^  poetry,  that  Amaud  Daniel  claims  our  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  therefore  in  the  general  survey  of  that  part 
of  my  subject  that  an  occasion  to  speak  of  him  will  most  natu- 
rally present  itself.  I  hope  to  show  then,  that  judging  him 
merely  from  his  productions  still  in  our  possession,  Amaud 
Daniel  was  but  an  indifferent  poet,  destitute  of  imagination  and 
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of  eentiment,  and  one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  the  de^ 
terioration  of  Provenjal  poetry,  by  redncing  it  to  a  mer^ 
mechanism,  wilhout  any  hieher  aim  than  Aat  of  charming,  or 
at  any  rate  of  astonishing,  me  ear. 

In  reeard  to  Girand  de  Bcmeil,  he  k,  in  my  opinion,  in  spite 
of  his  defects,  the  most  distinguished  of  fhe  Troubadours,  the 
one  who  has  contributed  most  to  ennoble  me  tone  of  Proven^d 
poetry  and  to  idealize  its  eharacter.  When,  tiierefore,  after 
naving  ccmsidered  hifitoricaljy  the  prindpal  l^ranches  of  this 
poetry,  I  dbati,  as  I  propose,  proceed  to  the  attempt  to  give  a 
ffeneral  idea  of  ijt,  by  twing  it  ^ap  at  its  highest  degree  ofper- 
^tion^  and  by  ccmtemplating  it  as  th^  noblest  expression  or  the 
civilizaticm  of  the  Midale  Age,  my  task  will  be  ia  aefiiute  and  an 
easy  one. 

It  will  be  restricted  to  the  examination  of  the  compositions 
of  Oiraud  de  Bomeil.  l^U  th^  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  this 
Troubadomr,  and  I  ^|ill  th^^fore  continue  &e  reyiew  of  the 
most  celeibrated  conte(mp<Mraries  of  Bernard  de  Yentadour. 

1^  four  next  in  distinction  to  those  whom  I  h^re  just  named, 
ere  Piwre  Roger,  Gui  d'Uissel,  Peiroli^  an4  Gkucelm  Faydit, 
of  limouffln  w  of  Auvergne. 

In  the  amatory  pieces  of  Fierce  Roger  I  find  noHiinff  of  suffi* 
ci^it  mterest  to  deserve  citation.  In  regard  to  his  lii^  we  can 
huxily  have  any  more  motive  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  it,  the  moment  we  set  aside  hk  works.  Here  i^  one  trait, 
howev^,  exhibited  by  it,  whidi  X  njiust  notice,  because  it  illus- 
trates a  g&BterBl  fact  of  a  certain  int^:e6t  in  the  history  of  jPro; 
venial  poetay  and  cuitiuse. 

Pierre  Boger  had  received  a  distinguished  education ;  he  was 
a  man  ef  letters,  and  had  once  been  canon  of  CHermont  At 
that  time  this  was  a  position  of  considerable  importance  in 
society.  Kevertheless  Koger  quitted  it  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming a  Jongleur ;  and,  nothing  is  of  p^r^fremeat  occurrence 
than  to  see  derks,  and  men  educated  for  tiie  priesthood,  or  even 
already  engaged  in  the  service  of  tHe  diu^h,  renounce  thdr 
profession  to  become  Troubadours  or  singers  to  the  Troubadours. 
Some  <^ose  this  part  from  motives  of  Tanity ;  others  simply  be- 
cause, top  miserable  and  poor  in  the  condition  of  derks  an^ 
priests,  they  hoped  to  live  a  life  of  greats  ease  and  pleasure  i^ 
the  capaoity  <^f  poets. 

Gui  d'Uissel  is  a  Troubadour,  under  whose  name  the  manu- 
49mpts  contain  a  score  of  toleraUy  degant  pieces,  fiis  life 
preseQts  to  us  a  particular,  which  is  per^iff  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  4iie  Proven^l  poets.  He  had  two  bit^tbero  and  a  cousin^ 
who  ow^ed  together  in  jointttenajucy  th^a^lgniary  of  ihe  ch&teaii 
of  XJissel,  beside  several  others.    A31  four  of  them  possessed  a 
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portion  of  the  talents,  the  union  of  which  was  at  that  time 
necessary  to  constitate  a  poet.  Gni  could  compose  chansons, 
but  no  other  species  of  poetry,  and  he  was  neitner  a  musician 
nor  a  singer.  His  two  oroihers  likewise  only  sacceeded  in  one 
kind  of  poetic  composition,  and  this  was  the  tetuof^  which  they 
were  nnable  either  to  set  to  music  or  to  sin^.  It  was  the  fourtn 
of  their  number,  the  cousin,  who,  himself  unable  to  make 
Terses,  composed  the  music  for,  and  sun^  those  of  the  three 
brothers.  It  was  thus  that  four  distinct  mdividuids  by  their 
united  talents  formed  one  single  Troubadour,  and  this  Trouba- 
dour even  was  scarcely  a  co^^lete  one.* 

iVom  the  poems  of  Gui  d'Uiss^l  I  shall  quote  but  one  coup- 
let, and  curious  enough  it  is,  in  which  the  author  explains  the 
reasons  why  he  had  not  composed  as  many  amatory  pieces  as 
he  had  wished.    He  says : 

^^  I  should  make  songs  much  oftener,  but  I  am  sick  and  weary 
of  constantly  repeating  that  I  weep  and  s^h  from  loye ;  for  all 
the  world  could  say  as  much  at  least  I  mn  would  make  new 
yerses  with  airs  agreeable,  but  I  find  nothing  which  has  not  al- 
ready been  said.  How  shall  I  manage  then  to  supplicate  my 
lady-loye  t  I'll  tell  the  same  thin^  in  another  fashion,  and  thus 
FU  make  my  song  appear  original." 

Gui  d'Uissel  makes  here  a  yery  naiye  confession  of  that  which 
the  majority  of  Troubadours  did  without  any  such  ayowal.  But 
if  this  IS  true,  the  small  number  of  those,  who  had  teJent  and 
indiyiduality  of  character  enough  to  yary  to  some  extent  a 
theme  so  simple,  is  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  admiration. 
^  Peirols  is  the  fourth  of  the  distinguished  Troubadors  who 
were  contemporary  with  Bernard  de  ventadour.  But  I  must 
exempt  myself  from  speaking;  of  them  here,  until  I  shall  haye 
reported  some  highly  finishM  productions  of  theirs  under  an- 
other diyision  of  m^  subject  There  remains,  therefore,  but  a 
word  more  to  be  said  on  Gaucelm  Faydit 

This  is  one  of  the  Troubadours,  of  whom  we  possess  the 

freatest  affluence  of  pieces.  These  pieces  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ighly  wroughti  of  a  finish  habitually  elegant  sometimes  per- 
fect. But  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  mignt  be  called  in* 
spired,  nothing  proceeds  from  an  original  sentiment;  all  is 
imitation  and  study  for  effect.  The  report  of  the  Proyen$al 
traditions,  or  the  impression  produced  by  these  pieces  on  con- 
temporary minds  is  quite  remarkable.  ^^  Gaucelm  Faydit," 
they  say,  ^^  went  about  the  world  for  twenty  years,  without 

•B  Vvm  de  sot  ftrairei  %iitL  mom  K  EMm  •  Taiitn  w  Psira,  e'l  eoxla  «Tla  nom  h 
BUM.  B  tog  quatre  si  eron  teotedor.  BvQiilsltrobft¥aboBMe«HO0,SNEIlMboiiMi 
tenioti  w  EblM  lai  inalM  teiMot,  w  Peire  eanttTs  tot  mumt  els  trobAvaii.  The  blo- 
gtmpha  adds  In  conelosf on :  •*Mts  lo  legMi  del  Pups  8  feti  Jtmr  que  nsis  no  feses 
eUBos;  Bper  lul UOsset lo trobar  el  eantar."  Bajaooardf  toL  t.  p.  lU^-JSd, 
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succeeding  in  making  either  his  son^  or  himself  acceptable  and 
welcome,'  *  Tbid  is  an  evidence  that  the  public  of  the  Trou- 
badours made  much  nicer  distinctions  in  their  poetry  than  we 
could  make  in  our  daj^  and  there  are  many  other  facts  which 
might  be  cited  in  support  of  this  remark.  There  are  yet  ex- 
tant, for  example,  several  amatory  pieces  from  the  pen  of  a 
Tfroubadour,  Deudes  de  Prades  by  name,  which  modem  critics 
would  be  tempted  to  rank  among  the  most  agreeable.  We 
will  see  now,  what  the  judges  of  the  time  say  in  re^rd  to 
them.  ^^  His  songs  did  not  proceed  from  love ;  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  they  produced  no  favorable  impression  on  the 
world ;  they  were  not  sungat  all."t 

Abnaud  de  Marveil.— ^Che  group  of  Troubadours,  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  belongs  ^  the  northern  portion  of  the 
countries  of  tne  Provencal  tongue,  to  Auvergne  namely,  and 
to  Limousin,  countries,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provemce 
properly  so  called,  those  of  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  and  of  the 
plam  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Mediterranean,  desi^ated, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  name  of  ultramontane,  a  denommation 
perfectly  just  and  appropriate. relatively  to  themselves. 

But  although  the  most  ancient  Troubadours  now  known  to 
us  are  incontestably  included  in  this  group,  yet  these  were  not 
the  provinces  in  which  the  poetry  of  chivafry  had  originated. 
This  poetry  was  there  but  an  adopted  one ;  it  was  an  acquired 
poetry,  bom  further  toward  the  South,  closer  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Pyrenees.  This  is  a.  question  to 
which  I  shall  return  perhaps  hereafter,  but  which  at  present  J 
can  waive  without  any  inconvenience. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  that  in  the  countries,  which  have 
since  that  time  been  known  under  the  name  of  Lower  Langue* 
doc,  there  existed  at  quite  an  early  day  several  schools  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  of  which  the  one  at  Toulouse  is  the  earliest 
known  to  us.  Giraud  le  Roux,  that  knightiy  Troubadour, 
whom  I  have  already  desimated  as  one  of  those  who  composed 
verses  during  the  first  hau  of  the  twelfth  century,  durm^  the 
interval  between  the  count  of  Poitiers  and  Bernard  de  Venta- 
dour,  this  Giraud  le  Boux,  I  say,  belonged  to  that  school ;  he 
is  its  earliest  alumnus,  but  not  its  founder. 

Without  giving  an  acoovmt  of  these  different  schools,  and 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  them  respectiv€3y,  one  may 
very  aptly  form  a  separate  group  of  the  Troiibaaours,  who 

*  **  Mot  fon  lone  temps  desastnies  de  doe  e  d'onor  «  pe]ixe.giM  plv  de  XX  ani  uiet 
per  lo  mon  qa*ei  ni  sas  cansoB  no  foro  grazits  ni  Tolifvu.*'    Bajmonard,  toL  t.  p.  168. 

f  **  E  fet  eaasos  per  len  de  trobar ;  mas  no  moTian  ben  4*aaior.  Per  que  non  ayian 
aabor  entre  la  gen,  ni  no  foron  cantados,  ni  graiidas."  Baynonard :  roi.  t.  p.  126.— 

JCrO. 
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receiyed  their  profeasdonal  trauuDj^  there  during  the  second  half 
of  the  twelfili  centwjr ;  axid  in  this  ffroap  I  liijbS:  I  may  include 
Amand  de  Manrdl,  notwitfa«taacung  ne  was  bom  ont  of  the 
Gironde,  and  this  because  he  qp^it  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Lower  Lan^piedoc,  beeause  he  died  Ihere,  and  composed 
(here  all  that  is  now  known  <Mf  him.  Of  all  the  Troabadonrs 
of  tlds  epoch,  and  of  this  part  of  the  Sonlh,  he  is  the  one,  in 
whose  compositions  we  find  the  greatest  am(Hmt  of  s^itimeat, 
of  sweetness  and  of  elegance. 
Amaad  was  from  Manreil,  a  <Mtean  of  the  diocese  of  Peri* 

ford.  Though  bom  in  an  obscure  condition  and  in  novertj, 
e  had  received  all  the  education  which  the  a^  afforded,  and 
had  learnt  the  Latin.  Haying  entered  by  the  aid  of  it  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  ez^*cise  of  it;  but 
weary  at  last  of  the  uneasiness,  and  p^haps  of  the  obscuritr|r  in 
which  he  yegetated,  be  resolyed  to  apply  himself  to  the  culture 
of  poetry,  and  set  <nit  on  his  errantry  in  quest  of  fortune  and 
adventures.* 

He  had  already  travelled,  over  many  a  country  and  iH»ited 
many  a  castle,  when  his  good  or  evil  star  brougnt  him  to  the 
court  of  Rogers,  sumamed  Taillefer  (the  ironndiaped),  the  vis- 
count of  B^ers,  and  father  to  the  one  whom  the  count  of 
Montfort  consigned  to  such  a  wretched  end  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  horrible  war  against  the  Albigenses.  Sogers  was 
a  valiant  knight,  at  whose  court  everybody  plumed  himself  on 
his  el^ance  of  manners  and  his  gallanlTy.  He  had  manied  in 
the  year  1171,  Addaide,  daughter  of  Kaymond  Y.,  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Countess  de  Burlatz, 
because  she  had  been  bom  in  die  castie  of  that  name. 

Amaud  entered  the  serviee  of  the  countess,  but  we  do  not 
see  very  well  in  what  capacity.  Hjs  biographer  says,  that  he 
was  an  exedlent  siuj^  and  reader  of  romancesif  words,  the 
predse  import  of  which  I  do  not  see,  but  which  seem  to  sig- 
nify sometning  &reign  to  the  condition  and  px)fession  of  the 
Troubadour  or  lon^feur.  It  was,  howev^,  only  by  his  poetry 
that  he  distingi^Bb^  himself  at  the  comt  of  ]Besiers.  After 
having  become  enamored,  and  very  smoudy  Clamored,  ci 
the  countess,  he  composed  on  her  several  pieces,  rCTdarkable 
for  their  grace  and  tenderness.  But  unlike  the  other  Trouba- 
dours in  this  respect,  he  neith^  dared  to  avow  himself  tiie 
author  of  these  pieces,  nor  to  teU  the  countess  tbat  he  had  made 
them  out  of  love  to  her ;  he  gave  them  as  the  work  of  an  un- 
known authcH",  and  enjoyed  in  silence  the  pleasure  with  which 
everybody  listened  to  them. 

*  Compvt  the  ProTen^al  aecoant  Baynoiiard,  toI.  t.  p.  i&.~~Ed, 
t  "  Aqael  Amaats  e  cantava  be  e  legia  be  romana.  "—£<?. 
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Among  the  pieces  by  Amaud,  which  hare  come  down  to  ns, 
we  easily  recognize  some  of  those,  which  he  composed  daring 
this  first  period  of  his  amours.  I  give  here  two  stansae  firoin 
one  of  them,  which  indicate  his  situation  tolerably  well^  but  in 
which  his  poetic  talent  is  not  vet  fully  developed* 

"  Fair  and  pleasant  lady,  thy  ffreat  bMuty,  thjr  ruddy  com- 
plexion, thy  accomplishments  and  courteous  qualities  give  me 
the  knowledge  and  ih^  occasion  to  sing«  But  my  great  fear  and 
agitation  prevent  me  from  saying,  that  it  is  of  you  I  sing ;  and 
I  Know  not  what  would  betide  me  from  mv  songs,  whether  it 
would  be  for  my  ben^t  or  my  misfortune.'' 

"  Yes  lady,  I  love  thee  secretly,  and  no  one  id  aware  of  thid, 
but  Love  and  I  myself.  Thou  even  thyself  tat  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  since  I  dare  not  speak  to  thee  in  private,  I  ihall  at  least 
address  thee  in  my  songs*" 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  iheito  songs,  Amaud  de  Mar- 
veil  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pursuing  the  rest  of  his 
adventure  in  his  proper  name  and  person.  He  composed  a  new 
song  for  the  countess,  quite  as  impassioned  ds  the  others,  and 
of  which  he  avowed  himself  the  author*  This  wds  tantamount 
to  declaring  himself  the  author  of  all  the  previous  ones.  In 
spite  of  a  certain  naive  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression, 
this  new  song  is  still  quite  mediocre ;  and  I  should  nave  no- 
thing to  say  of  it  unless  it  constituted  an  era  in  the  life  of  our 
Troubadour.  Here  are  the  first  three  couplets;  and  this  is 
more  than  is  necessary  to  give  its  leading  idea* 

"  Koblelady,  thy  ingenuous  worth,  which  I  cannot  forget,  thy 
way  of  looking  and  ofsmiling,  thy  fair  appearances,  cause  me 
(better  than  iltnow  how  to  express)  to  heave  a  si^h  firom  my 
inmost  heart ;  and  if  goodness  and  mercy  plead  not  in  my 
behalf  before  you,  I  know  that  it  will  make  me  die."* 

^'  I  love  thee  without  dissimulation,  Without  deception  and 
with  constancy.  I  love  thee  more  than  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
This  is  the  only  thing  I  eOuld  be  guilty  of  ammst  thy  wishes.  Oh 
lady  of  m^  heart,  If  in  this  respect  I  should  appear  to  err, 
pardon  this  fault  of  mine." 


*  Le  PftTMisse  oecifanieii,  pag^e  16. 

"  La  fhuica  oaptett^nsa 
Qa'iea  non  poso  ebfidar, 
£1  do8  lis  6  resgar, 
El  semblan  qaeoa  yi  far, 
ICi  fiui,  domna  Talena, 
Helhor  qa'iea  no  sai  air, 
Ins  el  cor  anspirar :    . 
E  si  per  me  noas  yens 
Meteea  e  caoaimeiui. 
Tern  que  m  n'er  a  morir." 

*'  Ses  ffietih  6  ees  ^hensa 
Vos  am,  e  ses  cor  var 


Al  meild  qa*om  pot  pesMf. 
D'aJtan  none  ana  foraar 
Per  Tostres  mandamens. 
Ai  1  domna  cni  dezb, 
8i  eoDoiflseta  iiisa  par 
Qae  sia  faUimem 
Qoar  T08  aoi  he  Tokiis, 
Snf^ts  m*  aqfieai  fallir." 

<<  Domiia,  pst  gnok  temenia, 
Tan  TIM  iiii  ens  ten  car, 
Nona  tarn  eatiera  pregar.**  etc.,  etc. 

—Ed. 
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'^  It  is  with  great  fear  tliat  I  love  thee,  and  I  not  even  yen- 
tnre  to  ask  a  fiavor.  Still  it  is  better  to  love  an  obscure  man, 
who  knows  how  to  please  and  to  conceal  the  favors  love  be- 
stows, and  to  feel  grateful  for  the  honor  done  him,  than  some 
great  personage,  displeasing  and  nngratefnl,  who  thinks  that  all 
3ie  world  is  to  obey  him.'* 

The  countess  of  Burlatz  not  only  was  not  offended  bj  this 
confession  of  the  Troubadour,  but,  according  to  the  biographer 
of  the  latter,  whose  naifve  words  I  cannot  do  better  than 
reproduce,  ^^6he  listened  to  his  prayers  and  received  them 
graciously ;  the  poet  himself  she  put  m  harness  ?that  is  to  say, 
me  furnished  him  with  handsome  garments  ana  with  horses) 
and  encoura^d  him  to  find  iprobar)  and  to  sing  of  her.''* 

The  majority  of  the  pieces,  which  we  possess  of  Amaud  de 
Marveil,  were  composed  in  this  situation,  which  permitted  him 
to  aspire  from  wish  to  wish,  from  prayer  to  prayer,  up  to  the 
highest  favors,  which  his  lady  was  permitted  to  accord  unto  her 
friend ;  and  ihis  progression  of  chivalric  love  is  indicated  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  the  pieces  in  question. 

The  first  of  them  are  still  the  expression  of  a  timid  love, 
scarcely  exhibiting  a  ray  of  hope  across  his  many  longings.  I 
will  select  a  few  passages  from  them,  deciding,  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  do,  less  m  favor  of  those  which  are  intrinsicallv  the 
most  beautiful,  than  of  those  which  offer  the  greatest  facilities 
for  translation. 

'  '^  As  the  fish  have  their  life  in  the  waters,  so  I  have  and  al- 
ways shall  have  mine  in  love.  Love  made  me  choose  a  lady, 
through  whom  I  live  contented,  without  expecting  anv  other 
good.  Her  v^alue  is  so  high,  that  I  cannot  say,  whemer  I  derive 
most  pride  or  shame  from  it ;  these  are  two  things  which  love 
has  both  united  in  me,  and  that  so  well,  that  measure  and  reason 
lose  nothing  by  their  blending." 

'^  Fair  laoy,  thou  whose  steps  are  guided  by  joy  and  youth, 
wert  thou  never  to  love  me,  I  still  would  love  thee  always ;  'tis 
love  would  have  it  so,  and  I  cannot  resist.  I^s  love,  that 
knowing  me  to  serve  thee  truly  with  all  my  heart,  has  taught 
me  methods  of  approaching  thee.  I  touch  thy  hand  in 
thought  and  I  impress  a  thousand  kisses ;  and  this  delight  is 
sweet ;  no  jealous  rival  can  deprive  me  of  it."t 

*  "  E  la  comtefta  bob  TeimiiTet.  aai  eateBdet  bos  prees  e  los  reeevp  e  los  gnzic ; 
6*1  mes  6B  anies,  e  8«t  U  baodeia  d«  trolwr  e  de  eaatar  d'eOa.   ilqfii.  t.  p.  45."— ^tf. 
t  BajBonard,  toL  iii.  p.  SOT.    Pleoe  No.  IL  Strophes  1,  9^  4. 

Si  earn  li  pels  aa  ob  Talgsa  lor  yfda,  TaBt  ea  yaleas  qae,  qnaa  bea  m'o  cossir, 

L*ai  lea  ea  joj  •  tots  tempt  la  i  anrai,  M *eB  Bays  ergoellis  e*B  orevs  handUtati ; 

Qa*amori  m*a  iUt  ea  tal  doaiaa  ohansir  Si  s  teaoa  Joiaa  amors  e  Jon  amdos 

DOB  Tia  Jaazeas  sol  del  respieft  qa*  lea  Qae  rea  ao  i  pert  mesara  ai  rasos. 
a*sl; 
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Good  lady,  endowed  with  every  accomplishmenty  thou  do8t 
surpass  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with  so  far,  that  with  thee  I 
should  rather  long  and  languish  than  enjoy  from  another  all  tiiaA 
a  lover  can  claim.  I  am  content  with  tnis,  so  much  I  am  afraid 
of  not  obtaining  more.  And  yet  I  do  not  despair  of  this 
entirely  ;  for  I  have  often  seen  at  powerful  courts  tne  poor  ma& 
overwhelmed  with  gifts  magnificent" 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  couplets  from  another  piece  of 
Amaud's,  remarkable  for  its  extremely  graceful  versification 
and  as  being  one  of  those  pieces,  where  imt  taste  for  antithesis 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  which  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
became  a  preponderating  characteristic  in  Provencal  poetry, 
from  whence  it  passed  over  into  the  poetry  of  die  Italians  and 
Oatalonians. 

^^  Mv  lady,  thou  art  pressing  me  so  sorely,  thou  and  my  pas- 
sion, that  I  dare  not  love  thee,  and  still  I  cannot  help  it  The 
one  incites,  the  other  stops  me  ;  the  one  emboldens,  the  other 
intimidates.  I  dare  not  ask  thee  for  joy  or  favor.  I  am  like 
the  warrior  mortally  wounded,  who,  though  he  knows  he'll  die, 
combats  still  bravely.  I  call  on  thee  for  mercy  from  a  heart, 
that  is  surrendered  to  despair."* 

"  Let  thy  exalted  worth  not  prove  my  ruin,  the  worth  which 
I  have  done  my  best  to  extol  and  celebrate.  From  the  first 
moment  I  beheld  thee,  I've  consecrated  all  my  knowledge  and 
my  power  to  the  enhancement  of  thy  fame.  Of  these  Fve  made 
men  speak  and  listen  in  many  a  noble  place ;  and  if  thou 
wouldst  condescend  to  be  a  little  grateful,  1  should  demand  no 
other  guerdon  but  thy  friendship." 

^^  Dost*  thou  desire  to  know  the  wroi^  and  all  the  injuries,  of 
which  thou  canst  accuse  me  and  compbin  ?    It  is  that  I  have 

Belha  domna,  evi  joys  e  Jovens  giiida.  Bona  domna,  de  tots  boi  atei  eomplida, 

Ja  no  m'amets,  totz  temps  vos  araarat,  Tant  eta  valens  part  laa  maikon  qn'iea  sai, 

Qa*amors   o  toI  tos  cni  no  m  pneso  MaisamdeToslotalantoldeiir 

goandir;  Qae  d*aatr'  arer  tot  so  qa*a  drat  •*€•- 
E  qnar  conois  qn'iea  am  ab  eor  verai,  chai ; 

Hostra  m  de  yos  de  tal  gniza  Jamsir :  D'aisso  n*al  pro,  qnar  torn  el  pins  Calhir, 

Pensan  vos  baSs  e  ns  maney  e  ns  embras ;  Pero  non  su  del  tot  deseqierats, 

Aqaest  doma6ia  m*ea  dona  e  can  e  bos,  Qn'en  rioas  oortz  ai  vist  mantas  sazos 

E  nol  me  pot  vedar  negns  gekw.  Fanbr*  enreqnir  e  recebre  grans  dos.^-JStf. 

*  Baynonard,  toL  iiL  p.  223.    Stropbes  1,  3,  4,  5. 

1.  8i  m  destreidieta,  dona,  tos  et  amors      6.  Vostre  gen  cors,  vostra  frssea  colors, 

Qa'  amar  no  ns  ans,  ni  no  m'en  pnesc  E*l  dons  esgnarta  plaaenB  qnem  sabeta 

estraiie ;  faire 

L'ns  m^eneanssa,  Tantre  m  fid  re*  Vos  mi  fan  tan  dea&rar  6  Toler, 

manor,  Qn'ades  tos  sm  on  plus  m'en  desssper ; 

L'ns  m'enardis,  e  I'antre  m  ted  temer ;  £  si  folbei,  qnar  4Ml«ite  sai  partir : 

Preyar  no  as  ans  per  enten  de  janair,  Mas  qnant  me  pad*  qnals  eti  qne  m  lUti 
Aiasi  enm  selh  qn^w  nafrata  per  morir,  langnir, 

Sap  qae  morta  es,  e  pero  si  s  combat,  Coasir  Tonor,  et  obUd  la  fondat, 

Vos  clam  merce  ab  cor  dezeaperat.  E  tog  mon  ttOL  e  aeo  ma  Tolnntat— £i{. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 
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beauty  does  not  correspond  with  the  interest  of  its  motive ;  and 
iudced  we  can  say  as  iiiiieh  of  the  majority  of  the  pieccB  com- 
posed in  honor  of  Beatrice.  AH  of  them  contain  line  versos  of 
an  energetiK  and  lively  turn,  but,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
inherent  monotony  of  this  species  of  poetry  and  to  surpass  ante- 
rior examples,  the  author  resorted  to  pedantic  accessories 
foreign  to  the  character  and  ohject  of  all  sentimontai 
poetry, 

Tliere  is  an  interesting  circnnistance  to  he  noticed  in  the  life 
of  liamband  de  Vaqueiras,  This  Troubadour  had  read  a  large 
nomher  of  romances  or  chivalric  epopees,  and  he  somewhere 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  possesBed  a  collection  of  them. 
Excessively  fond  of  this  kind  of  reading,  he  thought  he  was 
doing  wonders  by  interweaving  in  his  c/iansons  tPammr  allu- 
sions (sometimes  of  considerable  lengtli)  to  tlie  heroes  of  those 
romances  and  to  tlieir  adventures.  It  is  true  he  did  nothing 
more  in  this  respect  than  follow  the  example  of  the  earlier 
Troubadours ;  but  that  wliich  among  the  latter  was  but  an  or- 
nament and  an  accessory  in  their  amatory  songs,  appears  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  bis,  to  such  an  extent  do  they  abound 
in  comparisons,  simUes  and  allusions  derived  from  the  action 
of  tlie  poetic  romances  at  tbat  time  in  vogue.  Tliia  is  a  serious 
blemiBli,  but  a  blemish  which  renders  the  compositions,  in 
which  it  occurs,  extremely  valuable  to  the  Iiistory  of  the  Pro- 
vencal epopee. 

The  gallant  pieces,  in  which  Earahaud  exhibits  most  talent 
are  those  in  which  be  gives  vent  to  his  spite  on  account  of  hia 
frequent  misadveutores  in  love ;  for  ho  successively  became 
obnoxions  and  reconciled  again,  not  only  to  his  fair  Beatrice 
but  also  to  other  ladies ;  and  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  in 
regard  to  the  connection  subsisting  between  these  disagree- 
ments and  the  different  pieces,  of  which  they  formed  tlio  tlieme. 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  translating  two  of  these  pieces,  the  mo- 
tive of  which  is  sufficiently  clear.  In  the  first  of  them,  he  dis- 
closes his  intentiOD  of  tnnung  knight-errant  out  of  ^te  agunst 
a  faithless  mistresB,  who  prooably  was  a  certain  lady  de  Tor- 
tone,  with  whom  he  is  known  to  have  had  intrigaee  and 
qnarrele. 

"  Love  and  my  lady  have  bn^en  faith  with  me  in  rain,  and 
^nt  me  under  bui ;  helieve  not  that  I  on  that  aceoant  fei^t  to 
sing,  that  I  suffer  my  honor  to  be  forfeited,  Uiat  I  reoosnce  uiy 
cloriom  enteiprise,  or  that  I  do  not  ctosa  Ae  monntaina,  aaX 
aid  formerly." 

"Galloping,  trotting,  leajong,  miming,  TigilB,  fatigne  and 
bardahipB  will  besoeforth  be  my  pasBme.  i^meA  wiui  wood, 
with  iron,  steel,  Fll  brave  both  beat  and  cold ;  the  wooda  and 
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by-patha  shall  be  mj  habitation ;  m-ventes  and  desoorta  mj 
Boxkgs  of  loVe ;  I  will  protect  the  feeble  against  the  strong."* 

^*  X  et  stiOUi  it  would  i;>e  an  honor. for  me  to  find  a  noble  ladjTf 
beautiful,  engaging,  o?  nmtchless  worthy  who  would  not  take 
delight  in  my  mistortunei  who  were  not  volatile  nor  credulous 
of  scandal ;  who  would  not  make  one  supplicate  too  long ;  I 
^ould  consent  to  love  her  willinglYi  if  so  it  nleased  her ;  and 
to  love  thus  would  yet  redeem  my  happiness* 

^^  My  reason  has  got  at  last  the  mastery  oW  my  folly,  which 
for  a  whole  year  possessed  me,  on  account  of  an  unfaithful  one 
of  an  ignoble  heart  The  glory  of  arms  has  such  attractions 
now,  that  it  suffices  to  give  me  joy  and  to.  dispel  any  disap- 

E ointment  despite  of  love,  despite  my  lady  and  my  feeble 
eart ;  I  have  now  shakw  off  the  yoke  of  all  the  three,  and  I 
shall  hencrforth  learn  to  act  without  their  aid."  * 

^^  I  shall  learn  the  art  of  serving  well  in  war,  among  emperors 
and  kings,  to  spread  abroad  the  rumor  of  mv  bravenr,  to  bring 
good  witn  the  lance  and  with  the  sword.  Toward  Montferrat, 
or  here,  toward  Forcalquier,  Fll  live  by  warfare,  like  the  chief 
of  a  band.  Since  I  derive  no  benefit  from  love,  I'll  bid  fare- 
well to  it,  and  let  itself  sustain  the  prejudice." 

The  second  piece,  composed  in  nearly  the  same  strain  of  sen- 
timent as  the  preceding,  is  inferior  to  it  neither  in  point  of 
vivacity  nor  in  point  of  harmony  of  expressioi^  and  is  perhaps 
still  more  curious  from  the  fact  of  its  snowing  us  in  a  stronger 
light,  how  much  a  chevali^  even  in  the  greatest  paroxysms  of 
amorous  disappointment  and  chagrin  would  still  respect  the 
general  ideas  of  his  times  on  the  moral  importance  ana  neces- 
sity of  love.    I  give  here  three  or  four  of  tne  better  couplets : 

^'  A  man  may  still,  if  he'll  but  take  tiie  pains,  be  happy  and 
rise  in  worth,  and  yet  dispense  with  love :  he  has  oidy  to  goaid 
himself  against  baseness,  and  conc^itrate  Mi  powers  on  doing 
right  Thus,  therefore,  though  love  m#y  £sil  me,  I  still  persist 
in  actiuff  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  for  my  having  lost  my 
love  ana  lady,  I  would  not  iJso  lose  mj  price  or  worth :  without 
a  lady  and  without  love,  I  wish  to  live  a  brave  and  himored 
life,  I  do  not  wiidi  to  make  two  evils  out  of  one." 

^^  Yet  stUl,  if  1  renounce  love  entirely,  I  am  aware  that  I 

*  Bftyaovtrcl*  toL  r.  p.  419,  irhtre  onlj  tbe  following  stropte  <f  Udi  diaoMft  h 
given: 

Gtlop  e  trot  •  sant  e  con, 

Velhan  e  maltnit  e  afan 

Beron  mei  Bojom  derenan 

B  sofrirai  ftnega  e  ealors, 
A-nnata  de  ftaat  e  de  fer  e  d'aeitr ; 
E  mo8  oatal  seran  bosc  e  lemdier 
E  mas  cansos  sirveiiteB  e  deaeorta, 
B  maatenrai  loa  frevola  ooatra  1i  tatiB*^Ed, 
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renounce  the  highest  ffood.  Love  betters  even  the  best  and 
can  impart  a  value  to  &e  worst.  It  can  make  cowards  brave, 
the  unconth  boor  a  gracefol,  courteous  man ;  it  has  made  many 
a  poor  man  rise  to  power.  Since  love  then  is  possessed  of  so 
great  virtue,  I  willingly  would  love,  I,  who  am  so  envious  of 
merit  and  of  honor,  would  love,  if  I  were  loved." 

"  Nevertheless,  let  us  leave  love  alone !  Love  delights  more 
in  taking  than  in  giving ;  for  one  eood  he  inflicts  a  hundred 
ills,  and  for  one  pkasure  a  thousand  pangs ;  he  never  confers 
glory  without  reverses.  But  let  him  manage,  as  may  seem 
good  to  him,  I  want  no  more  either  of  his  smiks  or  of  his  tears, 
either  of  his  pleasures  or  of  his  sorrows.  Let  us  be  nothing, 
neither  bad  nor  good ;  and  let  us  leave  love  alone." 

Surely  the  man  who  said  things  like  these,  who  said  them 
nearly  seven  centuries  ago,  and  above  all,  who  said  them  in  the 
capacity  of  master  of  a  most  delicate  art,  in  full  and  sonorous 
verses,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  the  happiest  audacities 
of  language  and  of  style,  was  by  no  means  an  ominary  poet. 

From  tne  moment  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  marquis 
of  Montferrat,  the  life  of  Kambaud  de  Vaqueiras  was  a  very 
active  and  a  very  stirring  one,  almost  equally  divided  between 
poetry  and  warfare,  between  the  adventures  of  love  and  those 
of  chivalry.  Of  the  two  the  latter  are  best  known,  as  being 
connected  with  the  actions  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  GaC 
lant,  ambitious  of  renown,  enterprising  and  clever,  this  seignior 
acted  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  his  time,  which  was  far  above 
the  material  resources  of  his  power. 

In  1202,  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  having  died  the 
moment  he  was  going  to  depart  for  Syria  as  the  chief  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  army  of  crusaders,  the  barons  who  had 
arrayed  themselves  under  his  banner  were  obliged  to  elect 
anotner  head.  Their  choice  fell  on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
who  accepted  this  honor  and  deserved  it.  In  1204,  the  cru- 
saders marched  on  to  Venice  under  his  conduct,  whence  they 
expected  to  embark  in  vessels  of  the  Republic,  and  with  Vene- 
tian supplies. 

By  what  singular  accidents  this  army,  instead  of  landing  in 
Syria,  directed  its  course  toward  Constantinople,  how  it  took 
that  city,  how  it  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  effected  a  pieurtition  of  the  provinces  among  its 
leaaers,  is  already  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
The  marquis  of  Montferrat  received  the  kingdom  of  Thessalo- 
nica  as  his  share,  where  he  established  himself  immediately, 
and  whence  he  made  a  descent  on  Greece,  and  conquered  the 
whole  of  it. 

Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras,  who  had  followed  the   marquis, 
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served  him  faithfully  in  every  encounter  and  in  all  his  wars, 
and  obtained  as  a  reward  for  his  services  a  vast  and- rich  fief  in 
the  new  kin^om,  thus  ruling  rapidly  ft<ym  the  condition  of  a 
poor  chevalier  to  that  of  a  puissant  lord. 

There  was  something  in  this  new  position  wherewith  to 
satisfy  the  love  of  glory  and  the  chivalnc  vanity  of  Bamband. 
Nevertheless,  situated  as  he  was  so  far  from  his  native  land,  in 
a  perilous  state  of  things,  so  difierent  from  that  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  to  whose  Ian- 

fuage  and  manners  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  he  could  not 
elp  deploring  his  absence  from  Provence  and  from  Italy,  and 
to  recall  to  memory  with  melancholy  musings  the  days  that 
had  but  too  rabidly  glided  away  in  the  gallant  courts  of  those 
two  countries,  m  which  he  haa  been  a  welcome,  an  honored 
and  admired  gnest,  wherever  the  fame  of  his  songs  had  pre- 
ceded him.  He  remembered  more  especially  his  former  loves ; 
they  flitted  through  his  mind  in  a  somewhat  promiscuous  order 
and  as  vividly  as  ever,  and  paramount  amoni^  all  these  tender 
souvenirs  was  that  of  his  Bea/u  Chevalier^  of  wat  amiable  Bea- 
trice, whose  tenderness  and  indulgence  had  €K>imtituted  his  first 
incentive  to  glory. 

Hus  was  a  thoroughly  poetic  disposition  of  mind,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  actualfy  insj^ired  several  pieces,  all  of  which  are 
now  unfortunately  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one*  only,  which 
on  that  account  is  so  much  the  more  curious.  I  propose  to 
translate  the  whole  of  it,  although  it  is  somewhat  long.  Its 
lustorical  interest  enhances  its  poetical  still  more. 

^  Winter  nor  spring-time,  calm  weather,  nor  the  foliage  of 

*  Raynonard,  vol.  It.  p.  276.    Piece  ZTV.    Strophes  1,  2, 3,  4,  6,  7. 


No  m*affrad*iTerDs  ni  pascon, 
Ni  clar  temps  ni  Aielhs  de  craarricz, 
Qaar  mo8  enans  me  par  destricx 
E  totz  mo8  magera  gangs  dolon ; 
E  son  maltrtg  tog  mei  leser 
E  dezeaperst  mei  esper ; 
E  si  m  Bol  amors  e  aompneyB 
Tener  gnay  plus  que  Taigiia'l  peyi ; 
E  pus  d'amdiii  me  nd  paititi, 
Ciun  hom  eTSsellAti  e  marrlts. 
Tot'antra  inda  m  iemMft  morte 
E  tot  ftatre  J07  desoonorli. 

Poa  d'amor  m'eaftilUdftI  flon 

E'i  dons  friig  el  graa  e  Fespicz, 

Don  jansTaD  plasent  prediez, 

E  prets  m'en  en  sobray'  et  honors, 

E  m  fozia  entr*el8  pros  caber, 

Era  m  fai  d'ant  en  oas  chaser; 

E  si  no  m  semblesfols  eefrejs, 

Qa'ien  for'esteyns  e  relenqiuts 

E  perdnts  en  fags  et  en  digs, 

Lo  Jom  qne  m  Tenc  I0  desconorts 

One  no  m  merma,  enm  qne  m'esforts. 
•  m  *  • 


6  Anc  Alizaadrei  no  ftti  cots, 
Ni  Karies  ni'l  zMiLedoyoz 

Tant  honrat:  ai'I  eoms  k  Aimericz, 
Ni  Botiaa  i»  Me  ponhedora. 
No  MSlmnitaii  gen  conqnerer 
Ite  lie  enperi  per  poder 
Oonnoa,  don  pneia  nostra  leys ; 
Qn*eBm«ridoni  e  dnez  e  reya 
Atem  ngs,  e  castels  gamits 
Pres  dels  Tnrox  e  dels  Arabits ; 
Bt  Aborts  loa  camia  e'ls  ports 
Be  Brandia  tro  al  brats  BanhJorti. 

7  Bonos  one  m  ral  oonqtrfts  ni  licora  ? 
Qa*ien  Ja  m  tenia  per  pins  licz, 
Qoant  era  amati  ellraiBicz, 

B  m  payssiaeevles'Mieni; 
N'amava  mala  atid  plaser 
One  sal  graa  Utirt  gnui  arer ; 
Qn'adea  enpilK  iMapoders  ereya, 
N'ai  maior  fir'iib  me  meseis ; 
Pna  mos  BeOk  CsTaliers  grasits 
E  Jeysm'es  hmhals  e  fai&s, 
Don  no  m  yenra  iamais  conorts ; 
For  qfi^tM  mayor  rira  e  pins  forts.--^il. 
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the  desert  have  an^ht  now  to  delight  me.  Mj  good  adven- 
tares  appear  to  me  misfortimes,  my  greatest  pleasures  sovrces  of 
mef.  All  my  leisure  is  fiatigae^  my  expectations  are  but 
despair.  Love  and  its  service  Jcept  me  as  merry  as  a  fish  in 
the  water :  but  since  the  time,  when,  like  a  man  in  exile  and 
proscribed,  I  have  diyorced  myself  firom  love,  every  other  mode 
of  life  appears  to  me  a  death,  every  other  joy  a  pam.^ 

^  I  have  lost  m^  all  with  love,  the  flower  and  sweet  fruit, 
the  spike  and  erain ;  my  graceful  verses  gave  it  formerly  to 
me ;  they  added  glory  also  to  the  gift ;  they  made  me  count 
among  the  valiant  and  the  brave.  From  such  a  height  must 
now  be  needs  my  falL  Ah  1  but  for  the  fear  of  seeming  cowardly, 
I  should  have  extinguished  my  lamp  of  life  faster  than  any 
flame ;  should  have  desisted  from  all  glorious  deeds  and  words, 
and  bid  farewell  to  every  noble  enterprise,  the  day  on  which  I 
lost  the  precious  boon  of  love." 

*^  But  sad  and  dejected  as  I  am,  I  would  not  give  my  enemies 
die  pleasure  of  seeing  me  forgetM  of  glory  and  of  valor.  I 
stUl  can  prejudice,  I  still  can  render  service.  Vexed  as  I  am 
here,  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  I  yet  can  seem  con* 
tent.  The  marquis,  who  has  b^rt  me  with  the  sword,  is 
fighting  with  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  never  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  has  any  people  accomplished  exploits 
like  our  own." 

^^  I  daily  hear  of  and  witness  resplendent  arms,  redoubted 
warriors,  engines  of  war ;  I  see  and  hear  of  great  battles  won, 
cities  beleaguered,  hiffh  towers  overthrown,  and  ancient  walls 
and  new  walls  leveled  widi  the  dust  But  I  see  nothing 
which  can  serve  me  in  the  place  of  love.  On  my  proud  charger, 
arrayed  in  splendid  armor,  I  go,  I  speed  in  every  direction,  in 
quest  of  combat,  of  fierce  assaults  and  warfare;  I  always 
triumph  and  increase  in  power :  but  ever  since  rve  lost  the 
joy  of  love,  the  entire  wond  seems  but  a  desert  to  me,  and  I 
clbmot  console  myself  to  sing." 

^^  Never  did  Alexander,  or  Charlemagne,  nor  our  king  Louis 
keep  such  a  brflUant  court  as  ours.  Never  did  Boland  and  his 
companions  conquer  so  ndiantly  an  empire  so  extensive.  We 
have  established  our  law:  we've  made  an  emperor  and  kings. 
We  have  constructed  fbrtrasses  against  the  Turks  and  Arabs, 
and  we  have  opened  all  Ike  passages  and  all  the  ports  from 
Brindes  to  the  canal  of  St.  George.'^ 

^^  But  what  avail  me  aU  these  conquests  and  this  power  ? 
Alasl  I  felt  myself  mudi  more  puissan^  wl^d  I  loved  and  was 
loved  in  return ;  when  my  whole  heart  was  exalted  with  love. 
I  now  possess  vast  tracts  of  lands  and  riches  in  abundance,  but 
not  one  solitary  joy,  and  my  vexation  increases  with  my  sdgn- 
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ioiTT.  I  am  undone  for  ever ;  I  have  lost  mj  fair  cheTaliw, 
ana  without  hun  I  can  enjoy  nor  boon  nor  pleasure  anj 
loDffer.'' 

^eee  Terses  oontam  a  eort  of  presentiment  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  Samband  de  Taqneiras  in  Bomania.  He  not  to  be 
permitted  to  see  again  his  native  Prorence,  or  Ital  j,  or  his  fair 
ehevaUer.  He  was  lolled  in  one  of  the  battle  (which  the 
Latin  emsaders  lost)  against  the  Torks  and  tibe  Bnl^urians,  or 
against  tbe  insurgent  Greeks,  perhaps  in  the  same  in  which 
KmUace,  1^  marqnis  of  Montferrat,  lost  his  life,  in  1207. 

Of  aU  the  conntries  in  which  the  Troubadonrs  flourished, 
FroT^ice  Pepper  was  the  one  which  had  the  smallest  number 
of  th^m.  There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  there,  as  else* 
where,  the  fashion  of  the  times  required  ereiT'  man  of  a  t^r* 
tain  rank  to  have  a  taste  for  verses,  and  to  compose  them  if  he 
could,  and  the  number  of  those,  who  had  this  taste  and  who 
thus  oomposedy  was  very  great  It  is  the  Troubadours  bj  pro*- 
fession,  the  men  who  felt  or  believed  that  thej  had  a  special 
vocation  for  this  much  cherished  art  of  troumnff,  who  were 
scarcer  there  than  elsewhere.  I  can  hardly  find  four  or  five  of 
than  to  group  around  Bambaud  de  Yaqudras,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  he  was  an  author  of  amatory  songs,  and  among  these 
four  or  five  there  is  but  one,  who  deserves  particular  mention* 
This  is  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  whose  harmless  renown  as  a  poet 
is  lost  in  a  measure  in  the  odious  celebrity,  which  he  acquired, 
as  bidiop  of  Toulouse,  during  the  infamous  war  against  the 


'Among  the  best  of  the  Troubadours  there  is  perhaps  scarcely 
one,  who  surpasses  Folquet  de  Marseilles  in  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, in  elegance  and  in  artistic  versatility  of  cBciioiu  But 
in  the  midst  o£  this  elegance  and  artificiali^  one  can  already 
perceive  the  signs  of  decadence.  We  jperoeive,  that  the  mono- 
tonous but  enmusiastic  and  eamert  sonplieily  of  the  earlier 
Troubadours  is  already  supplanted  by  me  refinements  of  a 
vitiated  taste,  by  pretensions  to  subtle^  by  the  mannerism  and 
studied  contrivances  of  an  art,  which  exhausts  itself  and  which, 
diverted  from  its  proper  end,  loses  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  die 
means.  A  few  ekamples  will  convey  more  deany  the  Lottie  of 
Hiis  remark;  but  I  nmstfint  of  dl  say  a  few  words  about  the 
life  of  Fdqnet.  Inliie  Troubadour  who  breathes  ferth  the  most 
ingenious  and  t^derest  verses,  it  is  curious  to  eonsider  for  a 
moment  die  bishop,  who  was  the  auxiliary  a&d  accomplice  of 
Monfort,  that  ruthless  butcher  of  the  popBfation  of  the  South, 
both  Albigense  and  Catholic* 

Fdiquet  was  bom  at  Marseilles  between  the  vears  1160  and 
1170.    His  fiother  was  a  Genoese  men^ant,  who  lived  in  re- 
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tirement  in  that  city,  and  who,  when  he  died,  left  him  a  con* 
siderable  fortane*  The  old  biographer  of  onr  Tronbadonr 
recounts  his  entrance  into  the  wond  in  somewhat  remarkable 
terms,  and  which,  though  a  little  yague,  already  announce  in 
the  poet  a  man,  resolved  on  doing  nis  utmost  to  act  a  pro- 
minent part  in  life.  ^^Folquet,"  says  he,  ^^  showed  Umself 
coYetouB  of  honor  and  renown,  and  turned  to  serring  the 
powerful  barons,  courting  their  company  and  intriguing  for 
their  favor/' 

When  Bichard  Ooeur-de-Lion  was  on  his  way  to  Genoa,  where 
he  expected  to  embark  for  Syria,  he  made  a  stay  of  some 
length  at  Marseilles.  Folquet  took  advantage  of  it  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  prince.  At  that  time  he 
was  already  in  great  favor  with  Alphonso  U.,  king  of  Anigon, 
with  Alphonso  VL,  king  of  Castile,  and  with  BaymondT.,  the 
count  of  Toulouse.  But  it  was  more  especially  with  Barral  de 
Beaux,  seiffnior  of  Marseilles,  that  he  kept  up  frequent  and 
intimate  rdations,  living  almost  constantly  at  his  court  and 
quitting  it  only  a  short  time  before  his  retirement  from  the 
world. 

Azalais  de  Boche-Martine  was  the  wife  of  Barral,  and  Folquet 
himself  was  also  married.  ,  But  we  know  that,  according  to  the 
Provencal  code  of  manners,  it  was  always  honorable  to  love, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  love  in  tiieir  sense  of 
the  term  within  the  limits  of  matrimony.  Folquet  chose 
Azalais  as  his  lady,  and  composed  in  honor  of  her  nearly  all  the 
verses  we  possess  by  him. 

Here  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  Provincial 
traditions.  According  to  sonie,  Folquet  sung  and  celebrated 
the  lady  of  his  master  to  no  purpose :  ^^  He  never,"  say  they, 
^  could  find  any  favor,  nor  obtain  any  of  the  advantages  ac- 
corded by  the  usages  of  love."  Acccraing  to  others,  Azalaiis 
was  not  so  indifferent  to  the  addresses  of  Folquet.  It  is  true, 
she  might  have  given  him  his  ccmge  and  withdrawn  her  per- 
mission to  sing  of  her,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  done 
out  of  spite  for  seeing  him  too  agreeable  and  eager  in  his 
attentions  to  Laura  de  Saint  Jorlan,  the  sister  of  Dom  Barral, 
a  person  distingoished  for  beauty  and  gracefcdness  of  manners. 

Folquet,  disconsolate  in  consequence  of  this  dismissal,  ceased 
to  sing,  to  write  verses,  and  to  fr^qnaent  society ;  and  the  mo- 
tives of  his  grief,  inst^  of  diminishing,  soon  assomed  a  still 
more  aggravated  form.  Asabuto  died,  and  shortly  after  her 
died  al«>  her  husband  Bairal  de  Beaux.  The  kings  Bichard 
Oodur  de  Lion,  Alphonso  of  Aragcm,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse 
were  ali^ady  dead.  Deeply  affected  by  the  heavy  losses,  which 
he  had  successively  sustamed,  and,  although  yet  young,  already 
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disgusted  with  the  world,  he  resolved  to  retire  fh)m  it  He 
tamed  monk,  entered  the  monastry  of  Toronet  in  ProTonce,  which 
was  one  of  the  order  of  Citeanx,  and  in  1200  he  was  its  abbot. 

It  was  from  this  plaee,  that  five  years  afterward  he  was 
elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Tonlanse,  which  he  occnpied 
till  1231,  the  jrear  of  his  death.  I  pass  over  this  period  of  his 
life ;  it  is  foreign  to  my  subject,  and  I  may  congratulate  my- 
self on  it.  It  only  remains  now  to  give  a  few  q)ecimens  of  his 
poetry ;  this  is  much  easier  to  quote  and  to  Judge  of.  I  select 
m  tiie  first  place  purposely  one  of  those  pieces,*  which  were 
most  admired  at  the  time  of  their  novelty.  It  requires  no 
historical  preliminary  to  appreciate  it ;  it  is  ^louffh  to  suppose 
that  it  is  one  of  the  first  wnich  Folquet  composed  in  honor  of 
Azalais  de  Beaux. 

^^  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  thought  of  love,  which  is 
come  to  take  up  its  abode  in  my  heart,  that  no  other  thought 
can  find  a  place  Ihere ;  none  other  is  agreeable  or  sweet  to  me. 
Tis  vain  to  think  that  this  thought  wilfkiU  me ;  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  very  one  which  makes  me  live.  Love,  which  leads 
me  captive  by  means  of  fair  appearances,  alleviates  my  tor- 
ments by  the  boon  it  promises,  but  wUdi  it  is  too  slow  to 
grant  me." 

"  Whatever  I  may  do,  it  is  all  in  vain ;  I  know  it  well.  How 
can  I  help  it,  if  love  will  ruin  me  by  giving  me  a  longing, 
which  neither  can  subdue  nor  be  subdued}  I  am  the  only  one, 
that's  vanquished.^  My  sig;hs  are  wearing  out  my  life  little  by 
little,  since  I  receive  no  aid  from  her  i  love,  and  hope  none 
from  another ;  unable  as  I  am  to  have  another  love." 

^^  Oood  lady,  be  pleased  to  accept  the  good  I  wish  thee,  and 
then  the  ills  which  I  endure  will  not  be  able  to  crnah  me  by 
their  weight.  They  then  will  seem  to  me  to  be  divided  be- 
tween us.  Or  else,  if  thou  desirest  me  to  l0ve  another,  put  off 
thy  beauty,  thy  bewitching  smile,  those  ehmns  which  rob  me 
of  my  reason,  and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  disengage  myself 
from  thee." 

*  Baynoiuurd,  yoL  liL  p.  149.    Piece  No.  1.    Strophes  1,  2,  3. 

Tan  m'ebelUi  Tunoroe  petMuneos  Tot  snaTet,  qiiar  de  Uej  cai  desCre 

Que  •*•■  TenMi  ea  moa  litt  cor  mfre ;  Non  ti  secon,  ni  d'alOon  no  Fftttn, 

Per  que  no  i  pcA  mils  Mtres  Mos  csber,  Ki  d'antr'amor  non  pneso  STcr  talen. 

Ni  mais  negos  bo  m^  io«i  K-plaaMlH } 

Qa'adoncs  sol  iM  qnaa  tt'sielso'l  cossire :  Bona  domna,  tl  ns  plate,  riatt  snflrens 

E  fin'amors  m'slensa  mo]i;#artSre  Dels  bes  qm'ie  ns  timI,  qn'len  soi  dels 

One  m  promet  Joy,  martrop  lo  m  dona  len,  male  snfrflfe ; 

Qn' ab  Del8enibianm*atengiitIongaBien.  E  pneis  If  mal  nmi  fclraa  dan  tMier, 

Ans  m'er  aemlilaamrels  partem  egalmens : 

Ben  sal  qne  tot  qnan  Du  ea  drete  niens ;  Pero  si  ns  plate  qiren  antra  part  me  vire, 

E  qn*en  pneso  niaii,  s'amors  nl  toI  andre  I  Partete  de  tos  la  bentet  e*l  dons  rire, 

Qa^a  esoMn  m*a  donat  tal  yoler,  E'l  sai  solaa  qne  m'afoOds  mos  sen, 

One  Ja  non  er  TMientii,  ni  el  no  yens :  Pneli  partir  n'tf  de  Toi,  mon  escien. 
vencnte  si  sol,  qn'aneir  m'aa  li  sospire  ^-Ed. 
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Thisifl  bat  half  of  the  piece  in  qaeation^lnititiialroBdTmore 
than  enough,  to  sire  vm  an  ides  of  the  tendency  to  bd-e^rit 
and  to  the  finicu  and  sffectad  anbtletr,  whidi  at  the  epoch  «r 
Folqnet  already  begiui  to  make  its  ^^teanoMe  in  the  poetiy  of 
the  Froveofak. 

The  writings  of  this  IVonhsdonr  oontain  entire  i»eeei»  nhich 
sre  nothing  more  than  long  and  nihile  ^xwtrophee  to  lore. 
Here  i«  the  fint  statm  of  one  of  tiiem ;  it  may  give  as  an  idea 
of  them  all : 

"  Pardon  \  my  Lore,  pardon  I  FiST,  do  not  make  me  die  bo 
often,  lince  tlion  canst  kill  me  wim  m  rin^e  hlow.  Thon 
m^at  me  Ure  and  die  at  the  Mme  tioM,  and  doableat  thns 
mv  martyrdom.  Bat,  tfaoadh  I  am  half  dead,  I  atffl  rest  futh- 
fnl  to  thy  service  and  deem  it  preferable  a  thovMmd  timaa  to 
any  recompense,  I  mi^t  obtain  tram  another." 

All  thia  IS  farfetdted  and  a&cted  beyond  all  meinure ;  it  is, 
howBTer,  jnst  to  obwore,  that  Folqnet  is  not  always  so  to  tlw 
same  extent,  not  even  in  Us  moat  labored  pieces,  and  there 
are  others  of  a  livelier  and  a  Sghter  tone,  wherdn  tne  gracefaL 
ideal  abeady  borders  on  Ae  artificial,  biU  still  is  not  yet  lost  in 
it.  like  following  are  three  coiqdets  of  a  little  piece,  composed 
in  this  B^le,  to  which  the  reader,  bowerer,  ahonld  restore  in 
though  the  harmony,  which  I  oonld  not  preserre  in  the  tnms- 
latics:* 

"  I  coold  wish  that  none  mi^t  hear  the  sinsing  of^  the 
birds,  bnt  the  man  who  is  in  lore.  Kothing  can  tSwrm  me  aa 
mndi  as  the  birds  in  the  fields ;  bat  the  lady,  to  which  I  am 
devoted,  delists  Be  more  than  songs,  more  than  all  graceful 
trills,  or  lays  of  Brittany." 

"  She  pleases  me,  she  ekarms  me ;  bat  I  am  boim  the  Inckier 
for  that  Everyman  enJOTS  with  aviditT  what  be  hasaeqoired 
l^  pains.  Bat  whatdoes  itavaU  hm,  to  Wre  a  lady  and  to  lore 
ksT,  if  I  am  not  accepted  t  Host  1  still  lore  her  withont  te- 
tnnil  €ii  yeel  sooner  than  not  occupy  my  ^loaghts  with 
her." 

•  B»yiionud,  ToL  ifl. p.  IM.    FtMeKo.IT.    StropkM  1, 1, 1. 
Jm  no  Tolgi*  qn'kiMi 


Sieii  !■ 

-  VI'  1°  ral  ni  qae  m  r 
am,  el  ilti  no'm  arazis 

j^«l» 

Amaraidoucx  ta  ptrdos  ? 
Oc  leu,  aaccls  que  reiuBnlji, 

Be  m'eeten  a'adea  via 
LDBieubeUongoiJoios; 
Eqnan  novel  SB«niia<os, 
Bi  bo  m  Boi  en  man  pale, 
Cug  CBserloing  en  Ei-panlw 
Freon  eaOe  Saiaia : 

Q'tLm 

rPMrm'ene.  bofi, 
Duaiudirqucie  mlai 

gii>.-£<{. 
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^^  Much  consolation  would  I  now  derive  from  teeing  her,  so 
beautiiVil,  so  graceful  I  Whene'er  I  see  her  not,  though  I  am  in 
vxj  couutrj,  I  still  seem  to  be  far,  far  off  in  Spain,  and  lost 
among  the  Saracens.  But  her  sight  is  all  the  lK>on  I  can  i^ 
ceive  from  her ;  I  cannot  boast  of  any  oth^  favor." 

Such  are  amon^  tii6  Troubadours^  the  singers  of  chiTalrie 
love,  those  who  m  my  opinion  d^serred  narticular  notice. 
These  poets,  however,  had  competitors,  whica  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  pass  over  without  a  few  remarks. 

These  rivals  were  women.  Not  only  did  poetesses  or  Trour 
veressesy  as  they  were  styled,  exist  among  tne  Provencals,  but 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  tnat  there  were  particular  kinds  of  Pro- 
venj^l  poetry,  the  cultivation  of  which  waa  exclusively  or  prin- 
cipally reserved  for  these  fair  Trouveresses.  Of  all  the  kinds  of 
this  poetry,  the  songs  of  love,  it  woiddaeem^on^t  to  have  been 
the  uiiBt,  in  which  mej  would  hare  been  t^npted  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity.  For  them  to  ezjj^'ess  the  love  whkh  Ibey 
experienced,  to  celebrate  the  chevaliers  who  had  succeeded  in 
winning  their  favor,  this  was  descending  from  tlie  zaiadc  of  idols 
to  that  of  idolatresses,  this  was  snbc^inatiiM  beftoty  to  force,  a 
sort  of  contradiction  <^  the  very  ideaft  ci  diifalric  propriety. 
But  all  the  ladies  were  not  equally  disposed  nor  eqoaljgr  adapted 
to  pifly  the  part  of  goddesses ;  there  were  a  number,  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  love,  before  they  had 
inspired  it,  and  who,  in  ordcor  to  inspire  it,  resorted  to  the 
charm  of  poetic  talent,  if  they  possessed  w  beUeved  to  pos- 
sess it. 

Among  the  poetical  works  of  the  Provencal  Troubadours  are 
found  pieces  by  a  half  a  score  of  women,  nearly  all  of  whom 
flourished  within  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  centmy. 
Several  are  from  the  pens  of  ladies  of  high  rank  and  distinction, 
such  as  the  countess  of  Provence,  the  conntess  of  Die,  Clara 
of  Anduse,  Adelaide  of  Porcairargues,  Lady  Capelloza,  etc. 

In  point  of  subject  and  in  point  of  form,  the  poems  of  these 
ladies  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  Troubadours  of  the 
other  sex,  and  still  there  is  a  distinction  between  them,  which 
can  be  perceived  at  the  first  glance.  We  are  made  sensible, 
that  beneath  their  style,  whi^  is  generally  feebler  and  more 
negligent,  there  is  concealed  more  truth,  more  natural  simplicity, 
more  earnest  passion.  The  limits  of  ^is  chapter  will  scarcely 
permit  to  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  them.  They  will 
serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  extracts  both  in  regard  to 
poetry  and  social  usage. 

Here  are  the  two  couplets  of  a  piece,  in  which  Clara  of 
Anduse    addresses   herself    to    an    unknown   knight,    witii 
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whom  enemies  or  jealous  rivals  had  endeavored  to  embroil 
her.* 

"  Those,  who  blame  me  and  forbid  my  loving  yon,  conld  not 
render  my  heart  better  disposed  toward  yon,  nor  ancient  the 
sweet  desire  I  entertain  for  yon.  There  is  no  man,  how  much 
soever  he  may  be  my  enemy,  but  whom  I  love,  if  I  but  hear  him 
speak  well  oi  you,  and  he  who  speaks  ill  of  this  can  never  say  or 
do  au^ht  that  can  please  me." 

"  An !  my  fair  friend,  fear  not,  that  my  heart  ever  shall  de- 
ceive you,  or  that  I  ever  will  accept  anotner  friend,  and  were  a 
himdred  ladies  to  induce  me  with  their  prayers.  Love,  who 
holds  me  bound  your  captive,  desires  me  to  keep  my  heart  for 
you  in  secret ;  and  if  I  could  thus  hide  my  body  too,  such  a  one, 
as  has  it  now,  would  never  obtain  it." 

I  shall  now  close  these  short  notices  of  the  Provencal  poets, 
who  were  the  most  prominent  in  that  kind  of  poetic  exposition, 
which  they  denominated  ccmao^  and  which  was  to  them  the 
hi^est  form  of  amatory  poetry,  the  poetic  form  pa/r  excellence, 

But  this  same  poetry  has  other  sides  and  other  forms,  more 
varied  and  more  popular  than  those  which  I  have  thus  far  indi- 
cated. In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  endeavor  to  divest  them  of 
the  vagueness  and  obscurity  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 

*  Baynonard,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.    Strophes  2,  3. 


SeOi  que  m  blasma  To«tr*amor,   nim 

defen 
Non  pcklon  far  en  re  mon  cor  mellor, 
Ni'l  oons  dezir  qa*iea  ai  de  yob  maior, 
Ni  TenveTa  ni'l  desir  ni'l  taien  ; 
E  non  es  hom^  tan  moi  enemiex  sia, 
8*1  n'an^  dir  ben,  que  no'l  tenba  en  car ; 
R  si'nditz  mal,  mais  no  m  pot  dir  ni  Ua 
Negnna  re  qae  a  plaser  me  sia. 


Ja  no  donetz,  belhs  amies,  espayen 
Que  Ja  ves  vos  aia  cor  trichador, 
Ni  qnMe  as  camge  per  nnl  antr'amador, 
Si  m  pregavon  d^aatras  donas  on  cen ; 
Qn'amors,  qne  m  te  per  vos  en  sa  bailia, 
Vol  qne  mon  cor  ves  estoy  e  vos  gar, 
E  fsrai  o  ;  e,  s'ien  pognes  emblar 
Mon  con,  tela  I'a  qne  jamais  non  Tanria. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

TBS   LTBIOAL   POETRY  OF   I^BB  TBOUBADOUXS. 
III.    POPULAR   FORM. 

Ik  what  I  have  thus  far  said  concerning  theamatory  poetry  of 
the  TroubadooTB,  it  has  been  my  principal  aim  to  indicate  the 
most  original  and  the  most  poetic  elements,  which  the  most  dis* 
tinguish^  of  these  Th>abaaonrs  had  derived  from  the  system  of 
chivahic  gaUantrj,  by  closely  adhering  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
rigor  of  the  system,  and  on  the  other  to  me  purely  lyri<^  form — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  expression  of  their  own  sentimoits,  of  their 
own  individuality. 

Bat  it  was  impossible,  that  the  poetie  imagmatioii,  however 
little  developed  we  may  snppose  it  to  have  bem,  should 
not  have  found  itself  embarrassed  by  the  restraints  imposed  by 
such  narrow  limits,  and  that  it  should  not  have  made  continual 
and  varied  efforts  to  eact^id  or  overleap  them. 

The  description  of  these  efforte  wiU  constitute  half  of  the 
history  of  the  form  under  consideration,  and  perhaps,  according 
to  our  present  mode.<^  feeling  and  of  jud^ng,  the  most  agree- 
able and  the  most  interesting  half. 

I  have  already  shown,  how  the  consciousness  of  the  limits  of 
this  poetry  had  prompted  certain  poets,  who  were  possessed  of 
ingenuity  and  or  a  delicate  imagination,  to  avoid  its  monotony 
by  introduciug  the  mannered  snbtiltieaof  a]|vitiated  taste  and  of 
bel-esprit.  We  muJst,  however, in  justioe  admit,  that  this  same 
consciousness  also  acted,  at  times  at  least,  in  a  happier  and  more 
natural  manner.  Of  the  different  results  of  this  action  I  now 
propose  to  ^ve  some  idea;  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  what 
succession  ^  modifications  the  Provencal  imagination  attempted 
to  vary  the  expression  of  chivaMc  love. 

Of  these  modifications,  some  had  reference  to  the  poetic  form 
of  this  expression,  others  to  the  subject-matter  itself,  to  the 
character  of  the  sentiments  and  ideas*  The  first,  which  are  the 
most  numerous,  are  also  those  which  are  most  faitimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Trouba^ 
dours,  in  which  in  ntet  they  constitute  as  many  particular 
species. 

26 
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Wearjr  of  the  rigor  and  the  exigencies  of  the  lyric  form,  some 
Troubadours  hit  upon  the  very  simple  idea  of  having  recourse 
to  the  dialogue  in  order  to  express  uieir  sentiments.  They  gave 
themselves  one  or  two  interlocutors,  who  were  sometimes  Love 
personified,  sometimes  the  lady-love,  and  sometimes  both  at 
the  same  time.  Owin^  to  the  metrical  system  of  die  Proven- 
cals, it  was  a  matter  of  no  little  difficult,  to  give  a  free  and 
animated  movement  to  the  dialogue,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  manuscripts  contam  so  few  pieces  of  the  inter- 
locutory form.  This  is  a  pity,  jud jging  at  least  from  the  speci- 
mens which  we  possess,  most  of  wmch  are  of  a  pleasing  and  a 
graceful  turn.  Here  is  for  example  one  by  Aimeii  Peguilhan 
of  Toulouse,  which  I  shall  abridge  only  of  a  few  verses.  The 
Troubadour  in  the  first  place  converses  with  his  lady  and  then 
proceeds  to  complain  of  her  to  Love,  so  that  there  is  a  shade  of 
dramatic  movement  in  the  piece. 

—  My  lady,  I  am  in  amei  torments  on  your  account. 

—  My  lord,  'tis  folly,  for  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it. 

—  My  lady,  in  the  name  of  Gk>d,  have  pity  on  me. 

—  My  lora,  your  prayers  are  of  no  avail  with  me. 

—  Fair  lady,  how  I  love  you  so  tenderly  1 
— My  lord,  and  I  detest  you  above  all  men. 

—  My  lady,  it  is  on  this  account,  my  heart's  so  sad. 

—  My  lora,  and  I  am  all  Hie  merrier  and  content  for  it. 

—  My  lady,  my  life  is  worse  than  death  to  me. 

—  My  lora,  I'm  fflad  of  it,  provided  it's  not  my  fault. 

—  My  lady,  you  nave  been  but  a  source  of  grief  to  me. 
— My  loro^  ao  you  perforce  desire  me  to  love  you  t 

—  My  lady,  a  single  look  from  you  would  save  me. 

—  My  lord,  expect  no  hope  or  consolation  of  me. 

—  My  lady,  shall  I  go  elsiawhere  then  to  cry  for  merest 

—  My  lord,  co,  go :  who  would  detain  you? 

—  My  lady,  1  cannot ;  my  love  for  you  detains  me. 

—  My  lord,  this  really  is  witiiout  my  wish  or  counsel.* 
(Here  the  rejected  Troubadour  addresses  himself  to  Love.) 
-^  Love,  yon,  yon  have  exposed  me  to  abandonment 

—  My  friend,  1  eould  do  nothing  more  for  you. 


•  Raynoiuurd,  toL  lit  p.  415,  itrophes  1-6. 

•  Domna,  per  tob  ettaiio  en  grea  turmeiL    • 
.Seaher,  que  fola  fUti  qolM  gnil  no  vs   - 

en  MO. 

•  nomna,  per  dien  aists  en  clmwifaieii. 
•Senher,  Tottrw  preet  y  tnali  pefdcii. 
-Bona  dona,  ja  at  ain  lea  flnaniBn. 

.  Senber,  at  ie  at  ixubXk  pieta  qii'a  Tantra 

gen. 
-Domnai  per  80  n'al  Sen  lo  eor  dolon. 
.  Seidier.  ot  iea  alejrre  e  Janaen. 


-  Amora,  gitat  m*aveta  a  no  m*  en  caL 

.  Amies,  per  dien  Toa  en  pneso  tut  ren  aL 

-  Amora,  e  voB  Ja  maiali  do  tot  maL 

.  Amies,  per  ao  as  on  trairoi  san  o  saL 
Amors,  per  que  m  fliiti  elianaiar  don* 
aital? 

-  Amies,  ien  tos  mostrei  so  qne  maisiraL 
-Amors,  no  poeae  sofrir  Talui  eoraL 

-  Aaiea,  per  so  qne&ra  m'antre  lognal. 

Etc.,  "-     "^ 
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—  Love,  'tis  you  who  are  the  author  of  my  ills. 

—  My  friend,  FU  get  you  safely  out  of  all  of  them. 

—  Love,  why  did  you  then  make  me  choose  a  lady  of  this 
sort! 

—  My  friend,  Fve  shown  you  that  which  was  most  excellent 

—  Love,  I  can  no  longer  endure  my  anguish. 

—  My  friend,  FU  put  your  heart  into  another  place. 

—  Love,  you  deceive  in  all  you  undertake  to  do. 

—  Friend,  vou  insult  me  and  you  do  me  wrong. 

—  Love,  wnv  separate  me  then  from  my  fair  lady  ? 

—  My  friena,  because  Fm  grieved  to  see  you  die. 

—  Love,  fancy  not  that  e'er  Fll  choose  another. 

—  Friend,  then  make  up  your  mind  to  suffer  patiently. 

—  Love,  do  you  think  Fll  ever  reap  advantage  from  this  love  t 

—  Friend,  yes,  by  suffering  bravely,  and  by  serving  welL 
This  indirect  and  almost  dramatic  manner  of  embodying  the 

sentiment  of  love  is  certainly  not  destitute  of  animation  and  of 
ingenuity,  and  it  exhibits  a  grace  which  would  not  be  unwor- 
thy of  any  age. 

There  is  another  species  of  amatory  com^ition,  more  origi- 
nal or  more  capricious  than  the  preceding,  m  which  the  narra- 
tive and  the  dialogue  are  combmed,  and  in  which  they  mutu- 
ally interpenetrate  each  other.  These  are  the  pieces  in  which 
the  Troubadour,  having  chosen  a  bird  as  his  messen^r,  dis- 

J>atches  it  to  bear  his  homage,  his  vows,  his  prayers  to  his  lady- 
ove.  This  bird  is  sometimes  a  nightingale,  sometimes  a  starling, 
at  other  times  again  a  swallow  or  a  parrot,  all  of  which  are 
favorites  of  the  Troubadours,  all  expert  in  conveying  messages 
of  love,  and  always  successful,  however  delicate  or  (ufficult  the 
task  to  be  performed.  It  is  perhaps  singular  enough  to  see  the 
parrot  play  a  part  in  the  poetic  mythology  of  the  Provencals, 
analogous  to  tnat  which  it  plays  in  the  mythol<^  of  the  Hin- 
dus, where  it  serves  Cama,  the  god  of  love,  as  an  animal  for 
riding. 

Of  the  two  most  remarkable  pieces  of  tiiis  kind,  the  one  is  by 
Peter  of  Auvei^e,  the  other  bv  Marcabrus,  Troubadours,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  One  of  them  is  evidently  an 
imitation  of  the  other,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  with 
certainty  which  of  them  has  been  the  mod^  It  is  probably 
that  of  Marcabrus.  Kevertheless  both  pieces  are  agreeable 
compositions,  and  I  should  like  to  give  an  idea  of  them;  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  impossible.  The  principal  merit  of  these: 
poems  consists  in  their  extraordinary  nimbWess  of  versifica>- 
tion,  and  in  the  kind  of  harmony  which  results  from  the  facile^ 
and  daring  combination  of  verses  of  very  tmeqnid  measure^ 
The  only  piece  of  the  kind  which  I  c<mld  translate — it  bttdug 
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the  shortest,  and  of  a  simpler  fonn  than  the  precedmg — ^is  |>er- 
haps  the  least  poetical.  Bat,  by  way  of  compensation,  this  is  a 
little  historical  cnriosiQr  which  merits  particular  notice.  It 
represents  a  swallow  performing  the  part  of  messenger  between 
a  lad  J  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  cheyalier  of  Aragon 
or  Catalonia.  It  is  the  latter  who  holds  a  colloqaj  with  the 
bird. 

^^  Swallow,  thj  sonff  annoys  me :  what  wonldst  thou  f  What 
dost  thou  demand  c^  me  t  Why  dost  thou  not  suffer  me  to 
sleep,  me  who  has  neyer  Numbered,  since  I  left  Monda? 
Would  that  thou  brought'st  me  a  message  or  ^"eetinffs  from 
her  on  whom  I  set  my  h<^  <^  happiness.  Then  I  should  listen 
to  thy  speech." 

^^  My  lord  and  friend,  it's  to  obey  the  wishes  of  my  lady  that 
I  am  come  to  see  you ;  and  if  she  were  too,  as  I  am,  a  swallow, 
she  would  haye  been  present  here  these  full  two  months,  before 
you  near  your  pillow.  But  knowing  neither  the  countries  nor 
the  road,  she  sends  to  you  good  news  by  me." 

^^  O  gentle  swallow !  I  should  haye  giyen  thee  a  kindlier  re- 
ception, haye  feasted  thee  and  done  thee  greater  honor.  May 
God  protect  thee,  He  who  has  rounded offthe world,  who  ma^ 
the  heayens,  the  earth,  and  the  deep  sea.  And  if  I  haye  pre- 
ferred an  unkind  word  against  thee,  for  pity's  sake  do  not 
reyenge  it  on  me  1" 

(It^  yery  probable  that  a  couplet  is  wanting  here,  in  which 
the  swallow  inyites  tfie  knight  to  cross  the  mountain-passes  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  his  lady  a  yisit,  an  inyitation  to  which 
the  tatter  replies :) 

*^  My  swallow,  l  could  not  at  this  moment  leaye  the  king,  but 
I  must  follow  him  to  Toulouse,  where  I  expect  and  hope  ^  say 
it  not  to  yaunt,  and  let  lament  it  whoey^  wishes !)  to  imMddle 
many  a  knight,  on  the  fair  centre  of  the  bridge  of  the  Qa- 
ronne." 

"  My  lord  and  friend,  may  God  crown  all  your  wishes  with 
fulfillment  t  But  as  for  me,  i  return  now  to  my  lady ;  and  I  am 
in  sreat  fear  that  she  will  bum  or  beat  me,  for  when  she  comes 
to  team  what  you  resolye  on,  her  heart  will  be  a  troubled  storm 
ofjgrief." 

The  knight  who  was  the  author  of  this  piece  is  a  personage 
unknown  to  us,  but  there  is  eyery  mdication  that  he  was  a 
<^eyalier  of  Pedro  L,  king  of  Aragon ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  expedition  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  in 
which  he  was  so  eager  to  signidise  himself  was  the  expedition 
of  King  Pedro  agamst  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  date  of  which 
was  1213.  Sinum  at  that  time  occupied  the  small  town  of  Muret, 
about  four  leagues  aboye  Toulouse,  on  the  banks  of  the  6a- 
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ronne;  and  the  campaign  ended  in  the  battle  fonght  nnder 
the  walls  of  this  town,  a  stupendous  engagement,  where  eyery- 
thmg  went  on  contraiy  to  all  previous  expectations*  Simon  ae 
Hontfort,  who  had  hardly  over  twelve  hundred  men,  defeated, 
lolled  or  routed  with  this  small  number,  and  in  the  twinklmg 
of  an  eye,  at  least  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  chev- 
alier, who  throuj^h  the  agency  of  the  messenger-swallow  had 
just  made  such  naughty  promises  to  his  lady,  was  perhaps  like- 
wise among  the  number  of  the  dead. 

Hiese  little  colloquial  pieces  were,  or  could  be,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  of  a  much  simpler  and  more  familiar  tone 
than  the  purely  lyrical  pieces,  the  chansons,  properly  so  called. 
Nevertheless,  taking  matters  as  they  were  in  general,  all  these 
poetic  compositions  turning  on  chivalric  love^  of  which  I  have 
thus  far  given  a  variety  of  specimens,  were,  as  I  have  had 
repeated  occasion  to  remark,  the  songs  of  the  courts  and  castles. 

j^iere  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  contained  obscurities,  which 
were  such  even  to  the  highest  classes  of  society,  to  which  they 
addressed  themselves,  and  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  they 
were  composed ;  and  as  for  the  people,  the  masses  in  general, 
they  certamly  were  beyond  its  comprehension,  nor  could  they  in 
any  way  denve  any  sort  of  pleasure  or  amusement  from  them. 
For,  supposing  their  diction  even  to  have  been  clear  and  sim- 
ple, which  was  rarelv  the  case,  the  sentiments  and  the  ideas 
were  far  too  elevated  and  too  refined  for  the  general  under- 
standing. 

As  it  nad  its  own  method  of  understanding  and  of  making 
love,  so  it  had  also  its  peculiar  way  of  singing  it,  grosser  un- 
doubtedly, but  simpler  and  freer  from  restraint  than  that  of 
the  chivfuiic  poets.  There  were  therefore  two  sorts  of  amatory 
poetry,  that  of  the  Troubadours  and  that  of  the  people.  These 
two  classes  of  poetry  imdoubtedly  maintained  a  separate  and 
distinct  existence  for  some  time,  but  it  was  impossible  that  in 
the  long  run  they  should  not  exercise  a  certain  influence,  one 
over  the  other,  tnat  they  should  not  in  a  measure  tend  to  ap- 
proximate each  other  and  become  blended  into  one.  In  idl 
l^t  relates  to  the  arts  and  the  enjoyments  of  civilization,  the 
people  always  imitates  eagerly  and  to  the  utmost  of  its  abili^ 
the  example  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  order  to  relish  and 
to  adopt  the  poesy  of  me  Troubadours,  the  populations,  in  the 
naidst  of  which  this  poetry  flourished,  had  only  to  find  in  it  some- 
tlung  which  was  within  tne  reach  of  their  intelleetual  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  that  the  TrouMdours 
should  forever  divest  themselves  of  all  sympathy  for  the  poetic 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  people,  that  they  should  never  be 
tempted  to  apply  their  art  to  its  amusements  and  its  pleasures. 
Certain  it  is,  that  we  are  far  from  being  acquainted  with  all  the 
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Troubadours ;  scarcely  anything  is  left  ns  but  the  productions 
and  the  sonvenirs  of  the  most  distingaished  of  them,  of  those 
who  shone  at  the  courts  of  kings  and  of  great  nobles ;  but  all 
did  not  belong  to  this  privileged  portion  of  their  order,  all  did 
not  sustain  such  intimate  relations  with  the  feudal  classes. 
There  were  some  of  them,  who  either  from  inclination  or  from 
necessity  lived  among  the  people  and  sung  for  them ;  and  these 
mnst  necessarily  have  sung  m  tones  less  sublime  and  in  lan- 
guage less  elevated  than  weir  professional  brethren  of  the 
castles. 

Kay,  more  than  this ;  among  the  latter  even  there  were  some, 
and  these  were  precisely  those  who  were  by  nature  endowed 
with  the  greatest  affluence  of  sentiment  and  genius,  who,  worn 
out  bv  the  perpetual  eflfbrts  which  they  were  obliged  to  make 
in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  amatory  poetry  of  the 
castles,  returned,  at  intervals  at  least,  to  the  ease  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  They  composed  songs  of  chivalric  love, 
simpler  than  the  rest,  songs  of  which  the  people  may  have  been 
unaole  either  to  relish  or  to  comprehend  the  sentiments,  but  of 
which  it  understood  the  words  at  least. 

This  return  or  this  tendency  to  popularity  on  die  part  of  some 
of  the  Troubadours  occasioned  or  strengthened  a  revolution  in 
chivalric  poetry,  of  which  the  collections  of  the  writings  (rf  the 
Tronbadours  exhibit  various  and  frequent  vestiges.  From  that 
time  there  were  as  it  were  two  species,  two  styles  of  amatory 
poetry,  the  one  learned  and  elevated,  in  which  labored  elegance, 
obscurity  and  difficulties  passed  for  excellences  rather  than  for 
fanlts :  the  other  natural  and  clear,  one  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  which  was  that  of  being  easily  understood. 

Each  of  these  two  styles  received  different  names,  which  na- 
turally occupied  a  conspicnons  place  in  the  poetics  of  the  Trou- 
badours, liie  one  of  the  two,  which  approximated  the  popular 
tone  most  closely,  was  designated  by  the  ^ithets  leUjCeugieTy 
pUm^  that  is  to  say,  the  light,  the  simple.  The  studied  style,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  from  its  difficulty  and  labored  refinement 
fitly  termed  d^,  eoTy  that  is  to  say,  cCose^  ddhorate^  a  denomina- 
tion manifestly  opposed  to  that  of  popular.  Many  of  the  Trou- 
badours wrote  alternately  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  of  these 
stories ;  some  of  them  adopted  exclusively  the  one  or  the  other 
01  the  two,  and  thus  formed  two  opposite  schools. 

It  is  a  remarkably  singular  fact,  that  the  most  positive  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  and  the  opposition  of  the  two  schools  in 
onestion  are  to  be  found  in  Oirand  de  Bomeil,  that  is  to  say,  in 
tiie  Troubadour,  who  of  all  others  is  habitually  the  most  ele- 
vated and  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend. 

In  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  pieces  he  expresses  himself  on 
this  subject  m  the  following  manner : 
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^^  I  scarcely  know  bow  to  commence  a  piece  of  lighter  verse, 
which  I  would  fain  compose,  and  on  wnich  I  have  reflected 
since  jesterdaj.  I  would  like  to  make  it  of  such  a  sort  that  all 
the  world  mi^t  comprehend  it,  and  that  it  might  be  easy  to 
sing ;  for  it  is  for  sheer  amusement  that  I  compose  it." 

^^  I  could  indeed  have  made  it  more  daborate,  bu^  a  song 
which  is  not  clear  to  all  the  world  seems  to  me  to  be  imperfect. 
Let  him,  who  will,  then  take  ofience  at  it ;  but  as  for  me,  I  am 
delighted  when  I  hear  one  of  mj  songs  repeated  by  emuloas 
voices,  dear  or  hoarse,  and  when  I  hear  it  sung  beside  the 
foimtauL" 

It  is  impossible  to  announce  in  more  explicit  terms  preten- 
sions to  popular  aims  in  poetry  more  obvious  than  these.  And 
this  passage  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil  is  not  the  only  one  which  at- 
tests the  existence  of  two  styles  and  of  two  schools  of  amatory 
poetry.     • 

The  same  fact  likewise  appears  on  a  grander  scale  from  the 
comparison  of  the  different  countries  of  the  Provencal  tongue, 
wherein  the  Troubadours  flourished.  We  are  convinced  by 
various  positive  proofs  and  testimonies,  that  of  these  countries 
some  cultivated  oy  way  of  preference  the  learned  and  obscure 

Kdtic  style,  while  others  again  chose  the  natural  and  simple. 
e  taste  for  the  latter  of  these  styles  preponderated  in  the 
countries,  which  have  since  been  Imown  under  the  name  of 
lower  Languedoc — countries,  whidi  from  a  multitude  of  con- 
siderations we  must  regard  as  the  cradle  of  chivalric  poetry, 
and  in  which  the  poetic  instinct  was  most  generally  diffused. 
On  tlie  other  hauo,  the  taste  for  the  factitious  and  elaborate 
style  prevailed  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Cevennes,  where  it 
is  certain  that  Provencal  poetry  was  originally  but  an  adopted 
and  acquired  one. 

But,  admitting  even  the  existence  of  these  variously  shaded 
gradations  from  clearness  to  obscurity,  ttom  artless  simplicity 
to  studied  elegance  in  the  pieces  of  amatory  poetry  of  wnich  I 
have  thus  far  spoken,  there  is  after  all  scarcely  one  among  all 
these  pieces  which  might  properly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  for  the  people^  or  made  for  being  relished  by  them  with 
something  like  a  real  pleasure.  The  only  amatory  poems  of  the 
Troubadours,  to  which,  by  reason  of  tlieir  tone  ana  destination, 
the  epithet  pnopular  can  more  or  less  fltl^  be  implied,  constitute 
three  small  classes,  each  of  which  is  distingnimed  by  a  charac- 
teristic title.  These  are  the  pastorals  (paUaroUa8jjiHistoretas)j 
the  ballads  {haUadas),  and  the  cmbadea  {a^ai)j  or  morning-ser- 
enades.^ 

*  On  these  different  fonns  of  popnlar  poetry  compaM  Btynimardf  ToL  it.  p.  229-248, 
where  specimens  of  each  of  them  are  given.— nEci. 
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These  three  speciee  of  eomposition  constitute  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  group  in  the  Bjjrstem  of  Provengal  poetry— a 
group  which  it  is  worth  our  curiosity  to  study  for  a  moment, 
not  so  much  under  the  artistie  as  under  the  historical  point  of 
view. 

Notione  of  these  three  forms  in  question  was  inyented  by  the 
Troubadours,  unless  I  am  migti^en.  All  of  them  were  abeady 
in  Yogne  in  that  ^rimitiye  Provencal  poetry  which  was  anterior 
to  the  age  of  cfaiyalryy  and  were  to  all  appearances  nothing 
more  than  a  feeble  remimsoence,  a  vague  tradition  of  the 
ancient  Oreco-Boman  poetry.  When  the  Troubadours  came 
into  the  field  they  adopted  these  forms;  they  preserved  the 
motive  and  idea,  and  only  BM>dified  their  costume  and  details 
accordinfi^  to  the  spirit  of  chivaby.  In  that  event,  these  forms 
thus  momfied  are  one  of  the  points  by  which  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the  twelfth  century,  links 
itself  to  the  poetic  traditions  of  classical  antiqui^.  It  is  chiefly 
with  the  intention,  and  in  the  hope  of  developing,  and  if  pos- 
sible, of  justifying  this  assertion,  that  I  propose  to  enter  mto 
some  details  in  regard  to  the  three  forms  of  poetry  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  which,  aside  from  this  connection  and  on  their 
own  account,  are  well  worth  a  more  particular  notice.  I  shiJl 
commence  by  spealdng  of  the  ballads. 

In  the  ProveEE^Al  sense  of  the  term,  which  is  the  primitive 
and  true  one,  the  ballad  was  a  little  poem  intended  to  be  sung 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  who  accompanied  the  song 
by  dancing.  Hie  name  hatadoj  hMadaj  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  j3a^li^,  I  leap,  I  dance,  is  itself  abready  indicative  of  the 
ancient  origin  of  tiiis  speeiee  of  poetry  in  the  south  of  Oaul. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  dances  at  least, 
to  which  the  ballads  of  the  Troubadours  were  adapted  during 
the  twelfth  century,  were  of  Greek,  or  more  properly  of  Massilian, 
origin.  The  principal  and  most  popular  of  these  dances  were 
circular  dances,  akin  to  those  which  the  Greeks  denominated 
Xo^o^t  and  whiiJi  the  south  of  Europe  likewise  designated  by  a 
name  which  is  a  derivative  of  the  Greek,  by  cordUy  namely,  or 
less  correctly  in  Italian,  by  caroU.  Ail  these  dances  were 
mimic,  and  to  scnne  extent  dramatic.  The  words  of  l^e  song 
were  descriptive  of  some  action  or  of  a  succession  of  different 
situations,  which  the  daneers  reproduced  by  their  gestures. 
The  song  was  divided  into  sevefal  stanzas,  eadi  of  whicn  termi- 
nated in  a  refrain,  which  was  the  same  for  all.  The  dancers 
acted  or  gesticulated  separately,  in  imitation  of  the  action  or 
situation  described  in  each  stanza,  and  at  the  refrain  they  all 
took  eacdi  other  by  the  hand  and  danced  around  orbicularly 
with  a  more  or  less  agitated  movement 
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Popular  dances,  derived  from  this,  and  bearing  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  it,  are  still  to  be  found  in  mau j  parts.  Kever- 
theless  they  have  gradually  fallen  in  desuetude,  and  many  of 
them  have  already  been  entirely  forp)tte&.  It  is  in  the  south 
of  France  that  they  preserve  most  of  their  prunitiye  charact^, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  there  that  the  Massaliots  first  tau^t 
tiiem  to  the  Gallic  tribes  of  their  ricinity*  I  rem^nber  havmg 
witnessed  some  of  these  dances  in  Provence,  the  subject  of 
which  appears  to  be  quite  ancient ;  amon^  oihers  one  which 
imitated  successively  all  the  habitual  operations  of  the  poor  hus- 
bandman, tilling  his  groimd,  sowing  his  wheat  or  oats,  reaping, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  Each  of  the  numerous  couplcyts  of  the 
song  was  sung  with  a  slow  and  drawling  movement,  as  if  to 
imitate  the  fatigue  and  doleful  tone  of  tne  poor  laborer ;  and 
the  refrain  was  of  an  extremely  lively  movement,  at  which  the 
dancers  gave  themselves  up  to  all  their  gaiety. 

In  the  Middle  Age  the  word  ballad  was  undoubtedly  applied 
to  dances  of  a  different  desmption  from  the  one  which  I  nave 
just  described,  but  always,  I  presume,  to  dances  of  character, 
to  imitative  dances  <^  an  antique  origin,  either  national  or 
formgn. 

After  this  explanation,  I  think  it  will  appear  evident  that  the 
Troubadours  did  not  invent,  the  ballad,  any  more  than  thejjr  had 
invented  the  dances  to  which  the  ballad  was  applied.  This  was 
a  species  of  popular  poetry,  not  only  anten<^  to  Hiem,  but  one 
of  the  very  earliest  of  those  in  vogue  before  them  in  the  south 
of  France.  All  that  the  Proven(i3  poets  of  the  twelfth  century 
did  or  could  do  in  appropriating  this  form,  was  to  bestow  on 
it  more  care  and  elegance  than  it  had  received  before  them, 
without,  however,  giving  it  a  shape  contrary  to  its  essentially 
popular  destination.  Thev  restricted  the  subjects  and  motives 
to  motives  and  subjects  oi  gallantry,  thus  tnakifigit  enter  into 
the  moral  unity  of  Proven^^al  poetr)r. 

The  haUads  are  pieces  which  rarely  occur  in  the  manuscript 
collections  of  the  iWubadours.  This  «^ies  was  neglected  as 
bemg  too  exclusively  popular.  There  me  even  some  indica- 
tions that  its  odtnre  was  abandoned  to  the  women.  At  any 
rate,  we  find  that  the  Provencal  traditions  represent  the  wives 
of  Troubadours,  themsdvee  poetesses  or  trouveresses,  as  occu- 
pying diemselves  parCicolariy  with  songs  and  dances,  and  as 
composing  them  in  honor  of  their  lovers.    Among  all  the 

g'eoes  of  this  kind  which  have  come  to  my  notice,  I  nave  not 
und  one,  the  substance  of  which  was  smldeidly  interesting 
or  agreeable  to  have  any  meaning,  after  bemff  deprived  of  the 
effect  of  the  measure  and  the  music  My  omj  aim  was  to  in- 
dicate, by  way  of  explanation,  the  existence  of  this  species  of 
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poetic  composition  amon^  the  Troubadours ;  and  I  now  pass  on 
to  the  pastoralj  the  next  m  order. 

I  have  ahready  remarked,  and  it  is  well  to  repeat  here,  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  Provencal  traditions  mi^e  mention 
of  Oereamons,  the  first  of  the  Troubadours  known  to  us,  after 
WnMAm  IX.  of  Poitiers,  is  that  they  designate  him  as  tiie 
aothdr  of  pieces  in  verse  and  of  pastoretaa  in  the  aneierU  eiyle. 
Now^  Hiese  pieces  of  verse,  thus  qualified  by  the  epithet  ancient 
at  an  epoch  when  chivalric  poetry  was  yet  in  its  mfancy,  have 
certainly  the  appearance  of  bein^  much  anterior  to  the  latter, 
and  consequently  of  having  constituted  a  part  of  the  species  of 
popular  literature,  of  whicm  that  of  the  Troubadours  was  but  a 
sort  of  development  or  reform. 

This  species  is  therefore  another  of  those  links,  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  chivalricpoetry  is  connected  with  the  traditions 
of  classicid  antiquity.  However,  there  is  but  little  to  be  said 
on  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strangest 
poetic  abstractions  recorded  in  the  historv  of  literature. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  classes  which  inhabited 
the  country  and  cultivated  the  soil  were  generally  slaves,  or  in 
a  condition  differing  but  little  from  that  of  servitude;  and 
diere  is  very  little  room  for  supposinj^  that  their  lot  was  worthy 
of  being  envied.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  &e  Ore^ 
and  I^tm  poets  from  delineating  their  enchanting  pictures  of 
rural  Ufe,  and  from  representing  it  as  an  ideal  state  of  inno- 
cence, of  repose  and  happiness.  These  pictures  were  probably 
nothmg  more  than  an  mdirect  expression  of  the  painful  senti- 
ments which  were  naturally  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
greatly  agitated  society,  as  waa  that  of  the  Ancients ;  a  sort  of 
poetic  reaction  of  the  imagination  against  the  vexations  and 
the  melancholy  of  those  scenes.  Ana  these  observations  are 
also  applicable  with  more  or  less  propriety  to  the  rural  poetry 
of  modbm  nations. 

We  cannot  say  as  much  of  that  of  the  Troubadours,  in  which 
we  might  search  in  vain  for  the  least  idea,  the  feeblest  picture, 
true  or  false,  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  of  a  certain  ensenMe  of  rural  life.  To  these  Theocriti  of 
ike  ch&teaux  there  are  neither  husbandmen,  nor  swains,  nor 
flocks,  nor  fields,  nor  harvests  nor  vintages ;  they  never  speak 
of  t^e  country  or  of  rural  scenery ;  they  appear  to  have  never 
seen  eidier  brook  or  river,  forest  or  mountain,  village  or 
cottage.  With  all  this  they  never  have  anytliing  to  do.  The 
pastoral  world  of  every  one  of  tliem  reduces  itself  to  an  isolated 
sheph^ess,  watching  over  a  few  lambs,  or  not  watching  over 
anything  at  all,  and  tne  adventures  of  tlie  pastoral  world  are 
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limited  to  colloquies  between  these  shepherdesses  and  the 
Troubadours,  who  in  riding  by  them  never  fail  to  notice  them, 
and  speedily  dismount  to  tell  them  some  gallant  things  or  to 
entreat  them  for  their  love. 

Sometimes  these  compliments  and  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  flatterers  then  ootained  what  they  solicited.  But  this 
case  is  an  exception.  Generally  these  snepherdesses  are  dis- 
creet and  well-informed  lasses,  who  politely  reply  to  the  com- 
pliments addressed  to  them,  but  who  know  enough  to  distrust 
them,  and  who  are  careful  not  to  attach  to  them  the  value 
which  those  who  made  them  hoped  they  would.  This  is  the 
framework  and  the  substance  of  nearly  all  the  pastorals  of  the 
Troubadours;  and  the  details,  the  accessories  are  not  much 
more  interesting  or  more  varied. 

The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetic  com- 
positions which  I  have  foxmd,  are  six  pieces  by  Oiraud  Biquier 
of  Narbonne,  a  Troubadour  of  indifferent  talent  from  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  pieces  constitute  a  con- 
nected series,  so  that  one  appears  as  the  continQation  of  the 
other,  and  their  subject  consists  of  six  successive  interviews 
held  at  six  different  intervals  between  the  poet  and  his  shep- 
herdess, which  intervals  amount  to  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  connection  subsisting  between 
them,  these  pieces  form  in  reality  but  one  and  the  same  lit- 
tle poem  of  rather  a  fantastic  description,  in  which,  however, 
the  exposition-scenes  and  the  dialogues  succeed  and  blend  with 
each  other  with  great  ease  and  consistency.  The  incidents 
which  constitute  its  subject  are  so  minutely  detailed  and  of 
such  a  vulvar  character,  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  them  for 
poetic  fictions.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Oiraud  itiqiiier 
actually  had  the  interviews,  which  he  deseribes,  and  with  the 
shepherdess,  of  which  he  speaks ;  and  the  sense  of  this  realitrv 
is  sufficient  to  give  lus  piece  a  certain  interest,  tlie  like  of  whicn 
I  do  not  find  in  any  other  production  of  the  same  kind.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  give  some  idea  of  it ;  but  I  changed  my  mind 
wnen  I  came  to  reflect  that  in  order  to  do  so,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  an  abstract  of  considerable  detail  and  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Of  all  the  popular  forms  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Pro- 
vencals, the  one,  which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of,  is 
by  far  tiie  most  agreeable,  the  most  poetic  in  its  design,  and 
that  which  the  l^ubadours  have  turned  to  most  account. 
This  is  the  alha  or  avbade^  to  which  may  be  added  another  one 
closely  allied  to  it,  the  eerenaj  namely,  n*om  which  the  name  of 
our  serenade  is  derived.  That  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
forms  cultivated  by  the  Troubadours  is  a  fact  attested  by  still 
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ezktin^  proofs ;  and  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable  that 
it  is  abo  one  of  those  Tniich,  like  the  ballad,  and  certainl j 
much  more  than  the  pastoral,  may  be  considered  as  having 
ori^nated  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  pagan  poetrr. 

Among  the  prodigioas  varietj  of  popntar  songs,  wnieh  the 
Greeks  possessed  for  all  the  occasions  or  private  and  domestic 
life,  there  were  some  whidii  were  desi^ated  bj  the  generic 
name  of  songs  of  the  night,  and  whidi  were  intendea  to  be 
sun^  at  night  by  lovers,  nnder  the  vnndow  or  at  the  door  of 
their  lady-loves.  Of  these  songs  there  were  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  hour  at  which  they  were  expected  to  be  sung. 
There  were  those  which  were  sung  at  midnight ;  these  were 
the  songs  inviting  to  sleep,  and  on  that  account  denominated 
icaTcucacfifjTiKd,  songs  of  slumber  or  lullabies,  as  we  should  call 
them.  Others  again  were  sung  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  these 
were  termed  dieyipri«a,  waking-songs. 

The  literature  of  all  the  nations  of  southern  Europe  contains 
songs  which  seem  to  be  but  an  echo  of  these  ancient  lavs ;  and 
this  can  be  said  more  particularly  of  the  eerenae  and  tne  albaa 
of  the  Troubadours,  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  night- 
songs  of  the  Greeks,  except  that  in  the  former  we  recognize  at 
the  first  glance  the  characteristic  modifications  of  the  poetry  of 
chivalry.  Thus  the  aubades  of  the  Troubadours  were  intended 
to  wake  up  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  chevalier  who  had  spent  the 
night  with  his  lady,  and  to  admonish  him  to  withdraw  speedily, 
in  order  to  escape  detection.  The  Troubadours  sometimes  put 
this  song  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  companions  of  the  lucky 
knight,  who  acts  as  his  sentinel  during  the  whole  of  the  nidit, 
in  order  to  watch  and  to  announce  the  or^Jc  of  day.  At  ouier 
times  again  they  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  two  lovers 
at  the  moment  of  parting.  More  often  still  the  aubade  is  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  the  sentinel,  who  watches  on  tJie  top  of 
the  bell-tower  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  party  to  the  sleep- 
ing lovers.  These  are  but  so  manj  expedients  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  <^  giving  a  little  variety  to  the  form  and  to  the 
accessories  of  this  species  of  composition,  which  is  naturaUy 
rery  limited.  i«~     -,  j 

Among  the  small  number  of  songs  of  this  description,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  are  some  which  are  really  charm- 
ing. In  none  of  their  othw  works,  perhaps,  did  the  Trouba- 
dours bestow  so  much  care  and  delicacy  on  the  mdody  of  the 
versification,  and  on  the  adaptation  of  this  melody  to  ue  sub- 
ject. It  is  this  same  elaborate  elegance  of  measure,  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  sli^test  idea,  in  a  prose  version, 
and  1  am  inclined  to  aad  in  any  version,  of  some  of  these  pieces, 
^e  charm  of  which  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  musical 
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march  of  the  couplet,  and  of  the  refrain  in  which  it  always  Xat* 
minates.  I  am  acquainted  with  but  two  of  them,  the  metre  of 
which,  by  a  sort  of  exception,  is  simple  enou^  to  admit  of 
translation.  These  pieces  are  fortunately  among  the  most 
agreeable,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  trandate  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  eldest  of  the  pieces  of 
this  kind  which  are  still  extant.  The  extreme  simplicitjr  cf  sai« 
timent  and  the  impassioned  tone,  which  characterize  it,  induce 
me  to  belicTe  that  it  w«s  written  by  a  woman.  We  hare  but 
one  copy  of  it,  and  this  copy  is  not  even  a  correct  one.  Some 
of  the  stanzas  are,  in  my  opmion,  out  of  place,  and  one  of  them 
is  entirely  wanting.  I  nave  been  able  to  ranedy  these  defects 
but  very  incompfetely.  I  give  here  the  piece,*  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

^^  There  is  a  lady  graceful  and  agreeable,  whom  all  the  world 
eyes  for  her  beantjr ;  she  has  set  her  heart  on  loyal  love.  May 
heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn  1^' 

^^  In  the  orchard  under  the  hawthorn  branch,  the  lady  sits, 
her  lover  by  her  side,  waiting  for  the  watch  to  call  the  break 
of  day.    li!ay  heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn  1" 

^^  Ah  would  to  Gk>d  the  night  would  never  end,  and  that 
the  watch  woidd  never  see  nor  dawn  nor  day,  so  tiiat  my  friend 
might  never  leave  my  side  I  May  heaven  speed  the  approach 
of  early  dawn  I" 

'^  Fair  lover  sweet,  let  us  embrace  adown  the  meadow,  where 
the  herb's  in  bloom.  Let  us  rejoice  in  q>ite  of  jealous  eyes. 
Mav  heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  oawn  I'' 

^^Fair  lover  sweet,  yet  one  more  amorous  sport  in  yonder 
garden  where  the  birds  are  singing  I  Lo  there  the  sentinel, 
who  sings  his  aubade  now.  May  heaven  speed  the  approach 
of  early  dawn  I" 

"  He  has  left  me  now,  my  friend,  my  jGtdr,  my  merry,  cour- 
teous friend.  But  with  the  balmy  air  wMoh  meets  me  from 
below,  I  still  inhale  a  sweet  draumt  of  his  breatii.  May  hea- 
ven speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn  I" 

The  following  aubade  is  by  me  celebrated  Oiraud  de  Borneil. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  most  graceful  of  them  all,  both  in  respect  to 
the  details  and  in  the  ens^nble.    We  must  suppose  it  to  have 

*  Baynwurdt  TdL  fi.  ptge  SS6.     "EDe  est  ToiiTrage  d*iuie  femmey  dont  I0  nom  est 
inoonnii.*'    . 

La dompoa es  agndaiif  e  plumit;  Plagnei  a  dieii}ft U niiiBs non UXtiM, 

Per  la  beotat  la  gardon  maotaa  gens,  NiTmiens  amiex  lone  da  mi  no  s  partiSy 

Btasoneorenamarleyalmens,  Ki  la  gayta  jom  n(  alba  no  tIs. 

Oydiens!  oydlens!  deralbataatostrel  Oydtens!  oydieostdefalbataatostTet 

•  •  •  • 


Ba  an  Tergier,  sots  Aielha  d'albeepi,  Per  la  does'  earn  aa*es  Tengoda  de  lay 

Tenc  la  dompaa  son  amic  eosta  si,  Del  mien  aaiie  ben  e  eertea  e  gay, 

Tro  la  gayta  crida  qne  Talba  vi.  Del  sien  alen  al  begat  an  dons  ray. 

Oy diens f  Oy  dieas t  del'albatantostTe!  Oydieast  Oydieoa!  de  ralbataatostTe! 

EvL 
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been  Bung  under  the  window  of  the  apartment,  where  the  for- 
tunate chevalier  is  reposing,  and  by  a  fiiend  of  the  latter  who 
has  passed  the  night  standing  sentinel  fbr  him.  Hie  first 
coaplet  of  the  piece  is  a  prayer,  which  will  perhaps  appear  a 
little  too  solemn  for  the  occasion.  Bnt  we  know  afready,  how 
serious  the  chevalien  of  the  Mid^e  Age  were  in  all  thM  oou- 
cemed  their  lores. 
**  llioa  King  of  glorr,  veritable  Light,  all-powerfol  Deity,  be 

E leased  to  succor  faitafoUy  my  companion ;  I  have  not  seen 
im  since  the  fall  of  night,  and  now  tne  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

"My  fair  companion,  are  yon  yet  asleep t  you've  slept 
enongb,  awake,  the  day's  spproachmgl  I  have  seeu  bright 
and  clear  the  orient  star  which  brings  the  day ;  I  recognize  it 
wdl,  and  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

"  My  fair  companion,  I  call  yon  with  my  song,  awake  1  I 
hear  the  chirping  bird  which  flutters  through  the  grove  in  seaxch 
of  day,  and  rm  a&aid  your  rival  will  sorprise  yon,  for  now  the 
mom  is  near  at  hand.' 

"  My  fair  companion,  pnt  yonr  head  to  the  little  window: 
look  at  the  eky  and  at  the  staiB  now  tarmng  dim,  and  yon  will 
see  that  I  am  a  good  eentinel.  But  if  yon  do  not  listen,  yon'll 
ffwe  the  worse  for  it,  for  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand.*' 

"  My  fair  companion,  since  yon  have  left  me,  I  have  not 
doeed  my  eyes  in  sleep,  nor  budged  from  off  my  knees,  be- 
eeetjiing  God  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  to  return  me  my  &ithfal 
compamon  safely,  and  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand.' 

"  My  fair  companion,  from  yon  high  balcony  yon  did  con- 
jure me  not  to  yidd  to  slumber,  and  to  watch  wdl  all  the  night 
until  the  break  of  day,  and  now  you  heed  not  either  my  song 
or  me,  and  yet  the  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

Some  of  these  moming-songs  are  of  a  very  peculiar  form,  on 
which  I  think  I  ought  to  say  a  word  or  two.  These  are  the 
anbadee,  which  appear  to  be  incorporated  with  other  songs. 
There  is  a  pieoef  by  a  Troubadour,  Cadenet  by  name,  whidi 

•  BkTiioiMrd,  Tol.  UL  p.  tl>.    Pltoe  No.  IV.  BttophM  l-T. 
Bai  gloriot,  Tenia  liuM  e  etudtts.  Bel  compuibos,  en  ctwatan  tm  ftpel, 

Plea  poderoe,  MobsT,  A  a  vm  platf,  Koa  dosnuti  plm,  qa'iea  ftngchuilarrta- 


Al  mien  compftiAb  «iM  flielt  Rjods, 
Qalea  noD  lo  ri  pus  1>  nnetti  fa  Ten 


Tengnda,    Et  ■!  p*or  qt 

t  BvDO'Of'li  Tol-  '''•  P*8>  Ul.  FtoM  Bo.  IV.  BtrophM  1,  S,  S. 
8'  aoA  toi  belhk  nl  pmada,  Tot  pet  m  gnn  aunenHn; 

Aiinid'u^enbuUnwda;  Eannfa, 

Qa'a  nn  tDab  mi  doud*,  S'leo  fln  unic  non  •*!» 
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offi^rs  us  an  example  of  this  kind  of  amalgam,  and  as  the  piece 
is  a  beantifol  one.  I  will  translate  a  passage  or  two  from  it.  It 
treats  of  a  lady  who  was  unhappily  married,  and  who  gives 
tent  to  her  complaint  in  the  followii4  terms :  ^ 

^'  I  am  possessed  of  beauty,  and  once  was  honored,  but  now 
I'm  fallen,  alas  I  too  low  from  this  great  eminence.  They  gave 
me  to  a  villain,  whose  only  claim  to  me  were  his  great  Hdies, 
and  I  should  die,  had  I  not  a  fair  fripnd,  to  whom  I  might  re- 
count my  ills,  and  a  complwiant  watch,  to  chant  for  me  the 
approach  <^  day." 

And  thereupon  conmiences  a  veritable  aubade  from  the 
mouth  of  the  guette  (or  watch)  herself : 

^^  I  am  a  courteous  sentinel,  and  I  desire  not  that  true  and 
faithful  love  should  be  destroyed.  This  is  the  reason,  why  I 
watch  for  the  early  peep  of  dav,  that  he  who  sleeps  bekde  nis 
lady-love,  may  take  a  tender  leave,  wh^i  I  see  the  dawn  ap- 
pear."       ■ 

^^  A  long  and  dark  night  pleases  me  the  most,  the  winter- 
night,  which  lasts  so  long,  and  where,  in  spite  of  cold,  I  still 
continue  on  my  loyal  wateh,"  etc.,  etc. 

These  couplets  are  followed  by  two  more^  one  of  which  is 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  last  from  that  of  the 
lady,  who  assures  us  that  the  menaces  of  her  husband  will  never 

Srevent  her  from  keeping  her  vigils  with  her  lover  until  the 
awn  of  morning. 

This  search  after  variety  in  the  form  and  the  accessories 
of  this  s]^cies  of  poetry,  seems  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  care 
with  which  the  Troubadours  applied  themselves  to  it.  Never- 
theless the  aubades  are  by  no  means  plentiful  in  the  collections 
of  their  pieces ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  that  there  is 
of  a  popular  description  in  their  amatory  poetry ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  ballads,  the  pastorals,  and  the  messages  of  love ;  for  ilie 
pieces  of  the  last  of  these  classes  cim  very  wdl  be  added  (as  in 
fact  I  have  already  attempted  to  do),  to  those  which  I  have 
specially  styled  popular.  Tne  poems,  which  preponderate,  both 
in  point  of  number  and  importance,  in  all  the  manuscript  col- 
lections of  Provencal  poetry,  these  are  the  chwnsons  or  songs 
of  love  properly  so  called.  This  was  the  poetic  form  par  ex- 
cellence, which  above  all  others  constituted  the  glory  of  tiie 


Cny  diMM  mo  mantaMiiy 

£  guaite  plasen 

Que  mi  fee  ton  d'alba. 

Jtm  nd  tea  cortesa  gnaite, 

Qae  BO  Yiielh  sia  detfaita 

Lefads  amon  a  dreit  faHa ; 

Per  qa'ieo  aoi  gaarda  del  dia 

SiTenria, 

E  Ml  qoi  Jay  ab  8*amia 

Prenda  con^Jat  firancamen, 


Baisaa,  e  tenen, 

Qu'iea  crit  qaan  Tej  ralba. 

Be  m  plai  longna  imega  eaenra, 
W\  temps  d'irenLOiiplw  dura, 
E  no  m'en  lays  per  freidora 
Qn'ieii  leiala  gvarte  no  ria 
Tote  Tte ;  ete.f  eic-^firf. 
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Troubadours  and  the  delight  of  castles.  And  this  is  the  reason, 
why  so  manj  pieces,  so  manj  chansons  of  this  kind,  which  we 
now  regard  as  prodnctions  of  a  most  tedious  mediocrity,  have 
in  the  majority  of  collections  invaded  the  place  of  a  mnltitade 
of  aubades  ana  ballads,  in  which  in  all  probability  we  diould 
have  found  a  grace  and  beauty  much  more  analogous  to  our 
tastes  and  our  ideas. 

Dante's  treatise  on  vulgar  eloquence  contains  a  chapter,  full 
of  curious  traits,  which  show  very  clearly  the  kind  of  poetic 
supremacy  at  that  time  attributed  to  the  purely  lyrical  chanson 
over  all  other  kinds  of  amatory  poetry.  D»tte  endeavors,  in 
the  first  place,  to  demonstrate,  that  of  all  the  forms  of  popular 
poetry,  the  one  which  the  Plx>v^isals  had  designated  by  the 
name  of  chanson,  was  the  most  elevated  and  important.  ^  This," 
says  he,  ^^  can  be  proved  by  various  considerations.  In  the  first  ^ 
place,  althouj^h  any  and  every  composition  in  verse  may  be 
sung,  and  nught  on  that  account  be  called  a  chanson,  yet  the 
chanson  is  the  onlv  one  whidi  has  really  assumed  that  name ; 
which  never  could  have  taken  place  except  in  virtue  of  an  an- 
cient forsight.  Besides,  whatever  of  itself  alone  attains  the 
end  for  wMch  it  was  made,  is  superior  to  any  other  thing  which 
stands  in  need  (tf  something  exterior  to  itself.  Kow,  the  chan- 
son accomplishes  of  itself  ^atever  it  is  destmed  to  accomplish : 
and  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ballad,  whidi  stands  in  neea 
of  players  of  instruments  in  order  to  fulfill  its  purpose ;  the 
chimson  is  consequently  nobler  than  the  ballad.  Moreover,  we 
esteem  those  things  most  noble,  which  bring  most  glory  to  their 
authors ;  therefore  the  chansons,  bringmg  more  honor  to  those 
who  coinpose  them,  fhftu  the  ballads,  are  more  noble  than  the 
latter.  Finally,  the  noblest  things  are  those  which  are  pre- 
served with  the  irreatest  care,  but  of  all  the  poems  sunir,  the 
chansonB  are  tho^  wUeh  we^NMrved  mort  ^VeciooBlj^  any 
one  can  see  by  merely  glancing  at  the  books. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dante  gives  a  good  explanation  of  the 
fSEict  which  he  announces,  but  he  at  any  rate  establishes  it,  and 
we  see  that  in  the  collections  of  poetry  with  which  he  was 
acq|uainted,  as  in  those  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  songs, 
which  were  composed  for  the  chateaux  and  which  could  please 
only  there,  left  but  very  little  room  for  the  popular  songs  (»r  fOT 
those,  which,  without  bein^  composed  expressly  for  the  pe<^le, 
could  nevertiieless  be  relaued  and  enjoyed  by  it,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  Provencal  poetry,  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  spoken.  This  comprises  tbr<em«m«,jpar^m^ 
or,  as  we  should  term  them,  the  poetio  canteete  ( jeux-partis).* 

*  On  the  tenum  or  eontmdo  of  the  Proven^  compart  Bajnonard,  toL  li.  p.  1S6-196. 


^-««fi^j;»  ■■*--r 
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Of  all  the  forms  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  TronbadourB  this 
18  the  least  poetical,  the  one  wnich  has  the  strongest  tendenc  j 
to  lose  itself  in  the  didactic  forms.  Kevertheless  it  is  too  chi^ 
racteristic  and  occupies  too  conspicnons  a  place  in  the  ensemble 
of  the  poetic  system  of  the  Troubadours,  to  be  passed  over 
without  some  few  remarks,  and  especially  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  of  it  at  length  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it. 

The  term  tensmi,  was  applied  to  colloquial  pieces,  in  which 
two  or  more  interlocutors  maintained  contr^  opinions  on 
some  given  thesis.  This  was  commonly  a  thesis  of  chivalrio 
gallan^,  and  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  exception  that  it  some- 
times extended  to  questions  and  subjects  of  another  kind. 
These  tensons  alwavs  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
challenge ;  a  Troubadour  first  pronounds  two  opposite  sentiments 
on  one  ana  the  same  subject,  ana  then  calls  on  his  adversary  to 
sustain  whichever  of  these  two  sentiments  he  may  choose,  he 
himself  offering  to  maintain  and  to  carry  the  opposite  side  of  the 

auestion.  The  challenged  Troubadour  havinfl^  made  his  choieeL 
le  proposed  question  is  debated  in  six  or  ei^t  couplets,  all  of 
which  are  symmetrical  with  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  one 
in  which  the  challenge  was  proposed. 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  conditions  of  this  kind  of  poetic 
debate,  that  it  never  could  arise,  except  on  questions  of  extreme 
subtilty,  on  questions  of  which  the  affirmative  and  negative 
were  nearly  equally  true,  equally  doubtful,  equally  easy  to 
maintain.  It  i%  in  &ct,  dear,  that  if  the  challenging  Trouba- 
dour had  ffiven  his  antagonist  the  option  between  two  opinions^ 
of  which  £e  one  were  plausible  ana  the  other  absurd  or  ridicu- 
lous, he  would,  in  doin^  so,  have  infallibly  prepared  his  own 
defeat.  His  interest  and  his  cleverness  consisted  in  proposing 
two  questions  of  such  a  character,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  <^ 
indifierence  to  him  whether  he  would  hi^t6  to  sustain  the  one  or 
the  other. 

And  indeed  all  the  questions  of  the  tenson  are  of  this  de- 
scription, questions  of  such  eztaravigant  refinement  and  subtilty 
that  a  capncioui  curiosil^  alone  can  attach  the  slightest  interest 
to  them.  I  will  state  a  few  of  th^n,  which  will  suffice  toi^ 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  mmori^. 

**  Is  it  b^^  to  love  a  la^,  quite  young  and  beautiful  cn^ 
courteous,  ils  yet  letill  icnoraiit  of  love,  but  in  tiie  way  of  learn- 
ing it  or  some  foir  ma&me  dready  perfSset  and  eocperieneed.  in 
love  r 

Tbe  question  was  a  praK^ticaUe  one ;  A  was  not  anti-chivalrio ;. 

On  the  jMH ^tiw4l^  Jbop  iwiyfiti,  md  lom^^tigi.  •.  W^Ab  SfMtenM  of  Uie  tewoiir 
▼oL  It.  p.  1-45.  Oa  tkt  wnn  d^awumn,  to  wum  tfct JpiitfilBEdiWMWMi  in  the  tenson. 
teqnenuy  bad  reiitenf%  Me  reL  iL  p.  efil.-exBV.-*i£aL 
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but  usage  had  already  solved  it.  A  yoimg  lady,  who  accepted 
a  lover,  was  obliged  to  wait  until  die  was  manied  before  she 
oould  grant  him  even  the  smallest  favor.  With  a  married  lady 
no  time  was  lost  by  any  such  delay,  and  the  success  of  the 
knight  dq>ended  on  the  will  of  the  former  alone ;  the  chance 
was  a  better  one.  But  here  i^  a  second  questicm,  a  littiie  more 
embarrassing  than  the  first 

^^  Which  IS  preferable,  to  be  beloved  by  a  ladjr,  to  rec^ve 
from  her  the  most  desired  proof  of  it  and  then  to  die  immediately 
after,  or  to  love  her  for  many  years  without  being  loved  by  her 
in  return  ?" 

The  thesis,  which  constitutes  the  second  part  of  this  question, 
was  the  easiest  to  maintain  according  to  the  ideas  of  chivalry, 
and  it  was  in  fact  the  one  maintained  by  the  Troubadour,  to 
whom  the  challenge  had  been  given,  and  who  by  the  way  was 
a  monk.  ^^  I  would  rather  serve  my  lady  without  anv  recom- 
pense whatever,  than  die  after  the  reception  of  the  nrst  In 
loving  my  lady,  I  shall  peribrm  whatever  my  eood  love  com- 
mands; I  shall  be  valiant  and  brave  and  x  shall  signalixe 
myself  by  many  a  noble  deed." 

JSere  is  a  third  question  of  a  much  saver  description  than  the 
two  preceding.  ^Two  men  are  married;  the  one  has  an  amia- 
ble and  handsome  wife,  the  other  an  ugly  and  disagreeable  one* 
Both  of  them  are  jealous ;  whidi  of  them  is  ihe  greatest  fool  I" 

Amonff  the  many  futile  questions  of  this  kmd,  there  are 
neverthelesB  some,  which  are  not  without  a  certain  interest 
These  are  the  questions,  which  are  in  some  way  or  another 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  opinions,  the  manners  and 
the  poetry  even,  into  whidt  thev  enter  as  a  constituent  element 
of  some  miportance.  I  have  xor  example  already  elsewhere 
spoken  of  the  existence  and  the  expeditions  of  knights- 
errant  in  the  south  of  France,  and  among  the  evidences  of  this 
fact  we  may  adduce  a  tenson  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centary,  the  eombatants  of  which  are  Luifranc  Oigala,  a 
Genoese  TVoobadour,  and  lady  Ouillaumette  de  Bosers  (which 
I  believe  to  be  St  Gilles  on  the  Bhone).  The  Troubadour 
challenges  the  lady4a  the  following  terms : 

^^  La<^  Guillaumette,  twenlr|r  kmghts-errant  were  riding  at  a 
distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  t^nble  storm,  and  they  complained 
among  themselves  for  not  finding  any  shdto*.  They  were 
overheard  by  two  bsions,  who  were  passing  by  in  gieat  haste 
on  their  way  to  see  their  ladies.  The  one  of  the  two  barons 
retraced  his  stqM.  to  isAbr  nicoer  to  the  waaderin^  kniffhts ; 
the  other  pursued  nis  journey  toward  his  lady.  Which  of  the 
two  conducted  him0ea1^e(stP^ 

The  following  tenson,  composed  about  1310  at  the  latest, 
proves  that  at  that  epoch  the  chivalric  romances,  in  which 
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enclianted  arms  are  introduced,  were  already  in  vogae  in  the 
countries  of  the  Provencal  tongue,  since  these  enchanted  armis 
were  a  familiar  subject  of  allusions,  **  Which  would  you  pr€(- 
fer,"  asks  Gnigo,  a  rroven jal  Troubadour,  of  I  do  not  know  what 
other  Troubadour  by  the  name  of  Bernard, "  which  would  you 
prefer,  an  enchanted  cloak,  by  the  aid  of  which  you  might 
subdue  the  hearts  of  all  the  ladies,  or  a  treilcluuit  iron  lance, 
which  would  possess  the  virtue  of  levelling  with  the  dust  every 
knight  that  comes  within  its  reach,  however  valiant  and  strong 
he  mi^tbe?'*  ^ 

The  duestions  of  these  poetical  combats  sometimes  allude  t6 
facts  of  history  of  a  still  more  general  and  interestii^  cha- 
racter than  those  which  I  have  just  now  maitioned.  fi  hap- 
pens that  some  of  the  Provencal  poets  discuss  in  these  tensonb 
the  claims  of  certain  nations  ot  their  acquaintance  to  distinction 
land  glory.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is  a  tenson  in  which  alYoubi^ 
dour  by  die  name  of  Baimon  challenges  another  to  debate  the 
question,  whether  the  Provencals  or  the  Lombards,  Hiat  is  to  saj^, 
tne  nations  of  southern  France  or  the  ItaEuuls  €1^1  the  most  m 
war  and  in  other  respects.  In  another  tenson  the  same  question 
is  proposed  with  reference  to  the  Provencals  and  the  French. 

The  ar^ments  by  which  each  disputaiit  sustains  his  side  of 
the  question  are  not  always,  as  we  can  easily  imagine,  of  the 
gravest  or  of  the  exactest  description.  But  mere  would  have 
been  a  fatality  or  a  miracle  in  meir  beinff  all  absolutely  false 
or  equally  frivolous,  and  the  truth  is,  that  wey  contain  here  and 
there  interesting  traits  in  illustration  of  the  general  history  of 
mediffival  life  and  civilization.  Thus,  to  speak  onlv  of  tiid 
tenson,  in  which  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  tne  Frencn  and  the 
Provencals,  and  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  subieet,  we  there 
perceive  that  thelatterproclaimthemsdvesflieiirra^  andthj^ 
models  of  poetry,  and  thence  derive  one  of  tiiefir  j^iincipal  titles 
to  national  glory.  We  there  petcefre,  what  is  elsewhere  estab^ 
Ushed  bvthe  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments, mat  the  development  of  tiie  diivabid  Spirit  had  ceased 
to  progress  much  sooner  in  France  than  in  the  countries  of  the 
Provencal  tongue,  and  that,  if  in  the  latter,  society  was  freer,; 
more  animatea  and  accomplished,  it  was  in  the  former  better 
disciplined,  more  serious  and  energetic. 

"We  perceive,  therefore,  that  tiie  Proven^  tensops,  inde&uH 
of  apoetic  interest,  are  possessed  of  a  certain  histcmcal  inter^ 
by  reason  of  which  they  have  a  stronger  and  a  different  claim 
to  our  consideration,  tiian  has  heretofore  lieeai  conceded^  to 
them.  In  regard  to  the  composition  and  the;  foUn  of  this  kind 
of  poetry,  there  are  questions  which  I  will  simplv  announce, 
witnout  attaching  any  great  importance  to  their  solution. 
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■  Amon;?  the  Troubadours,  there  are  some  who  are  exjircssly 
and  particularly  designated  as  writers  of  tcnsoiiB  good  and  bad. 
It'  we  were  to  take  tlda  testimony  in  its  rigorons  and  moat 
natural  sense,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  tcnsons 
in  question  were  eacli  composed  entirely  by  one  and  the  same 
individual,  sustaining  both  the  afBrmative  and  the  negative  of 
one  and  the  same  question.  In  that  event,  these  pieces  would 
be  but  a  child's  play  without  any  aim  or  motive. 

This  does  not  prove  that  there  were  not  really  tensons  of  this 
kind,  but  this  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  exception. 
Everything  authorizes  us  to  suppose,  that  the  tenson  was  a  real 
debate  between  two  Troubadours,  that  this  debate  took  place  in 
the  chateaux  with  more  or  less  solemnity  and  before  a  sort  of 
public,  that  it  was  not  prolonged  indefinitely,  but  that  it  was 
required  to  terminate  within  an  interval  of  lunited  extent.  In 
fact,  a  tenson  conld  hardly  have  any  point  or  interest,  except 
80  far  as  it  was  to  some  extent  extemporaneous,  or  at  any  rate 
rapidly  composed  by  the  two  adversaries  contending  face  to 
face.  There  was  a  judge  appointed  by  mutual  consent,  who 
decided,  which  of  the  two  combatants  had  sustained  his  thesis 
with  success. 

I  shall  conclude  now  this  review  of  the  forms  of  Provencal 
poetry,  which  may  be  regarded  as  expedients  or  tentatives  to 
Kive  a  little  variety  to  the  expression  of  chivalric  love.  All  of 
these  forms  were  more  or  leas  directly  the  result,  the  reflex  of 
the  feeling,  that  tliere  was  something  monotonous  or  factitious 
in  the  Provengal  chanson ;  they  all  originated  in  a  sort  of 
reaction  of  the  poetic  imagination  against  this  monotony. 

But  this  reaction  neither  could  nor  did  stop  there;  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  sentiments  and  the 
ideas  of  chivalric  gallantry.  Precisely  as  there  were  Trouba- 
dours, who  were  weary  of  harping  on  love  in  the  same  key  and 
in  the  same  poetic  form,  there  were  also  those  who  refrained 
entirely  from  celebrating  a  love,  wherein  they  thought  they 
perceived  something  too  conventional  and  too  equivocal;  a 
love  which  pretended  to  be  a  sort  of  impossible  middle  term  be- 
tween the  natural  desires  and  an  absolute  purity, 
,  Some  of  them  were  in  favor  of  banishing  all  sensuality  from 
tlie  domain  of  love,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  pure  interchange  of 
sentiments  and  thoughts.  Others,  and  these  were  by  far  the 
greater  number,  divested  the  sentiment  of  love  of  all  its  cnthu- 
siaeni  and  morality,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  that  grosser  and 
more  vulgar  form,  which  it  so  frequently  assumes  in  all  ages 
and  in  every  plsce. 

We  have  from  this  latter  class  of  poets  a  number  of  pieces,  al- 
most equally  intranslatable,  some  on  account  of  their  unbounded 
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licentiousness,  others  because  thej  exhibit  a  vnlgarily,  which  ii^ 
altogether  too  undisguised  and  free. 

I  can  find  but  one  of  them,  of  which  I  can  translate  a  part  at 
least  It  is  by  a  Troubadour  hj  the  name  of  Perdigon,  and 
reads  as  follows : 

^^  I  am  a  loyal  lover  now,  but  there  is  but  little  time  left ;  for 
thus  far  the  rewiurds  of  love  have  given  me  too  little  satisfac- 
tion. But  I  have  just  made  a  conquest  of  a  lady,  who  will 
make  me  sing  of  her  most  merrily.    Still  I  wish  to  love  with 

1>rudent  moderation,  and  let  my  lady  not  imagine,  that  I  shall 
ove  her  long,  if  I  perceive  that  she  intends  to  make  my  pas- 
sion kill  me.  I  am  resolved,  if  she  maltreats  me,  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  another." 

^^  I  have  been  so  well  schooled  in  love,  my  lady  fair,  that  be- 
fore I  will  estrange  my  heart  entirely,  Fll  first  see  whether  I 
shall  not  find  mercy  before  you.  My  neart  is  mine  as  yet  suf- 
ficiently, and  I  can  yet  withdraw  it,  etc.'^ 

^^  I  have  besought  vou  not  to  make  me  suffer,  and  I  have 
made  a  declaration  of  my  wishes.  Do  not  imagine,  then,  tibat 
I  am  going  to  love  you  two  years  or  three  toft  noHiMg.  I  wish 
at  once  to  obtain  the  profit  of  my  suit  with  you,  my  ladv,  whom 
I  love  so  tenderly ;  and  I  beseech  you  not  to  p^nrist  dar  aft^ 
dav  in  telling  me  your  Jfo.  This  is  a  w<»d  I  hate,  and  wnoeveir 
UiUB  it  me  too  frequently  is  sure  to  be  deserted.^ 

^  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  the  handsomert  woman  in  Oxe 
world ;  and  I  beseech  vou,  good  lady,  not  to  be  offended  at  mr 
frankness.  I  am  neimer  count,  nor  duke,  nor  marquis,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  ill  befit  me  to  love  the  fiower  of  wo- 
men. But  you  have  surely  enough  of  beauty,  of  youth  and 
merit,  for  me  to  be  content  with,  and  I  will  ding  to  ;^0u,  if  you 
will  but  reward  me." 

I  will  excuse  the  reader  from  the  -penmi  of  tke  last  couplet, 
in  which  tbe  disenchanted  Troubadour  eirnhids  himself  in  the 
same  tone,  and  with  the  same  platitode  of  freedom,  on  a  point 
more  delicate  than  the  rest 

I  have,  in  conclusion  <^ti]ds  last  chapter  on  the  aniatorypoetnr 
of  the  Iroubadours,  jproduced  such  snecimen-quotations  as  wffl 
suffice  to  tfive  us  an  idea  of  the  decaaence  of  uds  poetry,  as  fair 
as  art  ana  literary  exisdlenee  are  concerned.  Its  mom  deca- 
denee  is  vtfll  more  strongly  marked  in  tlie  piece  wltieh  I  have 
just  translated.  It  is  thus,  {hat  the  poetic  entfatiiftiim  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  chivalric  love  both  declinlBd,'dfitsiPior4ted,  iitid 
finally  dismpeared  together.  They  had  Ik^'lbbte  ^  of  the 
other,  they  had  developed  themselves  one  thrpu^  the  otber, 
and  they  constituted,  as  long  as  they  coftdBted,  ue  most  brU- 
liiEuit  phenom^ion  of  the  Middle  Age  in  (iie  south  ci  f^rance. 
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of  8t  Oilles.  They  reaerred  their  songs,  as  we  shall  see  dse- 
where,  for  other  ^insades  whieh  ahout  the  same  tbae  wefe 
already  prepariiig  agabst  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

In  ail  the  collections  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Provencals, 
there  is,  as  far  at  least  aa  I  hare  seen,  bnt  a  singte  piece  re- 
lating to  &e  crusade  of  St.  Bernard ;  and  this  evesa  is  a  piece, 
whi<£,  so  far  from  bmn^  a  eulogy  or  sermon  on  the  tiieme,  eon* 
tains  only  a  vague  and  mdirect  allusion  to  it.  The  poem  is  by 
the  same  Marcabrus,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  with  some 
detail ;  and  its  style,  like  that  of  most  of  his  producticms,  is  not 
without  considerable  originality.  In  composing  it,  Marcabrus 
probably  never  thought  either  <^  St.  Bernard  or  cf  the  disas- 
trous results  of  his  crusade;  but  the  piece  is  neverthdesa  da 
facto  a  sort  of  poetic  commentary,  naive  and  bold  enough,  on 
certain  famous  words  (^  the  saint.  The  latter,  in  his  rep(»i  to 
Pope  Eugene  IIL  on  the  success  of  his  preaching,  had  Ihus 
bn^k  recapitulated  it : 

^l%e  dities  and  castles  are  deserted  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  left  for  seven  women:  everywhere  we 
see  nothing  but  widows  whose  husbands  are  yet  alive."  ^ 

I  subjoin  now  the  piece  by  Marcabrus.  Its  relation  to  the 
somewhat  venturesome  words  of  the  saint  will  readily  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  every  one. 

*^  Olose  to  the  fountain  of  the  grove,  along  the  sand,  beneath 
a  fruit-tree's  shade,  whoreon  the  binis  were  singing,  I  found 
alone  (the  other  dav)  her  who  desires  not  my  happines8."f 

^  Tms  was  a  noble  damsel,  the  daughter  of  the  seignior  of  a 
castle.  I  imagined  that  she  was  there  to  enjoy  the  newborn 
season,  its  vercmre,  and  the  song  of  birds,  and  I  thought  she 
would  gladly  lend  her  ear  to  what  I  had  to  say.  But  the  mat- 
ter was  far  otherwise.'' 

^^  She  began  to  weep  at  the  margin  <^  the  fountain ;  and, 
righing  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  exclaimed :  ^  Jesus, 
!Qiig  of  the  universe,  it  is  for  thy  sake  that  I  endure  such  suf* 
ferings.  The  insults  to  which  thou  wast  subjected  fall  back  on 
me ;  for  the  most  valiant  of  this  world  are  gcme  to  serve  thee, 
beyond  the  sea,  and  thou  commandedst  it  I" 

^^  ^And  he  too's  gone  with  them,  my  friend,  my  fair,  my  noble, 

*>  Bee  tiM  eoUeotSon  of  St.  Bemavd'e  epistlmi  in  lOgBe'e  P«troL  OaiBoa  Oompletot. 
^reLlSt.— Ed.  ' 

t  Bejnomura,  toL  ili.  p.  176.    Pfeee  ]!<».  IL,  entire : 

A  U  fontans  del  Teivier,  80  fon  donielli'  alb  mm  ton  beQL 

On  I'erb'er  Terti  joetol  fimfier,  WSkk  d'on  eenhor  de  oeetelh : 

A  Tombra  d*iin  ftast  donefgier,  B  anent  leu  enfey  ^jve  raneili 

Xb  niiinMnt  de  blaaeee  flers  Sineeonjeiewveraon, 

B  de  ndTelh  chan  costamier,  B  pel  done  tenalBi  noTefii. 

Trohej  eole,  eee  eompenhler,  B  qoe  entendee  men  fliTelii, 

SeUis  que  no  toI  bod  eelatB.  Toet  li  foa  aoe  aftn  oaa^Jmti. 

Etc.,  eto.— Bn. 
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valiant  friend ;  and  I  r^nain  alone  here^  to  long  for  him,  to 
weep  and  monm  diBconflplate.  Ah !  what  feU  tfiought  he  enter- 
tained, Loni9  oar  king^to  ofdain  this  crosadej  which  has  bron^t 
Budb  sorrow  to  my  I^artt'  ^ 

^^  When  I  heard  her  lamenting  thns  ineoasolably,  I  drew  on 
toward  her  along  the  limpid  brook,  md  said  to  her :  ^  Fair, 
rosy  cheeks  and  snnny  visage  are  marred  by  too  math  weepinff. 
Hiou  shooldst  not  yet  despair :  He  who  has  decked  the  woods 
with  foliage,  can  make  thee  tet  rejoice  aMku'" 

^  'Ah,  sdgmor,'  said  she,  ^I  believe  inoeed  diat  God  will  yet 
have  m^cy  on  me  one  day,  and  in  another  lilb,  as  he  has  mercj 
on  many  another  sinner.  But  meanwhile  he  bereaves  me  in  this 
world  of  him  who  was  my  sole  ddight,  of  him  whom  I  have 
kept  so  short  a  time,  and  ^o  is  now,  alasl  so  far  away 
from  meP" 

Such  a  piece  added  to  the  silence  of  the  other  Troubadours, 
does  not  indicate  a  very  livdv  enthusiasm  for  the  second  era- 
crade  in  the  countries  of  the  Provencal  ton^e. 

A  different  state  of  things  existed  during  the  Interval  be- 
tween 1189  and  1193,  while  the  somewhat  slow  preparations 
for  liie  third  crusade  were  going  on.  It  was  for  this  expedition, 
that  they  composed  nearly  all  3ie  pieces  <m  the  subject  of  the 
holy  wars,  which  we  possess  of  them ;  at  least  all  those  which 
merit  something  more  than  ordinary  attention  in  the  ;poetio 
history  of  the  luddle  Age.  Their  zesl  on  this  occasion  is  not 
difficmt  of  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  third  crusade  was  preached  at  the  most 
flourishing  epoch  of  Provencal  poetry.  Never  before  had  there 
existed  so  many  and  such  distinguished  Troubadours  as  at  &at 
time ;  and  never  had  there  been  such  eager  emulation  among 
them  alL 

Moreover,  the  high  renown  of  the  leader  of  this  enterinise 
was  another  and  very  particular  inducement  to  the  Troaba- 
dours  to  take  an  interest  in  the  cause,  to  eaUst  in  it  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  advance.  The  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  and 
Bichard  the  lion-hearted  were  the  favorite  heroes  of  these 
poets.  Philip  Augnstus  was  not  so  much  to  their  taste,  but 
rhilip  Augustas  hirai  commenced  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  the 
South,  which  could  allow  no  one  to  be  indifferent  toward  his 
projects  or  his  actions. 

Inese  reasons  combined  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  en* 
thusiasm  with  which  the  Troubadours  sung  tiie  third  crusade. 
Giraud  de  Bomeil,  Bambaud  de  YaqudMS,  Pferre  C^inal, 
B^rtrand  de  Bom,  Pierre  Yidal,  Gaucdm  Faydit,  and  many 
others  of  less  distinction  have  left  us  poems  commemorative  of 
tiiis  event,  which  must  bb  numbered  among  the  most  remark- 
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able  of  each  of  them.  Sevaral  of  them  were  not  content  with 
preaching  the  holj  war;  tiiej  wanted  to  asdst  in  making  it ; 
tbe^  followed  thoee  whom  they  ha4  incited  to  the  nndertakm^ ; 
their  poetic  enthusiasm  was  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  £e 
events ;  we  shall  see  how  it  came  ont  of  it 

The  pieces  of  the  Tronbadonrs  relative  to  the  third  and  to  all 
the  subsequent  crusades  are  of  two  kinds,  and  they  form  two 
classes^  distinct  from  each  other  by  reason  of  their  difference  of 
aim  and  motive.  The  one  ecmmto  of  formal  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  the  public,  to  assume  Ihe  ctom  and  to  pass  cvJ^Or 
ma/r^  that  is  to  say  to  siul  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  others  are 
son^  inspired  by  personal  motives,  in  which  the  Troubadours, 
wit£out  concemmg  themselves  about  any  one's  enlisliiig  or  not 
enlisting  in  the  crusades,  simply  express  their  own  sentiments 
and  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The  latter  class  partakes  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  tiie  ordinary  compositions  of  the  Trou- 
badours, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  shall  dwell  on  it  a  litQe 
more  minutely.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  by  a  few  examples, 
how  these  ideas  of  the  crusades  and  of  the  sacred  war  some- 
times interfered  with  the  amatory  destinies  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. 

Among  those  of  them,  who  passed  outre-mer^  there  were  few 
into  whose  resolution  love  did  not  enter  in  one  winr  or  another 
as  the  leading  motive.  Some  went  there  to  get  filled  out  of 
regret  for  having  lost  their  lady-loves,  others  to  divert  and  to 
console  themselves  for  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  rigor  or  the 
infideli^  of  theirs ;  another  still  embarked  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  his  fair  one,  or  in  the  hope  of  determining  her  by  this 

{>roof  of  devotion  to  accord  .to  him  at  last  the  love  he  had  thus 
iar  sought  in  vain.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive, 
this  adventuresome  resolution  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  diffuse 
a  certam  peculiar  charm  over  the  songs,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed* 

One  of  the  most  graceful  of  these  poems,  with  which  I  am 
acquamted  and  whicn  it  is  in  my  power  to  quote,  is  attributed 
to  a  Troubadour,  named  Peirols,  of  whom  I  have  alreadj 
spoken.  T\Aa  was  a  poor  chevalier,  who  loved  for  a  long  time 
a  sister  of  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  wife  of  Beraud  de 
MercoBur,  one  of  the  ffreat  barons  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
know  precisely  at  wnat  epoch  or  in  whose  company  he  em- 
barked for  Syria,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  there  once  at 
least,  and  in  connection  with  one  of  those  expeditions,  which 
followed  closely  upon  the  grand  crusade  of  xuchard  Ooeur-de 
Lion  and  Philip  Augustus,  and  which  constituted,  so  to  speak, 
its  trail.  At  the  moment  of  departure  he  composed  the  fol- 
lowing piece,  which  is  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Love. 
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It  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  most  delicate 
pieces  of  its  kind.* 

^^  When  Love  bdield  my  heart  enfranchised  of  aU  thought 
of  him,  he  assailed  me  witn  a  qnarrel,  and  I  wiU  tell  yon  how : 
— ^Friend  Peirols,  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  ihee«  to  qnit  me ; 
when  thj  thoughts  shall  be  no  more  of  me»  when  thou^shalt 
sing  no  more,  what  wilt  thou  be  then,  tell  me,  what  will  be 
thy  worth  V^ 

^^  Loye,  I  have  senred  thee  long,  and  thou  hadst  no  com- 
passion on  me ;  thou  knowst  thysdf  the  trifling  guerdon  IVe 
receiyed  from  tibee  I  111  not  accuse  thee,  but  grant  me  at^  least 
substantial  peace  in  future ;  I  ask  no  more,  and  I  aspire  to 
nothing  sweeter.'* 

^^  TVnat !  Peirols,  dost  thou  forget  the  fair  and  nobk  lady, 
who,  at  my  behest,  receiyed  thee  so  graciously  and  with  so 
much  affection  f  Thon  hast  indeed  a  thoughtlessi  friyolons 
heart;  though  no  one  would  have  ever  said  so  from  your  songs, 
so  fuU  of  joy  and  loye  dost  thou  appear  in  them.^ 

^^Loye,  I  haye  cherished  my  lady  constantly  rince  I  first  saw 
her,  and  I  loye  her  yet,  I  love  her  with  an  earnest,  steady 
thought ;  thus  she  has  pleased,  thus  she  has  charmed  me,  from 
the  mrst  moment  of  our  meeting.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
many  lovers  to  quit  with  tears  their  ladies  lair,  who,  were  it 
not  for  SaladiD,  might  stay  with  them  in  blest  jocundity  .*' 

^^  Peirols,  the  assaults  thou  art  about  to  make  on  the 
tower  of  David,  will  not  expel  from  it  the  Turks  or  Arabs. 
Attend  and  listen  to  a  bit  of  good  advice :  Love  and  sing  I 
What  I  thou  wilt  join  the  crusa&,  when  the  kings  don't  join  t 
Witness  the  wars  they  raise  among  themselves ;  witness  the 
barons  how  they  invent  their  subjects  of  dispute  I " 

^^  Love,  I  have  never  failed  in  deference  to  thee,  thou  knowst 
it.  But  to-day  I  am  constrained  to  disobey  thee*  I  beseech 
God  to  make  {>eace  among  the  kings,  and  to  be  my  guide.  The 
crusade  is  deferred  too  long,  and  there  were  great  need  indeed, 
that  the  devout  marquis  of  Montferrat  had  more  companions  1" 

Peirols  actually  took  his  departure,  as  he  had  resolved  to  do, 

*  BajBoiuurd,  toL  iif .  p.  S79.   Pieoe  No.  VL   fltraphet  1-6. 


team  aaon  trobti  partll 
Mon  eor  4e  ■oajpaiwifln, 
n'mia  tenson  rn'MDiit, 
£  podtte  Mudr  eonni: 
'*  Amioz  Pejrroli.  malamen 
VoB  anats  de  mi  liiiiliaii, 
B  pvs  ea  mi  ni  en  ehan 
Non  er  TOBtT'entenolos, 
Diguati  poeia  qae  Talreti  Toa  T' 

*'  Amon,  taut  Toa  ai  aeryit, 
B  pietati  no  va  en  pren, 
Ciun  Toa  sabets  qnan  petit 


K'ai  aint  de  Jsimimaii ;  . 
No  na  ocbaison  daoiea, 
Sol  qoe  m  ftMaata  deranaa 
Bona  pata,  qa'ala  no  «a  demaii« 

Sae  noUia  antraagaaiardoa 
o  m*en  pot  eaier  tan  boa." 

'*  Peyrola.  nateti  en  obUt 
La  bona  donna  talen 
Qoi  taafan  voa  aenlliit 
si  taut  anoroaaoiea." 

Bto.,  etc.,  etc.— J?tf. 
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in  spite  of  the  dissQanoiis  of  Love,  and  we  shall  presently  see 
what  sort  of  a  farewell  he  addr^uied  to  Syria,  after  having 
stayed  there  toft  some  timeu  Meanwhile  I  return  to  the  seeond 
class  of  pieeee,  whidi  the  Xroubadoors  compoeed  widi  refiwenoe 
to  the  emtades. 

These  pieees  were  denominated  weeieB^  preaioemBos^  that  is 
to  say,  emortations  or  sermons ;  and  this  title,  whieh  snits  them 
in  every  respect,  leaves  no  uncertainly  in  r^ard  to  their  ob- 
ject This  was  to  exhort  the  masses  of  the  Uhristian  nations, 
and  more  especially  thechivriric  class,  to  take  up  arms  i^ainst 
the  infidels  of  the  Holy  Laiid.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt,  bnt  that  they  were  sung  with  a  certain  expenditure  of 
solemnitv  in  public  places,  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  at  the 
gate  and  in  ue  interior  of  the  castles,  in  diort,  in  all  places 
vdi^re  there  were  gatlierinm  of  people. 

The  snbjeot-matler  itself  the  substance  of  these  poetic  ser^ 
mens,  corrosponded  in  every  point  with  their  object  and  their 

the  people  to  tdce  the  cross  or  to  ecmtribute  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  tihe  crusades,  were  copied  from  tihoee  which  the 
church  made  for  the  same  purpose.  Thev  were  arguments  of 
a  pious,  dieological  and  mystic  caste,  whkdi  they  g^nerallv 
borrowed  from  the  discourses  of  the  monks  and  nriests,  al- 
ready made  and  in  the  v^ry  formulas  in  which  tney  found 
tiian. 

^Qod  havine  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
therefore  to  take  the  cross  and  to  ^  to  the  Holy  Land  to  fight 
in  his  cause  was  ilie  best  oppcMrtunitv  for  every  Ohristian  of  re- 
turning to  Gk>d  love  for  love,  sacrifice  for  sacrifice.  To  die  in 
combating  the  infidels  was  &e  most  desirable  of  deaths,  it  was 
the  certain  exchange  of  the  anxieties  and  miseries  of  earth  for 
the  eternal  joys  of  paradise.  It  was  the  height  of  folly  in  the 
great  seigniors  and  kings  to  ennge  in  pitiless  feuds  amongst 
mentselves  from  petty  motives  of  vain-glory  or  at  the  utmost  to 
iram  a  strip  of  land,  mstead  of  marching  on  with  united  forces 

Such  are,  reduced  to  their  simplest  exprestton,  the  religious 
ingredients  of  nenrh^all  the  pieces  of  Frovengal  poetry  on  the 
crusades.  The  TrouDad<nini  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  being . 
anything  more  than  the  audliaries  of  the  eodesiastical  preach- 
ers. What  the  latter  said  mvely  and  in  prose  in  their  churches, 
the  former  repeated  in  ue  open  air  and  witii  the  additional 
charms  of  music  and  of  versification* 

These  pious  exhortations,  however,  did  not  proceed  with 
equal  propriety  from  the  mouths  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  from 
diose  of  the  Provencal  poets.    The  church  was  at  its  ease  in 
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regard  to  the  secular  powers ;  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apj>re- 
hended  from  the  grand  seigniors  and  kinn ;  it  bad  no  occasioa 
to  flatter  thinr  renality,  their  ambition,  weur  tarbolmoeK  their 
love  of  glorj  and  of  pleasure.  More  thaa  0veat  at  rariance 
with  the  nobleS)  to  whose  errors  it  imputed  the  disastas  of  Ae 
preceding  crusade,  the  church  by  no  means*  thought  c^  flattering 
them ;  and  when  it  sent  them  to  the  Holy  Land,  it  jxiqued  it- 
self particularly  on  thus  offering  them  an  opjgortumty  to  ex 
piate  the  habitual  disorders  of  their  chivalxio  lue  at  home. 

The  case  could  not  hare  been  the  same  with  tibe  Troubadours 
preaching  tiie  crusade.  They  were  indeed  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  whatever  they  uttered  on  the  subject  But  by  the  side 
of  this  idea  there  were  others,  which  it  was  difficult  Tor  them 
to  reconcile  with  it  For  they  also  believed  in  cbivalnr,  in 
glory  and  in  love ;  and  it  was  hard,  that  this  creed  of  tneirs. 
on  which  their  very  existence  and  their  genius  might  be  iaid 
to  depend,  should  not  also  manifest  itseff  to  some  extent  on 
those  occasions  even,  on  which  they  were  ea^pected  to  npeak 
none  o&er  than  the  austere  language  of  reHpoa  and  of  faith. 
Among  the  many  poetic  discourses  on.  this  crusade  composed  by 
them,  there  may  perhaps  be  some,  in  which  this  langua^ 
really  predominates,  sufficiently  at  least  to  coyer  whatever  m- 
congrmties  thev  may  contain.  But  in  the  nugoxity  and  in  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  the  poetic  ideas  of  the  Troubadours 
break  throudii  distinctly,  and  in  contrast  with  the  rdigious 
idea,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  their  jprincipal  motive. 
Hence,  the  different  degrees,  shades  and  varieties  of  this  con- 
trast constitute  the  most  piquant  and  the  most  characteristic 
points  of  the  species  of  composition  in  question.  It  is  by  taking 
them  under  this  point  of  view  that  I  shall  ende&vor  to  give 
some  conception  of  them. 

Peter  Yidal,  of  Toulouse,  composed  several  piecea  of  many 
beauties  of  detail  on  the  third  crusade,  in  wiiich  he  himself  en- 
listed in  person.  I  subjoin  here  a  snort  passage  firom  one  of 
them : 

^^  Men  ouj^ht  not  to  be  slow  to  excel  in  speech,  and  still  more 
in  their  actions,  as  lon^  as  life  lasts;  for  the  world  is  but  an 
evanescent  breath,  and  ne  commits  the  greatest  folhr  who  relies 
the  most  on  it"*  lliis  and  what  follows  was  senous  enough 
and  very  appropriate  in  an  exhortation  to  ii»  erasade.    But 

•  BayiMiiiftrd,  tdL  It.  p^  tSS^   Plaoe  XIL    Stropht  8b 

Hom  no  ■  denria  tanar 
]>e  lieii  d!r  e  de  mielht  fttr, 
Dm  qmsBL  Tidaili  es  preienii 
Chi'eu  aeffles  non  es  mas  r 
E  end  man  s'i  fia 
FaiioaiorfoUia,  etc.— £tf. 
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Pierre  Vidal,  who  plumed  hinuelf  on  his  sallsntry  and  chiral- 
ric  spirit,  who  had  himself  been  knighted  by  one  of  his  iUns- 
trioos  patrons,  was  not  the  num  to  speak  loi^  hi  iMs  sb^n  and 
to  lose  sight  of  Us  fitrorite  Aentimeiits  in  fire  or  mk:  long  stanzas 
(rf  his  poem.  I  sal^oiii  here  the  passage  wUdl  preMdes  the 
<me  I  qnoted  above : 

"  If  from  &t!gne  or  can  I  were  to  cease  to  sing,  the  world 
woold  toy,  forsooth,  raj  spirit  and  m;'  valor  were  no  longer 
what  thej  were  wont  to  be.  Bat  I  can  swear  without  comimt- 
ling  perimy,  that  never  yooth  and  chivalry  and  love  and  prow- 
eM  dedi^ted  me  so  mncn.*^ 

We  perceive  that  the  or£naiy  ideas  of  gallaotiy  control  here 
the  idea  of  the  cmsade,  vriiile  th^  contrast  still  more  strikingly 
in  the  aobseqnent  stanus,  where  ihe  poet  again  retnms  to  speak 
at  great  Iragth  of  his  lady-love,  and  appears  to  be  mnch  more 
occnpied  with  her  than  with  the  deliverance  of  the  sacred 
aepnlehre. 

I  add  DOW  the' two  last  staoats  of  a  piece  which  Bamband  de 


Vaqneiraa  composed  on  the  enuad&  at  the  bead  of  which  the 
marqnis  d  Mtmtfbrrat  started  fat  Palesdne  in  the  year  1304. 
"  (W  Master  commands  ns  to  march  on  to  the  conqaest  of 


the  Holy  Sepnlchre  and  of  the  Cross.  Let  him,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  be  in  His  company  and  to  live  forever  in  the  heavens, 
die  here  below  for  him.  Let  him  make  every  efTort  to  cross 
ihe  sea  and  to  ext^minate  the  dog-race  of  the  infidels." 

"  Fmt  dbevalier,  for  whom  I  sing,  I  know  not  whether  on 
thy  account  I  ot^ht  to  keep  the  cross  or  to  abandon  it ;  I  know 
not,  either,  how  to  gO  <h-  how  to  stay.  For  thy  beatt^  canses 
me  so  mnch  snffemg;  tiiat  I  die  when  X  behold  thee,  and  in 
any  other  company,  wiiere  I  see  ihee  not,  methinks  1^  dying 
in  a  desert."  f 

ntere  is  no  need  of  my  expatiating  on  the  sort  of  contradic- 
tion in  which  the  lover-Tronbadonr  involves  the  Tronbadonr- 
crusader  in  this  passage.  I  will  qaote  another  example,  wMch 
contains  a  tpinilftr  instance  of  inconsistency. 


Par  Bebilh  nl  p«r  ahf,  Hm  toiwrot  poew  Jnrar 

B«it  lem  dlria  la  g«M  Qa'aBenttli  so  m  pUo  Un  ]0T«n 

tRaynonard.  vol  iv.  p.  US.     Piece  Ko.  XiV.     Tlic  two  last  eUnzas  ; 
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The  famous  Bertrand  de  Bom  was  one  of  the  Proyencal 
poets  who  preached  the  crusades.  Among  other  pieces  on  this 
subject  he  composed  one  in  honor  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
brother  to  the  marquis  Boniface,  who,  while  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  the  kings  Bichard  and  Philip  Augustus,  defended  him- 
self in  Syria  with  distinguished  braverj  against  Saladin.  The 
second  stanza  of  this  piece  is  as  follows : 

*^  Sir  Oonrad,  I  conunend  thee  to  Ood,  and  I  should  also  now 
be  over  there  with  you,  I  vow,  unless  the  delays  of  the  counts, 
the  dukes,  the  princes,  and  the  kings  had  ooliffed  me  to  re- 
nounce my  project  Since  tiien  I've  seen  my  lady,  my  fair, 
blonde  la^  I  and  I  have  lost  all  courage  to  depart ;  had  this 
not  been,  1  should  have  made  my  voyage  more  than  a  year 
ago.''* 

Hiese  examples  suffice  to  show  with  what  facility  the  ordi- 
nary ideas  of  love  and  gallantry  recur  even  in  these  exhorar 
tions  on  the  crusades,  and  in  the  midst  of  sentiments  and 
arguments  of  a  religious  character,  which  seemed  by  their 
nature  destined  to  exclude  them. 

These  poetic  discoursespresent  also  frequentiy  an  incongruity 
of  another  description.  Ijie  Troubadours  strive  to  the  utmost 
of  their  abilitv  to  exalt  the  excellence  of  Christian  ideas  as  com- 
pared with  the  insLg;nificance  of  worldly  grandeur  and  ^ory, 
and  still  in  reality  they  cannot  refrain  from  attaching  the  great- 
est value  to  this  fflory,  and  from  regarding  tlie  pursuit  (»  it  a 
merit.  Henee  me  pretension,  on  meir  part,  to  reconcile  the 
general  ideas  of  chivalry,  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  chival- 
ric  spirit  with  the  religious  character  and  motives  of  the  cru- 
sades. 

"  What  folly,"  says  Pons  de  Capduelh,  "  what  foUv  in  every 
doughty  baron,  not  to  succor  the  Cross  and  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre !  Since  with  fine  armors,  with  Aorf^  with  courtesy,  with 
all  that  is  prepossessing  and  hon<mibl^  we  can  obtain  the  joys 

of  Paradise."  t 

^'  We  aro  going  to  see  now,"  says  another  with  tiie  same  assur- 
ance of  enthusiasm,  ^^  we  aro  gomg  to  see  now,  who  aro  those 
who  desiro  at  the  same  time  the  glory  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  Ood ;  for  they  can  gain  both  the  one  and  tiie  other 

^Baynomrd,  voL  It.  p.  96.    Pieee  No.  VL    Second  itropke. 

Bek^ner  Connit,  a  Jen  vof  eoMBa,  Poii  ▼!  mi  dons  belPe  liloift, 

Qa'ea  fora  lai  ab  too,  m  toi  aflS,  Per  qae  s'anet  bum  oofs  afreoIlaii« 

llai]aMeiin'eii,qiiarMtanaTeiitaa  Qa'ea  fota  lai»  JMi  a  pMiat  un  an.— JE7A 
li  oomft  aflldiieeiUreiall  piiaci, 

t  Baynonard,  toL  ir.  p.  91    Piece  Ko.  IV.    Strophe  5. 

Jamali  no  7  ■  Roap  negus  ban  que  proa  sia,    Bt  ab  tot  lo  mi'ea  Mil  «l  arfnan 
8*ar  no  eocort  k  crota  e'i  Bonamea,  Podem  avaf  Mior  e  Janaiman 

Qa'ab  gen  ganir,  ab  pveta,  ab  oorteiiat         Bn  pandli ;  ttc,  •te.-^tf . 
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vho  frill  resolutely  wt  out  tm  the  piljirinuige  to  Tecorer  the 
Holf  Bepolchre." 

finalfy,  among  ib«  pieoes  c^  the  Troxilwdoiin  en  the  cra- 
udeB,  there  we  uoge  in  vhich  the  ehivabie  aeatiiiwiit  in«poa- 
dtfktes  over  tlie  reUgknu,  Hid  these  are  natnrallj  most  in  con- 
formilj  with  the  general  ^irit  «t  ProTencal  poetzy.  Such  are, 
for  example,  thoee  of  Giiaad  ia  Sontei^  on  this  aceonnt  Uie 
mort  remaruble  4^  all,  those  vhioh  eontam  the  greateit  degree 
of  eleTation  and  vui^  <d  aaatiment.  I  vlll  give,  from  the  two 
fiaeat  of  them,  those  paau^^ee  vhlch  I  did  not  find  too  difficult 
to  tranilate,  and  I  wiU  give  them  as  if  tbej  eoutitated  bat  one 
and  the  same  piece. 

"  In  honor  of  Ck>d  I  now  reaome  again  my  BCHigi^  which  I  had 
quite  renoonced.  It's  not  the  twitter  of  the  biras,  it's  not  the 
newly  budding  foliage  of  spring,  it's  not  my  blithesomeneM  of 
^tirita  that  invite  my  song.  I  am  diahearteued  and  incensed, 
beeaase  I  see  eril  predominate,  merit  d^^raded,  and  iniqni^ 
ilse."  • 

"1  am  amazed,  when  I  consider  to  what  extent  the  world  is 
steeped  in  sleep,  how  the  root  of  all  cxcoUence  is  withered,  and 
with  what  exuberance  the  plant  of  evil  germinatee  and  thrives. 
Tlie  iiiaultB  offered  to  our  God  are  scarcely  heeded  ;  and  whilst 
with  U8  the  powers  are  quanelling  amongst  themselves,  those 
perfidious,  lawless  Arabs  arc  the  uiidistnrhed  maeters  of  Syria." 

"  But  the  moment  now  is  come,  when  no  courageous  man, 
and  valiant  in  arms,  can  any  longer,  witliout  disgrace,  rot'iiae 
to  serve  the  canae  of  God.  And  since  wherever  there  is  a 
proper  disposition,  the  Holy  Spirit  adds  the  power,  let  every 
one  be  on  nis  guard,  lest  he  sliould  compromise  the  sacred  en- 
terprise. Let  those  who  are  responding  to  the  call  of  God  but 
constitute  one  single  individual  force.  Success  was  never  seen 
to  spring  from  wills  at  variance." 

"  rhe  more  powerful  one  is,  the  more  he  ought  to  strive  to 
prove  himself  acceptable  to  God.     Fine  arms  and  courtesy  and 

•  iMtSqw  HmmB)  t«t  i  p.  insi 

itlHralMaMMMiaMi  ai  Man  M  UMtatiBl  liiata 


B  no  Bi  (MU  bfalti  StM  Tt»IUivt,mm  \tj. 


Uain  pero  rcb  non  ea  i 

icmUEia 

Qa'om  culeiiEi  d'nrmno 

Di  arditz, 

Poa  c'a  tal  coi^h'er  Dli 

fQB  rnlhltz, 

Jb  MDS  verennh*  torn 
Mu  wlh  qii'aiirtt  pre« 

a'Bnlnii  bran 

Pe  grallB  colpa,  e  del  i 

iicu  fcritz, 

Er  Bcnlhitz 

E  de  Bon  rBj 

Si  lenr»  per  p»pati, 

Qo'el  aun  es  %ea  ii  donor  Ts<arrHtz. 

Elc,  tXc.-Ed- 
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elegant  diverBions  are  no  longer  an  evil,  the  moment  the  Holy 
Spirit  takes  root  in  them.  lOie  gallant  man,  he  who  is  ea^ 
to  gain  distinction,  will  not  be  hated  by  God  on  account  of  his 
prowess  or  for  the  conrteoos  polish  of  ms  manners." 

^^  All  noble  pleasures,  provided  only  the  heart  and  faith  be 
not  at  fault,  will  on  some  future  day  be  pardoned.  A  man  of 
lofty  nature  cannot  live  in  sadness  and  anxiety.  And  if  youth 
and  joy  are  now  dishonored  and  proscribed,  it  is  the  fault  of 
those  ignoble  men  in  power,  who  mow  no  longer  the  worth  of 
gifts  and  ho^itality,  and  who  are  frightened  at  ereiy  generous 
act'' 

^<  But  let  us  leave  these  despicable  men ;  it  is  too  painftd  to 
speak  of  them;  and  let  us  rather  think  of  destroying  tiie 
haughty  Turks  and  their  nefarious  law." 

This  wholly  poetical  and  courteous  indulgence,  as  we  might 
term  it,  with  which  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  however  religious  in 
other  respects  he  may  appear  in  these  fra^ents,  treats  nere  the 
tastes  ana  usages  of  chivalry,  is  remarkable  enough ;  and  one 
might  be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  the  evidence  of  a  manifest 
tendency  to  transfer  the  initiative  of  the  crusades  from  the 
clergy  to  the  feudal  order;  and  this  tendency  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  which  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centeries  developed 
the  struggle  between  the  priesthood  and  the  eaoMte. 

Among  the  Troubadours,  who  in  their  pie&ations  on  the 
crusades  preferred,  by  way  of  exception  to  the  gensral  rvi^  to 
enforce  tne  arguments  of  a  purely  religious  aim  ecclesiastieal 
description,  there  were  some  who  endeavored  at  least  to  appro- 
priate these  arguments,  to  inipart  to  them  the  impress  of  tneir 
imagination,  to  give  them  a  freer  turn,  a  more  poetic  foruL  Of 
this  number  was  Pierre  Cardinal,  a  Troubadour  of  groat  distinc* 
tion,  concerning  whom  I  shall  have  much  to  say,  wneii  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  the  satinc  forms  of  Pro- 
ven$al  poetry.  We  have  from  him  a  piece  on  the  third  crusade, 
in  whicn  he  almost  exclusively  employs  arguments  of  a  pious 
and  mystical  character ;  but  these  arguments  he  endeavors  to 
embellish,  sometimes  with  a  more  ingenious  expression,  some- 
times witn  images,  which  have  not  the  appearance  of  bdn^ 
borrowed  from  me  ordinary  language  of  the  ohureh.  I  think  I 
can  quote  a  &w  examples  of  them.* 

^^  Of  the  four  extremities  of  the  cross,  the  one  aspires  toward 

*  Baynonard,  toL  ir.  p.  444.    Piece  No.  XVL 

Dels  qmitre  caps  que  a  la  croe  QaeCrirtoatoiSBpodar. 
Ten  rvs  sus  yes  lo  firmamen, 

L*aiEtre  Tea  abis  qa^es  deJoB  La  eroti  m  1o  drag  goAdttoa 

B  Pantre  ten  ves  Orien  Del  rey  eoi  tot  qvini-ea  apen.  .  .  . 
E  I'antre  ten  Tee  Oeclden,  Bio.,  elo«— M. 

E  per  attal  entreeeoha 
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the  finnainenlL  the  oilier  is  directed  downward  toward  the 
abyss ;  a  third  points  to  the  east,  the  last  to  the  west.    The 
crosa  thus  indieates,  that  the  power  of  Chjrisft  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  naiTerse." 
^^  The  cross  is  the  tme  banner  of  the  king  on  which  all  things 

depend.    •    

«  #  #  «  «  «  «  « 

^  Surely,  this  was  a  marvellons  event,  that  the  treC)  which 
had  borne  death,  bronchi  ns  new  life  and  pardon.  Every  man, 
who  will  seek  it,  will  £id  npon  the  cross  the  true  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.'' 

^This  fruit  so  &ir,  this  fruit  so  sweet,  we  are  all  invited  to 
gather  in  love.  Let  ns  then  gather  while  the  season  lasts: 
to  assume  the  cross  is  gathering  it." 

In  summing  un  what  I  have  just  said  on  the  conduct  and 
the  sentiments  oi  the  Iboubadours  in  refira-enoe  to  the  third  cm* 
sade,  or  to  those  whidi  followed  it  in  immediate  succession, 
we  see  that  they  exerted  themselves  at  all  events  in  behalf  of 
the  success  of  these  expeditions ;  and  there  is  everythine  to 
warrant  the  jj^resumption,  that  these  songs  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  resolutions  <tf  somany  gallant  chevaliers, 
who  marched  on  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  nnder  Ihe  ban- 
ner of  Richasd  Oomr-de-Lion,  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  Boniface 
of  Hontferraly  and  of  the  l^ates  of  Pope  Honorus  HL 

The  resalkei  the  crusades,  not  even  excepting  the  one  which 
Philip  Augnatns  wod  Bichard  OcBmvde-Lion  commanded  in  per- 
son, was  by  no  means  oommensnrate  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  immense  resoorcea  with  which  th^  had  been  undertaken. 
Philip  Augustus  wi&drew  as  soon  as  he  oouM  do  so  with  some 
show  of  honor,  and  suftse&Ms  iUnstrions  rival  to  eadumat  his 
^trenffth  in  efforts  more  brilliant  than  nsefhl,  and  whidi  foro- 
duced  no  change  in  the  precarious  condition  of  the  Christian 
powera  in  Syria. 

Matters  were  still  worse  in  the  subsequent  crusades,  where 
several  instances  of  over-hasty  success  served  onlv  to  bring  on 
irreparable  disaatenb  But  I  could  not  do  better  uian  qnote  on 
this  subject  a  diovl  passage  from  an  elegant  writer^  to  whom 
we  are  mdebted  for  the  last  and  best  history  of  the  crusades. 

'*'  The  third  crusade,  however  unfortunate  in  its  results,''  says 
M.  Michaud,  ^  did  not  fpwB  rise  to  so  many  complaints  a»  that 
of  Bernard,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  witiiout  glory. 
Nevertheless  it  found  its  censors,  and  the  amm^its  which 
were  adduced  in  its  defence  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
which  were  employed  bv  the  apologists  dT  the  S6c<md  sacred 
wp.  ^  There  are  people,'  says  one  of  them,  ^  who  reasoning 
without  discernment,  have  had  the  audacity  to  maintain,  that 
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the  pilgrimB  had  eainod  nothing  In  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  since 
the  HcMy  City  had  been  left  in  the  power  (^  ^e  Sorsoens,  Bot 
do  these  men  regard  &a  B^ritnal  trimuph  of  a  hundred  th^osasd 
uuir^rB  as  noming  \  Who  can.  doabt  of  the  aaivatioD  ojf  n> 
many  noble  wanion,  who  of  their  own  aoeord  eondemiwd 
themeelveB  to  dl  sorta  of  privationB,  in  order  to  merit  heaven, 
and  whom  we,  we  onrBelves  bare  seen,  in  the  midst  of  all  thoae 
perils,  attending  dfuly  the  mase  which  their  own  ohaphuns  cele- 
brated!' Thus/*  adds  M.Miehand,"  thus  spoke  OttnthierYini- 
saof,  a  contemporary  writer.'  To  enumerate  among  the  adTan- 
tiiges  of  a  crusade  the  immense  nomber  of  mart;^  which  it 
made,  must  appear  to  ns  a  mgnlar  idea." 

As  to  the  Troubadoois,  who  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
this  religious  enthusiasm,  as  we  hare  had  abundant  (^portoni- 
ties  to  see,  thej  still  ooold  not  rectnicile  themsdrea  so  piooslr 
to  the  results  of  the  ezpeditiona  which  th^  had  wsaohed  vim 
so  much  ardw.  In  the  midst  of  sneb  a  moltitode  of  mar^rrs, 
they  could  have  willed  to  see  a  certain  number  of  Ohiistuna 
still  aUve  and  yictorious.  They  depicted  the  evils  and  the  x«- 
verses  of  the  crusades,  withont  any  fear  w  cwn^ratitHi,  and 
attribated  them  to  those  to  whom  tney  wera  legitimately  to  be- 
chaiged,  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  military  le«4ais  of  theae  entei^ 

g rises.  The  more  zeal  they  had  exhitnted  $n  thor  martial  ez- 
ortadoQB,  the  greater  was  the  boldness  and  tlie  bittemesB  of 
their  palinodes ;  ami  when  we  compara  Ute  latter  with  the 
former,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  assue  ourselTes  that  th^ 
are  really  both  the  works  of  one  and  the  same  poet 

The  abrupt  return  of  Philip  Augustus,  which  otHupromlsed 
the  presumable  results  of  the  third  omsade,  ame^is  tp  lure 
been  one  of  the  incidents,  at  which  the  TrQubaffoo^  to<^  most 
offence.  One  of  their  number,  whom  I  l^Ta^s^'9>dy  quoted, 
Pierre  Vidal  of  Toulouse,  composed  a  piae^,,  vkJijia  eontams.  the 
following  passage : 

"  The  rope  and  his  false  dootns  Itave  pnt  the  luily  churdi  in 
such  distress,  that  God  Umself :  has  Mccooe  inoensed  at  it, 
Tbanks  to  their  sins  and  to  their  follies,  the- heretio»barTens«n: 
for  when  ther  give  the  examine  ftf  in^ni^,  it  is  diffloolt  to  find 
one,  who'll  abstun  froip  it"* 


•  BaynsnaTd,  toL  It.  p.  IW.    n«M  TL    Strophi 
D'els  qi 


QosieomuiTODt  sBtal^Mtoj*  E  rnnv  dc  FraaEu  tot  I'mcIiib. 


BqawOhM 

Ot««  M  aid  ■■  lar  si 

ICuiaaiumTWIha 


rej-a  aoD  ea  tti  nl  vera;! 
IS  pretz  ni  tbb  oofitra  senhor, 
'el  aepulcre  a  deumparat, 
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"It  is  from  France  the  whole  disaster  comes,  from  France, 
which  was  in  tunes  of  yore  the  land  of  the  brave ;  hat  this 
land  has  at  present  a  king,  who  falls  short  of  the  reqniremente  of 
glory  and  of  God ;  a  king  who  haa  abandoned  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre; a  kiiie  who  boys,  sells,  and  holds  market  like  a 
peasant  or  a  bourgeois,  thns  matnng  the  French  the  object  of 
contempt." 

*<  Hie  world  goes  on  in  such  s  fiishion,  that  what  was  bad 
yesterday  is  worse  to-day,  and  since  the  guide  of  the  warriors 
of  Ood,  the  valiant  Frederic  haa  perished,  we  have  no  longer 
heard  men  speak  of  an  empetor  gU)rions  or  brave." 

The  emperor,  Henry  YL,  had  not  yet  ordained  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cmside  of  1196,  when  Peter  Yidal  expressed  him- 
seu  in  these  terms.  In  speaking  of  him,  eabsequently  to  that 
cmsade,  the  Troubadour  wonld  not  have  limited  himself  to  a 
vuFQe  and  disdunfal  allosiou  in  regard  to  him. 

But  the  most  piquant  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours, 
relative  to  the  issae  of  ihe  crusades  of  tbis  period,  is  by  the 
same  Feirols,  from  whom  I  have  above  translated  the  graceful 
colloquy  with  love  which  he  composed  at  the  epoch  of  his  de- 
pu-tare  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  piece  now  in  qnestioa  is  of  a 
later  date ;  it  was  written  in  Syria,  immediately  after  the  re- 
taking of  Damietta  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  from  whom  the 
Christian  crusaders  had  wrested  it  the  year  before,  by  dint  of 
incredible  exertions  and  hardships.  The  expedition  had  been 
conducted  in  the  name  of  Frederic  U.,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  of  his  lieutenimts.  We  will  now  see  what  Feirols 
saye  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  Holy  Land  for  Provence : 

'*  I  have  seen  the  river  Jordan ;  I  nave  seen  the  Bepulchr& 
and  I  return  thee  thanka,  thou  veritable  God  and  Lord  of 
lull!;,  r  1  havjn"  shown  me  the  sacred  land  where  thou  wast 
horu:  this  si^lit  naa  tilled  my  soul  with  satisfaction."* 

"  I  now  ask  nothing'  more  than  a  good  sea  and  good  winds,  a 
good  ship  and  good  jiilut^.  that  I  may  speedily  return  to  Mar- 
seilles ;  lieuce  I  will  liid  adieu  to  8ur,  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre  and 
to  Tripoli ;  to  the  hogpital,  tho  temple  and  the  sea  of  Koland." 

"  Tiie  valiant  king  Riclianl  was  sorrily  replaced  here ;  on  a 
•  BftTMiurd,  *dL  If.  p.  MU.    n*e«  So.  IZ.    SbvphM  l-B. 

2)PD«flnm  Jordu  liTiitc  InooiBeB     Nlqai&Hi  Nn,  ni  datieulali  niton; 
*o«,Ten  dtow,  qnJMMidwrdahnB-     Qokr  pni  ua  rioi,  TMtenoDanlen; 
Imib  9*''"'  ^  ■■■*■>  '•''•  ■»  MmoMit 

Neranmeic«a,qnu'nMplMt»iid'aBon     L' emparador,  doa  tr  ■'•a  nil  •«■]•■, 
Qa'el  Moeto  loo  on  nuqiiM  tummb  Qoo  Im  Io  PMM  qM  balHei  d«  VttUa. 

H'kTeti  mcMbvt,  donii  mim  ■orJBBMtt; 

(takr  a'ian  en  an  Proanu,  d'nn  u  (5)  bBpandm,  DaBlala  oa  »ten ; 

No  n  ■'"—<"  BMTMli  JobtD.  S  noeg  ■  f  om  plan  la  blaaoa  ton 

*  *  *  ■         Per  Toatr'aMaqa'anrflat  01  ronton. 

(IjBalhaeiilMrdiaBirihTNetaaiMMiaaii,  Eto.,  »U,^-MU. 

B«n  goartanti  qui  tBfti  Mopendon, 
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sudden  France  lost  its  gracious  king,  and  the  fleurs-de-lis  the 
ffood  sei^ior  they  recently  adorned.  Spain  too  had  a  brave 
king,  which  now  it  has  no  more ;  Montferrat  mourns  the  loss 
of  its  eood  marquis,  and  the  empire  that  of  its  valiant  emperor. 
And  iknow  not  how  their  successors  will  conduct  themselves." 

"  Good  Lord  of  heaven  I  Wert  thou  to  follow  my  advice, 
thou  wouldst  consider  well  whom  thou  madest  emperor,  whom 
thou  madest  king,  and  to  whom  thou  gavest  towers  and  castles. 
No  sooner  are  they  in  power,  than  men  no  longer  make  any 
account  of  thee,  and  I  have  seen  the  anperor  at  another  time 
swear  many  a  solemn  oath,  which  to-day  ne  £Edsifies." 

^^ Emperor  (to  Damietta)!  Damietta  waits  for  you;  the 
white  tower  weeps  by  day  and  ni^ht  deqianding  back  your 
ea^e,  which  a  vulture  has  chased  away.  The  eagle,  which 
suners  itself  to  be  beaten  bv  a  vulture,  is  verily  a  cowanL  The 

S^lory  acquired  by  the  Soudan  is  a  disgrace  to  you ;  and  apart 
rom  your  disgrace,  it  is  an  evil  for  us  aU ;  it  is  a  prejudice  to 
our  authority." 

This  short  piece  contains  perhaps  more  enei^,  vivacity  and 
poetic  warmtn  than  any  other  of  those,  in  which  the  Trouba- 
dours preached  the  crusades,  and  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
are  not  difBcult  to  be  accounted  for.  To  poets,  who,  like  the 
Troubadours,  were  deficient  in  intdlectual  resources  and  in 
acquirements,  the  somewhat  varied  development  of  a  vague  and 
general  idea,  like  that  of  the  crusades,  must  have  been  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world.  There  was  nothing,  not  even 
their  reUgious  bdief,  but  what  was  in  certain  respects  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  development.  Scarcely  able  to  con- 
ceive a  hinguage  more  powerful  and  consequently  more  poeti- 
cal than  the  simple  and  precise  formulas  of  their  creed,  they 
could  not  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  them  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  came  to  speak  of  the  reverses, 
the  miscalculationB,  the  errors  and  the  vices  of  the  crusaders, 
they  then  did  nothing  more  than  labor  in  the  field  of  historical 
satire,  and  then  their  delineations  and  their  allusions  particijMite 
more  or  less  of  the  positive  interest  and  of  the  natural  variety 
of  their  subjects. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  the  piece  bv  Peirols,  which  I 
have  just  qu(i^l;ed,is  remarkable  for  an  accidental  peculiarity. 
It  was  written,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  about  the  year 
1222.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  piece  of  its  land,  that  can  be 
mentioned  as  having  been  composed  damg  the  interval  be- 
tween 1204,  the  epoch  of  the  crusade  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat, and  1228,  the  epoch  of  that  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
n.    During  this  interval  of  twenty  years,  the  south  of  France 
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had  been  the  theatre  of  eTent«y  which  had  Tiolentlr  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Troubadonts  from  the  aflSkirs  of  me  East 

These  entimsiastic  advocates  of  the  hd  j  wans  had  learnt,  to 
their  surprise  and  at  theor  own  expense,  the  real  natnre  and  the 
canses  of  these  wars,  tix  which  thev  had  befwe  scarcely  found 
enthnsiasni  enonpfh  in  their  ^^  and  conntry.  Tbet  had  seen 
the  <mi»ades  against  the  Albiffensessnbstitntedfortne  cmsadei 
agamst  the  Mussulmans,  whidi  they  had  seconded  to  tiie  utmost 
of  tiieir  power.  They  had  seen  ths  j^optdation,  whether  heretle 
or  not,  of  several  of  their  most  flounshmg  towns  butchered  by 
hordes  of  European  crusaders ;  they  had  witnessed  the  devasta^ 
tion  of  their  fields,  the  Imming  or  the  demolidhmmt  of  those 
castles,  which  had  so  long  been  the  places  of  their  chief  delight ; 
^ey  had  witnessed  the  massacre,  the  exile  and  the  spolii&cii 
of  the  fioww  of  the  t^hivalry  of  the  South,  of  those  courteoQa, 
polished  seigniors,  who  had  been  at  once  their  rivals  and  their 

Satrons.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  the  desolation  of  these 
isorders.  they  did  not  cease  to  sing:  but  what  a  change  in  the 
tone,  in  the  cnaracter  and  in  the  sunject of  thdbr  songs! 

In  the  horrible  crisis  of  this  long  struggle  between  their 
ecclesiastical  and  political  chiefe,  they  had  energetically  es- 
poused the  cause  oi  the  latter,  and  the  poetry  of  the  Provencals 
had  iist  a  longtime  been  nothing  more  than  a  dolorous  concert 
of  complaints  and  imperfections  against  the  clergy. 

After  the  ^lergr  or  the  Provencals,  roused  by  these  mi^r* 
tuneis,  had  succeraed  in  removing  for  a  moment  the  scourge  of 
these  crusades  ftoiii  their  country,  and  when  the  tide  of  crusaders 
could  affaiti  resiiilie  its  mUbnral  course  toward  the  countries 
of  the  Mussulmans,  the  l^tonbadoiirs  were  no  lon^r  so  eager  to 
increase  this  tide,  or  to  tentribitte  to  its  ranidity.  Their 
religious  enthusiasm  had  become,  as  it  were,  teoiated  from  the 
church  and  turned  against  it.  llieir  poetic  enthusiasm  itsdf 
had  received  some  severe  shocks  from  tne  disasters,  which  had 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  South. 

We  have  but  few  Provencal  songs  on  the  crusades  of  the 
emperor  IVederie  n.;  and  those  we  have  are  exclusively 
by  x^oubadours,  who  were  particularly  devoted  to  Frederic, 
who  preached  his  crusade  in  his  personal  interest  and  by  no 
means  in  the  g^aeral  interest  of  Cnristianitv  and  of  the  church. 
These  songs  are  yet  ^egaatand  correct,  as  far  as  the  diction  and 
verification  is  concerned,  but  still  they  are,  at  bottom,  notMnff 
more  than  slightly  varied  r^etitions  of  those  which  preceded 
them.  They  are  distmguisiied  from  them  only  by  their  traits 
of  satire,  directly  umed  against  the  ^leigy. 

i'^  The  world,  to  iqpeak  the  truth,  has  grievously  de^nerated 
in  point  of  merit,"  says  Folquet  de  Somans ;  ^<  and  we  derbsi, 
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who  ought  to  uphold  the  good,  are  the  wont  <tf  alL  Thej  love 
war  more  than  peace ;  each  pleasure  do  thej  find  in  malice 
and  in  sin.  I  Bhonld  have  been  glad  to  have  been  afollower  of 
tiie  first  enuades ;  but  nearly  everything  I  see  in  thii  one,  dis- 
pleases me."* 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  crusade  of  ^Diibliuty  the  count  of 
Ohampaffne  and  kmff  of  Navarre,  which  took  place  between 
1232  and  1236.  Iliibaut  himself  composed  several  pieces  on 
this  expedition,  which  are  in  French,  amouff  the  oldest  or  the 
oldest  of  the  kind.  But  the  Troubadours  of  the  South  were  not 
inspired  bv  it  They  do  not  seem  to  have  Ivaked  up  from 
their  indifiSerence  for  a  nngle  moment,  until  the  announcement 
of  the  crusades  of  St.  Louis,  to  which  the  penMmal  tdiaraoter  of 
the  monarch  gave  an  interest  of  a  particidar  description.  On 
the  various  incidents  of  these  expeditions,  mduding  the  death 
of  St  Louis,  which  formed  their  catastrophe,  tiiere  are  yet 
extant  a  doo^  pieces  by  different  Troubadours^  most  of  whom 
are  quite  obscure. 

These  pieces  exhibit  hardly  a  vestige  of  tiie  tone  and  senti- 
ments of  those,  which  the  crusades  oi  Bidutfd  and  of  Plulip 
Augustus  had  inspired  scarcely  more  than  half  a  eentnry  before. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  lamentations  over  the  repugnance, 
which  the  men  of  the  feudal  and  chivalric  ordmr  at  tiiat  time 
manifested  for  this  sort  of  expeditions ;  and  these  lamentation& 
which  w^re  in  general  as  insipid  as  they  Were  true,  attested 
the  raoid  decadence  of  Proven^  poetry  and  at  the  same  time 
that  oc  the  former  seal  in  favor  of  the  crusades. 

^^  The  knights,  who  died  in  Syria,  luive  brought  ts  into  great 
affliction,"  says  Lanfranc  Oi|;ala,t  ^^  and  the  hann  would  be  still 
greater,  tf  God  had  not  received  them  mto  his  oompauf.  But 
as  for  the  chevaliers  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  Z  do  not  see  them 
very  ardent  to  recover  the  sacred  heritage.  <Mi  chevaliers  {  ye 
are  afraid  of  death.  If  the  Turks  abandoned  their  banner,  they 
would  find  iliultitudes  of  champions  to  pursue  diem :  but,  nrmly 
planted  at  dteir  posts,  th^find  but  few  assaOants.'' 

^^  There  ieyre  many  men,^  says  Baymond  Gaucelm  of  Beaiers. 

*  aaynoitfdf  toL  It.  p.  1^6.    iKece  Ko.  1t!L    1ft  gtroplM. 

TotMtft  M  en  PMC  de  Tslor  One  mail  mii<m  nem  qw  pstai 

L0fleglei,qidTer«mToldir,  Tan  Hir  ptey  auJis  •  >^c<sii ; 
E*l  oleiiriie  Mm  ja  U  peior  Per  qa'al  premier  piMUlye 

Que  degreii  los  Set  menteiifr,  ITen  ▼olmeaaer  paHMt, 

B  timn  tel  iiM%e  Qe'el  Bate  ie  5pMi  fi^r  aii  teplati.— JSScl. 

tBajBOOArd,  toL  t.  p.  245. 

Grmns  ee  lo  dole  e  maior  iRor'  eaaiili  Ail  eairilM', avi* de mort  paore I 


Dels  oavallien  qui  son  mort'ea  Saria,         Ba  evel  (qa^B  fMa  Sigiiioii  oe  la'naefagna, 

eovipaiiignia ;  OfoeeoalaamNliilaMfenBardeingna 


81  no*l8  affiles  diena  pres  en 

Mas  eels  de  sai  no  vey  ffair'enooraia  ua'u  vaomHi  a  wo  oe  eaasaaors ; 

De  reeobrar  las  saiataa Iteretata.  Mas  qnl  aa  a  mot  a  pane  d'enrazidor.— £4. 
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one  of  the  most  indifferent  Tronbadonrs,  from  whom  anything 
has  come  down  to  ns,**^  there  are  many  men,  who  pretended  to 
be  about  to  enter  on  the  expedition,  but  who  had  really  not  the 
least  desire.  Excuses  are  not  wanting  to  them.  I  cannot  go 
without  a  royal  pay,  says  one ;  and  I  am  sick,  another ;  had  I 
no  children,  nothing  could  keep  me  here,  assures  a  third."* 

The  death  of  St.  £oais  even,  although  it  filled  all  France  with 
ffrief,  did  not  inspire  anything  more  poetical  than  this.  The 
least  insipid  of  tne  three  pieces  which  we  hare  on  this  event, 
consists  of  a  lone  and  stupid  imprecation  against  the  clergy. 
^'  Accursed  be  iQexandria  I  cursed  be  the  clergy,  cursed  be  we 
Turks  1"  exclaims  the  author,  not  knowing  what  he  should  say 
further,  and  all  this  ends  at  last  in  groans  and  lamentations  over 
the  loss  of  ail  courtesy  and  chivalry.  The  poetnr  of  the  Pro- 
vencals was  surely  in  a  worse  state  even  than  meir  chividry, 
when  it  produced  things  like  these. 

The  only  Frovengal  piece  relative  to  the  crusades  of  St.  Louis, 
which  deserves  particular  notice  in  this  survey,  is  somewhat 
anterior  to  those,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  It  must  have 
been  comnosed  toward  the  year  1266,  four  years  before  the 
death  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  events  to  which  it  principally  re- 
late are  of  tilie  year  1265. 

TMs  year  was  one  of  singular  disaster  to  the  Christians  of 
Syria.  The  famous  Bibars,  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  Malek  Daher,  had  gained  great  advantages 
over  them ;  he  had  defeated  their  Tartar,  Armenian  and  Persian 
auxiliaries.  He  had  taken  in  the  first  place  tiie  city  of 
Cffisarea  and  then  the  castle  of  Arsouf,  two  places  which  St. 
Louis  had  fortified  with  the  utmost  care  during  his  sojourn  in 
Palestine.  And  Bibars,  elated  by  these  victories,  was  wholly 
intent  on  ffaining  fresh  laureb ;  he  menaced  the  Christian  towns 
of  Syria,  lul  of  unuch  trembled,  considering  themselves  already 
lost. 

At  this  same  time,  the  popes,  instead  of  considering  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  Holy  Land,  ordered  the  preachmg  of 
a  crusade  against  Manfiroi,  the  natural  son  of  Frederic  U.,  who 
at  the  death  of  his  father  had  made  himself  master  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  which  they  had  given  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  St.  Louis.    It  was  wim  his  head  filled  and  troubled 

*  BaynoQurd,  toL  It.  p.  1S6.   Pfooe  Ho.  XXTV.    Strophe  8. 

Km  trap  d'oBM  Mm  ^'erag  ftm  MmblaiiM 
Qae  pMMmi,  e  gesnon  ah  deiire ; 
i>on  M  Mbraa  del  ptMur  eseoodire 
GMmnd'aqiielbB,  •  dlrta  mo  dvpteasa : 
Ion  ponero,  ail  ooiitB  del  rey  agiies ; 
L'autre  diran :  leu  no  wy  beiiaaane ; 
L'aatre  dinui :  8'ieii  non  agoea  efima, 
Toat  paaMra,  qae  aay  no  m  tengra  res.— Ed. 
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by  all  these  erents,  that  a  Provencal  templar,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  composed  the  following  piece : 

^^  Sorrow  ana  anser  have  taken  possession  of  my  soul,  and 
thej  very  nearly  km  me.  We  fall  oeneath  the  burden  of  that 
very  cross,  which  we  had  assumed  in  honor  of  him^  who  was 
attached  to  it.  No  cross  nor  law  avails  us  any  longer  against 
these  accursed  traitors  of  Turks.  It  appears  on  the  contrary, 
and  every  man  can  clearly  see  it,  that  Ood  sustains  them  to  our 
misfortune.''*    - 

^^  They've  conquered  Osesarea  at  the  outset  and  taken  the 
strong  castle  of  Arsouf  by  assault.  Lord  God  I  what  will  be- 
come of  so  man  V  kni^ts,  so  many  squires,  so  many  oonmioners, 
who  were  withm  the  wiuls  of  Arsouf  ?  Alas  I  the  kingdom  of 
S^a  has  ab^y  lost  so  many  of  its  sons,  that  its  power  is 
fallen  forever." 

^^And  believe  not  that  they  imagine  to  have  accomplish 
enough,  these  cursed  Turks  I  They  have  sworn  most  solemnly, 
that  mey'll  not  leave  a  single  man  in  all  those  places  who  be- 
lieves in  Christ ;  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  thev  say  they'll 
make  a  mahomory.  Yery  well!  If  Ood,  to  whom  all  this 
should  be  displeasing,  gives  his  consent  to  it  and  finds  it  good, 
we  too  must  be  content." 

^^  He  therefore  is  a  fool  who  seeks  to  quarrel  with  the  Turks, 
when  Jesus  Christ  allows  them  everytlung.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  they  have  vanquished  Franks,  Tartars,  Armenians 
and  Persians,  and  that  they  daily  fight  us  here,  us  Templars  ? 
God,  who  was  formerly  awake,  is  now  asleep :  Mahomet  exerts 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  makes  nis  servant  Malek 
Daher  work." 

^'  The  Pope  is  lavish  of  his  indulgences  to  those  of  Aries  and 
France  agamst  the  Germans ;  but  he  is  stingy  of  them  here  with 
us.  What  say  I  ?  Our  crosses  are  exchanged  for  the  crosses  of 
tournaments,  and  the  war  of  ou^ro-mar  for  that  of  Lombardy ; 

*  Baynoiuurd,  toL  It.  p.  131.    Piece  XXIL  entire. 

(1.)  Ira  e  dolor  s'es  dins  mon  cor  aaaesa,  Qoe  dint  Ice  nrars  d'Anor  aiia  ? 

Si  qn'a  per  pane  no  m^anci  demanes,  Ailas  I  lo  regne  deSnria 

Qnar  nos  met  joe  la  erota  qn'ayiam  K'a  tant  perdut  que,  qui  n  vol  dir  lo 

presa  Ter, 

En  la  honor  d'aiaaeHi  qn*en  crots  foa  Per  toe  temps  male  n*ea  mermats  de 
mes ;  poder. 

Que  croti  nilejnomiTalninifniia 

Contrans  feki  Torez  qoe  dieus  (6.)  Lo  papa  fit  de  perdon  graa  largnesa 

maldia,  Contr'Alamaai  ab  Ariea  e  Frances : 

Ana  es  semblans,  segon  qaliom  pot  E  sai  meet  nosBoetran  graa  cobeeiau 

▼eser,  Qnar  nostras  erote  Tan  per  crots  de 
Qa'a  dan  de  nos  los  toI  diens  mantener.  tofnesi 

E  qui  Tol  eandarromania 
2.)  Al  comensar  an  Cesaria  conqnesa,  PerlagnemoeLcnibardia, 

E*l  fort  castelh  d* Aasm'  per  forsa  pres.  Hostres  teffMil.  den  ien  tos  die  per  Ter 

Ai  1  senher  diens,  e  qnaf  yia  an  presa  Qa'els  fmon  men  el  perdon  per  aver. 
Tan  cavalier,  tan  sirren,  tan  borses  — £tf . 
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nay,  I  tell  you  for  a  trathy  we  hare  legates  who  vend  God  and 
indulgences  for  money.'' 

^^  Seigniors  of  France,  let  Lombardy  alone ;  Alexandria  has 
done  you  greater  hfum  than  Lombardy ; — ^it  was  at  Alexandrilt 
that  you  welre  vanquished  by  the  Turks,  made  prisoners^  and 
compelled  to  pay  your  ransom/' 

Language  of  this  description,  in  which  the  chagrin  of  a  ^reat 
disappointment  appears  already  to  assume  a  tincture  of  irony 
and  of  religious  skepticism,  indicates  clearly  enough  that  the 
time  of  the  crusades  was  over,  and  that  if  St.  Louis  went  to 
Massoura  to  be  made  prisoner,  and  afterward  to  Africa  to  die, 
it  was  not  from  a  want  of  indications  which  ought  to  have  made 
him  anticipate  some  issue  of  this  kind. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THB  LYKTOi^  POBTBT  OF  THB  TBOUBAD017B8. 

v.— PIECES    RELATING   TO   THE    OBUSADES. 

WAB8  AeAOrST  THB  ASAB8  OT  BPAHT. 

The  cnnades  were  a  general  morem^it  of  Ohristiaiiity  aninst 
Uamkni.  It  was  the^re  impossible  that  the  Arabs  of  Spain, 
who  were  so  near  the  centre  of  tluB  moTement,  should  not  nave 
been  affected  by  it  more  or  less,  should  not  hare  had  their 
share  of  the  hurricane  which  swept  against  their  brethren  of 
the  East. 

All  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Andalusian  Arabs 
and  the  Christian  nations  on  this  side  of  die  Pjrenees,  were 
founded  on  such  pow^iid  antecedents,  diev  were  to  such  an 
extait  the  result  of  time  and  necesnty,  that  tne  crusades  them- 
sdves  could  not  produce  any  essential  diange  in  them ;  and  these 
pious  expecUtioQs  rathssr  followed,  than  determined,  the  impul- 
sions which  had  already  been  ^ven  long  before  tiiem. 

For  three  entire  centuries  Tfrom  716  till  1019)  the  popular 
tions  of  the  south  of  France  nad  been  obliMd  to  keep  up  a 
terrible  Struggle  against  the  Arabs  of  Andiunwa ;  the;^  nad 
divided  witnuie  Sjpaaiards of  the nofthwest  <tf  the  Peninsula 
the  glorious  task  ot  repdling  the  aggmsdons  of  Islamism,  and 
of  <mying  it  back  to  that  coast  of  AMca  from  whence  it  had 
first  planted  its  foot  on  the  soil  of  Eurc^pe.  But  from  the  yeair 
1020  these  same  populations  had  ceased  to  be  directly  interested 
in  the  enterprises  ex  the  Arabs;  and  in  the  wars  against  tiiem 
they  only  interfered  aeddentally,  and  as  the  auxiliaries  of  tiie 
Spanish  pc^taUioiuL 

From  flus  moDsent  the  oomm^dal  and  bminess  conneetionfi, 
which  had  commenced  long:  befc^re  this  time,  between  HussdU 
man  Spain  and  the  south  cl  Fraace,  were  stidnally  multiplied 
and  consolidated;  and  there  is  evwy  iMueation^  that  at  the 
begioning  of  the  twriffch  cesitury  tkey  had  already  become 
pretty  genendly  established  and  direcsified.    Nearly  all  the 
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traces  of  that  reli^ous  horror  which  the  two  countries  had  felt 
for  each  other,  amid  the  intensity  of  their  earlier  straggles,  had 
now  disappeared.  The  superiority  of  the  Arabs  in  all  the  arts 
of  civilization  was  generally  perceived  by  the  hiirher  classes  of 
society  in  ae  Sontf  They  fere  adxniri ;  th^ were  adopted 
as  models ;  and  this  propensity  in  their  favor  was  generally 
yielded  to  without  any  repugnance. 

Moreover,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  the  Arabs  of  Spain 
were  in  general  not  guilty  of  the  same  injustice  toward  the 
former  as  those  in  8yna.  They  did  not  occupy  the  land  where 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom;  they  exercised  no  dominion  over  the 
banks  of  Jordan ;  they  were  not  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, nor  had  they  ever  profaned  it.  This  was  a  sort  of  merit 
for  which  the  Trouoadours  eagerly  gave  them  credit,  even  in 
the  heat  of  their  excitement  for  the  crusades ;  and  there  is  one 
of  these  Troubadours  who  goes  even  so  far  as  not  to  be  willing  to 
exempt  the  Spaniards  from  the  duty  of  joining  in  the  crushes 
of  Syria,  in  consideration  of  their  wars  against  the  Mussulmans, 
their  neighbors :  ^^  For,"  says  he,  ^^  although  they  are  wicked 
Saracens,  they  are  still  not  those  who  have  demolished  the 
sacred  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ." 

From  all  these  circumstances,  we  perceive  that  the  crusades 
against  the  Arabs  of  Spain  could  neither  be  so  animated  nor 
so  frequent  as  those  against  their  brethren  in  Syria.  More 
than  this :  there  was,  properly  speaking,  not  one  crusade 
against  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  the  I^eninsula,  in  which 
some  oppressed  Mussulman  party,  which  at  the  moment  found 
its  interests  identified  with  those  of  the  Christians,  did  not  figure 
as  the  ally  of  llie  latter  against  those  very  conquerors ;  and  the 
erand  poW  of  the  cnu»de»  condsted  in  seizmg  the  occasions 
tor  sucn  alliances. 

The  first  expedition  imdertaken  under  the  name  of  if  crusade, 
against  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
crusade  o^St.  Bernard,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
entered  into  the  general  plan  of  the  latter,  as  its  accessory. 
This  was  the  epoch  of  a  ereat  political  crisis  in.  the  Peninsula. 

Hie  African  chiefs,  ^o,  under  the  name  of  Almoravides, 
had  ruled  for  nearly  a  century  both  in  S|>ain  and  Africa,  were  at 
that  time  in  great  danger  of  losinff  their  authority  over  these 
countries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  they  were  assailed 
by  a  new  party,  by  that  of  the  Almohades ;  and  in  the  Penin- 
sula by  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia,  who,  having  been  oppressed 
and  discontented  for  a  long  time,  were  now  revolting  on  every 
Bide  for  ihe  purpose  of  recovering  their  independence. 

The  Christian  chiefs  of  Spain,  seeing  their  adversaries  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  r^arded  the  momrat  as  a  propitious  one 
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to  aggrandize  themselyes  at  their  expense.  With  a  view  to 
this,  mey  or^nized  a  league,  of  Which  the  kinff  of  Castile, 
Alphonse  YU.,  was  elected  chief,  with  the  title  of  Emperor;  and 
this  league  colluded,  or  pretended  to  collude,  with  the  Almora- 
vides,  who,  in  the  desperate  condition  of  their  affairs,  had  no 
lonTOr  any  other  choice  of  expedients. 

All  the  smaller  powers  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Italian  as  well  as  ^Proven^l,  entered  into  this  league,  in  which 
they  were  expected  to  act  in  concert  with  the  count  of  Barce- 
lona. The  seignior  of  Marseilles,  William  de  Baux,  William 
YI.  of  Montpellier,  and  the  celebrated  yiscountess  Ermen- 
garde  of  Narbonne,  are  those  of  the  nobles  of  the  South  whom 
history  designates  as  having  figured  most  actively  in  this  affair. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  amon^  the  motives  from  which  this 
episode  of  a  crusade  was  imdertaken,  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  of  industry  were  not  without  their  influence.  It  also  ap- 
]>ear8  that  the  nobles  of  the  interior  of  the  country  did  not  par* 
ticipate  in  it ;  many  of  them  having,  indeed,  already  enlisted  in 
the  contemporary  crusade  of  Raymond  Y. 

It  is  not  my  part  to  occupy  myself  with  the  miUtaiy  and  poUti- 
cal  results,  either  of  this  first  crusade  against  the  Mussulmans  of 
Spain,  or  of  those  that  succeeded  it.  Mv  task  is  limited  to  the  in- 
quiry, what  part  the  Provencal  Troubaaours  took  in  these  expedi- 
tions ;  and  they  took  part  in  all  of  them.  They  sung  and  preached 
them  all  with  the  same  zeal  as  they  did  those  of  Syria,  and 
generally  even  with  a  greater  degree  of  talent  and  success. 

It  is  not,  however,  smely  on  account  of  their  higher  or  lower 
literary  merit,  that  tiie  compositions  of  the  Troubadours  on  the 
crusades  of  Spain  are  entitled  to  some  attention:  it  is  also, 
and  quite  as  much,  on  account  of  the  hints  idiich  they  contain 
in  regard  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  south  of  France 
and  Spain,  both  Mussulman  and  OhristiAD,  at  the  epoch  of  their 
origin,  lliis  being  understood,  I  now  return  to  the  crusade 
of  Alphonse  YIL 

Marcabrus  is  the  only  Troubadour  who  is  known  to  have 
sung  of  it.  There  are  yet  extant  two  pieces  by  him  relative  to 
it,  which,  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  ana  the  obscurity  of  many 
of  the  details,  are  nevertheless  still  curious  enough. 

Hie  first  is  an  exhortation,  a  sort  of  poetic  predication,  des- 
tined to  be  sun^  in  public,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
imagination  of  mdividuals  and  masses  to  the  importance  of  the 

Sind  enterprise  projected  acainst  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia, 
e  predication  in  question  eiuiibits  only  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  primitively  destuiea  to  be  addressed  to  die 
inhabitants  ef  Spain ;  for  the  author  always  designates  Spain 
as  the  country  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  moment  ne  is 
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Bnpposed  to  bo  Bpeaking.    The  most  probable  Buppoeition  is, 
that  the  piece  waa  sung  on  both  ndeB  of  tibe  PjrreneeB. 

The  poem  iB  eBsentially  raIigioii6|  bat  yet  tiie  apirit  of  the 
Troubadoara  makes  itself  felt  here  and  there  bj  some  ontbun^ 
of  admiratLon  or  of  Bympathetie  iBdul^nce  for  the  ideas  and 
llie  manners  of  chivalry.  The  war  agamst  the  infidels  is  mys* 
ticaliy  reprcBonted  as  a  sort  of  piscina  or  spiritnal  lavatory^  to 
whien  each  Christian  is  invited  to  hasten,  in  order  to  pnnff 
himsdf  from  his  sins ;  and  as  the  term  Uwador  (^lamitcinA  re- 
ears  at  a  certain  fixed  jj^iaee  in  every  eonpletthe  piece  has  m>m 
that  circumstance  also  assnmed  the  title  of  Zamaor.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Provencal  traditions  it  was  qnite  eelebrated  among 
the  compositions  of  the  TronbadonrB.  I  do  not  intend  either 
to  jnstify  or  to  explain  this  celebri1r|r.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
piece  is  the  most  and^at  one  of  its  kmd,  and  as  there  is  every 
appearance  of  its  having  served  as  the  mcKlel  for  several  of  those 
vnuch  were  afterward  composed  for  the  crasades  of  Syria ;  as, 
moreover,  it  contains  express  indications  of  the  inflnence, 
which  the  revolntions  of  Mahometan  Spain  were  at  that  time 
Btill  exercising  over  the  Bonth  of  France.  I  deem  it  my  dnty  to 
endeavor  to  give  an  analysis  of  it.  I  shall  traiidate  it  as  closely 
as  possible,  at  the  inevitable  risk  of  frequently  becoming 
strange  and  stiff;  and  I  mast  notice  in  the  first  place,  that  with 
an  ocUily,  qoite  aniqne  in  its  kind,  the  piece  commences  with 
a  Latin  verse  which  nas  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  for- 
mula from  the  litoigy. 

^^  Pom  in  nomme  JDamAniL  Harcabros  composed  this  song, 
the  verse  and  mnsic  both.  Hear  what  he  says :  The  Lord,  the 
king  of  heaven,  has  in  his  mercy  opened  onto  ns,  quite  near  at 
hand,  a  lavatory,  the  like  of  whidli  does  not  exist  on  this  side 
of  the  sea,  nor  even  beyond  it,  abng  the  valley  ci  Jehosqphat 
'  ^<  We  ought  all  in  obedience  to  reason,  to  purify  ourselves 
both  evening  and  morning.  Let  him  therdbre,  who  desires  to 
cleanse  himself,  while  he  has  life  and  strength«  hasten  to  the 
sacred  lavatory,  which  is  the  source  of  our  health.  Woe  be  to 
us,  if  we  die  before  avaiHnff  ourselves  of  diis  advantage !  Far 
below,  in  the  abyss,  diall  be  assigned  to  us  our  abode  eternal, 
by  the  powers  on  lu^  T* 

^  Avarice  and  pecftdjr  have  banidied  pleasure  and  youth 
from  the  world.  An  I  whafe  a  sad  spectacle,  to  see  each  coveting 
the  ihinj^  the  gala  of  whidh  iriU.be  a  hdU  to  him,  unless 
closing  forever  ^e  and  montfh  he  hasten  to  tbe  saersd  Uva- 
torrt  Haughty  and  stem  aa  ate  mav  be,  siffl  #veagr  one  will 
find  one  strongs  than  himself  in  dea^«'' 

^Ihe  Lord,  who  knows  whatever  is.  whatever  was  and  shall 
be^  dofli  imoaise  us  his  recompense  by  the  voice  <tf  the  em- 
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peror  (of  Spain\  Know  ye  what  i^lendor  will  he  awaiting 
thoee,  who  Bhall  cleasse  themselves  in  the  lavatory,  who  shiui 
avenge  God  for  the  insnlts  which  the  pagans  of  Arabia  have 
offerel  himt  Their  splendor  shall  excel  that  of  the  itar, 
which  guides  the  mariner.'* 

<<  The  dog^race  of  the  Pronhet,  the  trailorons  follower  of  the 
grand  impostor  are  so  abnnoant  here  (on  ^is  side  of  the  monn- 
tains^,  that  there  is  no  one  left  to  honor  the  true  Ood.  Let  ns 
expel  them  by  virtue  of  tile  sacred  lavatory ;  guided  by  Jesns 
CSuJst)  let  ns  drive  baek  these  catiffs,  who  l>eiieve  fai  witchcraft 
and  in  angorieSk^ 

^^  Let  cowards  and  debanehees,  revelling  in  drankeanesn  and 
merry  bonts,  remain  in  their  pollution  t  God  ^y  wants  the 
brave  and  courteous  at  his  lavatory."    •    •    • 

^^  The  marquis  and  those  of  the  l^mple  aro  abreadv  sustaining 
bravely,  here  in  Spain,  the  weight  and  strain  of  pagan  in* 
science ;  and  Jesus  Omst  pours  on  them  from  his- lavatory  the 
blessings,  which  will  be  demed  to  those  base  novices  in  prowess, 
who  have  no  heart  for  joy  or  dh>ort*^*^ 

If  Marcabrus  was  not  alreaoy  in  Spain  at  the  time  when  he 
composed  this  piece,  he  went  there  immediately  after.  He  then 
wrote  a  second  piece  on  the-same  subject,  in  whidi  he^  addresses 
himself  directly  to  Alphonse  YII.  himself,  whom  he  honors  with 
the  epithet  of  emperor*  Tlumgh  lees  jBnisbed  and  less  elaborate 
in  pomt  of  metrical  construction,  this  second  piece  is  neverthe- 
less more  interesting  than  the  first  It  contains  several  very 
direct  allusions  to  the  event  which  constitutes  its  subject,  and 
to  the  general  relations  between  the  south  of  France  and  l^pain. 
Unfortunately  ti^ese  allusions  aro  so  concise  and  couched  in 
terms  so  general  and  metaphorical,  that  there  ia  scarcely  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  I  wQl  nevertheless  sub- 
join some  of  the  more  intellifiible  passages  dt  the  piece : 

"  £m]^m^r,  I  know  now  from  experience  how  great^  your 
prowess  is  increasing.  I  did  make  haste  to  pome  and  rm  rejoiced 
to  see  you  nourished  with  joy,  rising  in  glory,  bloommg  in 
youth  and  courtesy."  f 

^^  Since  the  Son  of  God  calls  on  you  to  avenge  him  on  the 
race  of  Pharaoh,  reioice  in  it.*^ 

^And  if  thoaefrom  beyond  the  defiles  ^  not  beitfr  them- 

t  Ba,^oiiajrd,  ToL  ir.  p.  139.    Piece  XXI.  entire. 
^         Bnpenire,  per  mi  mesefi,  Pois  lo  Sle  de  tfev  TOi  soma 

M,  qiieak  Toetra  proeta  oieiB,  Qn'el  leagsls  del  Mas  ftmoi 

No  m  so!  jea  UurdtU  del  Ten^,  Beip^  wfmjm'dim^ifmml^  i 

Que  JoiB  Toe  pais  e  pres  TOfl  ereis,  CwMrra  potts  flHBoftlilMro, 

B  JoTOM  Tottoa  iMod  afrelii  U  ffl«»d«coiidMi  0^4^  do, 

QoeftaToelniYalordoocir.  Bjf^diHi9iio']»e%m>u 

slo.  eto.' 
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selves,  either  for  Spain  or  for  the  Sepulchre,  it  becomes  ^oor 
part  to  assume  the  task,  to  expel  the  oaraeens,  and  to  himuliate 
their  pride ;  and  God  will  be  with  yon  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment.'^ 

^^  The  Almoravides  are  wholly  destitute  of  succor,  by  reason 
of  the  treachery  of  the  seigniors  from  beyond  the  mountains, 
who  have  set  to  work  to  hatch  a  certam  plot  of  envy  and 
iniquity.  Yet  each  of  them  is  flattering  himself  that  he  will 
get  absolved,  at  the  hour  of  death,  from  nis  part  of  the  work." 

^^  Let  us  then  leave  those  from  the  other  side  the  mountains 
to  their  own  dishonor;  those  barons  who  love  the  ease  and 
blandishments  of  life,  soft  beds  and  comfortable  sleep ;  and  let 
us  on  this  side,  responding  to  l^e  call  of  God,  reconquer  glo- 
rioudv  his  honor  and  his  land." 

^^  Tney  rejoice  greatly  among  themselves,  these  men,  in  their 
dishonor,  who  exempt  thems^ves  from  tiie  holy  pilCTimage ; 
and  as  for  me,  I  tell  them  that  the  day  will  come,  when  mej 
must  leave  their  castles ;  but  they  wiU  leave  them  with  their 
feet  in  front,  their  head  behind  them." 

^^  Let  but  the  count  of  Barcelona  persist  in  his  resolve,  to- 
gether with  the  kin^  of  Portu^  and  of  Navarre,  and  soon  we'll 
march  ahead  to  pitch  our  tents  beneath  the  widls  of  imperial 
Toledo,  and  destroy  the  pagans,  who  defend  it" 

In  spite  of  this  haugntr  assurance  of  the  Troubadour,  the 
success  of  the  crusade  of  Alphonse  VJLL  was  but  a  partial  one 
and  far  from  being  decisive.  The  Almohades,  who  had  van- 
quished the  Almoravides  in  Africa,  established  their  power 
everywhere  in  place  of  the  latter,  in  the  Peninsula  as  else- 
where, and  it  was  this  new  dynasty  of  conquerors,  with  which 
from  that  time  the  Christians  of  Spain  were  to  continue  the 
contest.  The  struggle  lasted  from  1160  to  1212,  when  it  ter- 
minated to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  t^e  plains  of  Toloza. 
But  during  this  interval  of  sixty-two  years  the  Almohades 
gained  several  victories  over  t^e  chiefe  of  Ohristian  Spain,  at 
which  all  Europe  had  occasion  to  be  alarmed.  The  first  was 
that  which  they  won  at  Andujar  in  1157.  The  kin^  of  Castile, 
Alphonse  YIL,  died  in  the  same  vear,  and  his  &ath  was  a 
greater  calamity  to  Spain  than  a  defeat. 

Amonff  the  pieces  of  Peter  of  Auvergne,  there  is  one  which 
makes  auusion  to  these  different  events  and  also  to  I  know  not 
what  project  of  an  expedition  a^pst  Africa ;  a  project  in  re- 
gard to  which  history  is  silent.  The  piece  must  imdoubtedly 
be  ranked  among  those  which  have  reference  to  Urn  crusades, 
but  everytUng  in  it  is  too  vague  and  too  condse  to  be  poetical, 
and  I  consider  it  useless  to  dwell  on  it.  The  eourse  of  the 
events  introduces  us  to  others  of  greater  interest. 
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Yacoub  Almanzor  having  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Almo- 
hades  in  1184,  it  was  not  long  before  he  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards.  Having  arrived  in 
Spain  with  an  immense  force  in  1195,  he  marched  against 
Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Oastile,  and  gained  over  him  two  suc- 
cessive victories,  the  first  of  which,  that  of  Alarcos,  was  one  of  the 
most  decisive  and  most  prions  the  Mnssnlmans  had  ever 
won  over  the  Christians.  This  latter  event  is  one  of  those,  by 
which  the  history  of  the  Tronbadonrs  links  itself  in  quite  a 
pecidiar  manner  to  that  of  the  crusades  of  Spain.  The  ancient 
I^ven^al  biographer  of  Folquet  de  MarseiUes  contains  a  pas- 
sage of  ^eat  interest  with  rercrence  to  the  consequ^ices  of  tib^ 
battle  ot  Alarcos  :  and  I  propose  to  translate  tiie  whole  of  it. 

^^  When  good  kmg  Alpnonse  of  Castile  had  been  discomfited 
by  the  king  of  Morocco,  whose  name  was  Miramolin,  and  when 
the  latter  had  taken  Calatrava,  Salvaterra  and  the  castle  of 
Tonina,  there  was  great  sadness  and  distress  tiiroughout  tiie 
whole  of  Spain  and  amon^  all  the  noble  people,  who  were  in- 
formed of  it,  by  reason  of  the  dishonor,  which  it  brought  on 
Christendom,  and  of  the  dama^  which  the  king  sustained,  who 
had  lost  much  territory  by  it;  and  the  men  of  Miramolin 
entered  often  into  his  kingdom  and  made  great  havoc  in  it." 

^^  Then  good  King  Alphonse  sent  his  messengers  to  the  i>ope, 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  induce  the  barons  of  France  and 
England,  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  to 
succor  him." 

<^  Don  Fola  net  of  Marseilles,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
king  of  Castne,  had  at  that  time  not  yet  entered  the  order  of 
Ctteaux.  He  made  a  prezicansa,  in  order  to  exhort  the 
barons  and  nobles  to  help  the  good  king  of  Castile,  showing 
them  the  honor,  that  would  accrue  to  them  if  they  brought 
such  succor  to  the  king,  and  the  pardon  'Which  they  would  re- 
ceive from  Gk)d  for  it."  * 

The  piece  here  designated  by  the'  bi<^nipher  is  yet  extant ; 
it  is  curious  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  bemg  the  only  monn- 
ment  now  remaining  of  an  attempt  at  a  crusade  of  which  hi^ 
tory  makes  hardly  any  mention,  and  which  was  not  attended 
with  any  known  result. 

In  respect  to  poetical  merit,  the  piece  is  not  destitute  of  iV 
It  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  common-places  of  CSiristian  be- 
lief and  piety,  which  constitute  the  grou^work  of  nearly  all 
of  them,  are  rendered  with  most  elegance  and  aprightliness*;. 
but  still  it  is  not  free  from  traces  of  the  mannered  betre^prit^ 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Folquet.    1 

*  Rajnoiiard,  toI.  t.,  p.  150.— ffd. 
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^▼e  here  the  sreater  part  of  it,  faithf ally  lendered,  and  only 
curtailed  of  a  few  kn^ud  or  iiUe  passages. 

^^I  know  no  longer  any  pretext  by  wldeh  hereaflter  we  may 
excuse  ooirselFes  fir6m  neatrmM  m  the  canae  of  God.  We  have 
ahready  lost  the  HolySmwIire;  and  ahall  we  now  permit 
£paiGL  also  to  be  losti  Ls  oor  way  to  Syria  we  haye  found 
obstacles ;  but  in  passing  into  Spain  we  have  neither  wind  nor 
eea  to  fear*  Alas  1  WluEnt  atioBger  invitation  could  God  offer 
«%  imless  it  ware  to  redeeoeiid  ^ma  heaven  to  die  for  us  f '* 

^God  has  oncej|;iven  Mottelf  for  us,  when  he  came,  in  order 
te  obliterate  our  sons;  asid  in  redeemiag  its  he  has  imposed  on 
vm  here  bdow  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Let  him,  then,  who  desires 
to  live  beyond  tiie  grave,  offer  to-di^  for  God  that  life,  which 
Ood  bv  dying  retamed  to  him.  Every  one  must  die,  he  kaows 
Bot  when.  Mow  ifoolidi^  he  lives,  who  lives  in  unappalled 
wcurily !  This  life,  ef  wludai  we  are  so  covetously  fond,  is  but 
an  evil,  and  to  die^'Godsa  good." 

^^  What  18  the  orrar  tbrai  by  whidi  men  are  deluded  ?  TMb 
body  which  none  can  save,  for  any  price,  itom  death,  is  cared 
ibr  tenderly  and  pampc^red  hw  each  one  of  us,  while  no  one 
atands  in  dread  as  to  nis  soul,  which  he  could  preserve  from 
tormmits  and  perdition.  Let  eadi  one  think  then  in  Ids  inmost 
heart,  whether  I  apeak  the  truth  or  not;  and  iSi^uhe  will  have 
B  hdtker  will  to  march  on  to  the  service  of  his  God.  Let  no 
brave  wanior  be  afflicted  at  his  poverty.  Let  him  tmt  take 
the  first  step  only ;  he'll  find  Gt>d  ready  to  assist  him." 

<*^  One  thme  at  least  is  possible  for  every  one :  'tis  to  have 
courage ;  let  nim  then  show  it;  as  for  the  rest,  Gk>d  will  take 
iiure  of  it,  and  our  good  king  of  Ara^on.  This  king,  who  has 
never  been  wantii^  to  anxy  one,  wiu  not  be  wanting  to  any 
valiant  palmer.  Se  certainly  will  not  be  pennred  before  tGoo, 
at  tiie  moment  of  being  crowned,  whether  here  below  or  on 
high  in  the  heavens ;  for  both  these  crowns  are  iissured  to  him." 

*^  And  let  not  the  king  of  Oastile  listen  to  foolish  arguments ; 
let  him  not  be  discouraged  by  his  losses.  Sooneor  let  him  ren- 
der  tjMink8to«k)d,^lio  to^ay  deeires  to  triumph  ihiongh  ius 
arm^' 

*  BaynooaFd,  roL  It.  p.  110.    Piece  Xni.    Btrophes  1,  2,  8,  4. 

(1.)  HaeiiDAis  no  y  eoBOso  mo  .(3.)  Be  si  meseis  nos  fiui  do, 

Ab  que  nos  poseam  colnir,  QF""^  ^^^  oostres  torts  deslir ; 

Bi  Ja  diea  Tolem  terrlr,  E  fes  so  sai  a  grazir, 

Pos  taot  aiqner  noatve  w>  Sf""^  ^  ^'^  ^^  P^  leaenso : 

Que  son  dan  enyolc  snlrir ;  noncx qni toI  linre  ab moiir 

^'el  sepnlere^perdem  premeinaMn,  Sr  don  per  dM  «a  Tid'e  la  y  ^rexen, 

S  ar  sneflre  qn' Bspaidia  s  md.serden  <  9"^*^^  ^  donel  e  la  Mndet  moren, 

Ter  so  qnar  lai  trobaTon  oohaizo ;  C'atressi  den  iLom  moiir  no  sap  qno. 

ifas^ai  rivals  no  temem  mar  ni  ren :  Al  I  qnaat  mat  Tin  qni  non  a  espaven ! 

Las !    Com  nos  pot  plus  fort  aver  somos,  Qa'el  nostre  vinres,  don  em  cobeitoe, 

Si  donoz  no  fos  tomats  moiir  per  nos  I  Babem  qn'es  mala,  et  aqnel  morir  bos. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. — JEd, 
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Let  us  in  tl)OQgb|t  restore  to  these  words  the  nielodj  and 
coloriitg  of  their  oiiji^^al,  c^  which  s  traoalatioa  fptq  proA?  anv 
into  our  joodeni  ^tjle  ra  language  most  iieceaufil^  defviyjf 
them,  sad  it  will  be  f^daiitted  that  Folqaet  preait^ued  the  cnupdf 
of  Spain  at  least  as  well  as  the  other  Trpn^ftct^arB  c^nld  havy 
preached  the  crusade  of  Syria. 

But  it  appears  that  he  found  none  to  li^te^  pf  hig  mpeal  but 
the  men  who  were  jost  them  retariuiig  from  t^e  thir^  ,craBad& 
diacouteDtied,  ^orn  out  aoa  decimated,  aad  ext^wjtieiy  ayerai 
to  a  lonrth,  which  in  f  ai^  did  not  take  place  this  tiwe.  At  aoV 
rate,  we  .^o  not  ^e  auythiiig  in  the  Vatoiy  c^  ,Sp^  at  thif 
ei>och,  to  which  the  name  of  crusade  coold  wuh  propriety  bf 
applied.  Moreover  jthe  Almcdiades  continned  to  he  ^^  uuBtera 
ot  the  PiraisBuia.  The  only  check  which  thej  sqwrienioed  waf 
'  los?  of  Tji^cooj^  Almanzor,  th«  moat  sacc^^  and  tlif 
itest  ,^  Uunr  cjoieia,  who  died  in  1109,  leaving  as  his  4D(^ 
or  h^  Bon  JU[<^mmed,  suinamed  £1  SaBOf- 
oder  the  latter  the  Spaniards  recovered  theu  self-coo^r 


greatest  ,^  Uunr  cjoieia,  who  died  in  Xi-^S. 
e^or  h^  Bon  JU[<^mmed,  suinamed  £1  Ni 

Uoder  the  latter  the  Spaniards  recove 
deuce  5  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  again  in  commo- 
tiou.  Kohamme^  did  not  at  fiist  eeem  ^  pay  jffoui.  atteatiov 
to  theu-  ip:to^ctiiBats.  This  apparent  iudinerence  made  then^ 
aiBume  a  still  more  menacing  attitnde ;  and  the  numanih  (^  tho 
Almohades,  resolved  at  last  to  cor^  them,  b^flsn  to  make  xeae 
lous  ;  ;.jia.:.;i'..-  lor  a  >li  -<  inL  on  Spain.  Tueee  preparations 
were  ol'  »iiUi  a  J«:B<ji'i|Aiuii,  iLi^t  th^  appeared  to  be  inteiideol 
not  BO  nmch  for  the  maiuteiiaiice  of  a  conquest  already  made, 
as  for  the  couqiiest  of  entire  Europe.  Mohammed  El  Nassir 
arrived  at  Seville  in  1210,  followed  by  au  ainiy  whii'ii  hu  had 
distributed  into  three  divisions,  the  emallcgt  of  which  is  said  tgi 
have  consisted  of  1GO,000  ^en,  infantry  and  cavalry. 

Spain  hf^d  not  waited,  to  be  terrified  at  the  levy  of  such  a 

firocli^'ious  force,  to  see  it  on  tiiis  Bide  of  the  strait.  Tbi&  force 
lad  nut  yet  left  Africa,  when  the  Christiana  were  already 
making  extensive  jireparations  on  all  sides  in  order  to  resist  it. 
All  tlic  priuces  of  tlie  Peninsiila  had  united  their  armies  under 
the  general  command  of  Alphoiiso  IX. ;  and  Roderick,  the  bishop 
of  Toledo,  was  scouring  France  and  Italy,  imploring  every- 
where the  assistance  of  the  kings,  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
The  Troubadours  were  as  prompt  on  this  as  on  every  previous 
occasion,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  worhl ;  they 
seconded  witli  tbcir  martial  songs  the  call  of  the  Spanish  clergy 
against  the  barbarians  of  Africa. 

The  only  remaining  one  tif  all  these  songa  is  tliat  by  Gavau- 
dan  the  Llder,  a  Troubadour  but  very  little  known,  but  who 
deserves  to  be  so  more  generally,  were  it  only  for  the  song  in 
question.     It  is  in  fact  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  ener* 
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eetic  piece  of  the  kind,  the  one  which  is  pervaded  by  the  purest 
inspiration,  and  the  argument  of  which  is  managed  in  its  detail 
with  most  poetic  skill.  The  only  pity  is,  that  it  contains  one 
or  two  very  difficult  passages,  which  can  only  be  translated  in 
a  somewhat  hazardous  manner.  I  subjoin  here  the  whole 
of  it. 

"  Seigniors,  'tis  on  account  of  our  sins,  that  the  power  of  the 
Saracens  is  thus  increasing.  Jerusalem  has  been  taken  by 
Saladin,  and  it  is  not  yet  reconquered ;  and  all  at  once  the 
king  of  Morocco  now  prepares  for  war  a^^^st  all  Christian 
kin^,  with  his  treacherous  Andalusians,  with  his  Arabs  armed 
agamst  the  faith  of  Christ.''* 

^^  He  has  assembled  all  the  races  of  the  west,  the  Mazmudes, 
the  Moors,  the  Berbers  and  the  Goths.  Vifforous  or  feeble,  not 
one  of  them  has  stayed  behind ;  and  never  aid  the  rain  descend 
more  closely  than  they  pass  on,  encumbering  the  plains  and 
famishing  each  other.  They  feed  upon  dead  bodies,  as  the 
sheep  on  grass,  which  they  aevour  blade  and  root." 

"They  are  so  proud  of  their  number,  that  they  consider  the 
world  as  theirs.  When  they  halt  upon  the  meadows,  crammed 
one  against  the  other,  Morocco's  hordes  against  the  Marabouts, 
the  Marabouts  against  the  Berbers,  then  mey  deride  us  among 
themselves.  Franks,  they  say,  make  room  for  us !  Toulouse 
and  Provence  are  ours ;  and  ours  the  whole  interior  of  the 
land,  as  far  as  Puy.  Was  there  ever  before  heard  raillery 
80  insolent  from  the  mouth  of  the  false  dogs  of  this  lawless 
race  ?" 

"  Hear  them,  O  emperor,  and  you  too,  king  of  France,  king 
of  the  English,  and  you,  the  count  of  Poitiers  land  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Castile.  No  one  had  ever  such  fair 
opportunity  for  serving  God ;  with  his  aid  youll  conquer  all 
these  pagans,  whom  Mahomet  deluded,  these  renegades,  tbis 
refuse  of  mankind." 

*  Baynooard,  roL  iy.  p.  85.    Piece  No.  IL    Entire  1-8. 


Senhore,  per  los  nostreg  peccata 
Creys  la  fona  deli  Sarrasia ; 
Uiertiaalem  prea  Saladia, 
Et  encaras  non  ea  oobrati ; 
Per  qne  manda'l  reya  de  Itooo 
Qa'ab  totz  loa  reva  de  Creatiaa 
Be  combatra  ab  doB  trefM 
Andolozita  et  Arabits, 
Contra  la  fe  de  Criat  gamits. 

Tots  loa  Alcavia  a  mandats, 
MaamntE,  Manra,  Gota  e  Barbaria, 
E  no  7  reman  gima  ni  meaqnia, 
Qne  tota  no*la  ayon  ajoataia ; 
Anc  pna  mennt  ayga  nonjploo 
Com  ela  paaaon,  e  prendoli  plaa ; 
La  carannhada  dela  milaa 


Geta'ls  paysser  com  a  berbitz, 
E  no  7  reman  brotz  ni  razitz. 

Tant  an  d'ergnelb  sela  qn*a  triatz 
Qa'ela  cnio'l  mona  lur  ar aclia ; 
Marroqnenaa,  Marrabetia 
Paozon  amona  per  mieg  loa  pratz ; 
Meat  lor  cabon :  **  Franc,  faiz  noa  loc  ; 
Koatr'ea  Proenaa  e  Tolzaa. 
Entro  al  Pney  totz  loa  meiaa." 
Ano  tan  fera  gapa  no  fon  anziti 
Dela  lialaea  caa,  aes  ley,  manitz. 

Emperayra^oB  o  aniatz, 
£U  reya  de  Franaa,  e  bob  cozia, 
E'l  reya  englea,  coma  peitavia, 
Qn*al  rey  d^panba  socorrata. 
Etc.  etc.  etc.— i?ii. 
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"  Jesus  Christ,  whose  word  has  called  on  us  to  make  a  happy 
end,  shows  us  the  way  to  it  to-daj ;  he  pomts  us  to  repentance 
as  the  means  by  which  the  sin  committed  in  Adam  shall  be 
forgiven  us.  He  promises,  if  we  will  but  believe  it,  that  hell 
be  willing  to  receive  us  among  the  blessed,  and  to  be  our  guide 
against  these  degraded  traitors." 

"  Let  not  us,  who  are  the  firm  possessors  of  the  grand  law, 
let  us  not  abandon  our  heritage  to  the  black  dogs  frotn  beyond 
the  sea.  Let  each  one  meditate  how  to  avert  the  danger.  Let 
us  not  wait  until  they  have  reached  us  here.  The  Portuguese, 
the  Gastilians,  those  of  Gttlicia,  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  wha 
erewhile  were  a  barrier  in  our  van,  are  now  defeated  and  dis- 
honored." 

"  But,  let  the  noble  crusaders  come  from  Germany,  from 
France,  from  England,  from  Brittany,  from  Anjou,  from  Beam, 
from  Gascony,  and  from  Provence ;  let  them  unite  with  us  into 
one  solid  mass,  and  with  the  sword  in  hand,  we'll  plunge  into 
the  herd  of  infidels,  striking  and  cutting,  imtil  we  nave  exter- 
minated all  of  them ;  and  then  we  will  divide  the  booty  amongst 
us  all." 

"  Don  Gavaudan  will  be  a  prophet ;  that  which  he  says  will 
be  accomplished ;  the  dogs  will  perish,  and  there,  where  Ma- 
homet was  invoked,  God  sliall  be  served  and  honored." 

And  the  Troubadour  was  really  a  prophet,  as  he  had  boasted 
himself  to  be.  The  Christian  forces,  having  encountered  those 
of  the  Almohades  in  the  vicinity  of  Toloza  in  Andalusia,  won, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1212,  the  famous  battle,  called  the  battle 
of  Navas  de  Toloza,  by  which  the  Christians  recovered  fof 
a  time  their  former  preponderance  in  Spain.  Gavaudan  ap^ 
pears  to  have  fought  there  in  person,  in  the  midst  of  sixty 
thousand  auxiliaries,  who  had  flocked  together  from  beyond 
the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  thus  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  expedition, 
to  which  he  had  been  the  Tyrtffius. 

Tliis  piece  of  Gavaudan's  is  the  last  of  its  kind  which  we  find 
in  the  Trovengal  manuscripts,  as  the  crusade  which  it  cele- 
brates also  is  the  last  against  the  Mussulmans  bevond  the  Py- 
renees. Subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Toloza,  the 
Andalusian  Arabs  maintained  their  ground  in  the  Peninsula 
for  three  centuries  longer.  But  from  the  date  of  this  great 
battle,  the  Christian  forces  of  the  country  were  Bufljcient  to  re- 
strict them  gradually  to  closer  limits,  until  the  fatal  day  arrived, 
when  the  simple  decree  of  the  king  of  Spain  could  send  their 
miserable  remnants  to  perish  in  Africa. 

I  tliink  I  may  now  resume  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of 
the  period  of  the  crusades  against  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 


*  ' 
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Dnrin^  the  whole  of  this  period  the  condition  of  the  Araba 
of  Andautsiii  presented  t^trikinff  stnalogies  to  that  of  the  Ohrist- 
ians,  who  assidled  them.  To  metn^  as  wdl  as,  naj  even  more 
Aii^  to  the  latter,  ihis  war  ^its  a  sacred  war^  a  veritable  ern- 
tede  nhder  another  name.  It  was,  as  we  know^  a  dttty  iiiiposed 
by  his  religion  on  eveir  Mussnlman,  to  fight  for  the  extension 
ot  Islamism.  Every  mnssnlintdi  who  lost  his  life  in  the  fnlfiU- 
xnent  of  this  dntv  was  considered  a  mart^^  and  received  the 
Ibpellation  and  tne  hondrs  of  one. 

Thus  far  the  analogy  was  i^  vagne  and  a  very  general  one ;  it 
#as  coextensive  with  all  the  Htissolmaiis  and  all  the  Christians. 
But  between  the  Arabs  of  Andalndia  and  the  Christians  of  the 
south  of  France  it  was  more  particular  and  more  explicit. 

The  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  their  poets,  their  iProu- 
badours,  who  likewise  preached  theii:  sacred  war  to  them,  who 
Celebrated  their  victones  over  the  Infidels,  deplored  their  de- 
feats, who,  in  a  word,  gave  utterance  to  all  the  national  or 
popular  emotions  excited  bj  the  various  chances  of  thig 
war. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  make  known  some  of 
ihese  poems  6f  the  Andalusian  Arabs  relative  to  their  crusades 
against  the  OhristiaDS ;  it  would  have  been  curious  and  inter- 
esting for  us  to  institute  a  edinparison  between  them  and  the 
Corresponding  production^  of  the  Troubadours,  and  to  see  in 
What  maimer  the  latter  would  have  sustained  the  parallel. 
.  To  my  grieiat  regret,  however,  mv  time  will  not  admit  of  such 
developmehts ;  and  aU  that  I  can  ao,  in  order  to  give  some  idea 
bf  the  poetic  comj^ositions  of  tibe  Arabs  bf  Spain  on  tiieir  wars 
against  the  Christians,  is  to  quote  one  of  them,  which  has  been 
published  and  translated  bv  m.  Orangeret  de  la  Oranse  in  an 
excellent  collection  of  Arabie  poetry^  which  appeared  In  1828. 

The  piece  in  question  is  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  poet  by 
the  name  of  Aboul-baka-Saleh,  from  the  city  of  Bonda,  in  Uie 
kingdom  of  Qranada.  It  is  a  general  lamentation  over  the  re- 
verses and  this  decline  of  Islamism  in  Spain,  and  more  particu- 
larly over  the  loss  of  the  powerful  city  of  Seville,  which  was 
taken  in  1246  by  Ferdinand  HI.,  the  kin^  of  Castile.  The 
piece,  as  1  give  it  her^  is  somewnat  abridged,  l^ough  I  have 
avidled  myself  of  the  eteellent  translation  of  M.  Ghrangeret,  I 
still  lliougbt  that  I  ihij^t  be  permitted  to  modify  it  wil£  refer- 
ence to  my  purpose.    It  is  Iks  fbllows : 

^^  I^Hiatever  has  reached  its  zetiith  must  decreftie ;  therefinre, 
O  man !  do  not  permit  thysdlf  to  be  seduced  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  life !"  * 

*  The  piece  JToniiB  part  of  an  article  on  the  Arabs  in  Spain  by  Orangeret  de  la  Orange 
in  the  **  Jonnuil  Asiatiqne,"  and  is  fonnd  in  toI.  ir.  of  the  First  Series,  p.  367.— JStf. 
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"  The  world  is  a  perpetual  revolution ;  and  if  the  present 
brines  an  enjoyment^  the  future  wiU  bring  sorrows*'' 

^^  ^othinff,  here  below,  persists  in  tlie  same  state. . ." 

^^Time  destroys  the  cuirass,  on  which  the  lances  and  the 
swords  were  blunted." 

"  There  is  no  sword  which  time  does  not  lay  bare  (unsheath) 
and  break,  and  were  it  even  the  sword  of  Dzou-yazen,  were  it 
a  sword  which  had  the  fortress  of  Gomdan  for  its  scabbard." 

"  Where  are  the  powerful  monarchs  of  Yemen!  where  are 
their  crowns  and  diadems  ?" 

"  The  inevitable  destiny  has  seized  them." .... 

^^  This  destiny  has  made  kings,  kingdoms,  and  nations  what 
they  are  now,  something  that  1^  resemblance  to  the  phantoms 
of  sleep." 

''  There  are  reverses  for  which  one  may  console  himself,  but 
the  reverses  of  Islamism  admit  of  no  consolation." 

^^  A  remediless  disaster  has  smitten  Andalusia,  and  with  An- 
dalusia the  whole  of  Islamism." 

"  Our  cities  and  provinces  are  deserted. . . ." 

^^  Ask  Valencia  what  has  become  of  Murcia ;  where  are  Jaen 
andXativa?" 

"  Ask  where  Cordova  is  now,  the  abode  of  knowledge,  and 
what  became  of  all  the  men  of  genius  who  flourished  there  ?" 

«  And  where  is  now  Seville,  with  its  deUghts,  with  ite  grand 
river  of  pure  sweet  watei'  ?" 

"  Cities  magnificent  and  proud,  ye  were  the  pillars  of  the 
land ;  must  not  the  country  crumble  to  ruins,  when  it  has  lost 
its  pillars  I" 

"  As  the  lover  bewails  his  lady-love,  so  Islamism  bewails  its 
provinces  deserted,  or  inhabited  by  Infidels." 

^^  There  where  the  mosques  stood,  stand  now  the  churches 
with  their  bells  and  crosses." 

^^  Our  sanctuaries  are  nothing  but  brute  stone,  and  still  they 
weep !     Our  pulpits  are  but  senseless  wood,  and  yet  lament!" 

"O  thou,  who  heedest  not  Fortune's  monitions,  thou  art 
perhaps  asleep,  but  know  that  Fortune  remains  awake !" 

^^  Thou  marchest  proud  of,  and  enchanted  by  thy  country  I 

But  can  a  man  still  have  a  country,  after  the  loss  of  Seville  !^ 

^^  Ah !  this  nusfortune  makes  one  forget  all  those  which  have 
preceded ;  and  none  other  will  ever  cause  us  to  for^t  it." 

^^  O  ye,  who  mount  swift  coursers,  flying  like  ea^es  between 
the  clashing  swords ;" 

"  O  ye,  who  carry  trenchant  glaives  from  India,  glittering 
like  fires  across  the  eddying  night  of  dust ;" 

^^O  all  ye,  who  beyond  the  sea  are  Uving  in  peace,  and 
finding  in  your  abodes  glory  and  power ;" 
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^^  And  have  you  then  not  heard  the  news  from  Andalusia? 
Yet,  messengers  departed  to  announce  to  you  our  misfortune." 

^^  How  many  unlucky  men  have  implored  your  succor !  But 
not  one  of  you  has  risen  to  assist  them,  and  they  are  dead  or 
captives." 

"  Pray,  what  does  this  division  signify  among  vou,  who  all 
are  Mussulmans,  all  brethren  and  servants  of  God?" 

^*  Are  there  not  amon^  you  proud  souls  and  generous  ?  And 
is  there  no  one  to  defena  religion  ?" 

^^  Oh,  how  the^  now  are  humbled  by  the  Infidels,  these  An- 
dalusians,  erewhile  so  glorious  t" 

^^  Yesterday  they  were  lungs  in  their  own  homes ;  to-day  they 
are  slaves  in  the  land  of  xmbelievers." 

*'  Ah  I  hadst  thou  witnessed  how  they  wept  when  they  were 
sold,  ^ief  would  have  made  thee  lose  thy  reason." 

^^  An !  who  could  endure  to  see  tliem  thus  distracted,  with- 
out a  guide,  without  any  raiment  but  the  rags  of  servitude?" 

^^  yfrLO  could  endure  to  see  moimtainB  between  the  infant  and 
its  mother,  like  a  barrier  between  soul  and  body  ?" 

^^To  see,  fair  as  the  sun,  when  it  is  rising,  all  coral  and  all 
ruby." 

*^  Young  damsels,  with  tearful  eyes,  with  hearts  ready  to 
break,  dragged  on  by  the  Barbarians  to  servile  labor  ?" 

^'  Oh !  at  such  sights  all  hearts  would  rend  willi  grief,  had 
yet  our  hearts  a  vestige  of  religion  left." 

Among  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours  relating  to  the  wars  of 
the  crusades,  which  might  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  Ara- 
bic piece,  I  will  specify  one  in  particular,  of  which  the  reader 
will  doubtless  have  some  recollection.  It  is  that  of  the  Proven- 
gal  Templar,  deploring  the  disasters  of  the  year  1265.  These 
disasters  were  probably  still  greater,  still  more  irreparable  to  the 
Christian  powers  of  Syria,  t&n  was  the  taking  of  Seville  to  the 
Anibs  of  Andalusia.  And  this  circumstance  is  to  be  marked, 
as  one  which  is  calculated  to  render  the  contrast  between  the 
two  pieces  more  salient. 

That  of  the  Templar  was  dictated  by  spite  and  anger;  it  is  a 
bold  and  animated  satire,  in  which  the  humiliated  pride  of  chi- 
valry blames  GK>d  himself  for  its  disappointments  and  reverses, 
and  is  readv  to  suspject  the  veritv  of  a  creed,  the  defenders  of 
which  are  defeated  in  battle  by  the  adherents  of  another  creed. 
The  Arabic  piece,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pervaded  by  a  melancholy 
sentiment  of  the  nothingness  of  human  things,  by  a  religious 
faith  which  its  material  reverses  do  not  shake,  by  a  profound 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Necessity,  a  resignation  wnich  still 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  ennsion  of  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy for  the  affronts  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  country.     We 
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discover  in  this  piece  the  work  of  a  poet,  trained  under  the  in- 
fluences of  a  high  civilization,  while  in  iJie  piece  of  the  Temp- 
lar there  is  something  that  resembles  the  relics  and  reminis- 
cences of  barbari^. 

With  respect  to  the  form,  the  differences  between  the  two 
pieces  is  no  less  marked  and  no  less  characteristic ;  but  here  the 
comparison  would  perhaps  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Provencal  piece,  the  execution  of  which,  though  less  brilliant, 
less  ingenious,  and  less  refined,  is  in  retmn  much  simpler,  more 
lively,  and  more  bold. 

From  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  religious  songs  of  the  Pro- 
vencals relating  to  the  cmsades,  it  will  undoubtemj  appear  that 
this  subject,  taken  in  earnest,  was  a  little  above  tne  Ivrical 
genius  of  tne  Troubadours — a  genius  which  was  enthusiastic, 
original  and  graceful,  but  at  the  same  time  infantile,  petulant, 
and  rather  believing  than  religious. 

There  were  other  wars  which  these  poets  sung  with  more 
partiality  and  talent  than  those  of  the  crusades.  These  were 
the  wars  which  daily  arose  between  the  feudal  powers  of  the 
times,  both  great  Jl  petty.  The  prowess  of  ctdvalry,  as  ex- 
hibited  in  these  wars,  having  nothing  to  do  whibh  required  too 
much  calculation,  constancy  or  discipline,  could  shine  in  aU  its 
splendor,  and  freely  follow  its  inspirations,  nay,  its  caprices 
even — always  sure  of  being  admired  and  celebrated,  whetner  it 
was  successful  or  not  so.  Such  wars  were  the  real  theme  for 
the  heroic  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 

The  pieces  wmch  we  have  from  them  of  this  description  are 
very  numerous,  and  in  producing  examples  the  choice  can  be 
the  only  source  of  embarrassment.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  giving 
a  few  specimens,  selected  with  a  view  to  show  the  generic 
shades  of  difference  by  which  they  varv  among  themselves,  and 
the  decided  opposition  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  diose 
in  which  the  preaching  of  the  crusades  was  the  theme. 

I  give  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  short  one  (it  contains 
but  thirty  verses^,  from  the  pen  of  Bertrand  de  Bom.  It  would 
take  up  too  mucn  of  our  time  to  determine  its  historical  motive 
with  adequate  precision ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 

Question  turns  on  the  moment  when  the  war  between  Philip 
LUgnstus  and  Bichard  Ccsur-de-Lion  was  about  to  break  out, 
to  we  latter  of  whom  Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  succor.  Transported  with  the  hope  of  a  fine, 
good  war,  Bertrand  de  Bom  gives  vent  to  hi^  joy  in  the  follow- 
ing maimer : 

^^  I  wish  to  make  a  sirverUe  on  the  two  kings :  we  shall  soon 
see  which  of  them  has  the  most  chevaliers.  Alphonso,  the 
valiant  king  of  Castile,  I  hear,  comes  to  assist ;  and  the  king 
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pieces,  many  a  fair  charger  slam,  and  many  a  knight  wounded. 
And  were  none  destinedto  return,  it  matters  not ;  the  thought 
will  not  distress  me :  I  would  rather  die  than  live  dishonor^/' 

The  wars  which  the  Troubadours  sung  and  celebrated  in  this 
manner  were  not  even  always  positive  and  determinate  wars, 
petty  or  great ;  it  was  sometimes  merely  war  in  the  abstract,  the 
idea  of  war  itself.  The  most  exalted  oi  all  the  war-songs  of  this 
kind  is^perhaps,  a  piece  attributed  to  Bernard  Amaud  of  Man- 
tua, a  Knight-troubadour,  concerning  whom  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  he  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  tweluh  century, 
and  that  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  one  of  the  counts  of 
Toulouse.  I  subjoin  here  the  three  best  stanzas  of  this  song, 
which  has  but  five  of  them. 

^^  Spring  never  brin^  such  charms  to  me,  as  when  it  comes 
accompanied  by  hurly-burly  and  b  v  war,  bytrouble  and  affright, 
by  grand  displays  of  cavalry  and  booty.  Then  he  who  thus  far 
was  only  wont  to  give  advice  and  sleep,  darts  forth  courageously, 
his  arm  already  raised  to  strike."* 

/^  I  like  to  see  the  neat-herds  and  the  shepherds  wandering 
through  the  fields,  in  such  distress  that  none  of  them  knows 
where  to  look  for  inciter.  I  like  to  see  rich  barons  forced  to  be 
prodigal  of  what  they  had  been  stingv  and  avaricious.  Then 
such  a  one  is  eager  to  impart  what  ne  had  never  dreamt  of 

fiving.     Then  such  another  honors  the  poor,  whom  he  had 
een  accustomed  to  despise.    War  forces  every  wicked  seignior 
to  a  kindly  disposition  toward  his  own." 

^^  There  is  not  in  the  world  so  great  a  treasure,  nor  such 
exalted  power,  for  which  I'd  give  one  of  my  gloves,  were  the 
exchange  to  turn  to  my  disgrace.  The  coward  lives  no  longer 
than  the  brave  man :  a  life  without  renown  is  worse  to  me  than 
death,  and  basely  hoarded  riches  are  beneath  my  honor." 

I  have  now  given  specimens  enough  of  the  iLiial  poetiy  of 
the  Troubadours,  to  enable^ us  to  perceive  how  much  more  freely 
and  more  boldly  the  Provencal  imagination  displayed  itself  in 
these  songs  of  daily  warfare,  than  in  the  predications  of  the 
crusades. 


^Baynonard,  yoL  !▼.  p.  S54.    Piece  No.  IV.    Strophes  1,  2,  4. 


§ 


Ancmais  tan  gen  no  vi  ▼eiilr  paacor, 
a'el  ye  gnamitz  de  eolatai  e  de  ohan, 
▼e  goaniiti  de  gaerra  e  de  maiaa, 
E  TO  gnarnits  d'esmay  e  de  paor, 
E  ye  gnarnits  de  gran  caTaliuria, 
E  ye  gnamiti  d'nna  gran  maneima ; 
Qae  tale  sol  pro  oosselhar  e  dormir 
Qa'ara  vay  gent  bras  le?ai  aeolhir. 

Belh  m'es  qnan  vey  qne  boyer  e  pastor 
Van  si  marrit  q'ns  no  sm»  ras  o  s  an« 
£  belh  qnan  vey  qneU  no  baro  metran 
So  don  eron  vnx  e  gnillador, 


Qn'ara  dara  tals  qae  cor  non  avia, 

£  montara*!  pages  qa'aonir  solia, 

One  grans  gaerra,  qaant  horn  no  i  pot  gandir, 

Fai  mal  senhor  vas  los  sieas  afiranqnir. 
•  ^  •  •  • 

El  mon  non  a  thesanrs  ni  gran  rioor 
One  si'aonitx,  sapchatai  qiriea  preanngnan 
Qa'aitan  tost  mor,  mas  non  o  sabon  tan, 
AyoIs  cam  bos ;  e  vida  ses  valor 
Frets  meyns  qne  mort,  a  pretz  mais  tota  via 
Honor  e  pretai  qn'amiida  manentia, 
Qaar  selh  es  fouis  qne  se  fai  escarnir, 
E  selh  sa?te  qne  se  fii  gen  gradr. 
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It  remains  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  proper  use  and 
the  special  destination  of  these  songs ;  for  there  was  scarcely 
any  kind  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Provengals  which  was  not 
more  or  less  strictly  appropriated  to  some  one  of  the  habits  of 
social  or  of  private  life. 

The  itinerant  Jongleurs,  who  made  a  business  of  reciting  the 
poetic  productions  of  the  Troubadours  on  their  own  account, 
not  only  frequented  the  cities,  the  market-towns  and  the  castles, 
but  they  penetrated  wherever  they  were  sure  of  finding  as- 
semblages of  men—-into  the  fields,  to  the  walls  of  beleaguered 
places,  among  the  marching  armies,  playing  on  their  dSerent 
instruments,  singing,  seeking  to  rivet  for  a  moment  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men-at-arms.  It  is  possible,  that  they  may  have 
sung  there,  as  elsewhere,  poems  of  every  description,  chansons 
of  love,  satiric  verses,  fi*agments  of  epic  romances ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt,  but  that  the  songs  of  war  were  more  especially 
destined  to  be  executed  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  To  such  a 
purpose  thejr  were  admirably  and  at  all  times  appropriate,  but 
more  especially  to  circumstances,  when  it  was  required  to  in- 
flame the  courage  of  the  warriors,  as  for  example  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  assault,  of  a  battle,  or  of  any  danger  whatsoever. 
These  songs  were  in  fact  well  calculated  to  enhance,  among  those 
who  heard  them,  the  sort  of  savage  impetuosity  and  of  martial 
ardor,  which  the  simple  disposition  to  listen  to  them  already 
presupposed.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
motives  which  made  these  men  find  warfare  so  attractive  and 
so  beautiful,  this  martial  ardor,  this  chivalric  enthusiasm  were 
far  from  constituting  the  only  ingredients.  The  poets,  the 
chevaliers,  the  barons  themselves  observe,  that  war  obliged 
the  feudal  chiefs  to  treat  with  particular  consideration  all 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  assist  them  in  making  it. 
They  were  required  to  be  lavish  of  their  money,  their  honors 
and  their  privileges,  or  in  other  words,  to  divide  their  power 
with  those,  whose  services  they  needed  to  defend  it ;  so  that 
the  society  of  Ihis  stormy  period  gained  at  least  in  liberty  and 
moral  dignity,  that  whidi  it  lost  in  calmness  and  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THS  LYfilOAL   POXTKT  OF   THE   TBO^^ABOUBfl. 

M9RAI.. 

Ik  the  moninxientB  <4  ProTwgal  poetiy  anterior  to  1150.  one 
might  search  in  mua  for  t^e  least  yestijge  of  aBjstematic  classi- 
fication. An^  aind  ^eveiy  Ijiic  Qom|>osition^  whatever  inight 
have  been  its  subject  or  extent,  wa^  awpfj  dei^ominated  ver^  / 
and  this  term  w^  borrowed  from  the  Latin  tse^f^ii^  which  ini^ie 
rituals  Kji  the  Christian  dmrche^  was  used  to  (^eeifoxB^  hjinnB 
not  only  rhvmed)  but  Qonstmoted  unth  the  mort  elaborate  ana 
complicated  interlacements  of  the  rhyme  an4  whoUj  after  th4^ 
Bianner  of  the  Troi^badpw^ 

Li  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  centoryy  when  the  pieces  of 
lyric  poetiy  jb^ad  mnltipUed  to  an  incredible  extent,  it  became 
necessarjr  to  esti^blish  som^  distinction  among  them.  They  were 
divided  mto  two  prine%>al  classes,  the  eansos  ^d  the  syrventea. 
The  first  of  these  danomfipatioiis  comprised  the  ^songs  of  love 
and  of  chivalric  gallantry ,  «ndtl^s  was  the  kin^of  poetry  j^ir 
excellence^  from  which  the  jpoet  derived  1^  ohipf  gj^^^Y  imd  tbf 
Jiigh  society  its  mo^  fastidious  enjoymmto. 

)si  regiura  to  the  ^uame  of  the  eyrventeSj  it  is  to  be  remiMrked^ 
that  this  wa9  but  ^  vague  and  we  migl^  say  a  negative  tenn, 
employed  to  designate  all  those  ,i>iece^  which  liad  not  love  for 
their  subject,  or  those  in  which  it  was  npt  treated  with  sober 
earnest.  There  is  but  one  thing  explicitly  denoted  by  this 
epithet,  and  that  is  the  moral  and  poetical  inferiority  of  these 
pieces,  as  compared  with  others,  with  those  which  were  conven- 
tionally and  preeminently  termed  chansons,  though  both  the 
one  and  Hxe  otner  were  alike  destined  to  be  set  to  music  and  to 
be  song. 

It  thus  appears,  that  this  comprehensive  name  syrvefUes 
comprised  and  confounded  several  widely  different  species  of 
lyricied  compositions,  as  for  example  the  cmsade-songs  and 
war-songs,  which  I  liave  already  detached  into  a  separate  group, 
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wd  which  occupied  our  attention  in  the  preeeding  d^apter. 
It  now  remains  for  me  to  detach,^  in  the  same  manner,  ith^ 
aatiree  in  &e  #taiet  eeaae  of  the  term. 

The  ainresteBy  to  which  the  name  <^  satif^  properlj  beloiigSy 
are  in  the  fii^t  place  eo  numerous  aad  o^  tke  other  h iuii4  s^ 
dl  versified  in  their  character,  that  it  i»  indispe^ksabl^  49  dis- 
tribute them  into  several  fi^upsi  in  order  to  trc^  oi  th^n  suiq- 
marilj  ajid  with  Bome  Utt^  method.  I  shall  IJiMsrefore  dii^jB 
the  satirical  po^ay  of  the  'boubadours  into  tw^  fMWCipal  kk94»j 
into th^  Jhistonc^l  and  ipto  jdie  ideal  9r  m^nA  #ati^  Xprap9se 
to  bc^gifi  with  the  ^tter. 

The  moral  jBatire  of  tbe  Troubadours  may  bf  fubdivided  isto 
the  gmeral  aud  spedaL  the  first  being  diur^ted  Sj^upst  (tb^ 
general  vices  of  mankind  and  tending  to  enfofw  the  validitj  of 
the  universaJllj  admitted  noti<His  of  momHty  j  and  <^o  laecond 
against  jthe  ^vjioos  opposed  to  the  local  ;aB4  pactif^jular  sjrstaaii  of 
moralitj,  at  4^t  tuae  predominant  j^  th^  ^outh,  in  o^lber 
words,  to  the  aystom  of  chivahy.  This  distin^on,  howcOViar^ 
though  a  i*eal  oj^  will  not  be  found  to  bo  ei^ldier  absolute  ^r 
even  clearlj  determined?  and  J  shall  .endeavc^  (to  profit  bj  ^ 
convenienco  without  attadiing  too  mu.ch  unportance  to  it. 

As  might  be  readily  presumed,  and  as  we  Jam^  already  had 
occasion  to  convince  ourselves  more  thui  once,  the  moral  idoas 
of  the  Troubadours  wero  neither  very  profound,  nor  very  defi- 
nite. But  the  disorders  and  the  vices  of  the  society  in  which 
th^  lived  were  such,  that  the  most  <»'dinary  notions  of  order 
and  of  justice  were  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  perceive  and  to 
qualify  them.  They  did  not  so  much  stand  in  need  of  pitec^ 
and  positive  enlightenment  in  order  to  break  their  lances. in  the 
face  of  vices  so  imrestrainedy  so  open  and  so  :prond  of  ^emr 
selves,  as  they  did  of  ageneral  instinct  of  binnMimty)  of  a  oertain 
degree  of  moral  courage  and  of  social  onltiiie.  And  in  these 
respects  the  Troubadours  were  not  d^eimit 

nj  celebrating  the  ideas  and  the  sentunentsof  ^chivalry,  they 
had  imparted  to  these  ideas  and  to  these  a^liments  a  degree  of 
fi^ty  and  of  authority,  to  which  thev  probably  would  ne^er 
have  risen  without  them.  To  have  thus  brought  the  virtnes.cf 
chivalry '  into  vogue,  was  already  an  important  radvimee  in 
social  order.  But  they  did  not  stop  short  here :  they  assailed 
with  energy  the  injustice  and  the  violence  of  tibe  feuoal  pow;er 
wherever  they  perceived  it.  Hiis  constituted  the  dominant 
theme  of  their  satire,  which,  under  a  yeijr  genenA  point  .of 
view,  inay  perhaps  be  r^arded  as  the  ^fst  jpvotestation,  made 
in  the  Hiddle  Age  in  favor  of  human  lioerty  and  dignity 
against  the  excesses  of  brutal  force.  The  Troubadours  sjMared 
no  one ;  undw  whatever  title  a  power  might  present  itself. 
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whether  under  that  of  pope,  or  king,  they  assailed  it  from  the 
moment  when  in  their  opinion  it  dishonored  itself  or  trans- 
gressed its  limits.  Several  of  their  number  became  also  the 
yictims  of  the  boldness,  with  which  they  expressed  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  personages  of  their  times. 

In  this  moral  and  social  point  of  view  the  satirical  poetrjr  ot 
the  Provencals  is  a  very  interesting  phenomenon,  but  one 
which  appertains  rather  to  the  history  of  civilization  than  to 
that  of  literature.  In  a  purely  literary  connection,  it  cannot 
have  the  same  importance.  The  stiffness  and  the  monotony, 
which  are  perceptible  more  or  less  in  all  the  forms  of  Provengal 
poetry,  recur  in  this  too.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  these  defects 
are  strongly  counterbalanced  by  original  beauties,  which  de- 
serve to  be  Known. 

There  is  a  mtdtitude  of  Troubadours,  who  have  composed 
satires,  more  or  less  vague,  more  or  less  general,  on  the  manners 
and  morals  of  their  time ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  make 
them  all  known,  I  cannot  even  speak  of  the  small  number  of 
those  who  merit  this  honor  more  particularly,  as  for  example 
Pierre  d'Auvergne.  I  have  selected  as  the  representative  of 
all  of  them  in  general,  the  one  whom  I  regard  as  the  most 
distinguished,  both  in  regard  to  character  and  talent.  This  is 
Pierre  Cardinal 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  bom  at  Puy,  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Yelai,  and  was  descended  from  a  very  distinsniished  family  of 
the  country.  His  parents,  who  designed  hi^  for  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  had  him  educated  in  accordance  with  this  intention. 
But  having  arrived  at  tiie  age  of  discretion,  and  feeling  himself, 
says  his  biographer,  handsome,  young  and  gay,  Peter  gave 
himself  up  to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  tum^  his  attention 
to  inventing  ifrobar)  fine  arguments  and  songs:  or  in  other 
words,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  a  Troubadour.  But  he 
was  one  of  those  Troubaoours  of  high  rank,  who  constituted,  as 
it  were,  tiie  noblesse,  tiie  aristocracy  of  the  order,  and  who  had 
in  their  pay  Jongleurs,  whom  they  sent  about  everywhere  tor 
the  purpose  of  singing  their  verses,  and  who  made  themselves 
welcome  and  respected  in  all  the  courts.''^  Pierre  Cardinal 
frequented  more  especially  those  of  die  kings  of  Aragon  and  of 

^  "  Et  ftnavaper  corti  de  rets  e  de  gentflt  barons,  menan  ab  li  ton  joglar  qae  cantava 
toB  rirrentes.  £  molt  fo  onrati  e  grants  per  num  se^nor  lo  bon  rei  Jacme  d'Anwon  e 
per  bomrats  barons."  Baynonanl,  vol.  ▼.  p.  302.  Ot  the  estimation,  in  which  the 
sirrentes  of  this  poet  were  held  by  his  contemp<Hraries,  as  represented  by  his  biogra- 
pher, the  following  passage  may  serre  as  an  example :  **  En  los  cals  sfyentes  demons- 
traya  molt  de  bellas  raaos  e  de  bels  ezemples,  qni  ben  los  enten,  qnar  molt  castJayala 
foUia  d*aqiiest  mon;  e  los  fills  clergoes  reprendia  molt,  segon  que  demonstron  li  den 
sirrentes.''  Of  the  historical  shrrentes  of  the  Proren^  poets  Aynonard  has  given  ns 
LVn  speofanens,  of  those  which  the  anthor  of  this  won  calls  siorfrf,  LX  specimens, 
which  the  stadent  will  find  in  toL  It.  page  139-893.  Remarks  upon  the  character  of 
the  shrrentewith  some  specimens  are  contained  In  yoL  !i.  p.  206-231.— JBtf. 
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the  counts  of  Toolonse.  He  died  before  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth centorj,  and  as  his  biographer  afibms,  at  die  advanced 
age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  one  of  that  small  number  of  Provencal 
poets,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  channs  of  lovci  or  who 
at  any  rate  abstained  from  singing  it  So  far  was  he  from  do- 
in^  this,  that  in  a  piece  of  his,  wmch  is  yet  extant,  he  con^pa- 
tulates  himself,  with  considerable  display  of  pi<|uancy,  on  bemg 
an  exception  to  his  poetic  contemporaries  in  this  respect.  ^^  1^ 
now,"  says  he,  ^^  that  I  can  be  content  with  Iotc  ;  for  now  it  robs 
me  neither  of  my  apj>etite  nor  of  my  sleep ;  I  experience  neither 
neat  nor  cold  from  it:  I  neither  gape  nor  sign  on  its  account 
....  I  say  not  that  I  love  the  mirest  of  the  ladies,  I  do  not 
pay  her  any  homage,  and  I  am  not  her  captiye ;  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, boast  of  exemption  from  all  seryitude." 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  a  man  of  a  high-minded  and  generous 
nature,  who  could  not  be  a  witness  to  iniquity  without  being 
incensed  at  it,  and  whose  vocation  it  was  to  expose  and  stiffma- 
tize  it  whenever  he  saw  it — a  laborious  task  in  an  age  in  vmidh 
individual  forces  were,  at  every  instant,  outwdghing  and  con- 
trolling that  of  society.  He  expressed  himself  nobly  in  this  re- 
spect in  many  a  passa^  of  his  poems.  ^^  On  the  day  when  I  was 
bom,"  says  he  somewnere,  "  the  part  allotted  to  me  in  life  was 
to  love  the  good,  and  to  hate  injustice  and  all  wickedness.  I 
thus  endure  the  peimlty'  for  the  sins  of.  otherSi  and  Fm  tor- 
mented by  their  errors." 

He  also  showfr  himself  occasionally  preoccupied  with  the 
dangers  to  which  his  frankness  was  exposing  him.  ^^  I  suffer," 
says  he  in  another  place,  ^^  I  suffer  more  Uian  if  I  wore  hair- 
cloth round  my  body,  when  I  see  wrong  and  viol^ice  done  to 
any  one,  and  that  because,  frx)m  fear  of  the  power  and  llie 
haughtiness  of  men,  I  dare  not  cry  out  at  the  violence  or 
wrong." 

^  It  is  probable  that  Pierre  Cardinal  exaggerates  here  modestly 
his  circumspection  in  regard  to  his  w^ed  contemporaries., 
llie  satires,  which  we  have  of  him,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
directed  against  the  higher  castes  of  society  or  against  power*^ 
ful  indiviouals  of  these  castes,  exhibit  so  much  Doldness  and 
vivacity,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  him  capable  of  the  cau- 
tion of  which  he  accuses  himself. 

In  order  to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  plan  of  this 
survey,  I  shall  choose  the  specimeus,  which  t  can  give  of  the- 
satirical  sirventes  of  Pierre  OardinaL  from  aimmg  those,  which 
treat  of  the  most  ^neral  subjects.  The  foUowii^  m  one  of  con- 
siderable originality  of  detail,  though  its  gromm-wcrk  is  vague 
and  common. 

30 
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^^  I  hare  always  detested  treachery  and  deceit ;  I've  taken 
justice  and  truth  for  my  guide ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  this  my  resmution,  I  shall  deem  good  and  be  con- 
tent with  whatever  may  result  from  it  I  know  that  there  are 
men  who  are  ruined  for  having  been  upright,  and  others  who 
prosper  for  having  been  treacherous  and  perverse ;  but  I  know 
also,  diat  no  one  ever  rises  to  this  proeperity  of  the  wicked,  un- 
less, it  is  to  fall  again  sooner  or  later."^ 

*^  The  men  in  power  have  the  same  compassion  for  others, 
which  Cain  had  tor  Abel ;  there  are  no  wolves  more  ravenous 
than  they ;  there  is  no  aband<med  woman  that  takes  more  delight 
in  falsity.  If  one  were  to  stave  them  in  two  or  three  places, 
believe  not  that  a  single  yerity  could  come  out  of  them; 
nothing  but  falsehoods  would  come  out ;  tiieir  heart  contains 
a  spring  of  it,  which  bursts  forth  and  inundates,  like  the  surges 
of  a  torrent/' 

'^  I  know  many  a  baron  in  many  a  high  position,  who  figures 
there  like  slass  in  a  ring ;  to  take  such  for  diamonds  womd  be 
an  error,  iSke  that  of  buying  a  wolf  for  a  lamb.  There  is  no 
standard  nor  weidit,  like  that  of  the  adulterated  currency  of 
Puy — ^pieces,  the  face  of  which  exhibits  the  effigy  of  the  flower 
ana  of  the  cross,  but  where  you  find  no  silver,  when  you  come 
to  test  them." 

^^I  will  propose  a  new  agreement  to  the  world,  from  the  ris- 
ing to  the  setting  sun.  To  every  honest  man  I'll  idve  a  bezan 
f^a  naU,  whic^every  rogue  shioi  give  me.  To  every  conrte- 
OUB  perso We  FU  give  a  ^k  of  gold,  for  eveiy  copper,  Tours 
currency,  wnich  every  discourteous  man  shall  give  me.  Let 
every  liar  give  me  an  egff,  and  I  will  give  a  mountain  of  gold 
to  every  man  of  veradt^ 

^^  It  would  not  require  a  large  pieoe  of  parchment,  on  which  to 
write  tiie  whole  of  the  law,  practised  oy  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. Hie  half  of  the  thumb  of  raj  glove  would  be  sufficient 
for  it  A  cake  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  die  appetite  of  all  honest 
men ;  they  are  not  those  who  raise  the  price  of  living.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  desire  to  feast  the  wicked,  all  he  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  cry  in  every  direction,  without  rerard  to 
person :  ^  Gome,  come  to  eat,  ye  brave  men  of  this  world  I' " 

The  following  piece,  as  general  in  its  character  as  the  last,  in 

*  Baynouard,  toL  It.  p.  847.    Pieoe  No.  XL.    Strophei  1-5. 

Tos  temps  asir  falaetat  et  en^leiL  lirielioniempietet  tan  gran 

EtabTertatetabdregnioapdeu,  DepaalMrageB,ee«nacCayiiid'Abel]i; 

E  ai  per  ao  Taiio  atras  o  aTaa,  CNie  maiaTolo&  tolre  que  lop  no  fiuu 

Ko  m'en  ranonr, ans  m^eaiot bonoMl^  B  mala nentir  qve  tosaa  do  bordelh: 
Qn'els  una  dechai  Ualtata  mantaa  Teta,  flinaoiebayalBMidoeloezoentrest 
W)m  antrea  fora  enjana  e  mala  fee;  No  na  ongeawta  que  Torlala  n'iwie  gea 

Mas  li  tank  ea  qn'om  per  fUeetat  mon,  Maa  meesongaa,  don  an  al  cor  tal  fon 
D'aqnel  montar  dissen  pneys  en  preon.    Qoe  sobreverta  com  aigoa  de  toron. 

1^.,  etc.— jSci. 
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80  far  as  it  likewise  relates  to  a  mere  abstract  collection  of  indi- 
vidnak,  is  nevertheless  definite  and  special  in  the  sense  of  being 
exdusiyel J  directed  against  a  particular  vice,  against  that  <» 
falsehood.  It  is  neither  less  insenions  nor  less  animated  in  its 
details  than  the  preceding,  ana  its  diction  is  perhaps  still  more 
el^ant  and  more  eracefiu.  Although,  it  must  necessarily  lose 
many  of  its  beauties  in  another  costume,  I  will  neyertndesa 
endeavor  to  translate  it. 

^^  I  never  heard  a  Breton  or  Bavarian,  a  Oreek,  a  Scotchman 
or  a  Oaul,  who  was  as  difficult  to  be  understood,  as  is  a  shame* 
less  liar.  There  is  no  Latinist  at  Paris,  but  who  would  stand 
in  need  of  a  diviner,  to  know  when  such  a  man  speaks  what  is 
true  and  when  he  lies."* 

^^  How  were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  comprehend  a  being  en- 
dowed with  speech,  whose  words  are  all  nonentities,  and  which, 
we  know  are  false  ?  By  its  fruits  we  know  the  tree,  and  by  its 
odor  we  know  the  rose  without  even  seeing  it  Thus  false- 
hood reveals  a  heart  that  is  treacherous  and  base." 

^^  I  am  acquainted  with  more  than  thirty,  whose  purposes  and 
thoughts  I  am  utterly  xmable  to  comprehend ;  for  their  speech 
is  vanity,  their  oath  is  but  a  snare.  jN  o  sooner  have  thev  sworn 
that  they'll  remain,  than  they  make  preparations  to  decamp. 
May  6oa  protect  me  against  tneir  oath !" 

^^  I  know  a  certain  man,  whose  body  is  replete  with  false- 
hoods. He  rattles  them  out  three  by  three,  twenty  a  day,  five 
hundred  per  month,  six  thousand  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
never  saw  such  an  enormous  lugg^e  in  so  small  a  s^ace,  nor 
such  a  small  space  always  so  fall.  Each  night  replemshes  the 
void  of  every  day.'' 

'^  Ye  master  artisans  of  falsehood  I  the  air  which  ye  inspired 
was  pure,  and  free  and  fresh,  but  ye  exhale  it  in  lies  more 
fetid  than  manure.  Like  formers  of  base  money,  ye  coin  de- 
ceitful words  out  of  your  deceitful  inclinations,  and  from  your 
false  proceedings  you  deserve  to  reap  a  false  reward." 

The  satirical  sirventes  of  Pierre  Cardiual  contain  three  or 
four  pieces  under  the  rubric  of  sermons — a  rubric  which  they 
deserve  in  every  respect ;  for  they  are  moral  exhortations  which 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  intended  to  be  snn^  in 
public.  One  of  these  pieces  is  a  fiction  of  great  originimty, 
and  equally  beautiful  both  in  a  poetical  and  in  a  moral  point  of 

*  Baynoiiard,  yoL  ▼.  p.  306.    (Fragment). 

Ano  no  vi  Brato  ni  Buvier  ...  Al  frog  eonoii  bom  lo  frnohter ; 

One  tan  mal  entendre  feies  Si  com  kom  MBt  podor  de  fennorier 

Cnm  fii  home  lag  meHOfgnier ;  Alflilm^MalolloTeier. 

Qn'a  Paris  non  e  latinier,  Aiwi  JM  l>  metfar  parer 

81  Yol  entendre  ni  saber.  Lo  lUs  oon^  tortorier. 
Qnoras  ment  ni  qnoras  dits  ver,  ^-^Ed. 

Qoe  devis  non  Paia  mestier  .  .  . 
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view.  I  propose  to  translate  it ;  for  this  piece,  being  of  a  sim- 
ple and  earnest  style,  can  be  rendered  without  losing  any 
thing,  except  the  effect  of  the  versification  and  of  the  rnjme, 
which  in  this  instance  is  very  inconsiderable. 

"  There  was  a  city  once,  I  Know  not  which,  where  fell  a  rain 
so  marvellous,  that  people  who  were  canght  in  it,  all  lost  their 
reason."* 

^^  All  but  a  solitary  lucky  man  without  companion ;  and  he 
escaped,  because  he  slept  at  home,  when  the  prodigy  took 
place." 

''The  rain  having  ceased,  and  this  man  being  roused  from 
sleep,  he  went  at  large,  and  found  the  world  around  him  per- 
petrating follies." 

"  The  one  was  dressed,  the  other  nude ;  the  one  was  spitting 
against  heaven,  the  other  hurling  stones,  the  other  daii»,  an- 
omer  tore  his  clothes." 

"  This  one  would  strike,  that  one  would  push,  this  other  one, 
imagining  himself  a  king,  would  hold  his  sides  majestically, 
and  still  another  one  womd  leap  over  benches." 

''  Such  a  one  menaced,  such  a  one  cursed  another,  such  a  one 
would  talk,  not  knowing  what  he  said ;  another  eulogized  him- 
self." 

''  Who  was  amazed,  unless  it  was  the  man  who  had  remained 
in  his  sound  senses?  He  was  indeed  aware  that  they  were 
fools ;  he  looked  above,  he  looked  below,  to  see  if  he  could  find 
a  man  of  sober  mmd,  but  a  man  of  sober  mind  could  not  be 
found." 

"  He  continued  to  be  amazed  at  them ;  but  they  were  still 
more  amazed  at  him,  imagining  that  he  had  lost  his  reason." 

"  Whatever  they  did  seemed  rational  to  them ;  and  what  the 
poor  sage  ventured  to  do  otherwise,  they  judged  insen- 
sate." 

"  They  then  be^an  to  beat  him :  one  struck  him  on  his  cheek, 
another  against  his  neck,  half  breaking  it." 

"  Some  pnsh  him  forward,  and  others  push  him  back ;  he 
meditates  night  from  the  midst  of  them ;  but  the  one  pulls  and 
and  the  other  tears  him.  He  receives  blow  after  blow ;  he 
falls,  he  rises,  and  he  falls  again." 

"  Constantly  falling,  constantly  rising,  constantly  fleeing,  he 
reaches  at  last  his  home ;   a  single  bound  and  he  is  in!  be- 

*  Baynonard,  toL  iv.  p.  366.    Piece  No.  ZUX.  (entire). 

Una  cientot  fo,  no  Bfti  qnals,  Que  era  dins  ima  maiso 


On  eazet  nna  plneia  tab  On  dormia,  qnant  aco  fo : 

Que  tog  Tome  de  la  cientat  Aqnel  levet,  qnant 

Qae  toqnet  foron  deasenat.  E  ion  se  de  plonre 


Que  tog  Tome  de  la  cientat  Aqnel  levet,  qnant  ac  dormlt 

Qae  toqnet  foron  deasenat.  E  ion  se  de  plonre  geqntt, 

Tog  dessenero,  mas  sol  ns ;  E  yenc  foras  entre  las  gens 


Aqnel  escapet  e  non  pins,  On  tog  feiron  dessenamens. 

Etc.,  etc—fd. 
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smeared  with  mire,  beaten  lialf  dead,  and  still  ddighted  to  have 
cdSected  hiB  eacape." 

^^  This  fiction  is  an  image  of  what  passes  here  below. 
The  unknown  city  is  the  world  replete  with  foUj.  For.  to 
love  God,  to  fear  nim,  and  to  observe  his  law,  is  man's  cniel 
excellence  and  wisdom.  But  this  wisdom  is  lost  in  onr  daj : 
a  marvellous  rain  has  fallen ;  it  has  caused  to  spring  up  a 
cupidity,  a  pride,  and  a  wickedness,  which  have  gained  the 
mastery  over  all  mankind.  And  if  God  perchance  has  saved 
anj  one  from  this  calamity,  he  is  considei^  craasy  by  all  the 
rest ;  they  hoot  at  and  maltreat  him,  because  he  is  not  rational 
in  Aeir  sense  of  the  term ;  the  Mend  of  God  pronounces  them 
insensate  in  that  th^  have  abandoned  the  wisaom  of  God ;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  nnd  him  insensate  for  having  renounced  die 
wisdom  of  the  world.'' 

Does  not  this  fiction  contain  somethin^^rave  and  profound 
which  does  honor  to  the  imagination  of  rierre  Cardinal,  if,  as 
eveirthing  authorizes  us  to  presume,  it  is  really  of  his  inven- 
tion? Fictions  of  this  character  are  rare  among  those  of  the 
Troubadours. 

Pierre  Cardinal  composed  a  lar^  number  of  other  pieces, 
seveiul  of  which  are  not  inferior  m  any  respect  to  the  three, 
which  I  have  just  translated.  But  these  ought  to  suffice  to  give 
us  some  notion  of  his  style  and  talent.  Of  all  the  Troubadours, 
he  is  perhaps  the  one  in  whom  we  might  find  most  eeprity  in  a 
sense  approximating  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  the  very  pieces,  which  I  have  ffLvea  as  spe- 
cimens, exhibit  to  us  more  than  one  trait  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  among  all  those,  which  I  have  omitted  to  notice, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one,  in  which  one  might  not  find  traits 
similar  to  these  or  even  still  more  piquant  I  think  I  can 
quote  one  or  two  of  them.  The  following,  for  example,  are  the 
first  eight  verses  of  a  sirvente,  of  which  they  constitute  the  best 
and  most  ingenious  portion : 

^^  As  men  lament  over  a  son,  a  father  or  a  friend,  whom 
death  has  snatched  away,  so  I  lament  the  living  traitors  and 
evil-doers  left  in  the  world.  ...  I  weep  o'er  every  man, 
however  littie  he  may  be  a  debauchee  or  robber.  I  weep  ex- 
ceedingly^ if  he  enjovs  the  advanta^  of  hia misdemeanors  long ; 
I  weep  still  more,  if  he's  not  hung  for  them."* 

A  certain  profound  sentiment,  which  is  rath^  indicated  than 

*  Bajnonardy  ^nL  ▼•  p.  106  (Fragment). 

AM  com  horn  planh  son  fllh  o  toil  pairs 
Ho  son  amic,  quant  mort  lo  I'a  tolgnt, 
Piano  en  los  vnis  qne  sai  son  fenuumft 
Falfl,  dealeialB,  felons  e  do  mal  alrt.    •    •    • 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc.— Jl^ii. 
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expressed,  constitntos  the  priacipal  merit  of  these  pieces.  Here 
is  another  paeaase,  -where  on  the  cofltrary  the  siugalaritr  of  the 
expreasioD  ooDBtitotee  the  only  merit  of  a  very  eommoD  tnonght 
"  A  traitor  is  even  wone  «ian  a  ravisher,"  Bays  the  Trouba- 
door,  "  for  as  a  convert  is  chsn^ed  into  a  shaven  monk  {iwnn» 
kmdu)y  BO  a  traitor  is  changed  into  a  wretch  anspended  (un 
pendu)." 

The  poetry  of  Pierre  Oardinal  would  furnish  us  a  mnltitade 
of  examples  and  observations  of-  this  kind,  had  we  the  time  to 
dwell  on  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case  here  ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  snrvey  from  a  somewhat  more  elevated  point  of  view  and  in 
lai^r  masses  the  different  divisions  of  the  Ijric  poetry  of  the 
Provencals. 

I  have,  however,  not  yet  quite  finished  my  observationB  rai 
Pierre  Cardinal.  Among  the  compositions  yet  extant  from  him, 
there  is  one  which  is  too  cnrions  to  be  passed  over  withoat  a 
few  remai^ 

The  epoch  of  Pierre  Cardinal  was  not  a  philosophical  epoch, 
at  least  not  in  the  south  of  France.  The  erand  problem  of 
hnnum  deetinv,  which  unce  his  time  phiTosophj  has  pro- 
ponnded  and  mscnssed  with  so  mach  profundity  and  eloquence, 
this  grand  problem,  I  say,  liad  not  yet  been  propoanded  and 
solved  except  by  the  Christian  reli^on,  in  the  age  and  country 
in  question:  and  all  the  world,  Uie  poets  as  well'  as  others, 
were  depending  on  that  solntion. 

Pierre  Cardinal  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
intention  of  proposing  and  of  solving  it,  iu  a  sirvente,  which  an 
intention  like  this  wonld  alone  suffice  to  render  an  object  of 
curiosity,  but  which  becomes  still  more  so  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
trinsic excellence.  I  subjoin  here  the  poem  entire  and  in  all 
its  naivet^,* 

"  I  wish  to  begin  a  new  sur^ente,  which  T  shall  recite  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  in  the  presence  of  him,  who  has  created  me 
and  drawn  me  oat  of  nothing,  in  case  he  intends  to  accuse  me 
of  anything,  or  in  cose  he  wii£es  to  lodge  me  among  the  wicked. 

•  Barnoiurd,  toL  i*.  p.  M4.    Plao*  No.  ZLVHL  («iitjre). 

(1)  UniirTentainDV«lT<ianie<neiMU  Per  qua  <l«T«ti 
QnetabalnialjKBdelia^utteD  Mlvar, 

^wlhqneineataAmfcnMtdeidn;  Bqnem  — 

^ImeoDlKdaranodMiwMM',  BftrvM 

Eri'lme*i>linetr««nbdUb(faL  Qoa 
laalidiMd:  BMb«r,aMiMno^ 


QD'al  mal  Mgta  trsbaliej  toti  mm  mna,         0  qne  m  i 
Bfiurdatsme,  il  Hptai,dalitanBeft-        QbIhi 
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Fll  tell  him :  No,  no,  Lord,  have  compaBfiion !  Be  pleased  to 
defend  me  from  the  executioners  of  the  pit,  me,  who  have  passed 
the  years  of  all  my  life  in  tormenting  myself  in  this  wicked 
world,  where  thou  nadst  placed  me.'' 

'^  All  the  celestial  court  will  be  amazed  on  hearing  my  de- 
fence :  I'll  tell  God,  that  it  would  be  wronging  his  friends  to 
think  of  destroying  them  or  jplunging  them  into  hell.  Who- 
eyer  loses  what  he  might  gam,  mA  no  right  to  complain  of 
poyarty ;  God,  therefore  should  be  lenient  and  saye  his  souls 
m)m  death." 

^^  He  ouffht  not  to  prohibit  them  from  entering  Paradise. 
Such  interdiction  would  be  a  great  dishonor  to  Saint  Peter, 
who  is  its  porter.  It  would  be  just,  that  eyeryfioul,  desirous  of 
an  entrance,  should  enter  there  with  jo^.  The  court,  where 
some  are  weeping  and  others  laughing,  is  no  longer  a  well  re- 
gulated court  And  howeyer  powerful  a  monarch  God  may  be, 
if  he  does  not  receiye  us,  the  reason  of  such  refusal  will  be  de- 
manded of  Mm." 

^'He  might  with  great  propriety  annihilate  the  deyil;  he 
would  gain  many  a  soul  by  it ;  this  act  of  power  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  world ;  for  my  part,  I  should  be  most  grateful 
for  it ;  and  as  for  him,  he  might,  we  all  know,  pardon  and  ab- 
solye  himself  for  it.  Do,  therefore,  good  Lord  Uod,  annihilate 
our  ruthless  and  importunate  enemy. ' 

^^  I  shall  not  yet  despair  of  thee ;  no,  far  from  it ;  in  thee  I 
put  my  confidence ;  for  thou  must  be  my  help  in  the  hour  of 
my  death,  and  saye  my  soul  and  body.  If  this  is  to  be  other- 
wise, then  111  propose  the  honest  altematiye :  Bestore  me  to 
the  state,  in  wnicn  I  was  before  my  birth,  and  out  of  which 
thou  took'st  me,  or  else  pardon  my  faults,  which  I  should  neyer 
haye  committed,  had  I  not  existed." 

"K  after  haying  suffered  here,  I  were  to  bum  in.  hell,  this 
would  in  my  opinion  be  an  iniustice ;  for  I  can  solemnly  assure 
thee,  that  for  one  good,  which  I  shall  haye  enjoyed  in  life,  I 
haye  endured  a  thousand  ills." 

We  must  not  misapprehend  the  character  of  this  singalar 
piece  ;  we  must  not  see  either  pleasantry  or  irony  in  it.  The 
author  did  not  wish  to  conyey  anything  of  the  kind.  His  lan- 
guage is  popular  and  frequently  borders  on  the  burlesque ;  his 
idea  is  a  yague  and  confused,  but  a  graye  and  serious  one.  We 
perceiye  through  the  impropriety  and  the  yulgarilnr  of  his 
words,  that  he  imagines  the  existence  of  eyil  to  be  tne  conse- 
quence of  a  sort  of  dualism,  but  of  a  dualism  which  might  be 
called  an  accidental  one,  and  which  God  might  at  his  pleasure 
reduce  to  unity.  The  piece  may  be  to  some  extent  a  reflection 
of  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  in  the  midst  of  which  Pierre 
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Cardinal  lived — ^a  heresj  which  admitted  two  principles  in  the 
nniyerse.  At  all  events,  it  was  qnite  natural,  that  this  heresj, 
fermenting  in  a  mnltitode  af  heads,  should  influence  some  of 
them  to  propose  and  to  solve  the  grand  problem  of  human  des- 
tiny in  a  manner  differing  from  that  of  Christianity.  But  I 
have  digressed  too  far  from  my  subject,  and  I  must  now  return 
to  it. 

The  moral  satire  of  the  Troubadours,  in  those  cases  even, 
when  it  is  based  on  the  most  general  ideas  of  social  order  and 
humanity,  necessarily  contains  special  allusions  to  the  morality 
of  chivahy.  Nevertheless  the  former,  beinff  predominant  in 
the  kind  of  satire  in  question,  determine  its  character,  and 
ought  also  to  determine  its  name,  if  it  is  to  have  one. 

Sut  among  the  satirical  sirventes  of  the  Troubadours,  there 
are  to  be  found  some  very  remarkable  ones,  which  properly  de- 
serve the  name  of  chivalric  satires.  There  are  those,  m  which 
the  censure  and  the  praise  have  direct  reference  to  the  ideas 
and  to  the  principles  of  chivalry  as  such.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  pieces  are  from  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 
K  there  was  any  epoch  of  the  Middle  Aee,  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  which  the  epithet  chivalric  could  be  applied  with 
greater  propriety  than  to  any  other,  it  was  undoubtedly  this.  It 
was  then,  in  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  chiefr  of  the  feudal 
order  flourished,  who  re^EOxied  the  principles  of  chivalry  in  a 
serious  Ught,  and  exerted  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  apply 
these  principles  to  the  oi^anijsation  and  the  government  of  so- 
ciety. It  was  then,  that  tiie  sentiment  of  love  was  experienced 
and  celebrated  with  tiie  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  chivalry  were  nearest  to  the  point  of  forming  a 
systematic  whole,  exercising,  as  thev  did,  an  influence  over  the 
manners  and  the  social  relations  (^  me,  which  was  peculiar  and 
distinct  from  every  other. 

And  yet  all  the  poets  of  this  epoch,  who  endeavor  to  form 
an  abstract  idea^  a  more  or  less  ri^d  theory  of  the  system  of 
chivalry,  by  a  singular  though  easily  conceived  illusion,  speak 
of  it  as  having  already  lost  some  of  its  pristine  splendor,  and  as 
continuing  to  decline  riq)idly.  They  would  have  been  very 
much  embarrassed  to  tell,  in  what  place  and  at  what  time  it  had 
been  in  a  more  flourismng  state.  It  was  however  true,  that 
in  reality  it  did  not  completely  correspond  with  the  ideal 
they  had  formed  of  it ;  hence  in  accordance  with  the  general 
tradition  of  mankind,  which  always  dreams  of  an  ideal  happi- 
ness and  good  in  the  past  and  under  the  form  of  a  historical 
fact,  the  'fioubadours  assumed  a  golden  age  of  chivalry  already 
far  removed  from  them,  and  depicted  their  own  epoch  as  the 
iron  age  of  the  instituticm. 
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This  poetic  illusion  manifests  itself  eyory  moment  and  in 
twenty  aifEerent  ways  in  the  "poetij  of  the  l!ix>abadoars,  some- 
times b^  ^P|^  ^^^  isolated  coroscationB,  sometimes  by  a  full 
and  entire  enusion ;  often  by  melancholy  r^rets  of  the  past, 
still  oftener  in  accents  of  anger  and  of  contempt  for  the  pre- 
^nt.  It  has  inspired  a  great  number  of  the  4e8t  yerses  of 
Provenjal  poetry. 

Of  all  the  Tronbadonrs  Girand  de  Bomeil  is  the  one  who 
has  most  freely  indulged  in  this  illnsion,  and  who  has  turned 
its  poetic  advantages  to  the  best  account.  I  shall,  therefore, 
borrow  from  him  some  examples  of  the  kind  of  satire  to  which 
it  has  given  rise.  But  I  ought  in  the  first  place  to  recall  to 
mind,  Uiat  of  all  the  Troubadours  who  d^rve  translation, 
Oiraud  de  Bomeil  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  translated  and 
Ihe  one  who  loses  most  by  it.  Here  is  for  example,  in  the  first 
place,  an  isolated  stanza  from  one  of  his  pieces,  which  might 
serve  as  an  epigraph  to  many  others. 

^*  I  gladly  would,  if  I  but  could,  but  I  cannot,  forget  (that  which 
afflicts  meu  how  the  great  seigniors  have  renounced  all  noble 

Snerous  aoings.  Alas  t  to  Timat  extent  a  cowardly  prudence 
8  gained  the  mastery  over  them,  which  annihilatffi  youth, 
hunts  it  down  and  fnghtens  it  away !  I  couldnothave  beUeved, 
that  in  a  thousand  years  valor  and  virtue  could  have  fallen 
so  low,  as  I  perceive  them  now.  Chivalry  and  love  are  no 
longer  what  Ihey  were ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  charm  of 
noDle  souls,  from  the  moment  they  began  to  pay  attention  to 
their  mififortunes  or  their  happiness." 

Several  of  the  pieces  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil  are,  I  repeat  it, 
but  a  more  or  less  poetic  commentary  on,  the  more  or  less 
varied  development  of,  this  melancholy  fancy.  The  least  that 
I  could  do,  in  order  to  finish  my  observations  <hl  this  particular 
point  of  Provencal  poetry  in  a  suitable  manner,  wiU  be  to 
translate  one  of  these  pieces  of  Oiraud.  The  following  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  besides  having  the  merit 
of  containing  several  allusions  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the 
general  history  of  the  poetic  culture  of  the  South. 

^^  For  a  long  time  I  have  tried  to  wake  up  soiatz^  fh>m  its 
sleep,  and  to  restore  exiled  prowess  to  its  home.  But  I've  re- 
nounced the  work,  deeming  it  impracticable,  and  seeing  my 
force  and  will  more,  and  more  subdued  by  injuries  and  mis- 

fortune.''t 

*  Sonlas,  i.  e.  bande,  compagnie  Jo7eiifle.—Z)iel.  Aoad. 

t  Baynouurd,  toL  iv.  p.  290.    Pieoe  No.  XX.    StroplMa  1-7. 

(1)  Per  lolati  revelhar,  IG  ooyel  trebalhar ; 

Qoar  es  trop  endormits,  Xm  er  m'en  sal  giqnits, 

£  per  prets  qn'es  faydits  Per  ao  qaar  mi  lilltitB, 

Acalhtf  e  tomar,  Qaar  non  as  d'aeabar ; 
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^^  This  evil  will  hereafter  be  difficult  to  endure,  lis  I  who 
tell  you  so,  I,  who  know  how  courtesy  and  valor  formerly  were 
received.  In  our  day  cheyaliers  riae  like  villeins,  without  a 
lance,  without  care  for  adventures/' 

'^  Formerly  I  was  wont  to  see  barons  in  fine  armor  giving 
and  following  tournaments ;  and  one  might  hear  them  some- 
times discourse  of  those,  where  the  finest  feats  had  been  ac- 
comnlished.  Their  honor  now  consists  in  stealin?  cattle,  sheep 
and  lands.  Oh  I  shame  on  every  cavalier  when  he  a{>pears  be- 
fore  his  lady,  who  with  his  own  nand  drives  the  bleating  fiocks 
of  sheep,  or  pillages  the  churches  and  the  travellers  1" 

^^  The  Jongleurs,  whom  once  I  saw  received  so  graciously, 
are  now  discarded.  Thsij  have  lost  the  guides  with  whom 
they  travelled  formerly.  And  now  that  vdor  has  declined,  I 
see  the  Troubadours,  who  long  marched  at  the  head  of  nu- 
merouB  companiong,  in  noble  gorgeous  attire,  now  BoUtary  and 
forsaken." 

^'  I  have  seen  infant  Jongleurs  in  ele^nt  apparel,  ^ing  from 
court  to  court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  smging  the  praises  of  the 
ladies ;  but  now  they  dare  no  longer  sing,  so  much  has  gal- 
lantry declined !  And  instead  of  hearing  ti^e  ladies  lauded,  we 
hear  men  speak  ill  of  them.  Say  it's  their  own  fault,  say,  that 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  chevaliers;  but  I  say,  it's  the  fault  of  all,  if 
there  is  no  longer  any  faith  or  glory  in  love." 

^^As  for  myself,  who  have  beretof ore  been  ever  ready  to 
celebrate  in  my  songs  every  saUant  and  courteous  man,  I 
know  no  longer  which  side  to  tue,  when  instead  of  the  accents 
of  joy  Z  hear  displeaainff  cries  at  lul  the  courts.  They  now  re- 
ceive at  the  courts  a  frivolous  tale  with  equal  favor  and  ap- 
plause, as  they  do  a  noble  song  on  the  grand  events,  on  l£e 
exploits  of  past  ages." 

'^  Moreover,  it  serves  no  purpose  now,  to  recall  those  ancient 
noble  deeds  and  exploits  long  forgotten,  in  order  to  reanimate 
hearts,  that  are  sunk  too  low.  I  ve  formed  the  resolution  to 
remain  silent,  and  I  shall  keep  it ;  I  shall  no  longer  relapse 
into  the  wish,  of  which  Fve  cured  myself,  to  wake  up  gallantry 
and  9olatz  from  their  sleep.  Hereaiter  it  will  be  enou^  for 
me,  to  turn  and  to  revdve,  to  balance  and  to  test,  in  every 
sense,  within  my  mind,  whatever  transpires  in  the  world,  ap- 
proving or  condemning,  acoorcUng  to  desert" 

Com  plu  m*eii  Ten  volimtali  e  Ki'lf  Tielf  fiiiti  remembrar, 

touuis,  Qw  mal  68  a  laimr 

PhiB  ere jt  de  lai  lo  dftn^urtgw  el  Aflur  pu  es  ploTfli, 

dans.  E*l  inal  don  fol  giuffitz 

*****  No  m  qnal  ja  mexinar, 

ICas  so  ott'om  ▼«,  toIt  e  Yir  en  balans, 

(7)  lias  aeer  afrancar,  E  prenda  e  lais  e  fonu'  e  dams  los 

Qae  M  *■  trep  endanits>  pans* 

Mon  den  bom  los  oblits  — £tf. 
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Leaving  aside  the  hiBtoiical  illusion,  which  is  the  motive  of 
this  piece,  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  its  melancholy  is  of 
a  graceful  and  a  poetic  caste,  and  tiSA  it  presupposes  a  sonl  and 
an  imagination  of  uncommon  elevation.  The  verses  are  very 
beautiful,  and  among  those  which  make  ns  regret  that  the  idiom 
in  which  they  were  written  should  now  be  entirely  dead. 

Kow,  whatever  may  be  the  shades  of  difference  between  the 
several  specimens,  which  I  have  just  given  of  the  moral  or 
ideal  satire  of  the  Troubadours,  we  will  still  have  been  able  to 
observe  that  they  are  pervaded  by  a  certain  identity  of  style, 
of  taste  and  sentiment,  on  the  strength  of  which  we  may 
affirm  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  school,  to  the  same 
epoch,  to  the  same  country,  and  that  they  are  the  manifestations 
of  one  and  the  same  genius.  It  is  however  not  without  import- 
ance to  remark,  that  there  are  other  Provencal  compositions  of 
the  kind,  in  which  the  general  characteristics  of  the  school  and 
of  the  epoch  disappear  almost  entirely  under  the  impress  of  an 
independent  and  capricious  individual  genius,  ignonng  or  dis- 
dainmg  the  conventional  rules  and  limits  of  his  art  as  observed  and 
practised  in  his  time.  Such  are,  for  example,  several  pieces  of 
the  same  Marcabrus,  of  whom  I  have  abready  spoken  several 
times,  and  of  whom  I  would  have  to  speak  again  here,  had  I 
the  time  to  do  so.  Such  are  more  particularly  those  of  another 
^oubadour,  whom  I  have  named  elsewhere  and  concerning 
whom  it  is  now  proper  to  say  something  further. 

This  Troubadour  was  a  monk,  and  is  only  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Monk  of  Montaudon.  He  was  from  the  ch&teau 
of  Yic,  near  Aurillac  in  Auversne.  His  father,  a  nobleman  of 
the  country,  having  undoubtedly  other  sons  besides  this  one, 
made  him  enter  the  celebrated  monast^y  of  Aurillac.  lliis 
was,  however,  by  no  means  the  vocation  of  the  young  man ; 
still  he  suffered  himself  to  become  what  hia  superiors  wished, 
apparently  under  the  consoling  conviction,  that  tne  habit  of  i^e 
monk  would  not  prevent  him  from  leading  the  life  of  pleasure 
for  which  he  felt  nimself  bom. 

Soon  after  having  entered  the  cloister,  he  was  made  prior  of 
Montaudon,  a  monastery  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  of  Aurillac, 
and  dependent  on  it.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  natu- 
ral bent  for  poetry,  he  there  began  to  compose  pieces  of  verse 
of  every  description,  and  particularly  sirventes  on  the  events 
which  excited  some  talk  in  the  country.  These  pieces,  full  of 
animation  and  of  spnghtliness,  soon  made  him  Jaiown  in  the 
neighboring  castles,  ^e  barons  and  chevaliers  of  the  country 
rescued  hmi  by  a  sort  of  violaice  from  his  monastery,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  feasting  him,  and  in  loading  him  with 
presents. 
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Tlie  monk  preferred  pleasure  to  money ;  he  used  his  credit 
only  for  the  good  of  his  priory,  which,  poor  as  he  had  taken  it, 
he  soon  had  made  a  rich  one.  Believing  that  by  these  services 
he  had  acquired  a  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  his  abbot,  he  ad- 
dressed to  nim  what  certainly  must  be  re^urded  as  the  strangest 
request  that  a  monk  ever  made  of  his  superior ;  he  asked  his 
permission  to  lead  in  future  the  kind  of  lue  which  the  king  of 
AragOB  was  anxious  to  prescribe  for  him. 

The  abbot,  who  was  probably  a  secular  abbot,  that  is  to  say, 
a  warrior  and  chevalier,  such  as  there  were  many  at  that  time 
at  the  head  of  rich  monasteries — ^the  abbot,  I  say,  made  no  dif- 
ficnlly  about  complying  with  his  request 

The  king  of  Ara^n,  who  knew  the  monk,  if  not  personally, 
at  least  by  reputation,  directed  him  to  live  in  the  world,  to  in- 
dul^  in  good  cheer,  to  compose  verses,  to  sing  and  to  love  the 
ladies.  Never  was  a  royal  decree  better  observed  than  this ; 
the  monk  of  Montaudon  followed  more  freely  than  ever  his 
worldly  and  poetic  propensities,  and  waft  made  seignior  of  the 
court  of  Puy.  It  was  a  singular  office,  this  seigniorship  of  the 
court  of  Puy ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  natural  to  say  some- 
thing further  about  it,  as  the  fact  to  which  it  relates  is  at  once 
very  little  known  and  extremely  curious  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  Provencal  poetry  and  civilization. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  and  during  a  part  of  the  thirteenth, 
Puy,  which  was  then  called  Puy  or  Mount  St  Mary,  was  the 
place  where  the  most  chivabic  festivals  were  celebratedperi- 
odically.  The  barons,  ffreat  and  small,  the  chevaliers,  the  Trou- 
badours, the  Proven^^  Jongleurs  flocked  together  there  from 
every  part  of  the  Souths  so  l£at  for  a  number  of  days  in  succes- 
sion all  the  beauty  and  the  gallantry  of  the  country  would 
be  united  there  as  at  a  single  court,  ibesides  the  martial  chal- 
lenges of  the  tournaments,  there  were  also  poetic  challenges  oa 
these  occasions,  or  tournaments  of  the  Troubadours,  and  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  victors  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the 
former. 

Festivals  like  these  always  involved  enormous  expenses,  and 
thus  furnished  the  sei|piors  of  the  South  with  opportunities  for 
displaying  that  mittnificent  liberality,  which  was  at  that  time 
reputed  one  of  the  highest  virtues  of  chividry.  Among  these 
seigniors  there  was  amays  to  be  found  one,  who  was  liady  to 
incur  the  risk  of  ruining  himself  by  voluntarily  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  tne  festival  and 
there  was  a  r^ulai^  est^lished  oeremony  for  declaring  one's 
resolution  to  l£is  effect.  In  the  midst  of  a  hall  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, when  all  the  barons  who  had  come  to  the  festival  were 
assembled,  there  was  seated  an  isolated  personage,  who  was 
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holding  a  hawk  on  his  fist.  The  baron,  whom  his  heart 
prompted  to  signalize  himself  by  such  an  act  of  magnificent  liber- 
alitjr,  stepped  forward  toward  the  hawk  and  took  it  upon  his 
fist ;  and  this  was  the  mode  of  announcing  to  those  present  that 
he  pledged  himself  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  fete. 

The  personage  charged  with  the  business  of  holding  and  pre- 
senting the  hawk  on  the  day  of  the  cerem<m;^  described,  was 
called  the  Seignior  of  the  court  of  Puy,  and  this  was  the  office 
confeired  upon  the  monk  of  Montaudon.  The  subsequent  part 
of  his  Itfe  is  but  little  known ;  we  are  only  inf<»naed,  that  he 
retired  to  Spam  in  the  end,  where  he  Uyed  for  some  time  in 
fayor  amon^  the  kings  and  barons,  and  where  he  died  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centni^. 

We  haye  firom  him  pieces  of  yarious  kinds;  but  those  of  the 
satirical  description  are  the  only  ones  which  deserye  our  par- 
ticular attention.  Some  of  them  e^bit  a  ningnlarly  origmal 
and  fantastical  turn  of  ima^ation.  Of  this  description  are, 
among  others,  the  two  or  three  which  he  wrote  against  the 
usage,  common  among  the  ladies  of  his  time,  of  painting  their 
faces  to  excess,  eyen,  as  it  appears,  when  they  did  not  stand  in 
Wlj  need  of  any  such  adyentitious  ornament,  which  they  applied 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  a  little  handsomer  tlmn  nature 
had  made  them,  i  shall  endeayor  to  giye  an  analysis  of  them* 

In  one  of  these  pieces,  which  is  the  oddest  of  them  all,  the 
monk  of  Montaudon  supposes  himself  translated  into  Paradise, 
not  in  spirit,  but  in  boay  and  in  his  friar^s  frock,  and  present 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  Gk>d,  before  whom  the  dififerent  crea- 
tures, at  yariance  With  each  other,  are  pleading  their  seyeral 
causes,  some  as  accusers  and  others  as  defendants. 

After  the  adjustment  of  seyeral  cases  on  which  I  need  not 
dwell  here,  a  party  of  litigants  of  a  yery  fongular  description 
appear  in  their  turn  before  the  supreme  judge.  They  are  the 
walls  ai^  yaulted  ceiUngs  of  houses.  Tnese  ceilings  and  these 
walls  are  aliye ;  they  K>eak  and  they  haye  matters  of  graye 
importance  to  commumcate.  They  come  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  a  complaint  against  the  ladies,  who  by  making  use  of 
paint  to  embellish  their  faces,  were  no  longer  leaying  imy  for 
them.  The  ladies  are  present  in  order  to  defend  themselyes, 
and  the  monk  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  debate  and  the 
juc^ment. 

QSJs  idea^  in  which  we  mmht  say  that  there  was  something 
Aristophanic,  is  incontestabfy  the  most  characteristic  and  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  piece.  Its  execution  is  harrii,  dry 
and  crude,  but  liyely  and  ingenious.  The  following  are  some 
passages  from  this  extrayagant  production. 

^^  A  litigation  has  commenced  between  the  ceilings  and  the 
ladies ;  the  ceilings  speak  first  and  say : 
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^^  Ladies,  we  hare  been  dead  and  annihilated  ever  since 
you've  taken  awaj  the  paint  It  is  a  grave  misdemeanor  in 
jou  to  color  and  vamidi  yourselves  to  sucn  excess;  and  we  have 
never  seen  at  any  other  time,  that  it  was  customary  thus  to 
illuminate  one's  self." 

^^  And  the  ladies  replied,  that  this  privilege  was  conceded  to 
them  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  were  ever  was  any 
such  thing  as  a  ceiling  in  the  world,  either  great  or  small.'' 

^^  There  is  one  lady  among  the  rest,  who  says  to  the  ceilings : 
your  complaint  is  an  unjust  one.  Have  I  not  the  right  to  pamt 
the  wrmkles  below  my  eyes  t  When  they  are  weO  effaced,  I 
still  can  act  the  part  of  haughty  dame  with  many  an  amorous 
knight,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  such  ornament." 

^^  Gk>d  then  says  to  the  ceilings :  Provided  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  will  accord  to  the  ladies  the  permission  to  paint  them- 
selves for  twenty  years,  after  their  twenty-fifth." 

^^  But  the  ceilmgs  demur :  We  can  not  consent  to  this,  they 
say ;  but  simply  to  oblige  you,  we  will  concede  them  ten  years 
forpainting,  and  we  demand  security." 

Ijiereupon  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Andrew  interpose  be- 
tween the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  settling  tiie  matter  in  dis- 
{mte.  The  difference  in  regara  to  the  times,  during  which  the 
adies  were  to  have  Uie  privilege  of  applyii:^  i^ouge,  is  divided 
by  two ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  term  shdl  be  fifteen  years. 
Under  this  condition  the  agreement  is  concluded :  the  ladies 
and  the  ceilings  pledge  themselves  by  oath  that  they  will  ob- 
serve it,  and  men  both  parties  wididraw. 

But  scarcely  have  they  returned  to  their  homes,  when  the 
ladies  begin  again  to  violate  the  compact  most  unscrupulously, 
by  continuing  to  paint  themselves  fur  oeyond  the  term  accorded 
to  tliem.    From  morning  till  night  ihey  are  busily  engaged  in 

Sreparing  colors  and  pastes  of  various  sorts,  of  which  the  poet 
elieently  enumerates  the  multitudinous  ingredients,  the  price 
of  aQ  of  which  is  raised  by  this  sudden  increase  of  the  demand. 
The  monk  would  wiUmgly  and  patiently  submit  to  this  enhance- 
ment of  the  price ;  but  he  cannot  pardon  that  of  saffron,  which 
has  become  so  scarce  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  fijid  any 
for  the  kitchen. 

The  following  piece  is  supposed  to  form  the  sequel  to.  the 
foregoing.  It  is  far  more  elegant  in  its  execution  and  much 
dearer  in  its  details — ^too  clear  even  to  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  translate  the  whole  of  it.  But  the  portion,  which  I  can 
translate,  is  worth  the  trouble,  as  it  furnishes  us  an  example  of 
Hie  excess  to  which  the  unlimited  fireedom  of  imagination  would 
sometimes  carry  the  Troubadours. 

^^  The  other  day,  I  peradventure  was  in  the  parliament  of 
God,  where  I  heard  the  ceilings  lodge  a  complaint  against  the 
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ladies,  who  bj  paintiiig  their  visages  had  enhanced  the  price  of 
paints."  * 

^^  (I  have  returned  there  since)  and  God  told  me  frankly  : 
Monk,  I  hear  the  ceilings  are  suffering  an  encroachment  on 
their  rights.  Go  quickly  down,  for  the  love  you  bear  me,  and 
in  my  name  command  the  ladies  to  desist  irom  painting; ;  I 
want  no  more  proceedings  on  the  subject ;  and  if  they  contmue 
to  j^aint  in  spite  of  my  command,  I  snail  myself  go  and  erase 
their  work.'^ 

^^  Gtently  I  Lord  Gk>d  I  I  then  replied,  thou  oughtst  to  have  a 
little  more  indulgence  for  the  ladies.  ^n&  nature  that  prompts 
them  to  adorn  their  countenances ;  this  ought  not  to  oisplease 
thee,  and  the  ceilings  ought  not  to  have  complained,  or 
quarreled  with  the  iMies  on  this  account,  who  can  no  longer 
endure  them." 

^^  Monk,  God  then  replied  to  me,  it  is  a  ^reat  folly  and  a 
mistake  in  yon  to  approve,  that  my  creature  diould  adorn  her- 
self against  my  wish.  The  ladies  would  be  as  nowerfol  as  I  am, 
if,  wmle  I  make  them  grow  older  every  day,  mey  could  rejuve- 
nate themselves  by  painting  and  by  glossing." 

^^  Lord,  thou  speaxest  superbly,  because  won  knowest  thyself 
in  the  possession  of  the  power.  Nevertheless  thereis  but  one  way 
of  preventing  the  ladies  from  painting  themselves ;  it  is  to  allow 
them  to  retam  their  beauty  until  they  die,  or  else  to  annihilate 
all  paints  and  every  style  of  painting,  so  that  hereafter  there 
shall  be  nothing  of  the  kind  left  in  the  world." 

The  debate  is  prolonged  still  further,  but  it  becomes  too 
cynicaL  I  can  only  say,  that  the  monk  persists  in  his  refusal 
to  become  the  bearer  of  God's  message,  who  at  last  resolves  to 
let  the  ladies  do  as  they  please,  with  tbe  reserve,  howev^,  of 
sending  them  a  certain  innrmity ,  extremdy  detrimental  to  dieir 
paints. 

*  Baynonard,  toL  It.  p.  42.    Piece  No.  XZ.    Stroi^iee  1-5. 

JLatra  Teti  ftiT  a  parlamen  JLbqneefluilaearaliisir 

El  eel,  per  Son'  aTentura ;  Del  tench,  com  lo  degran  laiasar. 
En  Tom  ftudon  rancmra 

De  lasdonmaaqnetyanpenhen;  P«roaiditsdieii8motfraneainen: 

8a*iea  lea  n*  anzi  a  dien  clamar  If  ongea,  ben  ang  qn'  a  iortara 

'eOias  qn*aB  ftig  lo  tench  canir,  Perdon  li  vont  Inr  draKora.  .... 

Bte.,  •lo.-nftf. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  LYBIOAL  POETBT  OF  THS  TBOI7BADOI7B8. 

TIL    SATIRE. 
mSTOBICAL. 

Fbom  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  there  was  no  lack  of  higtorical  subjects  for  the  satires 
of  the  Troubadours.  The  manuscripts  are  full  of  sirventes, 
some  of  which  are  directed  against  the  men  and  others  against 
the  events  of  these  epochs ;  so  that  the  species  naturally  sub- 
divides itself  into  pononal  and  into  general  satire. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  first ;  I  have  not  the  leisure 
for  it.  But  it  is  not  without  some  regret  that  I  pass  over  in 
silence  a  certain  number  of  compositions  of  this  class,  remark- 
able for  the  energetic,  though  sometimes  cynical  and  scurrilous 
sentiments  by  which  they  were  inspired.  The  satires  of  Wil- 
liam of  Berffuadan,  a  Oatalonian  knight,  are  perhaps  the  most 
sprightly  and  the  most  poetical,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
shameless  compositions  of  tiie  kind.  He  wrote  among  others 
two  or  three  against  a  certain  bishop  of  IJrgel,  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  personal  enemy.  IRx&j  are  of  such  a  character, 
that  I  should  not  venture  to  translate  them,  if  I  had  room  for 
them.  I  think,  however,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  signalize 
them  historically,  as  an  evidence  of  the  excess  to  which  the 
reciprocal  enmity  between  the  feudal  order  and  the  clergy  was 
carried  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
what  the  poets  dared  to  write  against  the  priests.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  what  the  poets  wrote  at  that  time  was  not 
destined  to  be  looked  upon  in  books,  which  scarcely  any  one 
would  have  read,  scarcely  any  one  knowing  how  to  read.  These 
compositions  were  set  to  music,  and  sung  in  all  the  castles  and 
even  in  the  cities  among  the  commoners.  We  therefore  scarcely 
know,  which  scandal  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  whether  that  of 
the  vice  or  that  of  its  revelation  and  its  censure.  I  pass  onto 
the  general  or  public  historical  satire  of  the  Troubadours. 
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The  facts,  to  which  they  principall]^  relate,  are  facts  of  a 
complex  natare,  the  incidents  of  wmch  were  more  or  less 
varied  and  prolonged.  They  may  be  reduced  to  four  principal 
events : 

Ist  The  wars  of  the  Qerman  emperers  against  the  indepen^ 
dence  and  the  nationality  of  the  Italians. 

2d.  The  struggle  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
for  the  supremacy  in  the  provinces,  at  lliat  time  dismembered 
from  tlie  French  monarehy  and  subject  to  English  princes. 

8d.  The  crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 

4th.  The  establishment  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in  Prevence, 
which  was  the  signal  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  culture  and  in 
the  social  condition  of  that  part  of  the  South. 

The  Troubadours,  who  were  contemporary  with  these  events^* 
took  a  more  or  less  passionate  interest  in  all  of  them.  They 
judged  of  them  after  their  fashion;  th^  approved  of  or  con* 
demned  them  according  to  their  ideas  of  morality,  of  social 
order  and  of  humanity,  and  these  ideas  were  sometmies  vague 
and  general,  and  sometimes  specisd  and  local,  or  in  o£er 
words  chivairic.  I  propose  to  indicate  in  a  very  summary 
manner  the  impression  which  these  events  produced  on  them, 
and  what  results  with  reference  to  Ptoven^  poetry  attended 
the  manifestion  of  these  impressions. 

And  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  revolutions  in 
Italy,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Troubadours  take  a 
direct  and  lively  interest  in  them.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting,  as  we  have  alread]^  seen,  the  courts  and  the  citiiNi 
of  tnis  countr]^  ;  they  had  admirers,  disciples  and  rivals  there. 
Several  of  their  numoer,  after  having  once  desc^ided  into  the 
rich  plains  of  Lombardy  or  into  the  beautiftd  cities  of  Tuscany, 
were  so  delighted  with  them,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  quit 
them  again,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  life  there.  There 
was  haraly  any  need  of  so  many  reasons  to  induce  men,  who 
were  naturally  of  such  an  ardent  temperament  and  of  so  lively 
an  imagination,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  parties,  which  were  then  contesting  their  respective  daims 
to  the  supremacy  over  Italy. 

Among  all  the  European  nations,  with  whicb  ilielVoubadours 
stood  in  relation,  the  Germans,  who  in  the  Proveaaj^  were  de»> 
nominated  Ties  (an  alteration  of  the  word  TetiUekm)j  were  l^e 
one  with  which  the  Troubadours  had  the  least  ^^pathy.  Thej 
found  them  brutal,  coarse  and  discourteous.  They  nad  particu- 
larly  a  great  prejudice  against  th^  langoage ;  and  if  any  one 
perehance  had  told  them,  that  this  very  language  contained 
verses  perhaps  as  degant  and  as  sweet  as  their  own,  thej^  could 
scarcefy  have  bdiev^  him.    I  do  not  remember  now  wmch  one* 
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of  them,  speaking  of  ibis  idiomi  compsrea  it  to  the  biorkiBg  of 
dogs,  and  a^  is  not  theoiftly  one  who  treats  it  with  this  disdiMin- 
lol  repugnance. 

This  being  the  caseu  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  some  of  the 
Tronbadoiuni  should  hav^  sided  with  the  ]!taliana  a^^ainst  the 
Germans  and  against  the  empercNrs.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
tv^^  these  poets  w^re  men  of  the  comrt  imdof  thecasdei  whose 
|ndinatk>ns  had  nothing  in  eommon  witii  democraey.  It  was 
partioularlj  £rom  the  emperoro  whom  they  came  to  see  in  Italy, 
that  they  expected  the  best  reoeption  wsA  the  richest  presents. 
The  oanse  of  the  latter  waa  th^!^(»^  the  one^  which  they  were 
the  most  eager  to  embrace^  and  theur  victories  those  whieh  they 
were  fondest  of  celebrating  in  th^  songs.  Their  defeats  were 
1^  source  <tf  astonishment  and  sadness  to  them;  it  wasrepn^ant 
to  tibeir  feelings  to  see  chevaliers,  warriors  by  profession,  worsted 
\xy;  the  commotners.  This  did  not  seem  to  l&em  to  be  in  order, 
f^d  if  they  had  been  tempted  to  celebrate  these  victories  (^  the 
commoners,  the  task  woukl  have  embarrassed  them,  as  a  strange 
and  novel  one. 

I  think  I  may  dispense  with  translating  any  of  the  satirical 
sirventes  of  the  Troubadonrs  relative  to  we  fends  between  the 
fmperors  of  Germany  and  the  Italian  powers.  These  ineces 
may  be  of  some  interest  in  civil  and  political  history,  bnt  thave 
foetiew,  whidi  were  remarkable  for  any  poetical  merit,  and  I 
«zperienee  no  very  great  regret  at  an  omission  by  which  the 
leader  will  sniitain  no  loss. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Provencal  pieces  relative  to  the 
v«ionB  inddeato,  whidi  happened  during  fiie  BtraggU  of  PluUp 
Augustas,  first  against  H^^OT'  IL  and  subsequently  against 
Bicnard  the  Lion-nearted*  ^Die.  nuQority  of  tihese  pieoea  are  by 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  one  <^  the  five  or  six  most  ^ninent  T^miba* 
dours,  who  by  his  talent  and  his  character  exercised  a  more 
extensive  influ^ce  over  the  powers  and  the  ev^its  of  his  time 
than  any  other  member  of  ms  profession*  The  picture  of  his 
life  ana  the*  examination  of  his  works,  deserve  developments 
which  I  am  waihle  to  bestow  on  them.  I  shall  ccmtent  m  vself 
with  translating  the  most  important  items  of  information  wnich 
the  I^ven^al  tra^tiow  funish  us  in  regard  to  him ;  it  will  then 
bean  easy  matter  toattach  to  tiiis  account  a  general  idea  of  the 
satiricid  pieces  of  Bertrand. 

^^  Bertrand  de  Bom,''  sajs  his  ancioat  biographer^  ^was  a 
castellan  of  the  bishopric  ef  F^ri^oeux.  viscount  of  £Cantefort, 
%  castle  with  a  population  of  n^aniy  a  thousand  men*  He  had 
^.Inrother  by  the  name  of  Gonstantause,  who  had  a  great  desire  to 
ifib  and  to  destroy  him,  and  who  wowd  have  sncoeeded  in  his 
attempt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  king  of  England  (Henry  11)/' 
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^^  Beitrand  de  Bom  was  perpetually  at  urar  with  all  the 
BcigniorB  of  his  vicimtj,  with  the  coaat  of  P^rigneiix  and  the 
Tiseount  of  Limoges,  with  his  brother  Constaatiiie  and  with 
Bidiard  (Ccsur-del^on),  who  at  that  time  was  as  jet  only  count 
of  Poitiers.  Bertrand  was  an  excellent  ehevaliery  an  excellent 
warrior,  an  excellent  Troubadoor,  an  excellent  lover  ci  the 
ladies,  well  informed  and  a  &ood  talker,  And  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  governing  himself  both  in  raospaitv  and  in  adver* 

sity-'^ 

^^  He  was  the  master  of  the  king  of  Endand^  Henry  H.,  and 
of  his  three  sons,  as  often  as  he  wi^ed  to  be  so.  But  healwavs 
endeavored  to  embroil  them  in  wars  against  each  otberi  the 
sons  against  the  fi^er  and  the  brothers  amimg  themselves.  He 
likewise  did  all  in  his  power  to  involve  the  kings  <tf  iVance  and 
England  in  quarrels ;  and  during  the  intervals^  peace  between 
these  monarchs  he  composed  sirventes,  in  ord«r  to  show  the 
didbcnor  whi^di  eadi  of  them  sustained  from  the  conditions  of 
this  peace,  and  for  the  purpose  of  endeavorinjp;  to  break  i^  By 
these  means  he  exdted  feuds  among  th^n,  from  which  he  de- 
rived great  advantages  and  great  misfortunes.  He  composed 
only  two  chansons,  but  many  sirventes.  The  king  of  Ara^n 
(Alphonse  L)  called  the  chansons  of  Girard  de  Bonieil  the  wives 
(^  tne  sirventes  ot  Bertrand  de  Bom."  * 

In  this  notice  the  old  biographer  indicates  tiie  dominant  trait 
of  Bertrand's  character  very  distinctly ;  it  was  an  unbridled 

Eassion  for  war.  He  loved  it  not  only  as  the  occasion  for  ex- 
ibitan^  proofs  of  valor,  for  acquiring  power,  and  f<^  winning 
glojy,  but  also  and  even  more  on  account  c^  its  haaards,  <xi 
account  of  the  exaltaticm  of  courage  and  <£  Hfe  which  it  {m^o- 
duced,  nay  even  for  the  sake  of  the  tumult,  ^  disordera^  and 
the  evils  whieh  are  accustomed  to  follow  in  its  train.  Bartamd 
de  Bom  is  the  ideal  of  the  undisciplined  and  adventuresome  war- 
rior of  the  Middle  Age,  rath^  than  that  <tf  the  dbevalier  in  the 
proper  s^ise  of  the  term.  The  latter  ^igaged  in  warfare  with 
a  moral  aim,  for  social  order  and  for  peaee,  the  former  sdely 
for  the  sake  of  war  itself.  When  Bertrand  had  arrived  at  an 
advanced  age  he  rep^ited  of  the  life  which  he  had  led,  turned 
monk,  and  aied  in  a  convent.  This  pious  end  ^d  not  prevent 
Dante  from  assigning  to  the  bellicose  Troubadour  a  very  low 
place  in  hell,  where,  as  we  know,  he  represents  him  as  cany^ig 
nis  head  in  his  hand  after  the  manner  of  a  lantern,  a  punish- 

*  The  bfognpher  eaotinuet :  **  Et  aqnel  <me  eontava  par  el  avto  noat  Pi^oL  Et  era 
azaata  e  eortea :  e  elaiiiava  Baaea  lo  coma  de  Bretanba ;  al  vd  d'BDg^teir»  Oo  e  No ; 
e*l  rei  jove  so  flih,  Marinier,  E  metia  tot  son  sen  en  meaclar  faanraa:  a  Im  meaclar  lo 
paire  eU  filb  d*Eiiglaterrai  tan  qa*el  rei  Jove  fo  morta  d'oa  oaraaii  an  eaftel  d'air Ber- 
Iran  de  Bom,**  ete.  The  notice  of  his  liTe  and  writinga  ti  eartaadad  Drooi  p.  76  to  p.  974 
of  ToL  ▼.,  Baynonard'a  OhoU:.— £?ii. 
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ment  symbolical  of  the  crime  of  having  ali^mted  the  chief  from 
the  members,  that  is  to  saj,  the  father  from  his  children. 

The  majority  of  the  pieces  of  Bertrand  de  Bom  are  a  sort  of 
martial  dithyrambs,  composed  for  the  porDose  of  rousing  to  war 
those  nobles  ovw  whom  ne  had  some  innaence  or  ascendant ; 
and  satires  against  his  adversariesL  against  those  whom^  he 
charged  with  cowardice  whm  they  did  not  yield  to  his  instigar 
tions.  We  have  already  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  formw 
from  what  I  have  qnoted  in  treating  of  the  martial  poetry  of 
the  Proyenjals;  and  this  is  now  the  place  for  giving  some 
specimens  of  the  latter :  but  I  most  forewarn  the  reiser  not 
to  expect  too  much,  as  tnese  specimens  will  necessarily  be  very 
inadequate.  The  argument  ot  all  the  satirical  pieces  of  B«> 
trand  de  Bom  being  oased  on  historical  facts,  and  beinff  even 
linked,  for  the  most  part,  to  certain  curious  and  very  little  known 

Sarticularities  of  tbese  fiicts,  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  un* 
erstood  or  relished  without  a  long  commentary.  All  that  I 
can  quote  therefore  fit>m  these  pieces  will  be  a  few  detached 
passages,  and  not  even  those  which  are  the  most  poetical,  but 
simply  those  whose  motive  requires  the  least  explwation. 

I  give,  in  the  first  nlace,  four  stancas  of  a  sirvente,  in  which 
the  poet  portrays  in  livdy  colors  the  habitual  agitation  of  his 
life ;  it  was  composed  after  one  of  his  returns  from  the  perpetual 
wars  which  he  was  waging  agamstthe  majority  of  the  seigniors 
in  his  vicinit|r : 

^^  Daily  I  am  obliged  to  war,  to  exert  and  to  defend  myself, 
to  put  myself  out  of  breath ;  on  all  sides  they  bum  and  pillage 
my  domain,  they  uproot  my  trees  and  they  assart  my  woods ; 
they  intermingle  my  grain  with  straw ;  and  I  have  no  enemy, 
coward  or  brave  man,  who  does  not  come  to  assail  me.''* 

^ Daily  I  readjust,  reprune,  retouch  our  barons;  I  preach  to 
them  and  urge  them,  I  fain  would  temper  their  hearts  anew. 
But  surely  I  am  a  fool  for  undergoing  sucn  fSfttigue :  pretending 
to  reform  them  is  tantamount  to  hammering  the  iron  of  Saint 
Leonard  while  it  is  coldL" 

^^  Talleyrand  needs  neither  war-steed  nor  stallion ;  he  never 
budges  from  his  lair,  nor  has  he  anything  to  do  with  arrows  or 
with  lances.    He  lives  a  sort  of  Lombard-life,  so  cowardly  and 

*BaynQiiard,ToLiT.p.  143.    Piece  No.  n.    8trophefi-7. 

(i)  Tot  jom  contend!  e  m  beralh,  E  lor  cog  metre  cor  insert, 

ITeterim  e  m  defen  e  m  corelii,  E  mi  lien  fols,  qnen,  m*en  regtrt, 

Com  me  fond  ma  terra  e  la  m'arti  Qnllh  eon  de  peior  obralha 

EmfUdemoearbreseTHart,  Qoe  non  es  lo  Unm  Sen  Laonarti 

E  meaela'lna  ab  lapauia,  Per  qn'ee  fSole  qni  e*en  trebalha. 

Bremio  qne  no  m'aaeellia.  Ni  no  e  mov  de  eon  arteneUu . . . . 

(6)  ToilomreieoHeretilk  Etc,  etc— >£ii. 

Loe  oaroa,  e*li  refon  e'la  calh. 
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BO  effeminate ;  and  when  all  others  exert  thdr  prowess,  he  wont 
do  anylliing  bnt  stretch  himself  and  yawn." 

^  Mounted  on  my  Bayard,  I  wiu  appear  at  Perigaenx,  so 
dose  np  to  the  wall  that  i  might  reach  it  with  a  beetle-blow ; 
and  if  1  there  encounter  some  dull-brained  Poiteyin  he'll  soon 
find  out  how  well  my  sword  cuts,  m  make  a  breach  in  his 
head,  through  which  the  fragments  of  his  helmet  shall  mingle 
with  his  brain." 

I  do  not  see  precisely  on  what  occasion  B^-trand  de  Bom 
composed  against  the  barons  of  Limousin  the  sirrente  commen- 
cing with  the  stanza  which  I  am  going  to  quote ;  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  some  conjuncture,  when  they  had  but  feebly 
responded  to  his  warlike  appeals ;  and  his  yerses  giye  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  his  contempt  for  those  sdgniiHrs  who  were 
morepacific  than  himself. 

^^rn  make  another  siryente  still  against  our  lazy  barons ;  for 
neyer  will  ye  hear  me  praise  them.  Fye  broken  more  than  a 
thousand  spurs  on  them  without  being  able  to  make  a  sinde 
one  of  them  either  trot  or  canter.  They  suffer  themselyes  to  l>e 
plundered  without  a  murmur !  Oh,  curses  on  these  our  barons ! 
And  what  do  they  intend  to  do  t  There  is  not  one  among  them 
but  one  might  shear  and  shaye  him  like  a  monk,  or  shoe  him, 
like  a  beast,  on  hand  and  foot,  without  the  use  of  trammels."* 

The  pieces  from  which  these  fragments  are  extracted  haye 
only  reference  to  the  priyate  quarrels  and  wars  of  Bertrand  de 
Born.  In  order  to  giye  now  some  specimens  of  greater  histori- 
cal importance,  I  shall  select  them  from  the  pieces  which  he 
composed  on  the  feuds  between  Philip  Augustus  and  Sichard 
Cceur-de-Iion.  The  two  soyereigns  took  the  field  against  each 
other  in  the  year  1189,  and  their  armies  met  in  the  yidnity  of 
Niort,  where  thejr  were  only  separated  by  the  riyer  Jaure. 
They  remained  nfteen  days  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
awaitiuff  the  moment  of  the  conflict,  and  thus  gaye  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  both  parties  time  to  interpose  and  to  negotiate  a  truce. 
Thus  terminated,  without  a  blow,  a  campaign,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  become  a  bloody  and  a  decisiye  one. 

An  ancient  Proyencal  commentator  of  Bertrand  de  Bom 
makes  some  curious  reflections  on  the  consequences  of  this  un- 
expected peace.  ^^  The  peace  haying  been  ccmduded,"  says  he, 
^^  tne  two^ings  became  ayaricious,  and  were  no  longer  willing 
to  expend  anything  on  men-at-arms,  but  only  on  lalcons  and 

*  Baynoiiard,  toUt.  p.  U7.    Pieoe  No.  y .    StroplM  1. 

Un  ffanrentes  ftits  deb  mftlTmts  btroiui,  Maldigft'li  dfem  1  •  que  ciiiaii  dones  hr 

E  junaii d'eli no m'ansirttsparlar ;  Nostra  tMuron ?  C^hI eom as conlhiire 

Qa'en  lor  ai  frais  mftis  de  mil  agnlioni ,  No  I  ••  mm  sol  poMste  tondr'e  rairv, 

Ano  non  puoic  far  un  eorr«r  ni  trotar ;  0  set  coogreni  oeli  qnatre  pes  ferar.— £tf . 
Ans  se  laissen  ses  olam  deseretar. 
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hawks,  on  does  and  on  haiie-Iioands,  on  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
domains,  and  thej  began  to  harass  their  barons  to  snch  an  etr 
tent,  that  these  baixxDtSi  those  of  France  as  well  m  tiioee  of  king 
Bichard,  felt  aggrieved  and  discontented  with  lli&i  peace,  dur* 
ing  which  the  two  kings  had  become  so  panrimonions  and 
mean." 

In  this  state  of  afiiiirs,  Bertrand  de  Bom  wrote  a  piece,  of 
which  I  can  only  translate  the  first  two  stanzas,  the  rest  beii^ 
too  fiifi  of  aUnsions  which  would  require  long  explanations. 
But  these  two  stanzas  will  suffice  to  snow  to  what  extent  the 
Troubadour  calculated  on  the  influ^ice  of  his  warlike  instigar 
tions. 

^^  The  barons  being  dejected  and  incensed  at  the  peace,  which 
the  two  kings  have  made,  I  will  make  such  a  song,  that,  when 
it  shall  be  known  and  spread  abroad,  all  will  be  eager  to  r^ 
commence  the  war.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  spoliated  king 
make  peace  before  he  has  reconquered  the  possession  of  his 
ri^ts.*  ♦ 

^'  The  French  and  the  Burgundians  have  exchanged  honor 
for  shame.  Oh  I  cowardice  on  the  part  of  a  king  in  arms,  to 
come  to  n^otiate  and  plead  upon  the  battle-fleld  I  King  Philip 
would,  I  vow,  have  done  mucb  better  to  commence  the  fi^t, 
than  thus  to  litigate,  all  armed,  on  the  hard  ground." 

These  reproacmes  of  the  Itoubadour,  which  were  intended  for 
both  kings,  were  not  without  their  effect.  Philip  was  not 
moved  by  tiiem ;  but  Richard  took  the  field  again,  attacking, 
taking,  burning  both  Mstles  and  cities  of  the  domain  of  France. 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  w^  wanted  to  set  the  two  kings  to  fighting 
at  an^  hazard,  wrote  the  following  piece  for  the  purpose  of  rous- 
ing lang  PhiUp  to  retaliate.  It  is  of  a  more  elevated  tone  than 
the  preceding,  and  being  moreover  very  short,  I  shall  venture 
to  translate  it  entire. 

^  I  must  compose  a  song  which  will  spread  rapidly,  since  the 
fire  is  already  kindled  and  blood  spilt  by  King  Kichiuxl.  I  love 
the  war  whidi  renders  avaricious  seigniors  liberal ;  I  like  the 
kings,  when  they  are  menacing  and  proud ;  I  like  to  see  the 
construction  of  palisades  and  the  buildmg  of  bridges.  I  like  to 
see  them  pitching  tiieir  tents  throughout  the  fielcb,  and  chevar 
liers  in  clashing  conflict  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  so 

*  Bayaooftrd,  voL  It.  p.  170.    Pitee  No.  XV.    Stropbee  1,  S. 

Pas  U  baron  ton  irat  e  lor  pesa  Ben  an  can^at  honor  per  aTolesa, 

D'aqnesta  pati  qa'an  lUta  11  doy  rey,  Beson  qn^aoff  dir,  Bei%w»aboii  e  Twae%j ; 

Farai  ohanao  tal  que,  qoant  e  apreaa,  A  tty  umaXtM  ten  ham  a  Sagneia, 

Quant  ea  en  eanqp  e  Tii  penre  plamj ; 


E  form  miellM,  par  la  fe  qn*len  voa  de j^ 

^  w  ^-^  ^ ^ ,  Al  rey  Pelip  qae  mogoea  lo  desrey 

Tro*l  demanda  que  ftd  aia  oonqneia.  Que  plaideyar  aimaft  aobre  la  gleia. — JSkt> 
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baoghtilj  that  men  will  sing  of  it  when  we  are^one— -Ihey  who 
compose  chanfions  on  martiu  feat&"  * 

^^1  ought  abreadj  to  have  received  blows  on  mj  diield  and 
to  have  dyed  my  white  eaeim  in  rennilion ;  to  tnj  sorrow  I 
am  constrained  to  stand  aloo^  and  to  wait  nntil  king  Bichard 
wUl  treat  me  more  generously.  I  can  indeed^  my  ndmet  on 
my  head,  my  shield  upon  my  shoulder,  combat  in  person  for 
those  I  loye.  But  I  have  no  nost  at  my  command,  no  treasure! 
to  go  warring  at  a  distance." 

*^  King  Phfl^  might  have  burnt  at  least  one  bark  before 
Oisors,  or  overturns  part  of  its  wall.  He  mi^ht  have^  made 
the  attempt  to  take  !Uouen,  and^  beleaguerii^  it  from  hill  and 
viJley,  to  nem  it  in  so  closely,  that  no  messenger  could  have 
entered  there,  except  a  camer-pigeon ;  one  would  have  seen 
then  that  he  is  truly  of  the  race  of  Charles,  the  most^orionsof 
his  ancestors,  who  conquered  Apulia  and  Saxony.'' 

'^  War  can  bring  not£dng  but  shame  and  dishonor  to  him  who 
conducts  himself  eflfeminately.  But  since  Sang  Bichard  hai 
already  achieved  such  noble  feats,  since  he  has  taken  Oahors 
and  Cairac,  let  him  be  careful  not  to  surrender  them.  Philip 
would  offer  him  all  his  treasures  as  a  ransom.  With  such  a 
heart  as  he  brings  to  the  war,  he'll  conqn^*  Munificient  and 
contemptuous  of  repose,  they  all  will  submit  to  him,  bodi  ene- 
mies and  Mends." 

I  do  not  venture  to  multiply  extracti^  whicb  can  neither  an^ 
swer  my  design  nor  satisfy  me  expectatioBS  of  my  readers ;  and 
abstracting  i^m  the  chr^ologidOordar  of  events,  I  pass  on  to 
the  satirical  sirventes  to  which  the  accession  of  Ghanes  of  Anjou 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Provence  gave  rise. 

Charles,  a  prince  of  a  firm,  but  of  a  harsh  and  deictic  char 
racter,  introduced  into  Provence  manners,  ideas^  pretensions 
and  views,  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
men  of  the  countr^p^.  His  government  was  also  at  first  but  a 
violent  straggle  against  all  the  local  forces,  which  assumed  the 
attitude  of  an  abmqpt  opposition  to  him,  but  which,  acting  in 
an  isolated  and  disconnected  manner,  were  destined  to  an  me* 

t  BayBootrd,  toI.  hr.  p.  17?.    Piece  Ko.  XQC.  Strophee  1 3,  S,  4. 

Nob  estani  mon  chanter  Soft  espMjft,         EnieBeeiitreissnllliiii^aeeMk 

Pus  M  Oo  e  Nov  f  mea  fee  e  tnur  aanc,        8t  qu'ayrea  aoa  en  clmrtlMWi  de  la  geata» 

Car  gran  guerra  m  d'eeoars  lenhor  lare.      ^^-  .  «»•*-.  t^.  ■■■■■.rtMi,  ».  »*  «**i. 

""''  "^Zmh^  ^  ^  "^  ^'^  ^'^^"  B"5g  ^iSelh^iS^^ 

Qtt'eii  aion  opt  pale  e  cordas  e  pon,  ^JTiirlll^^'SiS?^^  ^  SIi^Lm. 

£  n  lion  trap  tendnt  per  fora  jaaer/  Qa'm  Oo  e  H^eett^  q  in  Me  Mi  plom- 

oa»  •  •  4  *    JBnC|  evD*|  eio. 

The  wotda  Oo  e  Nom  are  Uteralljtlie  ProTen^el  for  fheFreBdieiiielMiiaiidthe 
English  yef  and  no.  Here,  howe?er,  and  in  manr  of  hie  ottar  yieeeetBertread  emplova 
them la  aproper  name  in  dJagoiee  for  Bichard Caew-de-Iim.  flee  BayaeMrdt  yoL  iL 
p.ilZ.'^Ed. 
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yitable  defeat.  This  struggle  is  but  feebly  indicated  in  history. 
The  poetry  of  the  Provencals,  however,  contains  monuments, 
whicn  give  us  a  much  livelier  idea  of  it,  and  which  besides  this 
merit,  are  also  possessed  of  that  of  an  ingenious  and  poetical 
execution.  Such  among  others  is  the  following  sirvente,  com- 
posed by  a  Troubadour  of  the  country,  by  the  name  of  Granet, 
of  whom  however  the  Provencal  tradiitions  make  no  mention. 
The  piece  is  addressed  to  Chanes  of  Anjou  himself,  in  the  form 
of  a  remonstrance,  and  it  portrays  with  considerable  clearness 
the  antagonism  at  that  tune  existing  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Provencals  and  that  of  the  new  chief  of  the  country.  The 
satire  is  so  much  the  more  piquant,  as  it  is  indirect  and  a  set-off 
to  the  advice  which  is  naively  and  honestlv  imparted. 

"  Count  Charles,"  says  the  poet,  "  I  wish  to  make  you  listen 
to  a  sirvente,  of  which  the  arguments  are  all  verities.  My  pro- 
fession is  to  praise  the  good,  to  reprehend,  as  they  deserve,  the 
wicked,  and  to  expose  uie  iniquity  of  all  the  world.  It  is  your 
duty  to  defend  me  in  my  right ;  and  if  misfortune  should  result 
to  me  from  it,  it  would  be  your  part  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  me."  * 

^^  I  will  sing  then,  since  this  is  mv  profession,  and  I  will  begin 
to  sing  of  you.  You  are  descended  from  the  noblest  lineage  of 
the  world,  you  are  valiant,  and  you  would  be  accomplish^  in 
everything,  if  you  were  but  liberal.  But  you  are  not  so.  You 
have  power  and  territory ;  you  are  fond  of  gallantry  and  joy ; 

Jrou  are  talented,  of  prepossessing  manners  and  conversation,  so 
ong  as  you  are  not  asked  for  anything." 

^^  Learn,  seignior  count,  that  in  this  country  everv  great  baron 
suffers  disgrace,  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  robbed  of  any- 
thing without  resentment.  The  dauphin  has  deprived  you  of 
your  domains.  Do  therefore  no  longer  seek  what  you've  already 
found.  Depart  vnth  all  your  army.  Take  lodgmffs  along  the 
rivers,  across  the  fields  and  meadows,  until  the  dauphin  has  given 
you  satisfaction,  or  you  have  paid  him  in  his  own  coin." 

^^  You  seem  to  me  to  meditate  certain  war,  in  which  you  will 
have  ffreat  need  of  chevaliers  and  squires.  If  vou  wish,  there- 
fore, that  the  Provencals  should  serve  you  loyally,  protect  them 

*  Raynoiuurd,  vol.  St.  p.  337.    Piece  No.  LIL    Stropbet  1-6. 

(I)  Comte  Karle,  ie  u  viielli  flv  entenden  (6)  Ar  aaran  Inec  pro  caralier  ralen 

Un  girventes  qa'ea  de  Ten  raioe:  E  toadadier  ardit  e  cora^oa, 

Mos  laestien  ea  qa*iea  day  laosar  loa  Elmea  e  brans,  tendaa  e  papidlos 

proa,  EscQta,  ansberox  e  bon  caralh  corren, 

E  dei  blasmar  los  eroja  adreitamen ;  E  forli  caatelbs  desrooar  e  cazer, 

E  deTOts  me  de  mon  dreSts  mantener,  E  gang  e  plor  mesclat  ab  desconoria, 

Qoar  moa  dreita  ea  que  dey  blasmar  los  En  batailla  cazen,  feren,  levan 

tortz :  E  Tuelh  o  ben,  e  m  play,  aol  qn*f en  no 

E  si  d*aisao  ra'avenia  nnlh  dan,  j  an. 

Vos  per  aisBO  en  deveta  far  deman.  — Ed, 

•       •       •       ♦        ♦       •       • 
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against  the  violence  of  your  oflScers,  who  commit  many  nnne- 
cessary  cruelties.  They  resort  to  every  expedient  for  extorting 
money.  Besides,  all  our  barons  consider  themselves  as  lost. 
Those  to  whom  formerly  was  given,  are  now  despoiled,  nor  do 
they  dare  complain  of  it  to  you." 

^^  Bo  just,  and  yon  shidl  have  a  host  of  knights,  of  warriors 
courageous  of  adventure  and  of  daring  prowess ;  you  shall  have 
helmets  and  8W<mls,  pavilions  and  tents,  shidds,  hauberks  and 
fleet  chargers*  Then  you  can  battle,  and  demolish  forts  and 
castles ;  then  you  will  see  fine  frays,  where  some  will  groan  and 
others  shout,  where  falling,  rising,  striking,  every  one  will  do 
his  best.  All  this  will  be  delightfS ;  with  Si  this  1  am  pleased, 
so  long  as  I  am  out  of  it." 

This  piece  of  Granet  contains  but  a  sort  of  presentiment  of 
the  misfortunes  and  the  vexations  which  were  awaiting  the 
Provence  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  com- 
plete expression  of  the  hatred  of  the  ProvenpJs  for  this  domin- 
ion must  be  looked  for  in  other  poets.  Bomface  de  Castellane, 
one  of  the  inferior  nobles,  and  one  of  the  Troubadours  of  the 
country,  has  made  this  the  theme  of  several  sirventes,  which,  if 
they  are  not  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  poetical,  are  at  any 
rate  the  most  violent  ana  the  most  impassioned.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  characteristic  passages  fit>m  one  of  them,  where 
the  poet  expresses  nearly  as  mudi  indignation  at  the  patience 
of  the  Provensalsi  as  he  does  at  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
French: 

^^  Though  the  season  be  not  gay,  I  still  intend  to  make  a 
sirvente  of  sharp  words,  against  the  recreant  and  the  perverse. 
The  French  leave  neither  shirt  nor  breeches  to  these  impov- 
erished, sorrowful  Provencals,  to  this  craven  and  degenerate 
race  of  men."  * 

^^  Some  they  ^deprive  of  lands  without  any  compensation. 
Others,  the  knights  and  squires,  are  sent  as  prisoners  to  the 
tower  of  Blaie,  where  they  were  wont  to  send  the  vilest  bandits ; 
and  if  they  die  there,  so  much  the  better  for  the  French,  who 
take  possession  of  their  property." 

^^  Cowards  and  traitors  nave  abandoned  me  with  all  their 
false  adherents.  But  Pm  not  grieved  at  it ;  I  shall  not  be  tiie 
weaker  for  it.    I  shall  maintain  myself  within  my  fortress  witii 

*  Baynoiuurd,  rol.  t.  page  109. 
(1)  Un  lirrentef  ftoai  ab  digs  eosens  E  non  o  plane,  qn'ton  lion  Ttlraj  Ja 


E  eni  diray  eontra  toll  reoraaana 

Als  Proensalft  paobres  e  eoaafaroa  B  attaiidral,'qa'enqiMr  ai  forts  maisoa 

Qae  BOtt  lor  ImBon  braya  Et  at  ma  gent  veraTa, 

Erti  Francea  a  r  avol  gm  saTaja.  .  .  •        V)m  tralildon  van  a^en,  dSevs  loa  dea- 


•  •  •  •        '  • 


ehaja. 


(S)  Vt  trabidoTt,  de  ttia  e  de  glotoa  Etc.,  etc.,  ete. 

81  son  partits  de  mi  ab  Inn  fids  gena,  —Ed. 
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mj  ^lant  companions ;  and  it  matters  little  that  the  count  is 
coming  against  me  witb  his  great  finrces." 

^^  Whoever  kills  shall  die.  Thns  sajs  the  Qaq>eL  The  day 
will  therefore  oomey  idien  the  count  will  snflEbr  for  what  he  now 
inflicts  on  others." 

^^Let  them  then  come  to  make  war  on  me,  and  I  shall  send 
them  back  dolefdl  and  sony.  ni  bathe  my  sword  in  didr 
blood,  and  I  shall  wear  my  lance  into  a  stamp  npon  them." 

We  perceive  from  these  fragments,  as  we  also  know  from 
history,  that  Boniface  de  Oastellane  attempted  to  resist  tiie 
aggressions  of  the  count  of  Anjou.  The  latter  becdeged  his 
castle,  captured  him,  and  had  him  si^pended  from  the  gibbet. 
This  was  a  fine  subject  for  some  other  !&oubadour  to  make 
another  sirvente  on  I 

It  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  satires  of  the  Troubadours 
relative  to  the  wars  agaimit  the  Albigenses.  It  will  not  be  ex<» 
pected  that  I  should  indulge  in  any  direct  considerations  on 
this  war.  This  is  a  subject  of  such  serious  interest,  that  it  is 
better  not  to  touch  it  at  all,  than  to  rest  content  widi  a  mere 
superficial  treatment  of  it.  Nevertheless,  this  history  is  by 
so  many  sides  and  so  closely  connected  widi  that  of  the  litera- 
ture and  the  civilization  of  the  south  of  France,  that,  however 
limited  may  be  the  space  left  me,  I  still  believe  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  devote  a  part  of  it  to  a  ra^d  indication  of  the  general 
connection  between  these  two  histories,  or,  as  we  mi^t  call 
them,  these  two  parts  of  the  same  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  immediate  and  principal  cause 
of  the  crusade  aninst  the  Albigenses  was  of  a  religious  nature. 
A  great  heresy  had  invaded  the  South ;  it  became  more  and 
more  formidable  to  CSathoUcisnu  It  was  impossible  for  the 
latter  not  to  use  all  the  means  then  in  its  power  to  suppress  it^ 
and  unhappily  these  means  were  means  of  material  force,  of 
armies  ana  of  crusades ;  it  was  war  with  all  its  hazards  and  all 
its  scourges.  But  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  this  heresv  and  this 
war  were  singularly  a^^ravated  by  antecedents  and  by  inci- 
dents which  were  altogether  of  a  local  character. 

This  great  catastroime  was,  in  several  reqiects,  nothing  more 
than  a  crisis  of  the  ancient  strng^  between  the  feudal  order  and 
the  clergy.  Kow,  in  this  stru^le,  the  Troubadours,  who  were 
likewise  one  of  the  powers  of  society,  must  of  necessity  have  taken 
the  part  of  feudalism — ^in  other  words,  of  chivalry,  of  knk^htly 
gallantry,  of  all  the  themes  of  the  poetry  of  their  age.  ]^  re- 
fusing to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  pohtical  chie&  against  the 
clergy,  they  might  be  said  to  have  denied  their  own  origm  and 
to  have  abjurea  their  destination.  Such  an  inconsistency  they 
were  very  careful  to  guard  against ;  the  ardor  and  the  nnam- 
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mity  with  wliich  the  Provengal  poets  f^ttore  to  stigmatUBe  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  by  the  order  and  in  the  interest  of  wliich 
this  war  was  cairried  on,  constitute  in  fact  one  of  the  most  no- 
table of  the  phenomena  of  the  war  of  the  Albigenses.  Theve  is 
to  my  knowled^  but  ^0M  single  Troubadour,  mentioned  in  the 
Proven^l  traditions  as  having  sided  with  the  crusaders  on  tiiis 
occasion ;  and  this  exception  deserves  attention  as  a  solemn 
co^rmation  of  the  fact  to  which  it  relates*  ISfe  Troubadour 
in  question  was  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  in  fkme.  His 
name  was  Perdigon,  and  he  was  bom  at  Lesperon,  a  small 
borough  of  O^vaudan,  and  conse^ently  subject  to  the  count  of 
Toulouse.  Hie  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  by  Mrth,  he  had,  by  a 
succession  of  good  adventures,  attained  to  the  honors  of  KsAfpiXr 
hood ;  and  he  figured  for  a  long  time  with  distinction  at  the 
court  of  the  dauphin  of  Auvei^e,  who  had  loaded  him  with 
riches. 

He  was  probably  in  Provence  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
in  1208,  the  ^)och  at  which  the  famous  intrigae  against  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  YL,  began  to  be  concerted, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  act  of  the  war  against  the 
Albigenses.  A  deputation  went  to  Borne  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  the  count  and  the  heretics  to  the  pope,  and  obtained 
permission  to^mreach  a  crusade  against  them.  Thk  deputation 
consisted  of  William  de  Baux,  prince  of  Oran^  (who  was  at 
the  h^ul  of  it),  of  Folquet  de  Marseille  who  haa  exchanged  the 
lyre  of  the  Troubadour  for  the  mitre  of  Toulouse,  and  of  the 
abb^  of  Giteaux,  every  one  of  them  a  personal  enemy  to  Ray- 
mond YI.  Perdigon  was  attached  to  tne  embassy  and  distin- 
guiehed  himself  by  the  virul^ice  of  his  zeal  against  his  liege- 
lord  and  against  the  heretics.  After  his  return  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  he  composed  a  poem,  in  which  he  preached  the 
crusade  wmch  had  just  been  resolved  upon,  and  assmning  him- 
self the  cross,  he  assisted  first  at  the  capture  and  the  massacre  of 
Beaders  and  afterward  at  the  battle  of  Jf  uret. 

King  Pierre  of  Aragon,  who  was  killed  in  this  battle,  had 
been  one  of  the  patrons  and  benefactors  of  Perdigon.  From 
this  moment,  the  Troubadour,  who  had  already  beoome  odious 
by  reason  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  cru- 
sade, became  the  object  of  general  execration  and  his  life  was 
henceforward  but  a  succession  of  bitter  exj^riences.  He  lost,  in 
a  short  time,  one  after  the  other  all  of  his  new  protectors  to 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  old  ones,  William  de  Baux,  the  count 
of  Montfort  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  crusade  'the  dauphin 
of  Auvergne  deprived  him  of  the  lands  whidi  he  had  given  nim. 
He  no  longer  dared  to  make  his  appearance  at^  any  eouit  or  in 
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anj  fashionable  society ;  he  ceased  to  make  yerses,  which  no 
one  would  have  been  willing  to  sinff,  had  they  been  known 
to  be  by  him.  Proscribed,  dishonored,  dyin^  from  starvation, 
he  had  no  other  means  left  to  escape  tne  norror  which  his 
presence  inspired,  than  to  retire  to  some  monastery  in  some 
secluded  spot,  and  this  even  was  not  easily  accomplished.  He 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  compassion  of  a  Prorensal 
seignior,  of  Lambert  de  Monteil  the  son-in-law  of  William  de 
Baux,  who  procured  him  admission  into  Silvabela,  an  abbey 
of  the  order  of  Citeaux.  There  he  died,  we  know  not  at  what 
precise  time,  without  having  obtained  the  for^veness  or  re- 
covered the  good  will  of  vaj  one.  This  melancnoly  end  of  the 
only  TroubMour,  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  crusade  against  the  South,  will  enable  us  better  than  any- 
thing else  to  imderstand,  to  what  extent  all  the  rest  were 
opposed  to  this  expedition,  which  for  having  been  atrocious  and 
sanguinary  was  none  the  less  chimerical  and  disgraceful. 

^e  pieces  which  the  Troubadours  composed  expressly  on  this 
subject,  and  the  incidental  allusions  which  they  make  to  it  in 
their  other  pieces  are  very  numerous,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
directed  agamst  the  dersy,  to  whom  the  disasters  of  the  South 
were  generally  imputed.  The  French  are  likewise  handled 
witii  a  good  deal  of  animosity ;  and  this  was  neither  to  be 
wonder^  at  nor  was  it  an  injustice,  since  they  were  the  men 
who  composed  the  nucleus  and  who  furnished  the  ^neral  of 
the  crusade.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  poetical  merit 
of  these  pieces  does  not  correspond  with  the  energy  of  sentiment 
which  dictated  them.  It  seems  even,  that  this  energy,  interested 
and  impassioned  as  it  was,  was  a  particular  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  art,  and  one  which  was  destmed  to  modii^  its  object  and 
effect.  Against  events  and  against  men,  which  inspired  the 
highest  degree  of  hatred  and  indignation,  every  complaint, 
every  censure,  every  clamor  was  good,  of  itself  alone  ana  inde- 
penaently  of  the  talent  of  its  author.  Thus  violence  too  easily 
usurped  the  place  of  beauty. 

Amon^  the  multitude  of  pieces,  composed  with  reference  to 
these  melancholy  events,  there  are  but  few,  if  we  except  those 
by  Pierre  Cardinal,  which  are  yet  pervaded  by  a  certain  free- 
dom of  imagination,  by  a  certain  elegance  of  execution  ;  and 
it  is  from  these,  that  1  shall  borrow  a  few  passages,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  Uie  species  of  poetic  action  and 
reaction,  which  took  place  in  the  countries  of  the  Provengal 
tongue  against  the  furious  excesses  of  the  crusade.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  sirvente  relative  to  this  subject  contains  some 
very  remarkable  traits  in  illustration  of  it. 
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"  Who  wants  to  hear  a  sirvente  woven  of  grief,  embroidered 
with  anger  ?  He  has  only  to  ask  me  for  it ;  I  have  abeady 
spim  it,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  warp  and  weave  it  well.  1 
can  distingoish  the  good  from  evil ;  I  love  the  good  and  the 
valiant,  and  I  abhor  the  treacherous  and  the  perverse/'* 

^^  I  keep  myself  aloof  from  those  perfidious  clerks,  who  have 
amassed  for  their  own  benefit  the  haughtiness,  the  frauds  and 
the  cupidity  of  all  the  world.  They  have  created  a  monopoly 
of  treason,  and  by  dint  of  their  indulgences  they  have  extorted 
from  us  what  little  had  been  left  us.  And  what  they  once 
have  got  possession  of,  they  guard  with  jeidousy.  Nor  Gfod  nor 
man  can  see  anything  more  of  it." 

^^  Dream  not  of  being  able  to  correct  them :  the  higher 
is  the  rank  they  hold,  the  less  their  faith  and  the  greater 
their  fraud,  the  fainter  their  love,  the  more  flagrant  their 
cruelty." 

^^  Well  might  we  bury  all  the  chevaliers,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  more  talk  of  them.  Henceforth  they  will  be  so  much 
detested,  that  their  life  will  be  worse  than  death  to  them*  They 
suffer  themselves  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  priests,  to  be  plun- 
dered .by  the  kings,  and  at  the  rate  they  now  proceed  with 
them,  they  cannot  have  much  longer  to  endure." 

^^  By  pillaging  the  churches,  and  by  invading  all  the  rest,  by 
lyin^  and  deceiving,  the  godless  clerks  have  be^me  the  masters 
of  me  world  and  trodden  under  foot  those  who  should  govern 
them.  Charles  Martel  understood  the  way  to  curb  them ;  but 
they  now  see  that  the  kings  of  our  day  are  stupid  kings.  They 
let  them  do  whatever  they  desire,  they  suffer  them  to  honor 
whatsoever  should  be  branded  with  disgrace." 

The  following  piece  gives  us  a  somewhat  more  general  and 
more  complete  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  South  at  an  epoch 
when  the  results  of  the  crusade  were  as  yet  undetermmed, 
thanks  to  the  activity  and  the  energy  with  which  Kaymond 
VJJL  had  striven  to  restore  what  had  been  lost  by  the  weaknesses 
and  the  ixnpolitic  conduct  of  his  father : 

^^  Iniquity  and  perfidy  have  declared  war  against  truth  and 
integrity,  and  have  already  been  victorious.  Avarice  and 
treason  conspire  against  munificence  and  loyalty.    Cruelty 

*  Leziqne  Boman,  yoL  L  p.  446.    This  piece  is  by  Pierre  Cardinal. 

Old  Tolra  airventes  anzir,  Dela  dealiala  elergnea  me  mir 

Teaciit  d*eiiiieiti,  d'antaa  mesolai,  Qae  an  tot  I'ergneUi  aauMHal 

A  mi'l  deman,  qa*iea  Tai  filat,  £  I'engan  e  la  cobeUat, 

E  aai  lo  teiaaer  et  ordir ;  Qae  liom  maia  elbano  aap  trahir  ; 

E  aai  be  los  aavaia  chaiinr,    '  E  fan  soven  perdoa  Tenfr, 

E  eonoiaaer  lor  malToatat ;  Per  aver  ao  qne  na  ea  reatati 

E  plaao  mi'l  pro  elh  presat.  Et  aqao  lor  ea  ben  gardat, 

E'la  fiOa  e'lB  meaaongtera  astr.  Qne  nom  ni  Dieva  aon  pot  janair,  etc.,  eto. 
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triumphs  over  love  and  baseless  over  honor.  Orime  is  in  pursuit 
of  sanctitjy  and  artifice  of  innocence.''* 

^y  Is  there  a  man  who  denies  Ood,  and  whoee  only  eare  is  his 
own  belly?  He  is  the  one  that  promers.  Whoever  loves 
justice  and  feels  indignant  at  the  workings  of  iniquity,  will 
often  be  maltreated.  Whoever  has  underti^en  to  lend  a  holy 
life,  will  be  sorely  perseeoted*  But  every  deceiver  will  suc- 
ceed in  his  desi^ns.'^ 

^^  It'Q  but  a  little  while,  since  many  a  new  usage  has  come  to 
us  from  France: — ^to  honor  none  but  those,^  who  have  an 
abundance  of  good  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  to  despise  all 
those,  who  may  be  poor,  though  courteous — to  be  rich  and  pow- 
erful and  to  give  nothis^g — ^to  make  a  magistrate  of  a  deafer  in 
trumnery — ^to  elevate  traitors  and  to  humiliate  the  ffood." 

^^The  priests  claim  our  obedience ;  they  exact  niith,  but  on 
condition  that  no  ^ood  work  shall  be  comprised  in  it.  Be  not 
solicitous  to  watch  the  moments,  when  they  sin ;  they  do  it 
every  day  and  every  ni^ht.  Beyond  this,  the;^  do  not  hate  any 
one ;  they  commit  no  simony ;  they  love  to  give  and  they  take 
nothing  but  what  is  just." 

^^  Count  Kaymond,  duke  of  Narbonne,  marquis  of  Provence, 
your  ^allant^  has  now  reached  such  an  eminence,  that  it 
embellishes  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  you,  a  false  and 
felonious  race  would  insolently  rule  from  the  sea  of  Bayonne 
to  Valencia.  It  is  you  that  commands  and  governs  with  no 
more  fear  of  this  inebriate  set  of  Frenchmen  uian  a  hawk  has 
of  a  partridge.'' 

I  will  cite  one  more  passage  from  another  sirvente,  in  which 
the  ambition  of  the  clergy  is  the  sj>ecial  obiect  of  attack. 

^^I  see  the*  priests  workin|Bt  with  mi^ot  and  main  to  get 
possession  of  tlie  world;  and  uiey  will  nm  nossessi^  of  it,  no 
niatter  who  may  fare  the  worse  for  it  Theyol  have  it  (in  some 
way  or  another),  be  it  by  dint  of  taking  or  by  dint  of  giving,  by 
their  indulgences  or  their  h jrpocrisies,  by  force  of  absolutions  or 
by  force  of  eating  and  of  drinking,  by  preaching  or  by  issuing 

•  Baynoiiard,  voL  ir.  p.  S38.    Piece  Ko.  XXXVL  (entire). 


(1)  Falsedatz  e  deemeiiir% 

An  batelha  empresa 
Ab  vertat  et  ab  dreytora, 

E  yens  la  faleeia ; 
Edeslialtatssijnra 

Contra  Ualesa ; 
Et  avaretati  a'ators 

Encontra  largnexa : 
Feonia  Tens  amor 
E  malveatata  honor, 
E  peccatB  caiaa  lanotor 

£  barati  simpleia. 


(3)  Aras  es  Tenfot  de  Fransa 

Que  bom  non  somona 
Mas  selhs  qae  an  aondanaa 

De  Tin  e  d'anona, 
E  qn*om  non  aiaooindaoia 

Ab  panbra  persona, 
E  aia  maisde  bobanaa 

Aqnelh  qne  meyns  dona, 
E  qirom-laiBsa  maior 
IVon  gran  trafegnador, 
E  qa*om  lore  la  traehor, 

B'l  jnst  deiapona  •  •  eto. 


etc..ete. 
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prayers,  through  the  agency  of  God  or  throng  the  agency  of 
the  deva."* 

In  the  same  poenoi,  from  which  I  have  derired  this  fragment, 
I  find  the  following  atriking  verse,  likewise  directed  i^;ain8t  the 
priests: 

**  That  wbieh  they  dare  to  do,  I  dionld  not  dare  to  ntter.^f 

The  exposition  of  the  full  import  of  this  sally  in  aH  its  bear- 
ings and  to  the  whole  of  its  extent  wonld  make  it  necessaiT  for 
me  to  adduce  certain  pieces  of  Pierre  Cardinal,  m  which  he 
vents  his  contempt  and  hatred  toward  the  clergy  with  still 
greater  freedom  than  is  done  in  the  preceding  verses.  The 
reader  would  then  be  as  much  embarrassed  as  I  am  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  he  might  have  said  in  addition.  But  if  he 
really  knew  things  about  the  priests  which  he  did  not  venture 
to  utter,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he,  as  well  as  many 
another  poet,  wrote  about  them,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
passage  of  the  kind  which  I  do  not  venture  to  translate. 

I  conclude  here  the  survey  which  I  intended  to  make  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Provencals,  and  my 
course  of  this  year.  Space  was  wanting  to  me  to  render  this 
course  as  complete,  as  I  could  have  wiimed  it.  I  vras  obliged 
to  glide  somewhat  rapidly  over  several  points  of  my  subject 
which  would  have  required  more  extended  developments; 
there  are  others,  at  which  I  had  not  even  time  to  arrive  and 
concerning  which  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  few 
explanations. 

1  have  not  spoken  of  the  technical  part  of  Provenjal  poetry, 
of  what  might  properly  be  termed  the  poetics  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. But  this  ia  not  a  matter  of  any  very  grave  importance 
except  in  r^ard  to  one  point,  on  which  depend  several  ques- 
tions of  more  or  less  general  interest.  This  point  has  reference 
to  the  syllabic  rhyme  and  accent,  considered  as  the  principles 
of  metre  in  modem  poetrv.  The  Provencal  verse  was  un- 
doubtedly not  the  type,  wier  which  the  difier^it  nations  of 
Europe  constructed  their  own,  and  it  is  precisely  on  ihis  ac- 
count that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  origin  of  thisProvengal  verse,  and  concerning 
its  relation  to  those  wmch  might  have  served  as  its  model.  13ie 

•  Baynovard,  toL  It.  p.  SS7.    Piece  No.  XXXV.    Strophe  4. 

Ab  totas  mas  vey  clergnes  aMi^ar      , 

Que  tots  lo  mons  er  lure,  cay  ooe  mal  eia  ; 

Ooar  els  ranran  ab  tolre  o  ab  dar, 

O  ab  perdon,  o  ab  ypocrizia, 

O  ab  asoot,  o  ab  beur',  o  ab  mti^, 

O  ab  prezicx,  o  ab  peires  huisar, 

O  els  ab  dieu,  o  els  ab  diablia.— 17<i. 

t  Non  ans  dire  so  qo'elhs  anson  twc^Ed^ 
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qaestion  is  a  new  one  still,  in  spite  of  the  many  researches  and 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  it. 

The  organization  of  the  Tronbadoors  and  Jongleurs  into  a 
poetic  corporation  constitutes  another  question,  stifi  more  novel 
than  the  preceding  and  of  greater  importance.  There  is  always 
to  be  observed  an  intimate  and  curious  connection  between 
any  system  of  poetry  and  the  material  means  by  which  this 
poetry  attains  its  end,  and  by  which  it  operates  upon  the  society 
to  which  it  is  addressed.  Im ow  the  connection  in  question  is  a 
ver^  remarkable  one  in  the  Provencal  system,  ana  the  organi- 
zation of  the  different  poetical  orders  or  professions  which  this 
system  implies,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the  kind, 
[nowhere  ao  we  find  an vthing  to  compare  with  it,  except  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  ana  among  the  Arabs.  This  is  a  fact  to 
which  I  had  intended  to  invite  attention,  while  concentrating 
the  whole  of  mine  on  its  exposition. 

I  had,  finally,  also  thought  of  a  comparison  or  summary 
parallel  between  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  and  that 
the  Trouv^res  of  the  north  of  France.  In  drawing  the  parallel 
I  wished  to  prove,  that  the  latter,  both  in  respect  to  its  form 
and  to  its  matter,  was  nothing  more  than  a  direct  imitation,  a 
sort  of  counterfeit  copy  of  me  former.  I  proposed  to  show, 
that  the  lan^age  of  tne  Trouv&res  also  was  but  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  mat  of  the  Troubadours,  without  which  it  never 
would  have  become  what  it  was. 

These  points  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  interesting,  to 
prevent  me  from  abandoning  too  readily  the  hope  of  resuming 
them  for  a  few  moments  hereafter.  Their  discussion  will  be  as 
much  in  place  after  I  shall  have  said  what  I  propose  to  say  con- 
cerning tlie  epopee  of  the  Troubadours,  as  it  would  have  been 
here  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  on  their  lyrical  poetry. 

However  that  may  be,  the  history  of  the  Provenjal  epopee 
in  its  connection  with  that  of  the  Middle  Age  in  general  will 
be  the  theme,  with  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the 
subject  of  this  course  of  lectures.  I  nave  not  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  peculiar  importance  I  attach  to  this  branch  of  my 
subject  I  have  alluded  to  it  more  than  once,  and  always  with 
so  much  earnestness,  as  to  excite  the  attention  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader ;  and  m  doing  so  I  have  imposed  upon  myself  an 
additional  obligation  to  treat  it  with  all  the  diligence  and  care 
which  it  deserves. 


THB  KND. 


